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JT 1.1 E Century of Hope# r is a fitting se(jiio) 
fij, to the books, “ The Lwing Past” and 
“Progress and History.” The first 
two 'tui the graphic pen of Mf. F.#S. 

Mai'inf the last is edited by liim #vith ail 
•inti Oiiiictory essay on k * Progress” In his 
“ I iwng Past ” ho described how and what of 
the p».st. from ancient times had merged m and 
iiecome tiie vital factor of the progress of 
\ves-*»ri civilisafton u^> to the present times Ilo 
foil ’\\ed it up by “ Progress and History” defining 
and tracing the lines of thajj^rogi ess in the history 
oi ti:. it civilisation brougift down to tlie end of the 
^uid^iith century. The present book is inten- 
ded by the author to show that that century has 
left to the twentieth a legacy of l "ope for progress 
! * v it* achievements and tendencies. • Such a 
hook was badly needed at the present time, 
when, in spite of t.ho Peace made at Pans .and 
the League of Nations established, m with the 
p’oTessed objects of preventing wars, securing 
,'imcp, making the world safe for democracy, 
M'cunng the liberties of small and weak national- 
ities, and advancing tho cause of self-determina- 
tion, freedom, and of internationalism, in future, 
Europe se^ms still, what a prominent English 
journal 1 described tho other day “ a continent 
of whohs-ljeartml haters, haters of Poland, haters 
of Italy,* haters of Roumania, haters of 
Turkey.” It is enough to depress or»e as to the 
future when tho peace treaty n*regatded in many 
quarters with serious misgivings as a patch- work 
with President Wilson’s Fourteen Points mutil- 
ated, lb is also no health v sign of democracy when 
the Lubouf Party is, in Europe, and the United 
Stites of America. out for .strikes, for less work 
and mere wages, and a crusade against capitalism ; 

V » 

* The Century of Hope . By Mr. F. B. Marvin ; Ox- 
ford at thefCl^ondon Press: Oxford University Press ; 
Humphrey Milford. 


* when industrialism thieatens to pass into 
Bolshevism and 41 direct action ”, meaning 
distrust of Parliamentary Government, represen- 
tative institutions, and constitutional agitation 
for tho red i es^ of grievances ; moie than all, ones 
faith and fiope for the futuVe are shaken when 
even so learned a body as the Th if idi Science 
Association is supposed to advocate tho advance 
of science for tividfe and war when if. ought to 
give a lead to the average man by upholding the 
cairse of knowledge in general irtid science in pur- 
' ticular on higher grounds than those «f utility.’ 
These discouraging symptoms id the present 
situation, manifesting themselves immediately 
after the close of the war and the declaration of 

• Peaces aro regarded by many thoughtful port 01 is 
as being full of portent for the future of 
Fuf'ope and. with it of th* world. Anri, wJien we 

Judge thorn* by the light of the fact that the war 
came on in»19l4 as a # nafcural result of certain 
reactionary forces and factor* 1 oi the nineteenth 
century, it loolcs a pjmutasy to describe that, 
century as “tho century of hope ” True, while 
that century was running its course and i-eaiirg 
its close, it used to be said that what th*e 
eighteenth century had discovered and preached 
as the goal and working piincipie of civil?- a ticn • 
and called it “ Humanity and the brotbei hood of 
the human race,” the nineteenth had begun to 
practise* Mid was striving # to realise by its 
achiovomeifts such as the ’abolition of slavery, 
the growth of industry, tfie advancements in 

• science, the spread* of education and imitation, 
the extension oj; the franchise and * lepi csem.a- 
tivo institutioiTs, the * development ot a Lee 
press, a 7ie ilthv ^literature, *tbo discovers of 
mechanical inventions, and so fmtb. All this, 
was no •doubt progress in the direction of the 
goal of humanity and human brotherhood 
emphasised 3y the precepts of the ’ 1 9th 
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century. But, on the other Vmd, tho principle 
of nationality which also bncmio tlie aim ami 
established fact throughout Europe in the nine 
teenth century and led to tho docti'Hies of tho open 
door^ and of Imperialistic ideals resulting in the 
exploitation of Adrien atid Asia by tho W est, of 
the daik races hy the wlyite in the attractive 
garb of “ the white man’s burden,” made Europe 
an armod camp, of secretly hostile nations, 
thrust t.lie id'eal of humanit?’ into the background, 
under tho influence of the hiologiil sciences and 
the Darwinian theory of “survival of the litte>t. 
Fivouring seftish and cmnme* ci.il and aggiessive, 
idoils, these ultimately led to the Wai of 
I914-191W. Wheie and what then, is . the 
evidence of the nineteenth century as “ The 
Outing of Hope” for tlu*. twentieth and after * 
pints ENT PE^lMiMl 

The value of Mr. Marvin’s hook and its 
publication at this juncture lies in t lie iVct that it. 
endeavour* to supply a. thoughtful .and reasoned 
answer to that question raised by the pessimistic 
temper of the "time. \\ bother the :insw» )• i< eon 
elusive must depend on the meaning we ntt.ai h 
to the word “ progress,” and tlie human conditions 
which, iu any given peiiod of history, make for 
it. Adam Smith made increased population, 
industry and commerce the tost, of progress. 
Lord Bryce made the inppme.sK of tho average 
man its standatd. Both definitions have failed 
to stand the test. Adam Smith’s because" the • 
more a people multiplies with the increase # «.f 
its material prosperity •through its "growth of 
industry ahd commerce, the nidi e tint growth • 
has tended to eliminate the idf .tl ot*humamfv 
and footer tfiat, of "exploitation* of one race hy 
another. • 

Lord Br\ yi ’s standard of progress suflers fiom 
vagueness misinuch as it is uncart up ulnt 
makes averagt men happy. . Happiness, aft.«i all, 
is a state of tlie mind, not a pioduct necc-sunfc of 
V'xternnl circumstances The question, therefore, 
arises — wT it makes a people happy, i| happux ss 
is the L t of prOgiess i Tt is# wfth • \ efeymec to 
this query thr t tljg •anecdote wi£i wkeh 
Mr. Marvin begins lv* hook on “ Pmgivs-. ..nd 
History” hoc nines pertinent, for the purpos nv. of 
hi ■ troat.nifut of the nineteenth century as “tho 
centui y of hope ” . • 

HUMANITY IS Cll0(iItES3 / 

The anecdote runs tints •One day while 
-Mr Marvin wa* .having a walk with three friends, 
one* of " born was a philosopher, the Second a 
i.inmabst, and the third a lady, % he asked the 


• 

company what exactly “ progress ” meant The 
philosopher defined it as increase of knowledge ; 
tho journalist as increase of power; but the lady 
suggested that neither increase of knowledge nor 
increase of power, necessary as they wore for a 
pooplo’s civilisation, by themselves conditioned 
progi ess, if they were not moulded and dictated 
by an increased and actively increasing sense of 
humanity. Mr. Marvin thought the lad\ had hit 
off the truth of progress. And so, on the line of 
that truth ho worked at and edited the <\ss>) >> 
in “ Progress and History’' in that, meaning oi 
the word, w*> discover the essence of the teaching 
of the ISfiftyatnuxl m winch, while both the 

path of knowledge ( The J nuunmuriju') and, the 
* path of power, which & achon (//c- Kann't Martjft) 
are extolled for happiness in this life *u>d salva- 
tion in the next, they a»e both declared condi- 
tioned l*y tlie path of umvMSil tivc, morning, 
humanity, as their vitd cssmio, ml, therefore*, 
saving grace. Christ ebnehed tin* whole meaning 
of progress when he said Sr ok \e the 
Kingdom of God and all things shall be added 
unto )cm ”,«ar.d rested that kingdom u, love for 
all, hatred for none, # 

. historic vision or ik'mvvmv As ctou.Krss 
This spiritual \iow ,f pr *g:o^s, guiding the 
secular movement.-. <d a penple, forms tho 
standaid hy which Mi Muwin set/ out, to 
descn1>e the linetccrdli jk the cenr.nM of 
hope. Apd in d« mo inio/ it, die ..voids (,m he 
tells us at the oufs»t, i he .n^l.ike (,f both the 
chroiKilogic.il historian, \vh treats bistui \ “as a 
mere narration of the '-rquen.'i) of -omO without 
regard to*the gener,.! puppo-e or coherent: 11 of tin* 
whole,” or the ide ,\s1 ie writer or hish>> y, who 
considers t he wind*- a: the e\ obit ion in t me of 
one or t v\o gener il ide i - ” and evaemtes u tlieso 
ot nciily all then content or personal passion, 

► accident and mistake-.” The. foi mor method 
makes history jiurp'^t ss ; the latter, ftatkJor iing. 
The ta ue histoiian he who mi rn irsh^N tho 
facts and events ot his peiiod as t; inejudo both 
the virtues and vices, the hglC^ and tho shades 
of it, and sops in them as a whole — in the 
successes and fallows, tho wisdom and follies 
of tho period -some central purpose working 
hy stages to further tlie cau-’o of humanity, 
overruling evil loi good. For the pm poses of 
his treatment, of and judgment on tho tendencies 
of that period, ho utilises the doctrine of 

evolution as the condition o*‘ progress by holding 
fast to the cardinal truth of Sociology that while 
Nature has made man for change froul time to 
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time find so “ a mighty stream is carrying him 
ami his society on, working, ami steer ing to the 
chosen goal," it is the human will, directed by 
man’s reason and reasoned experience which 
turns • that stieam of Nature into progiess 
towards the idea) goal. lie recognises that 
whore that, will, so direct, is either wanting oi 
weak, the people drift and progress is letauled. 
This was how Macaulay wrote his histoiies; but 
he lacked the soul of the spiritual sense, Hi eon, 
the author of “ A History of the English People”, 
practised his craft with that stall lor his vision ; 
and Mr. Martin has iollowed the tiack. Taking 
humanity standing as the crown of knowledge 
nnd power, as the ideal mheient in progic-s, he 
s- 's (Hit, in his “ Century of Hope ’ to diseover 
n w that ideal Ins operated dunrig the lust U»0 
ye.ns in Rump'*, and how and why, ill spite oi the 
dark blots ol the age, <t stall outlives to light up 

In-lies for Who f atom of western civilisation ;u,d 

* • , * • 

ft p h it of mankind. 

M’llll! or 11 i MAN 11 Y Ml ,','] IU % IN AJJ. Ol *, 

l'uorr.Ls uni 

Che b<Mlr must bo ivad in its entuety to he 
h>i -rented# i n cl r_ must l.t; lead »ith, Urn othei 
t in id T } »4* author i ret 1 am, t herefoi e, 

1 1 . ,’ai giro g i;eie :.n\ thing like a swinp^n of the 
I 1 M\ e eh . jd.ei s of ‘ Ucnl ury of Hop;-. • 

% U will h*’ mu k e t, . the purpose of this pwiew 

iir.iw .d'ent.iou to the points w hie h, in my 
opinion, omei go hom a ^t.udy of Jdie book. 
Taking the • hum i nitanan ideal as the m yn 
e u»*'ti(.uei t of a people’s progless, i»* fnlinvvs teat 
t » i 1 1 ided. should n iliieuei all other nie ils, win 
tliei social, indusiiia). politic il or oMieiwisi or 
el-e it fide.-. Che t.-velw* ih.taplds of Mr. 
Mm i vin\s “ < ’ei. t ui y oi Hope’’ lllusta.ite tiiat 
fioint. Foi in^iaiu’c, the ehapb i on * l * The Poli- 
tical Revival’ of I lie niuete* nth century show-* 
low the extension of the l ianchi.se in tee 

United Kingdom lir-T to the middles classes the 
* u* i i pound householder as he is called irf his- 
frory — and later on to agi iculturistsVnd ailisue, 
welts the outcome of the religious revival of 
Wesley’s Methodism, and the pressing mad of 
relieving the povoi fiy and distress ol the people. 
It was the same with the literal y spirit of the age 
— Wordsw.orth, Shelley, daily le, l>ickens,all wn.te 
foi “a life ol heedom and beauty ” and unsiJUsh 
happiness, ft is the man at the plough, 
the .woman at the hearth,* the workman 
at. the plummet — Wordsworth’s “ Nature s man 
who tformed the central figure of literature.” 
TJ» rest of the chapters follow that lino of 


thought and teach the lesson tfiat unless the 
spirit of ^humanity runs in and waters iiil the 
concerns of a peoples life, thefo is* no hope for 
that people’s progress. Here 1 may rjuote a 
significant remark of Mr. Maivin. Uc says with 
reference io the political and other movements of 
the nineteenth century' that “ there are two 
points about fill these .and similar movements 
which should bo laid to heart as soon as possible, 
and ofte*i lecalled,’*— (1) that “they are varied 
symptoms of on^ common and general movement 
of thg mind of man ” and that, theiefoie, (2) 
“ the same people who interest thernseh es in#one 
branch of philanthropic work are noaiJy always 
led, so fai as their times and ppwer permit, to 
extend tluir efforts to kindred subjects.” Mr 
Marvin cites in illustration the example of 
Howard, the prisoner reformer, and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Fry. lie might ha ve added the examples of 
Lord Shaftesbury and IJentlufm as even more 
tolling. The foi uier was a stern and unbend- 
ing T/iy ih politics, yet it was his humam- 
tiri.m spint which led fc#j the factory laws, and it 
is his agitit.ion which is regarded as the start- 
ing point of democratic politic,-, and socialistic 
theories and practice in England ^see l)icey V Lear 
and Ojunion in Anyfand). Similarly', Ron' ham as 
the apostle of Utibtaiiaaiism, sneered at reli- 
gion and sentimentalism, but his theory ol 
legislation was dominated by the sentiment of 
humanity which he crystallised into the phrase, 

“ each man counts.” Hence it gamed the active 
•ympithy and support of the ^Evangelical party, 

% w ho dominated the politics of the time and had 
slavery abolished. % # 

Holdln® A(.i: is in Elm m:, jvoi in Favi* 
Further, all ihcso actiuties and movements 
of the nineteenth ccnfiuy, which weie (Inerted 
to the realisation yf the humanitarian idealsof the 
eighteenth by raising the outlook and up- 
lilting the status of the, masses and promoting 
the How of one Hie among them and the . higher 
* classes, rested their “ golden age” in the future, 
not in the past. It is a commonplace th.it we 
cannot break with the past, That commonplace lias 
often «pi Avetf a hindrance to pi ogi ess especially 
in T«idia. The coiifliej; between the paM. on the, 
one hand and the present, and lutur* on the 
other is always with us ; and piogiess is realised 
by a reconciliation between "the two. The te 
concilia^km,* howe\ei, can 4>c i Di eted only by 
deposing the best, ot the past and building the 
future on«so much of* it as is righteous and as 
such sanatana as our Risbis call it, that is to. say, 
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ancient, and ever abiding as the enduring princi- 
ple both of i individual ami of national life. As 
Mr. Marvin puts it, " what we need is n temper 
or a principle which will take us above this un- 
ceasing clash,” (between the past and the present 
and future), 41 some ideal for the sftke of which we 
ahull be content to abandon our father’s house even 
if wo love it, some plan to guide us in building the 
new one lor our solves' if we are compelled to do 
so. Accordingly, in the nit) et.ee nth* century, 
“ since the reforming pioneers of the devolution" 
in France, “a hundred andTtifty years agu, men 
have been living for the future and believing in 
it as they had never done before. We have been 
living for the uituro and living in Hope/’ 

India’s Cwnthiiks of Hock 
These essential constituents of progiess which 
emeigo from a study of Mr. Marvin’s book sug- 
gest jto* us in India the important enquiry : Is 
the nineteenth century, which Mr. Marvin holds 
out for the West as “ the Century- of- Hope,' 
equally so for India ? „ 

The good and bad of that century have no 
doubt affected India. Hut a hundred years of pio- 
gross are too^ .short a period, for a vast and 
ancient country such as India to afford a 
guarantee that the joining )cars will bo there- 
fore necessarily a continuity of that progress and 
its hopes, Lvon in the ease of Europe, with 
which Mr. Marvin deals, he does not write of 
the nineteenth centmy as the starting point of 
hupv. fur tUe twentieth He taken into account 
the forces of humanity as the ideal of progress 
which operate 1^ in the centuries preceding and 
which, because they so operated, paved tie way 
for the humaniiaiian ideas and practices ,of tlie 
nineteenth, In short, he trades the soul of the 
mosiiig .springs of the present denvcM fiom the 
nineteenth century to “ the ’living past ” going 
back to the ancient times. That ought to be the 
test. for India too. For us also in this country ‘the 
last hfltidred yoais with all their "awakening, 
intellectual, social, political, industrial, and reli- 
gions, should mean nothing certain, nothing 
stable, but nicely and so far eddies in the current, 
unb -s oudi hope as we can reason A bly’ddrivp ;tnd 
do derive from that ,vakeitvn£ on account of hidia's 
contact with the \\ est is bucked up by the hopes, 
if any, ol the centuries that preceded, 

Protest wt Mia ement.s of India 
Headers of the Indian Beviein nodd perhaps he 
hardly reminded that in LSOi) the late Mr. Justice 
Rai ade (joined tho catching appellation of 
“ Protestant Hinduism ” to hearten the cause, of 


social and political reform in India. He traced its 
origin to the Bhahti school i, e., the Saints of the 
cult of Devotion, who came from all castes in 
India, particularly the lowest and despised, 
in the 16th century after Christ, and 
who tried to democratise, ffhe leligious and social 
polity of the country by protesting against caste, 
rites and ceremonies, against animal and human 
sacrifices, against the Yoga system of austerities, 
and preached and practised a life of love for God 
and man. It was a humanitaiian movement. 
That protestant movement said Mr. Barrnde, 
covering a period of 60 years or so, led also to the 
political movement in Maharashtra, gloiilied by 
the heroic patriotism, wise statesmanship and 
martial spirit of Shiva ji. To Mr. Itanade it; bu- 
rned a Century of Hope for India. Sir Kamkiisln a 
Bhandarkar, however, followed by pointing out 
that it was not, historically speaking, comet to 
say that the protestant movement of Hinduism 
had begun so late as the Kith century, A 1), 
i. ©., about ‘JO centuries after the Aryans bad 
settled iii India and that if it weie tine it had so 
begun, the fact was not creditable to the genius 
of Indian, civilisation. I lie true ‘‘ict, said Sir 
jiamkrishna, is that protestant Hinduism, winch, 
in the 16th century culminated in the huinuni- 
taiian ideals of the Bha a, school, had begun 20 
centuries earlier, firs* with tho Hpumshads- as a 
protest against the animal sacrifices of the Vedas 
and in favour of 4 the path of knowledge and 
contemplation as tho ideal of pi ogress. Tho next 
protestant. movement, was that ol Buddhism, 
which, agreeing with the Fpanishads in then 
opposition to animal sacrifices, disagreed with 
them as to their gospel that knowledge and 
contemplation saved .ian ; it rested its idea of 
progress in the ethical ideal, l e., right conduct 
by purification of tho heart and restraint of the 
passions. That ethical movement of progress 
was followed by the Bhakti movement which held 
that faith and love meant progress. This wasfTne 
culminating 4 point in the progress of humanity, 
as the ideal inherent in piogiess for India. 

TlJK V>DIC r DEAL MOVES IN INDIA 
It is wrong to say that that cult, to which 
Mr, Itanade gave the name of protestant 
Hinduism, was an original growth of the I6th 
cefttury and had no roots in the past There 
have been those who think that, the best' that 
is in Hinduism of the present . tins os — its 
humane spirit — is due to Buddhism. The late 
Sir William Hunter, who has made h\s name 
memorable in Indian annals by his “Imperial 
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Gazetteer of India, ” and* whose weekly articles 
in thecniumns of J'he Loruioii Times on Luuian 
questions alter his retirement^ from the Indian 
Civil Service down to the time of Ins death 
attracted considerable attention both in England 
and here, committed himself to t he view that, 
Buddha had once for all lixod the standard of life 
for India by his Gospel of Renunciation. Even the 
late Swam) Vivekananda succumbed at one time 
to Unit view, forgetting tint, but tor the /ed.is, 
there could n >t. have been Tim l 'p<miBjmb, 
but for the (JpuiisleuR, there could have been 
no Buddha, hue for Buddha jlieio could 
have been no lihakli school of junto taut. 

Hinduism in India and but ft 1 * the Bhakti sohoo’, 
the»v could have been #io Shiva ji and rw* 
(mm Gowrnl and tho political ujdieavai which 
thev pioneered In short, each was a 

riatio:.! sequence of its nntnediafu pas4 in 
the sfrt^e ot jua'gres^, while it. piufcswt to ho 
a piottM. against it The roots el ail 

tl f.-e protectant movements of Hindmir Bom 
1 lie l'|nnioii.td^ to Buddhism, from Buddhism to 
/limit.! lay in the Ved »s, because tlu* central 
p ant A the \^dus rested in their gospel of (lifn, 
tl'o law of righteousue*-*, and it is the seed of 
t.h u. gospel that tMietilhjjj^rat, according fo tlirt 
I [unishads, as ugiitcoiiMiesa meaning t.o be 
, right with God by contemplation, next, according 
to, Buddhism, as light conduct hy self restraint 
and seixice of huniMhbv, and lastly, according to* 
the Rhakti school, as a life Ji\cd b) Ulith m and 
io' o of God ami the service of man This j.-, 
“tuc li\ ing past ” -- to use Mr, ManinT pluase 
. applied to the West — which lias in wed India 
-or twenty centuries. It is living in the pu ,6 en f 
of India with the ideal of progress as humanit) - 
to use another phrase ol Mr. MarvinV, also applied 
to the West — because, in the midst of much that 
darkens India's civilisation during the last 20 
con£uries/»thn fact stands to its signal cm edit that 
the labour of those centimes has lesultefl in the 
gospel of Akinina paramo A harmaha — abstention 
from injury to others is the highest religion or 
duty, and in the gospel of peace as the cured ot 
creeds. • 

DEFECTS OF INDIANS I’llOORESSlVE MOVEMENTS 
It is true that this ideal, which horn the* 
living paf?t has been struggling across these 20 
centuries to move India’s life up Co now, has 
failed to realise’ itself actively in. several depart- 
ments of f that life. Eor one thing, the 
Hftidu, in the name of the gospel of A himsa } 
refuses ’to .Be cruel to and killing the bug or the 


serpent ^but does pot see the ci unity of infant 
m:u J Hrtg», enforced widowhood, the n’gid exclusive- 
ness of caste, and so forth ; he tamely submits to 
despots in politics and priestcraft in religion and 
moves listless in face of autocracy, whether in the 
state or society". • 

• This failure of India’s "humanitarian ideal to 
invigorate the people so as to enable them to feel 
it keenly and practise it actively in all the 
lolatiqns of lile, particularly political, is heat 
accounted for if we appreciate the force of tho 
points which I have specified above as emerging 
from a study of Mr. Marvin’s IjooIc. It will 
take beyond the limits allotted for me 
in .those columns to dwell on those points at 
length. Briefh , the humanitarian ideal of India 
has not fructified especially in ho** political condi- 
tions of the last 20 centuries, •first, because it has 
been in practice of a passive character. It was 
unfortunate for India that that ideal was formu- 
lated in the word A/iimsa. Phrases, whatever the 
men who pride themselves on being practical 
may say in lidicule of them, liave made and 
unmade men, nations, kingdoms, and institutions, 
lie lit ham’s u One man, one vote ” and Rousseau's 
Liberty, Equality, and Eraternity ’’ have done 
more for ti le growth of the democratic spirit 
among the masses than alb the reasoning 
of tin? books. Mr. James Blaine is said 
to have lost his lace for - the American 
Presidency through his ill-timed phrase 
‘Tliuu, Romanism, and Rebellion.” It is a great 
tiling foi people to ha**} their ideal put into tho" 
tabloid of a catching phrase. The "word indeed 
must be Tnadc (h\sh i>* el. so it witheis. But before 
it is made lies); it^ must^bvconceivcd in the womb 
of society. So a great idea condensed into 
a, catching phrase rouses bettor than an) thing 
else fcTm emotions ol the ideal in the average nmn, 
and appeals .to him most effectively as \he 
*' tremendous dialectic ” or audacious logic of his 
unsophisticated mind and heart. It was good, 
therefore, that India’s ideal of humanity was 
phrased in ^ fern^ila which has become a house- 
hold wofd But, unfortunately it was so phrased 
as to give the ideal thy impiess of a negative 
character and tend to make it a passive virtuo. 
When an ideal t!»kes a passive turn, it loses half 
its vigour. Under its influence mon acquire the 
habit of temporising with jtg obligations whenever 
the rails for its practice arise. It makes us 
Hamlets, not Humpdens. Hence “ the mikl 
Hindu*” of whom Sir William Huntc^ wrote as 
“ the product of Buddhistic teachings incorporated 
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into Hinduism.’’ This passivj spirit of'humanit\ 
signified by the word was afpaiVntb 

perceived by the Bhakti school. Its saints 
either do not use the word but tixprfas the nha 
of humanity by the terms Jhn/a A sham a and 
ShaMi (love, forgiveness and prncfc) which aie posi 
tive virtues bringing out the active character o! 
the ideal or, when they do use it, tip 1 }' as, lot 
instance, the Maratha saint f dnaneshvaia who 
is regarded as the father oft* Marat ha nationality, 
distinctly explain that Ahimsu means not n erely 
abstaining from in jury to others but actively 
doing good fro and uplifting the low, the ignor- 
ant, the weak, the sinful, the fallen, and th«* 
despised, 

NO OHUANJe UNION’ OF r EOF MS 
This Hh'ikti* movement, however, lasted lui 
too short a time — for only f>0 years — to repair tlu; 
defect. And the habit of temporising with the 
ideal whi'di was its necessary result led to 
timidity ; that timidity led in its turn to a 
cleavage between the intellectual classes and the 
toiling masses*’ As pointed out by Dr Hondo 
and Sir llama krishim BhaAdaikar, Buddhism 
collapsed because f there was no organic uni-m 
between its priesthood and laity, no ireepar.n.lc 
bond with' the broad stmta of the secular life o! 
the people to make the gospel of humanity How 
as one stiearu boldly and feitilise all the ianks 
and gradations from top to bottom. W hen 
Buddhism collapsed and was replaced c by 
Brahmanism, the mischief became worse. The 
great Hhankar.udiury a *uys in one of his vvoil.s 
that he bus to compromise tfuth a*s ho really 
discerns it to please “ tin* ignorant people.” it 
was not the philosophVi k md tli^j prophet laismg 
the average man to his* level but ratbet going 
down to tbe t level of the latter and lowering bis 
idoal to put them in good humour. Wo s?*e the 
tradition and trace of it ip the *gospel of tho.e 
who now either oppose political and social leftum 
'or are indift’rent to it, Ihey say: u we mu^t 
take Hie people witli us. ’ Instead of taking the 
people with t^aici, they allow tfic petiole to guide 
thorn. The humanitarian ideal, whicYi is the 
inherent condition pf pi ogress is a spiufual 
ideal, be< m f u society as a union cd men is a 
spiritual c liosion: i.e , a unidn of theii spirit, 
materialised in their oi gap isat ions and institu- 
tions. Ami the fysf condition of a.spintual 
cohesion is the spirit of fearlessness in the pursuit 
;>f an ideal. That is why tho Mayawati Gita 
places obhayam i.e., fearlessness, fts the 'first of 
the virtues of a commonwealth, Henco Sir 


Rumakrishn.i Bh indMkfir was right when in 1 HDD, 
m explaining whv India’s j.rogressive movement 
wPh its ideal of humanity from the time of tho 
Hpamshads down to the years of the Bhakti 
period had iud>\] to fyuctify ns it deserved, 
pointed out that it was pinned by the want of 
that dashing and *Vu loss spirit which eairies out 
tho convictions ol the heart in spite of external 
insistum).’’ 

THE 1\ ALI Yl'UA IS 1\1 )Ia’s UOMiEN ACE OF HOI»E 
lie might have added tint it failed also 
heeau-e tor centuries the philosophers and 
thinkers of India have led the masses to rest tho 
Golden Age in the pist, not. in the future, by 
constantly dinning into their ears tho doctrine 
'that this age as the age of Kali is tho ago of sin, 
decay, and con upturn That false auto-sugges- 
tion lias weakened the national mind by lobbing 
it eft all hope. It : s the po*»ts ami saints of the 
Bhakti school who piote.ted against tint Mud on 
the Kahwitj and deified it as the Age oi Hope,. 
In their religion., ti-nehin the ideal of 

humanity inhenmt in prcgies* e.mphasised as it 
iiad not-*bin/i b> hue m India as the eh-al towards 
which tin* Iiith/nttf more ^.lun the ages which 
pi eroded it wis mui'hmg with irs miW oi 

riutu'iiity and progrvA ^1 all as c.pnft lirdtueGod 
and Man. That fftakfi movement n s been 
succeeded by itnins contact with Engi.tn 1 and 
tho We.it. d ins coincidence m I mb i i hfttoi v 
with her awakening dining , M*o nineteenth 
centm \ *'H<1 now h- the herald <i our hop- for 
the fut me denvcl from the p;;>t Ivwi.ty 
cent ui ies oi our sneient hnloiv. To India, 
theie oi hat oeutuiy ma\ be devi ibed as il tho 
(Vntuiry ol Hope” p o\*did we ! mid our future 
on tho ■* ■ plratiorif o» the present by impiovmg 
on the Yedic, ideal oi right oosness dwelt peal into 
the Bhakti ideal of humanity as the constituent 
element. of progicv But for that we must 
possess and practice the virtue t f Jearlrsi 
ness emphasised by the Gita as the prime condi- 
tion of national growth. The viitim oi the 
democratic spirit, of the Bhakti school earned 
into and spiritualising our political, social, and 
economic, in fact, all the sides and strata of our 
national, life is our hope for the luture. To that 
end Mi Mmrvuis books are <vry helpful on 
account of their suggostiveness and the healthy 
mental atmosphere their study creates ' with the 
moral impulse t)iat study inspire 
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^ HRS is an epoch making ago indeed ! We 
have been “ privileged I say so advised 
ly -to witness tluf biggest war in history 
and to sillier or profit by its insults. 
There has never been a bigger convulsion in the 
wot Id than the one wo have just passed thiough, 
when civilization itself seemed to be tottering to 
ifs very foundations. Institutions that appoiivd 
to be rooted in granite have disappeared in a 
single night’ So great were the foires, politic il 
, 'fid and economic, tint strutted about the 
w mil ready to engulf it’ Rut fortunately tor 
u t the world has withstoTid the shock of thuno 
f Dices and is now undergoing :? process of i*'< aus- 
tm-Aion, lust'd on the principles of humanity. 
Ii.sltf'o, equality and liberty • • 

in India, this i econ-truct i vc process imv la* 
*v 'erica! 1 v summed up in th'vo impoitaut 
d.vumcpfs winch art*, in my npim >n, thiee 
in Jimik's in tie* onward and upward pingre^s 
>t nd > \ it* tie* direi-t ion ol seltf-d, fkei minatioo 
<n 1 -elf g >vei iirnc«it .They are these, fir<t > tlm 
/ , x,nn lUi\ second, tiro hfthtatnal C'h/ntnwinu 
'.' cc’/, arid ♦ hi/ d, t \\*y ah' h lit t I ttiwrttifti J *o nnh* * 
4// Iu‘frnt l’lie success of the t wo burner will 
i •• •*- -1.11 il\ <h*pi nd upon the manner in \vhi-*h 
p? otdems connect < d wit.h the^latter ai •* appro n*h 
cj riitue Ire- l)ri»n much public din us^i >n 
(Pi troi s ed uc it ion J. since the pubnoPien ol tin* 
■ mvi'i’^iLv Omunns'-nm Report., and * hi-s m* < h *s 
a ii ippv augui y tor the future. * i mm unite*-, 
me seen today \ ving with cif.umunit.ies m 

pi oviding tiie greatest, possible facilities for the. 
r 5 iucatiori.il ad v mcement of their, respective 
units At long list the Anglo fndim commi. 

1 1 i t y also seems to luvo woke up from it-; 
lethayjv io this n^p f ct This is as a should he. 

* 'The (Jnivoisit\ < ‘nmmission lk|ioit ha-‘ also 
Ijyen instrumental in rinsing the foi illation of 
< loufmi ttee.- -hv rhe hve, we live in an age of 
( lorn missions and (Committees and nothing of 
imp 'irianee is done without - all over India, for 
the. puiposc of discussing the suitability or other 
wise of tjie various recommendations of the 
commission to the needs of their respective 

1 profinces. ] am gl id to note that the subject of 
European and Anglo-Indian education has also 

* found a special pi renin tho. report and as such 

* will ctrtainly fall within the purview of the corn- 
niit.tce, appointed by the Government of Madras. 


Referring to tho subject of European Elucation 
the University’Commis-ion observes, firstly that 
the want of adjustment between the European 
Secondary School courses^ nd the requirements of 
tfie University is one of the c mses why Europeans 
and Angfo Indiap so raroly attempt University 
courses, secondly that the # younger members of 
the feu rope in Dimrciled Community should be 
brought, into association during the joins of 
their University and technological training, with 
the Young Jndhns with whom "they will after- 
wards he brought into association in business or 
in* other way ami thirdly, that the European 
School sjstem should be continued upon present 
lines of org mis ition but iu order to meet 
eToitivMv the needs ot the Domiciled Community, 
it is y-resj, irv that, the Europe m Secondary 
SohooN-vstem should he more closely co ordinated 
with the University system. In reviewing the 
needs of the European Schools, the committee 
appoint, ed for the purpose cannot do better than 
proceed along tfie linoR indicated * above, because 
the same remarks may well be applied to the 
state of things in the Madras IbcsideiMi) also 
It is a matter for much satid‘ ictjm that t'heie 
•ir«» at present more young* men arid young 
ladies ot the community in the University classes 
Jinn ever before Rut in tin*-. respect tilings are 
not whit they ought to be or cm he under more 
favourable conditions wheie the European School 
sysfcoij) is so workcd*mr,o the general sjstem Jjhafc 
the two link up at a suit*'. tile sf..:j$c hading on by 
easy gradation tcutbe UiiiveiMt. Mow that the 
authorities rcyicern^d ha\e assigned schools for 
the Domiciled Com mu nit.) a mogni-ed place in 
tim general scheme of education, it, bellows these 
ironies ted in European education to examine 
the Fan ope in js<‘hool sjstein \u»h a to 

}>iing the sime into lino with the geneial 
educational system of this Ricudei cy ()qe who 
knows it will surely admit, that the present, 
ciit^icitlufti of studios of /he European Jligh- 
Sch#ols is shut up,*so *to saj, m » Mind alley. 
It leads nowhere. Jdie separation ot Italian 
Schools from European School* took place* in 1 HH> 
when the Matriculation examination was still the 
test of fy?i»p{*s fop University cTlucafion And tlm 
Efcropean High Schoo^ s))lahus diawn up then 
eorrespondtmd broadly with that of the Matiiculu- 
^ion class and is still in operation in Eyic pran 
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Schools, whereas the M itriculation syllabus itself 
has long si pee been replacod by that of the 
S S. L C. propiratory to Intermediate edueifriou. 
This divergence between the two systems of 
education has acted as a potent deterrent to the 
Scholars of Europe m Schools, desirous of con- 
tinuing tl\oir further elum'iou in ^he University. 
Since a vast umj jnt.y of IS«* ! it »? os now reading in 
European Scho ds uvo ’devi tr 1 to make India 
their future home, one would ui^ur illy e'xpect to 
see a closer co-ordination between tlio two systems 
in as many points as possible. 

Tim Europe in H»gli School course extends over 
two years, whereas the e jive-ponding school final 
course extends over Hnoe u*irs. This gives a 
decided advantage to t!ie sons of rich Indians who 
can afford the luxmy of getting their children 
educated in European Schools, which are allowed 
to h ivo on their .rolls notr Europeans t.o the 
maximum limit of fifteen per cent of their total 
strength. Another point of von great ad vintage 
is the fact that there is no minimum ago li* bt tor 
candid ites appearing for the High School ex n 
min itiou whereas c mdidates fm the S S L (’ 
exuuinition should complete their sixteenth year 
at the time of appearing for the same. One would 
no doubt find it difficult to justify’ these special 
privileges euj >yed by the children of Min lich 
few- 1 - July suck- children have access to Emop*an 
Schools because of prohibitive foes — i r i the matter 
of education. L see no reison why all such 
invidious distinctions should not bo levelled up 
on grounds of equality and justice 

With a view to provide addition'll facilities for 
the jiiguer education of the Domiciled Uomnnjuitv, 
l would suggest Ui ut one of the existing jlrgh 
Schools should be raised to the gi>ado of a Oullogi , 
which will help to render trAmi^ion tw the Dnner 
sity a more matter of course to scholars from 
European Schools, Institution of scholarships iy 
larger numbers, both private and public would 
alsohiO ‘another moans of dnwipg tlfe poorer 
members of the communt \ n» t,ha p irtuls of Mm 
Universit - I d> not agree with those who sn 
that the Euimp. n School system should he* 
bifureited so a s t' provide two gc^denof* M^hool.-y 
citonng for the t wo chw-es «>f pupils the imtliiui 
ties are cilled upon to eduetty', namely, for those 
who will orocood to^the University and for those 
who will not. Tig} suggested bifurcation is, in 
n:y op m m, not o*dy unnecessary r and« luVuactic 
able but inadvisable also. | am fully con vine Al 
that the libcjfd education provided in life Second- 
ary Schools equips the scholars sufficiently well 
for the various business oi life. What *is now 
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wanted is, more youngjnen of the Domiciled 
Community, in the various professions, such as, 
medical, educational, engineering, legal etc., and 
in the several departments of (Government service, 
in order to obtain for the community, fts due 
share in the administration'of India. Therefore, 
the future wolfare of the community lies in the 
direction of higher education and nothing else. 

An adjustment, of the date of the High School 
ex iminution, so as to bring it into line with that 
of the S. S. Ij. (A examination, is also urgently 
required in the interests of collegiate education 
and I snv so because the long holiday from 
December to .July enjoyed by High School candi- 
dates under present arrangements has in many 
rises, exercised adverse influences upon their 
higher education. Koine well meaning ciitics 
have often pointed out that the number of 
European Schools, in the Madras UiD , is far in 
excess *rf tne reii needs of the community, ..and 
have there Faro suggested the applintum of tho 
principle of concentration of eff'oi f and conserva- 
tion of resources in regard to such Schools The 
Directoi of Public Instruction has also Fmjuently 
remarked i r? hisn reports on Europ«a' education 
upon the overlapping o| school '•■in jM idias These 
and other pi ohUnns -‘on meted with Euiopean 
edufiitioy in tins Pj'hhuA 1 . 1 cy ivqirrr cnel'ul 
investag ition wbmh U e may expict from th,e 
com mi tf.ee of elii-ihor.ai exports appointed by 
the CJovci foment <it Madras foi tJjat purpose. 

INDIA AFTER FIVE YEARS' ABSENCE. 

B\ Mil A. VI S l ■ F A LI. I C S. 

* 

Wi’ripped hi Uu- maiitlc oi beauty, 

Crown* ft with the snow of tin hills, 

Itejob'e in the roar of tin' rivers, 

Or dream in the blue of thy Jhds * 

Motheiland ! (Jteet thy 1 one wanderer, 

( I rant softies, if it be but. a tew, 

Until thou and thy ehildinn have tasted 
Of sorrow distilled like the dew. 

This cannot dim thy^bnght lustre, 

Nor absence thy dear love dethrone, 
Enshrined as the choicest of blessings, 

'in the hearts of thy children- thine own. 

Who can set, limits to freedom ? — 

Thv endless succession of Plains • * 

Will give us thy boundless hoiizons, — 

Where the mighty Eternal remains. 

* Lakes. 



ISLAM, US PAST AND FUTURE 

BY 

Mr. V. B. MEH^A. 


T is nearly four tdlm hundred years ago now 
that A1 Jslam wa« born in the deserts of 
Arabia. It is a religion of fire, fo, it. was 
meant for the Arabs, a people as quick and 
impulsive as fire. The sands of the desert in 
Arabia burn, burn the whole day under a fierce 
sun, and yearn for water that never conies. And 
so naturally, the people inhabiting the country of 
these sands wore gifted with g»eat, insatiable 
longings and desires like the sands of their 
desert. They lived aloof and apart from the 
wo? Id at the time wlfhn the Hindus w(*re 
lesplendcnt with the doings oT the Maui \ as and 
Hu’ (iiiptns, when Alexander had penetrated into 

Mm Kast •wit ii his Macedonian hordes* when 
• > 
Hannibal was thundering at the gata% ol Koine, 

am! when the Aehemenians and Sissmians of 
P* isia were iiuniilinting Koine in Asia. They weie 
cun tent, to b<» *q>i etatois then, - -perhaps feeling 
hk» ..he ISecJpsiastcs that. all these things weie but 
\ 'initv, -oi perhaps, because tliey weie umonsci- 
<>!)- of thei ’ >wn penim Then came Mohomed 
lLc Korei.shitc and uytfcd them with tho»hoii<f of 

* simple, democratic, and highly practical 
•"igi-ni, - which was paitiallv lounded upon 
htd.nsm. 'Phis union of the Arabs vns smne* 
Mnijg like the m-uption of a volcano which throws 
i "t lava, and a.-diei all around, or like a mighty 
Munpest which makes the sea forget its old, old 

* * mils and inundate all the surrounding land. Thfl 
Arabs inched upon the world then •with the cry 
of * There is no (led but one (3od, and Mohon ed 
is* his Pi upheld Thei * belief was intense and 
their valour matchless, and so, empiies and 
kingdoms fell before them as they had never 
before fallen before anyone. Within eigjity 
T ars ifftei tneii Prophet/s death, the # Arabs had 
created a greater empire than the Romans had 
done \n eight hundred years. Rome, the tenor 
of Europe was shorn of half her possessions and 
Hie mighty Empire of Persia was shivered to 
atoms b) them. 

Wherevei the Arabs went, culture flourished. 
Those children of the desert possessed two 
jq utilities to a surprising extent — the quality 
of assimilating all that was gooll and great in 
other nations* and the quality of transfoi ming all 
that t^ey had assimilated into something 
*hi illiant and almost new. On account of these 
gifts )he^ were able to combine the cultures of 
India, Persia, Greece, Eg)pt and China. With 


ideas borrowed from the architects es of 
Byzantium atid of Persia, they started the 

Saracenic Style” which for etherealness, aci mi- 
nes*;, infinite grace, and infinite delicacy is 
suggestive of *fairy lands forlorn,’ of women 
dreemt of but neve# seen, *of ideal ]>i ssions, and 
mooJs. With the union of the philosc pints of 
the Hindus and the Greeks, they produced 
thinkers and philosophers like A \ errors and 
Avicenna, whoso teachings undermined the 
dpetiine of Papal infallibility in Christian 
Europe, and thus made the Reformation possible. 
The present day knowledge of chemisti), pin sics, 
mathematics, astronomy, .pul medicine would 
have been impossible without the labours of Ihe 
Arab Scientists. All the graceful, fantastic and 
brilliant elements in Mdllcrn European liiei.it tuts 
have been duo to the influence of the Aiab 
literatuic. The culture centre .of Europe tiom 
the eighth to thw eleventh renting uas (Vidova 
which w r as then known as 1 The jewel of the v. mid ' 
Kin ally, it must he mentioned that the Merlrin 
European cultuie which boasts # so rmilf of 
treating woman chivalrously fyul of giuig hu a 
high place in society, is after all but fbe film of 
the Hispano — Arab chivalry. 

• Arabian culture took root ^nd liourbltd in 
many parts of the wor Id, -in Damascus, Haghdud, 
Cairo, quid Gordova^Jt was a ho insf run cnlnl 
in fas*hioni#g the spirit of ih$ mltuic <i llio 
Pcrsiafln and Turkish races. 

'Next, to the Arab.-', tlu*. Persians aie the most 
important nation in Islamic histc r\ . It. is a 
strange happening that the Persians never become 
a £reat. n ilitary people after their Islamr/atim 
in the seventh century. All theii genius *\\ htt’h 
# wns fornirrlv devoted to the cultivation of 
the science of war and government vns fuutd 
to the cultivation of knowledge and the sense of 
bpautv Jrcyn # the day that^the Enqin of the 
Sassrftiians tumbled .down at Nehavt nd. The 
Court*of the brilliant Abbassides was 1 lion. uglily 
Persian in tone and spirit. More than half the 
great musicians, poets, philosophers, aicluttets, 
and scientists^ of Baghdad in her gieatesl da\s 
wer^ of Persian ’origin. Then from the tenth 
centur) onwyuls, Ptrsfa*began to shim-- not any 
more as an appanage of the Aiabs, but as 
hei^elf. During the six or seven emturies that 
followed, she produced her wofldeiful poets, 
philosophers, jurists, and scientists, Hre developed 
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her sense of ni t, and becai&e to the Lglaivic 
peoples what Italy was to Ivuope at. the time ol 
the Renaissance. The culture of the cPersians 
spread everywhere. Her poets inspired the 
genius of the Ottoman poets, and the Urdu and 
Persian' poets of India, ' Her school of painting 
travelled to Spain and India. Her gardens' 
became tho models of girdnis in 4 Egypt/ Spain, 
Afghanistan, ami Jigiu. fc Her architectural 
oi munents— like tie* blue tales and the pietru. tfnnt 
\voi k came and influenced tt»o Moghul arclutec 
ture of India If Arabia can be called the brain 
of Hid a id, Persia is its soul. 

Of the other Mamie peopks there is not much 
1,.j be said. Peoples like the Afghans, the Selju- 
.{un, buUs and otlieis weie brave, wonderfully 
m , e, but the) had no gie t creative or construc- 
. i \ gimm.s in them. * Tney produced great heroes 
like M rimmed of Gazni, Alp Arslan, Alulek Shah, 
Sal.uUn, hut did little to advance tho scienv'e, art., 

>1 the philosophy of the Ai ahs and the Pei Mans. 
The most piominent ni these Islamic peoples are 
tin- Ottoman Tnrks. They hecajue masteis ol a 
gioat empire within a vers short penod of time, 
h) pioduciug a series, of remarkable rulers aid 
leati/.s like Ba) uzid I, Mohomed JJ, Selim the 
Ginn, and Suleyman the Magnificent. Cut natuie 
lias denied to them an v other gift — except* tint 
of physical stiength. 'Lla \ Kept up the tradition 
of Mamie valuin’, after the degenei ation of td»o 
A* ibs, but they ucie not capable of founding 
a Mif’oml Baghdad oi Godova. Tneir litjgiatuic 
cannot beeompaied with Asubov Persian, litera 
tane m onginafit), or tmtihty of invention, They 
could give birth to no Avorloes or Avicenna. 
Th<n saw and imitated Urn I5)*antine style ot 
aichiteetuie, but. were not Capable of building 
anot he* Alhr.mh* i. TJiere is however one pQ ; r*t 
wJiicl^the Eutopean htstni i.iti sliould notice, nnd 
Mi »t is, — that the O-tom.m Turk, ‘though rm 
hcholai , unconsciously hi Ip* d to educate Junopey 
For* h\ cptunng Const, ntifioplu in 145d, he 
lowed the (Jirelc stdi »l.i * > to (lee to Italy wheio 
they wine lusn mAnthl in starting tllo $n6vc- 
oa-nt known a* the 4 Kefou stance 1 — which* is the. 
rtarting point of the Modern European eultuic 
ai 't m ihzatnm. • # 

It is not. t,!4e ^purpose, of the present artnlc to 
write about the achievement* Af tho Indian 
Moslems. It might onky^osrfid here en patisant, 
that tie v rank m rotinements, originality, and 
eiciVwo t.wulty after the Arabs and t)se Persians 
ami hi I ue (•tlier Mohomcdan peoples in ^ the 
*Ust.o»\ id lslniw, * 


The civilization of Islam looks at present as a 
waning civilization. Whether it will become 
extinct — like the civtliz itions of Greece and Rome, 
Assyria and Egypt, it is # difficult to predict. 
Of the part it has taken in moulding tho history 
and life of mankind, mucli can be said. Jt gave 
a simple religion to the world much more exulted 
and kindlier than that of the Hebrews, nioio 
virile, more dircc til y monotheistic than that prea- 
ched by Christ. This religion united men more 
successfully than perhaps an v oilier religion lias 
ever done. It brought out Hie qualities of bravery 
in its followers' so well, that lor the last twelve 
hundred }outs no man has dared to associate 
4 cowardice * with a Mohomod m. Islam also led the 
world in science for eight bandied mmis, Jr 
taught philosophy to the benighted huiopi of the 
Middle Ages. The piesent educational syitem 
of Europe owes more to the Arabs than t'«»the 
Gieeks or Romans. Is! mi h is pioduoed one gieui, 
epic and some wondei fully beautihi! lyrical puet/y 
which has inspired the poets ol Ihowme, 
Germany, Itu 1 )', and «>i Gimlu lmm. Itii.s 
enriched tile imfusfcual arts of Hie w. rid - ait* id 
metal curving, damascening, * u f Its , ;vi ite. tim 
is the delight of those » love the b M.i*nu\ i bn 
faery, tfie fanciful. 1 1* s fifties mi iemlgntdily 
over all the continents of tin » nth. Tnc pump 
and splendour, the geueiosi'y and nnhij,t\ (if us 
Kings haVe become \\ by wuidin human smietj. 
jfet us also a<?d in all f , ii nc,-s that its vices h.o e 
been unduly exaggerated lw r,> enemies That. 
Islamic society had its vices is not 1o be denied- - 
for. which society has been free fi oin them ( — 
but that they were \vui.-e tlian those of othet 
Societies, we emphatically deny. The vices ol 
some of thA Ommcyads or Ahhas^nb-s or tli<'s 
of some of the Tui kish Sultans find their paml- 
lels in the vic.es ol some <d the Unman Ceus.irs, tbc 
Roman Popes, the Russian G/ai^, .and tin* luJeia 
of many other European countries besides. 

The immediate future of the Mimic peo; k*s is 
a subject on which one might, he allowed to spe- 
culate, now that Tui key will unlor tuna tel v become 
an almost negligible ♦'and a semi independent 
Power. It was in the early part of tho sixteenth 
century that Sultan Selim wrested 1 the title of 
‘Caliph’ from the moribund Ahhassides. From that 
time until novv^ t lie Turkish sovereign has somehow 
managed to be looked upon as tho lawful 1 Caliph,’ 
The fact that he was master of the largest and the 
strongest empire in the Islamic, woild, and that 
he was really the ‘Guardian of the twci cP ivs of 
Mecca and Medina ’ helped him to legalize that 
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whiclf^aH originally at act of usurp ition. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, Turkey was shorn of 
many of her possessions, but her position in the 
Islamic world was not affected thereby. Constan- 
tinople remained the headquarters of Islam. Then 
came the Great War* of five years ago, in which 
the Sheriff of iVflfcca declared his independence. 
The two holy cities of Islam thus passed out of the 
ruie of the Turkish Sultan. Whatever teims may 
now be imposed on Turkey by the Allies, one thing 
rn i v hi* almost taken for granted — that Arabia will 
r. ,t henceforward form a part *of the Ottoman 
Empire -in wlrcb case, the Turkish Sultan 
would 'ipso [into cease to ho the Ga^ph ’ -for ho 
iru'-t he the 4 Lord of Mecca and Medina ’ ’ 

lleside.j Arabia, theie are other part* of 1 he 
ru-kish Eiipne which will become either 4 in<W 
p^'idimt ’ or he placed under* some Mandatory 
S ? (m' -i Egypt will become BuUsh. Great Britain 
w *■ the Al md itorv Power in Mesopotamia, 
-^,in< j might become a Hebrew hfcta to again 
And IS y i in will be under Fiench inllueiicn 

i ’ u* the other J-damic countiier outride lie 


like a lapip in the night which is overwhelming 
the once glorious a^d resplondeiA world of DUm, 
Having no strftng leader to look up to, the 
Islamic peoples all over the wan Id will now be- 
come more 4 national ’ and less 4 Dianne,’ That, 
is, they will now prefer to evolve on national lines, 
and help to strengthen a no glorify the com try 
in which they nro living, rather than thiik of 
fevering ‘ extra- tefi donaJ ’ men. The Amis 
of Arabfa will now tn to make Arabia gic.it, 
The # Arabs of tl*o Pei sums, and iho 

Arabs of Mesopotamia v\ il] all be inspired mcuo 
by purely national idenb In the same \ym\. the 
Indian Mohuiuedans will liencefoj wind loti moie 
4 Indian ’ than bofoie, look upon the Hindus and 
Parsis with more brothel Jy feelings -since their 
eiftru-Indian interests will become narrow ei and 
narrower with the passing of time Ihe ‘countiy’ 
will become more in poi taut thaif ‘religion’ toti.em. 
This kind of evolution, v\o weight mention, is not 
unknown iu history Ecu when Westr tji Bui ope 
was ifnited by the hon^ of Roman UnthoJicbm 
fiom the eighth to t he n\t« i nl ii ri t.I m a . the nmse 


To k'isji Empire, thi*ic is no glorious dawn ..wait 
i « . l' inmodi. i i.clv, Molucca# will Jie nr^ore und< i 
trn 1 hc.-l of hi anno than even now. Afgb.mist .n 
n * on mu til and briokwuid to do anythii g < Hec- 
f**ly And P.*. su^^ith h*r aput\\ nftd 
in’ ''rn, ‘fine wuifaie, (unnot be expected to shim; 


of nationality was veiy feebly developed amoi g 
the European peoples But aftcijhe 4 Uefoi mo- 
tion,’ when the Papa 1 power began to v»aic. the 
idea of nationality began |u> develop with, gieat 
force till in the nineteenth century it leucbiji* the 
summit of its development. 


i he Study aiud Teaching of Economics in India 

m Duf JOHN MATTHAI, M.A., l>.s.. . 


• , UE sfulv of Economics in a 1 mvetsity 

Jf gomu ill' c »vers, <>•• ouL'ht to cover, three* 
stag'** or p*rt-?-(l) Post graduate ~foi 
ti*. lining in res arch, with or without a 
degree, ( J) l holer graduate --preparing by ins- 
tr notion and eximination fora degree, and (.“>) 
Extra groin vte — for the benefit of persons who 
as a. ru|p ar« not eligible for admission to t«he 
l7niver8ity , J by the pn.visi *n of diplomas. 

The* three arc vitally connected with each 
other.* Without a well developed post gia 
dm to depart iin iP, there will be no real, crea- 
tive life m the 1 hiiversity. It is the post 
gradmte woi k of i ho University which sots tin 
tone of the whole intellectual life of the Univer 
sity. A regul ir undei grad u ite course is neces- 
sary *for equipping teachers and advanced 
student*, omj jt also keeps uhve the importance 
of the study in the minds of "students generally. 
Jin extfcn graduate course helps to extend the 
scope of the University and it brings into the 
University a very . valuable practical clement, 


which iS nowhoic of gwnter importance than .in 
the stuTly of*.he social wieners • 

* I, Pv*l (i r»uhifdi j H’ori. 

The essential of pujt giaduate vvoik au — 

(0 Expert direction. 

Q2) An atmospheie of fellowship. 

(4) Adequate stipe nds, 

(I) A weil equipped library. * 

• (5) Facilities of publication. 

(1) Every University should aim at ha\ing at 
least two men of sufficient reputation and expen- 
oncp in nesonreb ami duect yost-gi adiufe woik 
Whore the direction *s i« the hands of out* mam 
there is apt to be a pain wing of mteie.-t— h 
undue insistence on particular points ol view- 
which is a ‘danger in the case a man) sided 
study likc # Eco<iomjcs. 

(Si) There should be # a sufficient. numb; r ol 
advanced students to foiui a i cal fellow? hip~ 
not less than half a de/,en. # 

*3) Wnetlier it m possible fo have a sufficient 
number pf advanced students will depend hugely 
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on the Ynimber and amount of stipends available, 
ft is necessary to*aim at getting the host men 
possible. For that stipends Should be efiered 
equal in amount at least to the initial salary in 
the Provincial Civil Service. Also, an advanced 
student must have a reasonable chance, if he 
succeeds in doing really good work, pf a sutficienly 
attractive career as a lecturer or professor. This 
will to a considerable extent depend on whether 
there is provision for a full undergraduate course 
in Economics in the University. So long as 
Economics finds no place except as part of a larger 
course, so long the best men will be turned away 
from advanced work for want of opportunities. 

(4) An economic library consists for the 

greater part of standard books and Government 
public itions. It would be a good idea if in a 
city like Midras, the University and the Govern- 
ment, especially the Development Departments, 
such as Agriculture, Industries and Co operation, 
could unite in organizing a Central t Libwry of 
Economics for their common use. «* 

(5) Publication is essential to research partly 
as a means of diffusing knowledge and attracting 
criticism and partly to provide tjie student with 
the incentive of reputation. Works of purely 
local interest and of federate excellence may ho 
publj hed locally. But, wnerc a student has done 
work of at least respectable quality on a subject 
of general interest or of exceptional quality 
on a subject of local interest, he should be 
helped to find an English publisher, or an Indiati 
publisher accustomed to doing business abroad. 

If. — JJnder graduate Work. 

The study of EconomictTwill never con\p into 
its own in Iridia until a full under-gr^ dilate 
course is organized leading to a l separate degree in 
Economics. Such a course is necessary (l)fco 
impart an adequate knowledge 4 of Economics and 
Political Science, in view of the coming industrial 
aiyl political changes (2) as an evidence of the 
importance which the University attaches to .the 
study of Economics, (3) to provide men of suffici- 
ently intensive training for advanced work, and 
(4) t,o rnw.te suitable openings for men who have 
done successful vork as advanced rfuudenfcs. v * 
The difficulty at present is* a practical difficulty, 
namely, the lack of teachers. But u^ long as the 
University makes no separate provision for the 
study of Economics, there will bo little inducement 
for colleges to entertain the necessary staff or for 
men to train themselves us* teachers. We cannot 
wait For a l separate degree till a sufficient staff has 
been*first secured, because in reality thoy w/yrk 
mutually as cause and effect. 


Ill Extra Graduate Work. 

A diploma course stands somewhere between a 
vocational and a liberal course of study. It must 
bear a definite relations to the particular profes 
sion or line of work which the student follows or 
desires to follow. At the same time it is not 
intended to train him in , the technique of the 
profession. If thus view is right, a diploma course 
will probably fulfil its object best if it is split up 
into separate courses dealing with the Economic 
aspects of particular lines of work instead of 
being organized as” a single general course. Tho 
following separate courses may he suggested —(«) 
Co-operation, /b) Social Service, (c) Commerce- - 
each leading to a certificate of proficiency. This 
will not necessarily mean a corresponding increase 
ot staff, because some cf the subjects*' will ho 
common to the three courses. 

The great danger with regal'd to the study of 
Economics rot merely in India but in every 
country is f hut it is apt to get out of touch with 
the real life of the country. In Natural Science 
the students’ workshop, is the laboratory In 
Economics the workshop is the community itself 
And nothing is of greater importance than to 
keep him in close relation to tho growing life of 
the community. — [ Paper prepared for the Indian 
Economic Conference J * ' ^ . 


. HOMELAND 

t a y 

u 

Mr. ALEX J. DANIEL 
Weary and lonely and aimless l roam, 
Friendless and homeless I long for my home ; 
Oh ’tis the Homelap J , that dear land of mino, 
Sweet land of mine that I long for and pine ! 

Friends may forsake thee and nations disdain ; 
Foes may oppress thee and leave thee in pain ; 
Could it e’er be that my love to thee cease, 
Land of my^glory, oh ! Home of my peace t 
Pray for thy children united to be; 

Pray for their ne’er-failing service to thee ; 
Then shall behold thee the nations of earth, 
And shall adore thee o|i ! land of my birth ! 

Oh for a glimpse of my Homeland so fair ! 

Oh for a breath of its sweet-scented air ! 

There let me live and oh there let me die ; 
There in sweet, silence my dead bones shall lie. 

Riches and glory I .claim not for me, * 

Better in Homeland a poor man to be ; , 

’Midst seeming plenty I wander in vain ; 

Take me then back to my Homeland age^n." 



THE DEBT CLEARED. 

* 

* By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE.. 

• • 

(Translated f turn Ihe original Bengalee poem by Trofessor Main tit Miikftajiad/iyaiju, M. J ) 


C UE FT i tom the ro\al treasury T Biing 
bound the thi^f^ otherwise no escape of 
you, Kotwul , your •head will bo severed 
1 from tlie trunk.’ 

^ By the royal m mdito, the watchmen soa relied 
for the thief from house t.o house and from road 
to lead. # 

In the outskirts of the town in a mouldering 
tom | >lo lay asleep Bajr.isonu, it foreign mereh nit 
of Tahshashilu , he had come to K isi ft) dispose of 
In*, horses, hut robbed of atl his valuables, lie was 
turning homewards broken — hearted. Him the 
watches caught for the *thief, bound hands * 
and loot with iron chains, ho was led to the 
prison. 

At tjp»t moiTient Shy.una, the qmen oF^hoauflies, 
was passing her vm ant hnins by h8r m »•*! 
wind nv looking curiously at tlie crowded streim 
on * In* road, -a dreamy flow of exowd it was hefoie 
her bewildered g:>. \ 

Ml ii a sudden she was startle d, aifd shuddered 
ai d ‘-aid, 4 whus' n Unit ^alwart llgme, easting 
the hbiut-y of M whindi a to sh ide, led in strong 
cha'-e- like a thud ' Gc, i**'y girl, post h iste* tell 
tlx l^otiOid in my name that it is Sbyama who 
* calls him And request him to come to this little 
(V only once with hK prisoner. ’• • 

Hus invitation sent a' thrill through the heait • 
ol the anxious A ula rd by the magic of Shyuma’s 

name 

* 

fiuniedly he entered the room with Bijiusona • 
the prisoner, in his wake, his head do\fn cast and 
checks Hushed in shame. 

* Enasked — for favour, and that quite •unt.imo- 
ly, to my unworthy self,’ began the watchman 
with a smile, 4 at present T am for the King’s 
business, O lovely one, permit me to go.’ # 

All on a sudden Bajrusenn held up # his head 
and began, ‘what’s this play, my beautiful one, 
what’s tVis play of yours 1 What curiosity has 
made you bring me bound here from the wapside 
and add insult to an in jury to an innocent 
foreigner like mysoll.’ Shyarna heard this and 
said, * Ah my foreign traveller, it’s not a plav 
Would that I could take off the chains from your 
bq,dy to*mine by giving away all my golden 
ornament^. My inmost heart koenfy feels the 
inspit that you nave suffeicd.’ • 

With this, she seemed to have wiped oil* all the 
disgrace from the foreigners body with her two 
wet eye-litjfg. She told the watchman, ‘Take all 


that 1 have, only set free the innocent prisoner in 
return.’ lie, however replied, ‘ I am sorry I 
cannot act lip to^your request, such an impossible 
affair it is The exchequer has been robbed and 
without so^nebody’s blood, the King’s wrath will 
not, be appeased.’ "But she held the watchman by 
the hanjJ and imploringly began, 4 But keep the 
prisoner alive foi two nights only and that’s 
everything I request you to do.’ 4 I will obey 
your word’ — replied the watchman. • 

At the end of the second night, she opened the 
prison and entered the cell with a burning lamp 
in her hand and found Bajrasena in chains, re- 
membering the holy name of the# Deity against 
the execution-day. • 

Through a glance from the woman, the 
watchman came and untied the chains in no 
t mie. 

With wonder struck eyes, the prisoner beheld 
that hi ight, tender and incomparable face blooming 
lotus like. In a h8ar.se voice he saidf^ 4 After the 
dire night of misfortune, who is it that rises in 
my prison-cell like white vesper- handed aurora !~ 
() the life of the dying, the deliverer* the kind 
goddess of fortune in this stern hearted city f ' 

4 Me kind —hearted !’— waves of laughtoj* called 
up that hideous dungeon with a sensation of new 
fright. Laughter — mad and teffible peals of 
1 pighter — lost themselves in a hundred ways in 
an ocean f>f tears. % 

She erfed and said, 4 All the stone.'* on all the 
ways of fhis hugo pijacp, — -not a single bit of 
them is so hard ShyaimWs heait!’ She caught 
tight Bajrasena’s hands and took him out of the 
prison. 

By # t,he eastern side of the forest," by the banks 
of the Baruna, the # dawn was ripening at ffhat* 
time. Tlie boat lay bound by the bathing q/W. 

The beautiful woman took her stand on the 
boat and said ‘ Como, O come, my foreigner, my 
beloved, rodsucfnbgr this that 1 launch myself with 
you to* # tho same tids a*id cut off all other 
ties, O the lord of my he^rt, my life and death,’ 
They untied the boat. 

By both the Vinks, biids began their joyous^ 
festive songs <f row foiost to forest." lie held up 
the hnty’s face with his blinds and coveied his 
breast therewith and exclaimed, “ Tell mej my be- 
loved, bv what treasures you have freed me. » I 
wish To know, my lair foreigner, by how much 
is this pooi^ penniless man indebted to you/ But 
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the embrace was made closer and* said the 
beautiful one, * Not jet thr^h word 7 . 

The boat glided on with the full swing of tie 
wind and the swift llow of Hie tide. £ho burning 
sun reached the'moridian. The wives of the village 
had returned home after their bathing ablutions 
in Wfct clothes with hf>ly water* in their brass- 
vessels. The morning assembly bad long broken 
up; all noise had ceased along both si das of the 
river and the highways were devoid of passers hv. 

t Under the hat a tree was 1 :* (/hat of atom?, 'where 
the pilot bound his boat for bath and meals. 
Shadows of woods stood mute and ‘noiseless , all 
day long we,ie‘ humming lazy droves alone. 

When midday- wind became redolent of the 
sweet odour of ripe grains, the cover of Shy.vua’s 
face was re mo vo d on a sudden, — and the full 
fever of love made his breast ache, his voice 
bccime choked up and he whispered into Shyama’s 
ears, ‘ you have freed me from chains only for a 
tium, binding mein eternal chains thereby. Let 
me know in full how you have managed this im- 
possible task. This is my vow, My dear, that 1 
will repay yov. oven by my life, would that l 
could know what you had donf for me \ 

The boautiful one covered the face with her 
garment and said, l Not yet still that word . 

*When the day’s boat of light gathered up its 
golden sail and* went down to the harbour of 
sotting^ Shyama's boat touched a shady bank 
amidst the evening breeze. 

The fourth 4&igit of the moon was about to s* t 
and a dusky light was playing in long lino- on 
^ihe motionless water, the gloom uhdov trees 
was shuddering with tlie chirping vf erfekets h’ka 
strings of a harp. Thu lamp was put ou*, anil in 
the southern breeze unc^er thja boat’s window 
deep breathing Shyama realined on the slmuhiei 
of the youth. A mass of her dishevelled fn»y» \n1 
tresses fell af random in soft, crispy, gloomy 
"abundance on the foreigner’s bnoast like the 
magic web ill a deep drowsiness. In a fi.hjt 
v^ico did Shyama utter, 4 Hard, very haid tin* 
work I have done for you, my dear, and lcod'i 
still is th^worl: lo tell it to > 0 * to day, ,B«d ! 
shall be brief, and wh#n ym iiave hoar^jT it only 
once, please wipe it off |iom your mind. 

4 A youthful lad he is, Uttiya by name, dis- 
appointed it* my love, restless and mad. My 
importunities Made him take u»p t]io Scandal of 
your theft on his own shoulders and lie gave up 
his life«for my sake. Vi this my«life, this L the 
gijMtest sin, O my greatest, I have committed for 
your sake, and that is my glory’. * 


f J anuary 1920 

V ' 

The faint moon \vei\t down — the woAds stood 
mute, and noth nless with the deep slumber of 
hundreds of birds. HlowL — -very slowly the 
linked arms of tl,»o beloved fell slackened from the 
woman’s wubt : a hard separation noiselessly in- 
tervened between them - Speechless Bnjrusena 
sat mute and staik like* a figmc of stone, Shorn 
of his embtucc, Shyama tumbled down with her 
head about hL loot like a torn creeper. A massy^ 
pitch black darkness crept about, the water from 
the river side. 

4 

Suddenly she held fast the young maids knees 
with her hands the wretched, tearless woman 
cued out hi a pinch'd \oioo, ‘Excuse me, my 
husband, excuse me for what I have done tor 
you, — the just punishment for tins sin may be 
’ sovere at the hpiul of hod but let it not, heat 
yours’. Rajrasena shook olf ids feet and : tared 
at her and said, 5 What have you to do with this 
my^ife?* Bought for your sinful act, this life 
you have disgraced for ever O viemu- woman, 
fio to my breath which is indebted to you Liu 
to the winking of my ©Ve lid,-*, ’ 

With this, be started up. The b^d was Lunch- 
ed to the unknown by tm* livtAsidc wi>b its 
woods in dai kimss. • 1 > i i 4 Tl htuv. ii’iinnir. id 
jmdor foot and ts my *mi*ment the vuiwK bu..»me 
startled and tiwaio. undt^a windiest at mosphm e, 
fragrant with the odom, of heihs and wad- , 
Trunks of trees spi end out t heir maniji. id hideous 
and distorted shapes hi llm daikne: , >11 the 
4 quarters oj* the com pa t hci auu- r linked up,, is it 
were; the wild pi.* 1 ;*: ctioiud a bout with <*i <■•*) mm ^ 
spread out its hand in silent profcstutuui The 
1 worn out ti 'vdler ‘■•mk down to the giuund 
But who w:e it 111 •• ♦ -1 00 I behind him like an 
app n ition ’ 

Jn di&kncss, liis mute. soie footed com pn ?tion 
had followed him in l ,; s wake through that long, 
weary way. 

« The traveller closed his two fi«ts and thumb ml 
out, * St.iU tlii>u won’t have, me ! 

Like a fDsh ot liglitning, the won. ri r\n 'up to 
him fell at his feet *nd coined ins ei.tiie body, like 
w»vch in a flood tide, with her disoulc’ ed 
garments and mas:-, of bail, with her kiss and 
embrace, breath and touch and h‘i)L y drawn sigh. 
Moistened and tremulous was hoi voice and it was 
about to be suppressed. ‘ Never, never wall L 
give you up t ’ repeatedly died she, 1 pinbksh and 
wound me to my heart and makfl an evid of my 
reward and punishment.? 

The darkness of the woods, with no jalanets'a.nd 
stars above, seemed to have blindly felt t a terror. 
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Hundreds of tree-roots seemed to Lave been 
Locked with fear from inside the earth. For a 
moment the last imploring voice was heard 
dirough & suppressed andtoitured breath, — and 
:iu; next moment somebody fell down motion- 
ess on the ground. * 

When Bajrascna returned from the woods, the 
fcrst glimon ring of dawn pla>ed, like a il »sl» of 
lightening, oil the temple trident fin the other 
ado ni die Ganges. lb* pissed tlgi livelong day 
like m indifferent nnidcip on the lovesome sir.dv 
nm-LmK The blazing mid d.iv sun heat about 
t: s body like a fiery whip. The vfllage maid, 
w p i hei pitcher, beheLl hi** plight and in t»*i ruga, led 

0. 0' it> a pitiful tone, ‘ who are yon, houseLsv, - 
vim , do come to out hmiM* Ih^t he n^p mdn \ 
r i Hi-i lie, ut was obout to hmst out m Unist. 
b 0 -■ i he touched not a. drop of water from the 

ii.^d hs , * When the d IV declined, Tin billy 

1. *.?, i n; with f ho IVm'i L< it, he ran into # the ho.it 
wh' *‘,e speed of an insect running' into lhune- jn 
t *>*' violent let i oil!' 

\ mi jT no let if 1 \v on tlio hed. A thousand 
’ • i . 1 se hutrsjrd it to 1 i-‘ bosom* An 1 it.- 
fin. Lug noise f».*gaif to .prink his heart Live a 
in, « i* i -I or ked ct 1 1 nv. , The, blue-woven garment^ 
... one Mde nc boa,.* 1 .! and crumpled iff and 
( hv l his (a f, »> therein and lay down motionless 
d>tf nmg to the end with one breath its m »ft 
- ■ idol tiagrancem mud frenzy. * 

bfth digit ol the moon was abojit to set 


behind the Saptaparrgi tree under cover of its 
branches.* With both the arms extended, 
Bujr&seua was crying out, ‘Ootne, O come, my 
love 1 , — his gaze Cxed at the woodfc. Rut whose 
apparition it was that appeared like a phantom 
on the river hank "out of thu pitch black darkness 
of the woods ! # 

‘ Come, .0 come my love ’ — ‘ I have, my 
dearest ! * — and Shyarna fell down at his feet and 
cried, •‘JP.udon, O potion Vne ! Why my flint- 
hearted life is not punished at your loving 
hands ! 1 

For a moment alone Bajiasena looked at her face 
"only for a moment he extended his arms to 
clasp, her, but ho started the next instant, threw 
her Ui(*k and thundered forth, ‘ why hast thou 
come, why hast thou come hack ! ’ lie took out 
the anklet from Ins bosom and .threw it away liko 
a piece of liro-co.il, and the. him -woven garment 
lie kicked,put from his sale li<s b d, liko one of 
fire, began to burn him frofh under his feet, — he 
closed his eyes and turned away his face and said, 

‘ Aw iv, away, leave me, away with .thee ! , 

The woman befit down her herW and for a 
second remained dumb. And the next instant 
she knelt and bowed down •to the feet of the 
youth ; and then she descended down *the riur 
b ink and slowly vanished through the dark 
woodbind svav, just as a fantastic momentary 
dream loses itself into the nocturnal gloom when 
slue p is no more. 
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1 \U E inaugural se: .-ion of the Cc) Ion National 
• Congress was hold at Column* on flu* 
l 1th, 12th and loth of December List, at the 
Public Hall, under the presidency o! Sir IVmi.am- 
hUrn Vi ynarlt.ilain. The following bode s wc i * 
o'jiiu.soiit.od by delegates in the Congress — 

Tiif (jo) Ion National Association, the Reform 
L 'lgii', the << Jlu Association, the Kandy Asm ci- 
ttern, the Kugulle Association, the Bntticnloa 
A* sedation, the Mataia Association, the Panadure 
Asp.oci.it ion, the Sahara gam uwa Association, the 
iudiin Association, the South Indian Association, 
Gey Ion Muslim Association, the J.ilL.a Association, 
Negombfi Association, the Social Welfare Associa-' 
tion, the Whilaw Association, the Rululla Associa 
lion*, the. indian Mercharits A^socTaHon, the* Inuku 
M^ihajana ildia, the Servants of (Jevlon Associa- 
tion, the Local Ratepayer's Association, and the 
Tamil Union, Nu\vara # Eli> a. 


Mr*. Senanayake, tfn Chairnffan of the Recep- 
tion Committee* in Jfi> welcome address laid 
sf i css upon the nei'cssitv for such an organisation 
to iwfi*or cilc differences and p ur ml on troubled 

water? * 

• * 

•Sir P Arunaeh.dam, in his Presidential address 
declared that the Congress was the fulfilment jnf 
dreams chciislied Lorn the time that he was mu 
under gtac^i. *te Cam bridge, apd that within the 
Englislf fold, the Ce>lonjse could attain the 
fullest development ol tb^ir national life, 

“Many of us are firmly convinced ” observed 
Sir Ponnnmbafam in presenting 4 he case for 
Ceylon in tjTo matter of politicalTeforms “Hurt 
Ceylor^is ripo for _R* -ponsihjr G> vernment-, such as 
Australia, Canada, South Africa, Newfoundland 
enj'i\,and would make a good use of the pow^is 
if they were granted to her, though^ rio doubt 
blunders will occur as even under tho present 
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Form of government. But werare at preset asking 
For much less than responsible government, we 
are asking for a step, but a substantial step, 
towards the re ilisation of such government by 
Ceylon ^as an integral pait. of the British Empire. 
The # fn\st resolution, w f i ’ < • h will bo submitted to 
you by Hon. Mr JV K.tmaui (than, the elected 
representative of the Educ»t <1, Coy lonfse in the 
Legislative Council, state's the minimum that will 
satisfy us —a Legislative 6ouncd of a Lcw.il fifty 
members, of whom at least four fifths to be 
elected uncording totenitoiial divisions on a wide 
male and restricted female franchise and the u- 
mainder to consist of cMiomI menibets and of 
unofficial members rcpi eventing important uiiru i i 
ties , the Council to be presided overby an elected 
Speaker, and tv continue to have full control over 
the budget, and without any such strange division 
as its proposed for India of leserv^d and turns* 
ferre 1 subjects ; an Executive Council Consisting 
of the Governor assisted by official and urn llicial 
members, of whom at least one half to he chosen 
from elected Ceylonese Members of the Lcgish 
tive Council and to he icsponsible for the adminis- 
tration of Departments; and the Governor to ho 
oj\o trained in the tfiirliarnentary and public* life of 
England. w We venture to hopo that our modi ra- 
tion will be appreciated and will be met in a 
friendly and sympathetic spirit \ 

The President estimated rightly the value of 
the higher appointments, uiged the rostor.it ion 
of the ancient village system and declared tint 
labour conditions in G^flon ought to be brought 
into conformity with the Peace Treaty. 

The most important resolution was that of the 
lion Mr. P Bamanatlnui which i uns as follows — 

This Congress declares that, for the better govern- 
ment of the Islnul and the happiness and the cftntcM- 
moat of the people, and as a step towards tho 
realization of responsible government m Ceylon as an 
integral part of the British Empire, the Constil ut*,on 
and Administration of Cevinn should be immediate iv 
reformed n the following particulars, to wit; — 

1. T" at the Legislative Council should consist of 
about fib member^, 4)f whom at leaafc IVrtir4ifths # shnuld 
he elected according ty territorial division^ upon a 

vide male francluso and A restricted female ‘franchise, 
and the remaining one-flCth should comast of ofhi ml 
memhprs and of unofficial members to represent im- 
portant minorities, and the Count if should elect its 
own speaker ns ‘Pros blent. 4 • 

2. That the Legislative Council should continue to 
have full control over the ‘budget and there sTiowld he 
no division of reserved and transferred mibjerts. 

t r l. That the Executive Count il should consist ot the 
Governor as President assisted by official and* unoffi- 
cial meniheiSi, of whom not less than h.jlf shall he 
CjpylonrsQ unofficials chosen from the elected members 
of the legislative Council. With tho view of affording 


them administrative experience, such Coyloneso 
members should be mado responsible for tho adminis- 
i 1 ration of Departments placed in their charge. 

4. That the Governor should be one who has had 
Parliamentary experience , and training in tho public 
life of England, the better to fit him to discharge the 
duties of a constitutioifal ruler and to help m the 
smooth working of the political machinery under the 
altered conditions 

f>. That there should he complete popular control"* 
over the administration of local affairs in the provin- 
ces, districts ; lo.wns and villages by a wido extension 
throughout the island oi Municipalities, Urban and 
Rural District Councils and Village Councils, with 
elected Chairmen and substantial majorities of elected 
members. 

f>. That a proportion of not, less than r>() per cent,, 
rising up to 7.1 per cent,, of the higher appointments 
♦ in the Ceylon Civil Service and the other branches of 
the public service should be reserved for Ceylonese. 

Mr. J ivawiirdene. in seconding this resolution 
saiij that in (Y>lon, communal representation was 
a great. * mistake md thought that, division of 
Governmental 1 unctions into ic, served and 
tvansfened suhpets was nmvLe. 

Tho second K-ohPion on Loral (Jiii’eirnifrit 
was moved .by Dr. .s.u.dar'sagmu 

It was urged h\ one of t^e speakers that, their 
formula should he - *‘"77 k/v» should hr <<< far os 
f pOHsihlt* complete in load hodie^ and 

the laryf'tit poful'/r anh-jh udence for tin m of untxidp 
control . 

Mr, Peje.ira li owd that tho proHUit s\ st< m of 
taxation he amtndcd ami that a commission be 
appointed* to undirtako a compi chensive levision. 

Tho next- les.iiufioii was on education and 
demanded efficient, vernacular e d u e a t i o n , 
better and. more efficient elementary education, 
sound business an, commercial education and 
libei al grants from (inurnment foi all these Mr. 
P. do S. Kuliatnc moved the fifth le, solution 
urging the establishment of a Urivfisity for 
Ceylon A lesoluhnn on the necessity foi impro' 7 
brig labour conditions was moved next. There* eio 
Several other impoitant resolutions on the light, 
ajjricdtimd policy for Ceylon, improvr' 'merit of 
<V\i no-e indiistiios etc. An interesting L-atuio 
* I i he Congress proceedings was the speeches of 
1 .dies ■ Dr Mis^ NAlLmma M in iigesan on female 
franchise ; Mts R Sagara jasinghnu, (daughter of 
the President,) on Ce>lon Ilniveisity and Miss 
Ganguli on child labour 

The first < session was thus a complete success. 
The resolutions passed at the Congress were many 
and important They were carefully prepared 
and tho speakers treated the subjects in a very 
reasonable spirit. The speeches weifc ot a high 
order and were on tho whole characterized by 
moderation, 
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Am attempt is made in the following pages to give a bfrd’d eye view of the proceedings of the 
Indian and Ceylon National Congresses, the Moderates’ Conference, the Moslem League and 
various dther gatherings that held their sessions in Christmas week. About forty Conferences 
in all have had their "annual meetings, and it is hoped that the lay reader who cannot ho 
expected to have the tirfle to study their proceedings will appreciate the brief )et 'Succinct 
summaries provided in this and the ensuing numbers of the fteview** [ Editor , Indian 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

The thirty- fourth Session the Indian 
National Congress assembled at Amritsar on 
Dec. 27. About fourteen thousand people 
attended and the delegates numbered eight 
thousand. The Royal clemency had made it 
possible for the released internees to bo present, 
— a fact which added to *the enthusiasm of the * 
proceedings. Mr. Harkishen Lai, Pandit Ram- 
bhuji Dutt, Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal were 
receive^ with great ovation. • • 

Swami Shraddanand, the Chairman of tfle Recep- 
tion Committee, deliveied an address in Hindi in 
the course of which he dwelt on the occurrences 
in the Punjab and Delhi, showed how they have 
cement d Hindu- Muslim unity alid declared 
that the incidents of • April last had accelerated 
the political advance of the Punjab by fifty 
)ears. • 

Referring to the Reform Act the Swami urged 
the Congress to recognise its liberal features while 
agitating for more. The country should recognise 
Mr. m Montagu’s services, said the Swami, and* 
ought to feel thankful t,o him. He then passed 
Ofc to condemn the firing on innocent people, 
deplored the excesses committed by the mob, and • 
concluded with a note of peace and goodwill : — 

“My purpose in reminding you again of all these 
events is not to raise hatred in your hearts agpainst the 
British nation which has given us a Ripon, Bright, 
Bradlough, Wedderburn, Hume, and Cotton and a 
’ Hardinge, Montagu, Besant and Andrews, and wo 
should remember that O’Dwyar, Dyer, Johnson and 
O’Brien belong to the same race, and if thej; harbour- 
ed anger against them, they would bo harbouring their 
enemies» % They must cast off root and branch, anger 
and ill-will towards the authors of the incidents of 
April last, and learn to conquer anger with peace, 
evil with good.” # 

After- the speech of the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee Mr. Hasan Imam pro pond 
the election of the Hon. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
as* Prefident and was supported # by Mr. B. 
Chakravarthy,. .Mr. Tilak, Mr. Kasturiranga 
Iyengar and Mr. Bhngatram of Jullunder. 

.The President in the course of a lengthy 
address referred in considerable detail to the 
occurrences in the Pupjab. “ India had suffered 
3 


much,” he # said, *Vit the hands of an alien and 
reactionary bureaucracy, but .the Punjab had in 
that respect acquired most unenviable notoriety*” 
He traced back to the days of Lord Curzon and 
the Partition of Bengal, criticised tl^e adrninisl ra- 
tion of Sir Miehfel O’Dwyer, condemned the 
Rowlatt Legislation and Martial Law and dilated 
at leftgth on the sufferings of the people in that 
unlucky province. Alluding to the “ lesson of 
the Punjab ” he said : — ” 

“ Much has of late been said and written about the 
Punjab, much still remains. But the lessons which 
the crowded events of the yeaj have to teach us ind 
the English people are clear. To us they point to the 
path of steadfast endeavour, the path of sacrifice arid 
patient ordeal. That is the only w.iy to reach our 
goal. To Englishman they teach the » oft-repeated 
truth that tyranny degrades those who exorcise it ,js 
much as those who suffer under it. And su it is that 
England, of old the champion of liberty, assume -i a 
different guise in parts of her own •dnininmtiM. 
England went to war to fight for the freedom of 
small nationalities, and yet a big nation, under her 
sway continues to be unfree. In Belgium the german 
doings were condemned, hut in Trnlia wo pt,iU have the 
pure*milk of Prussiamsm. And the ruiyi governed by * 
tlio Prussian idea is much the same whether he is in 
the West ox in tho East. The logic of # force is the 
only argument whiej^ppenta t.o him; military peers-, 
sity justices all* severities. The object is a (wax s to 
strike fervor and an net however “frighthil " appears 
to him “ merciful.” Ordinary morality and humanity 
do not influence *him »nd "cruelty itself becomes 
laudable. It is for England to learn the lesson and 
put an end to conditions which permit these occur- 
rence^ in her own dominions. If our Jives and honour 
are tef remain at the mercy of an irresponsibly 
exocutivo and* n ilitary, if the ordinary rights of 
hihnan beings are denied to us, then all talk i ot 
reform is a mockery.” . 

The whole address in fact is colouicd by D e 
sombre vi»w • Plundered bv *the nid’orhir io 
events uj the Punj >»; Sndrfhe Piesiderr’s hie n 
regard to the Roform % Aet, whs r ather c hi. 
His treatment of the subject m wns 
meat? re nR will 6e '-een in the te‘ 

anotl er placgP in pdn\ issue. Bur fust ou tlm ' e 
of the* Congress came Jtl^e R'-tal Pucl mut i n, 
with its gracious message of peace and goodwill 
and clemency and its inspiiing appeal J or 
co-operation — a document of rare states main hip 
which shoijd make many a militant man revise 
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his judgment. The President thereafter # added 
to his original address : — 

“ Through the surrounding gloom has fjome a ray of 
bright sunshine tohich has cheered up manv a suffer- 
ing individual and family in India. His Majesty the 
King- Emperor has on the eve of 4his great meeting 
been graciously pleased to send out to us a message 
of His Royal clemency; to be aocercised by the Viceroy 
in the, name and on behalf of His Majesty, to ail 
political offenders suffering imprisonment or restric- 
tion on their liberty. *It is the sentiments of affection 
and devotion with which His Majesty and Ms prede- 
cessors have been animated that have consoled us in 
our misfortunes. It is for us, fellow delegates, on our 
own behalf, aitd on behalf of tho people of India whom 
wo represent, to convey our sincere homage to His 
Majesty and our humble appreciation of His Royal 
benevolence. I have no doubt th it you will discharge 
this Royal duty in a befitting manner, and send out 
a hearty welcome to His Royal Highness, the Prince 
of Wales, who is to visit our country next winter. 
Let us gratefully join His Majesty in his hopes of the 
future and in the fervent prayer to th^ Almighty God 
that by His wisdom and under His guidance India 
may be led to greater prosperity .and contentment and 
may grow to the fullness of political freedom.” 

The President urged in his address the demand 
for a “ declaration of Indian* rights.” He then 
referred to the subject of commissions in the 
army and navy, to the Khalifate question, to the 
interests 6f Indians overseas and to other topics, 
In concluding he said : — 

“Bu^. what is our ultimate goal? We want 
freedom of thought, freedom of action, freedom to 
fashion our ovtffi olestiny and build up an India, suited 
to the genius of her people. We do not wish to nujke 
of India a cheap and sl^yjsh imitation erf the west. 
We have so far sought to liberalise qpr government on 
the western fhodel. Whether that will satisfy us in 
the future I cannot say But^let us bear in mind that 
western democracy ha* noj; proved a panacea for all 
ills; it has not jmt solved tliej^roblems which surround 
us. Europe is torn asunder by the conflict bet- 
ween labour *and capital, and the proletariat is 
raising its head against the rule of tho classes. It 
*m»y bo that when we get the power to mould our 
institutions we shall evolve a system of govern rrv nt 
which will blend all that is best in the hast and the 
West Meanwhile, let ns beware of the errors of I lie 
west, and at the saum time cast out the evil customs 
a id tr iditions whgrh havo clung tg us»” • # 

At tli ,j c ; * ( lusioo (♦f.tfie address tho • delagaf eg 
i f he diffb out. pi )iiu# j -i --s«mbled to elect their 
r ‘piPsmitHtivsR on the Siihj u-s Committee which 
u-unllv preflhjea the draft resolutions for dismis- 
sion in the open Congress . Tlih fiuhjppfs Cotn- 
ir ittee assembled on fehe morrow and thetfo was a 
long aftd heated debate on the ltoyal Proclama- 
tion, the Reforms and the Punjab occurrences in 
which Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Tilnk, Mrs. Besant, 
M r, WrbiiYftSa IMtrJ ahd others tookaparlh 


The Congress resumed its sittings on the 29th 
when Pandit Gokarnath Misra read messages of 
sympathy from the Ali Brothers, the Indians in 
Canada, Mr. Adamson, Chairman of thd British 
Labour Party, the International Women’s Suffrage 
Alliance, Mrs. Naidu a*nd Lak LijpatRai. 

A resolution thanking His Majesty for the 
Gracious Proclamation and welcoming the Prince 
of Wales to India was then put from the chair 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi then moved : 

“ (a) Thi# Congress protests against the attempt 
being made in South Africa, and particularly in the 
Transvaal, to deprive Indian settlers of the rights of 
property and trade h&herto enjoyed by them, and 
trusts that the Government of India will secure the 
repeal of the recently enacted legislation and other- 
wise ensure tho protection of the status of the Indian 
settlers in South Africa, (b) This* Congress is of 
opinion tjmt the anti-Indian agitation now going on 
in East Africa is utterly unscrupulous, and trusts that 
the Government, of India will safeguard the right of 
free and unrestricted emigration from India to E ist 
Africa and the full civil and political rights of the 
Indian settlors in East Africa, including the East 
African'territory conquered l orn Germany. 

Mr. Gandhi first spoke in Hindi in support 
► of the resolution. Speaking next in English 
he read a message addressed to the Congress 
by Mr. Andrews (see page 51 for full "text)* 
regarding the situ ition in Africa. Mr. Andrews 
state! that moral depravity was now attributed 
to Tndiaits and alleged in support the '-anti- 
Indian agitation now going on in Eist Africi. 
His indignation had grown deeper at it since die 
had seen \yith his eyes how unjustified the attack 
on Indian moral character had been. Mr. Gtndhi 
warmly commended tho resolution for the ageept- 
ance of* the Congress. 

This resolution having been seconded by Mr, 
Gama, a delegate from South Africa, Mr. 
*Xsatarajan, Mr S. P. Thukorefrom East Africa 
and V1r.*B. N Ananfcani, delegate from Zmzibar 
was passed unanimously. • 

Pandit Malaviya then proposed ; — 

(a) This Congress views with grateful satisfaction 

the Viceregal declaration that the existing indentures 
in Fiji are likely to be cancelled at the end of the 
current year and hop*s that a final declaration to 
that effect will be mado by the Government of India 
before the end of tho year, and this Congress further 
hopes that indenture emigration in any form whatso- 
ever whether uijder the same oi other name, will 
never bo renewed. ° 

(b) This Congress places on record ^ts grateful 
appreciation of the valuable and selfless . services 
rendered by Mr. 0. F. Andrews to the affiieted in the 
Funtob to the ca use of indentured Indleni to Fiji and 
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elsewhere and the services rendered to the Indian 
settlers ii; East and South Africa. 

The Hon. Mr. B N. Surma having seconded and 
Mr. Bawani D.tyal supported, the* resolution was 
earned unanimously. 

On the 30th the session began with a brief 
address by the President to*the representatives of 
the Press to keep the pioceedings of the Subject 
Committee strictly confidential. 

Mr B Chakrav.irty moved : — 

That having regard to correspondence between the 
Lieutenant-Governor ol' the Punjal? and the Hon. 
Pandit Malaviya and Mr. M. K. Gandhi and between 
Lord Hunter and the Hon. Pandit Malaviya this Con- 
gress is of opinion that His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s action in not permitting in the Committee 
room the Punjab leaders even as prisoners under 
custody to assist and instruct counsel in the same 
manner as Government counsel was instructed by 
officials whose conduct was under investigation of the 
Disorders Inquiry Committee, constitutes a serious 
injustice and thu*t it left no other course open to the 
S lb-Oontmittee of the Congress to take than the 
•one takon by it. This Congress, therefore, endorses 
and approves of the firm and dignified action taken by 
the Sub-Committee and appoints commissioners to 
make an investigation and submit a report. 

Prof, Ruchiram spoke in Hindi ai#i IVJaulana 
Fizl-ur Rahman in Urdu and the resolution was 
adopted. 

Mr. Gandhi next moved • - - # 

This Congress while fully recognising the grave 
j>rov 'cation that led to the sudden outburst of mob 
fren/y, deeply regrets and condemns the excesses 
committed in certain parts of the Punjab and Gfajarnt 
resulting in the loss of lives and inquiry to persons 
and property during April last. • 

Mr. Gandhi first spoke in Hindi and later in 
English. He asked the Congress to recognise the 
solemnity of the occasion. There was jio greater 
• .solution therefore for Congress than the one he 
had moved. The whole key to the future lay in 
their accepting the resolution and acting up to it. 
He could quote chapter and verse that the mob 
intended and did commit violence at Ahmedabad, 
^irnmgaupi, Bombay and other places, but he* 
agreed there was grave provocation from •Govern- 
ment.* Government went mad, and the people on 
their part? also went mad. They should not return 
madness with madness. 

Swami Shraddananda spoke* in Hindi and said 
that the foundation of a new era had been laid by 
acknowledging their own mistakes. Mr. Pal 
also supported the resolution which was passed. 

Mrs. Efcsant then moved : — . 

That in view of the fact that neither the Hunter 
Committee nor the Congress Commission has finished 
its examina^on of witnesses and issued its report, this 
Congress while expressing its horror and indignation 
at the revelations already made and condemnation of 


atrooities admitted, refrains from urging any definite 
steps to be takon against offenders. Yet having jo- 
gard ttfthe cold-blooded calculated massacre of inno- 
cent men and children, an act, without parallel in 
modern times«it urges upon the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State that as a* preliminary to 
legal proceedings be taken against him, General 
Dyer should immediately be relieved of his command. 
Resolved further that this Congress desires to place 
it oa record that in its»opiniod the Government of 
India and tl*j Punjab Government must in any event 
be held responsible for the inexcusable delay in placing 
an authpritative statement of the massacie of Jallum- 
wala Bafch before the public aud His Majesty’*! 
Government. 

In moving the resolution Mrs. Besant said that 
when the massacre occurred some of fffiem were in 
England and heard nothing. It was only due to 
the Seva Samati of Allahabad and to questions 
put by Pandit Malaviya that they got a glimpse 
of what had happened. Surely the^ had a right 
that Government should have placed all the facts 
before the ^public and His Majesty’s Government. 
As regard.Jbhe other parts of the resolution, they 
indicated the criminals from the story they had 
given, and on their own words. For the present 
they asked that General Dyer should be relieved 
of his command. I&rs. Besant appealed to the 
audience to purge all their hearts of hatred, and 
trust in British justice. 

Mr. 1>. G. Tilak, in seconding the ^solution, 
said for the present they were simply asking for 
the recall of General Dyer. They were not asking 
just then for trial or impeachment. Con- 

gress* Committee was still enquiring/* As soon as 
th§ euquiry was completed a Special Congress 
Sessions would bo hpld and. the result* of the en- 
quiry wouPd he placed before them to decide upon 
a course of action. • 

Rai Sahib Ruchpam S^hrri next moved : — 

That in view of the opr^essivo regime of Sir Mich.'io 
O’Dwycr in the Punjab, and the admitted facts 
brought out before the Hunter Committee, that be 
approved of and endorsed General Dyer’s massacre *it* 
Jallianwala BagV this Congress calls uponHis Majcs- 
ty’^Govornment to relieve Sir Michael O’Dwyer ut 
his present duties in this country as member of tbs 
Army Commission as preliminary to logal action 
being taken aptjnst him. ^ 

The Speaker adeftessing in Hindi pointed out 
that the brutal conduct of dSr Michael had im- 
paired our faith in British justice. 

Messrs. Sbaukfit. Ali and Mahomed Ali who 
came at this time also supported the resolution 
which was earned. 

On tlfb 3 1st Mr Abbas* Tyabji took the chair 
in the absence ol‘ Pandit MotilaJ. Mrs. fees* nt 
read a^poem sent in by Mrs. Naidu entitled “ Tty 
love serve one another." • 
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Dr, SiityapaI*movod the resolution recording the 
appreciation of the action of # Sir Sankaran' Nftir 
in resigning his office as a protest against the in- 
troduction of partial Law in the Punjab. 

P»nd«t; Golorm Nath Misra then moved : 

“(a) This Congress offers Rs .respectful condo- 
lence to tlie relatives *of those persons, whether 
English or Indian, who were .killed, and symprthy 
to those wounded or incapacitated .during the 
April disturbances, fb) This • Congress further 
resolves that the sitq kno^n as Jallianwala Bagh 
141 Amritsar bo acquired for the nation# and be 
registered in the names of Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and the Hon Pandit Motilal Nehru as 
trustees, and that it be used as a memorial to perpe- 
tuate the memory of those who were killed or wounded 
on 13 th. day ol April last during the massacre by 
General Dyer. In order to give effect to the intention 
01 the Congress the following are appointed a com- 
mittee Th Hon, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
the ilon Pandtt Motilal Nehru, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, 
bwami Shraddhanand, Dr. Kitehlew and Lala Har- 
kishon Lai, with power to devise the best method of 
perpetuating the memory of the <fBad,*Jo have a 
proper scheme of trust prepared, and" to collect 
suuscriptions for the purpose and otherwise to carry 
out the object of the trust.” 

The following further resolutions were put 
from the efiair and passed : — - 

‘‘This Congress is of opinion that it is impossible 
to have real peace in India until the legisla- 
tion popularly known as Rowlatt Act, which 
was passed m tho taco of unanimous opposition 
in the country, is repealed ; and it therefore ^respect- 
fully .urges upon the Right Hon, the Secretary of 
State for India to adviso His Majesty to veto the 
said Act, or otherwise to secure its repeal.” . < 

“ This Congress enters its emphatic protest against 
the action of the Government of India in prematurely 
passing the* Indemnity Bill, ov^p though *the acts, in 
respect of .which indemnity w?m crantdtl were the. 
subject of investigation by an official enquiry commis- 
sion, and in spite of the Strong opposition by the 
press, numerous public, bodies and non-official 
members oi the Imperial Legislative Council.” 

" In view of the fact that full effect has not yet 
been given to tho general amnesty clause of •the gra- 
^ emus Proclamation of His Majesty the King-Emperor, 

" rind that persons in the Punjab tried*by Martial Law 
Commissioners, summary courts, area officers," and 
1 tribunals constituted under the Defence of India Act 
and detenues, deportees and all political prisoners in 
Bengal and other parts of India, including tho Anda- 
mans, have not been released. th*s Congress Expresses 
its earnest hope and Vusfr the fullest effecjfwill imme- 
diately be given to thejetter and spirit ol tho Royal 
Command.” 

A 1 ; tins •stage Pandit Gokarnath announced 
hands* mVqrs the rceipt. of a p able from Ln la 
Rai to the effect that. hmd sailed fiom 
r ii'enw for England *5/1 route to India. * 

Mr, rt>ed Liustain then nuneil for the lecall of 
•land (*h« irnsrord : — 4 

••That fh view of the fact that Lord Chelmsford has 
. completely forfeited the confidence of the people of 


this country, this Congress humbly beseeches His 
Imperial Majesty to be graciously pleased immediate- 
ly to recall His Excellency.” 

Tms was seconded by Mr. S. Kasturiranga 
Iyengar who said that whatever there was of 
value in the reforms tfould be reduced if this 
Viceroy should be allowed to continue. The 
Hon. Mr. 6. N. Sarma questioned the wisdom of 
this wholesale denunciation and urged that His 
Excellency’s administration had not been altoge 
ther a failure. He was followed by Mr. Bomanjee 
Dr. Kitehlew and Jitendralal Banerjee who 
thought that the resolution was altogether too 
mild and that Lord Chelmsford only deserved to 
be prosecuted for high crimes and misdemeanours. 
After a number of speeches the resolution was 
put to the vote and declared carried. 

The next day began with the dicusBion of the 
resolution on the Reforms. The text of Mr. C. 
R. e Das’b resolution will be found ill page 56 . 

There was a heated debate in which. 
Mr. Tilak, Mr. Pal, Mrs. Besant and Mr. Gandhi 
took part. We give the gist of the debate in another 
page in which Mr. Gandhi challenged Mr. Tilak’s 
position, Fandit Malaviya accorded his whole- 
hearted support to M r - Gandhi in deleting the 
word “ disappointment ” in connection with the 
reforms and adding a word of gratitude to 
Mr. Montagu for his labours. Pandit Malaviya 
said it would be “ a calamity — a misfortune ” — * 
if the house should divide over this question. A 
compromise was then effected which was agreed 
to by all except Mrs. Besant whose amendment 
having been pressed was votoed. The resolution 
as compromised was then carried. The additions 
to Mr, D&s’s resolution were : — 

Ponding such introduction, this Congress' 
trusts lhat, so far as may be possible, they so work the 
reforms as to secure an early establishment of full 
Responsible Government, and this Congress offers 
thanks to the Rt. Hon. Mr. E. 8, Montagu for bis 
• labours in connection with the reforms.” 

. <1 , 

Thiswer, various other resolutions came in. 
Mr. B. C. Pal moved one on the Khilafat ques- 
tion. Those on the Declaration of Rights, repeal 
of the Press Act, promotion of Swadeshi, apprecia- 
tion of Laia Lujpat Rai, and Mr. Horniman and 
those expressing gratitude to the Labour party 
and the Moslem League besides otners relating to 
the organisation of Congress propagandist work 
were put from the chair and carried 

The next Congress was invited to Nagpur. 

Mr V. P. M^dhava Rao proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Reception committee and the 
Congress dissolved after the closing ■ speech of 
Swam! Sbraddanand and, Pandit Mptilkl Nehru, 
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THE ALL-INDIA MOSLEM LEAGUE. 

The twelfth seBsion of the All-India Moslera 
League assembled at the Bande Mataram Hill, 
Amritsar, on December 29.* Before the com- 
mencement of the proceeding it was announced 
amidst tremendous cheeyng that Dr. Ansari had 
received *a telegram that Messrs. Mahomed Ali 
and Shoukat Ali had been released and that they 
would be at Amritsar on the 30th. 

Among* those on the platform were the Presi- 
dent H'lziq ul-Mulk Hakim Mahomed Ajmal 
Khan, leading congressmen like Pundits Motilal 
Nehru and Madan Mohan Malaviyr^ Mr. Gandhi, 
Mrs. Besant, Mr. V. S. Sastri and others. 

Dr. Kitchlew, who was appointed Chairman of 
the Reception CommitteS while in prison, wel- 
comed the delegates in Urdu. * He referred to Ins 

arrest and imprisonment and thanked tho people 

for Jheir dfibrts in securing his release* Tho 
9th of April he said would bo long Remembered 
in Amritsar. It was on that day that the unity 
of the Hindus and Mahomed ins was expressed by 
the people in a real and genuine manner and from 
tha , day the two communities had*becqme one in 
heart and soul. He regretted however that tins 
expression of unity was misinterpreted by the 
authorities and people were put to untoldtind Uni- 
ties and insults. He referred to the incidents of 
the 13th April when people were killed at J tllian- 

• wala. Bagh and said that he was hearing* all these 
ghastly accounts inside the jiil and sending tois 
prayers to God for the innocent people. He ex- 
pressed his indignation that Sir Michael O’Own er 
(cries of shame, shame,) had approved of all tlu^e 
actions and supported the military ^authorities. 

It was a shame, he continued that people were 
Crested indiscriminately and put to j^il and flog- 
ged and made to crawl. He then condemned the 
action of the mob in murdering Europeans and 
proceeded to discuss the Reform Act. He % &aid 
•that ft was a great disappointment # that Govern- 
ment did not accept all their proposal*?. The act 
was* first step to responsible government but he 
was confident it could go much further. He 
asked the Mussalmans to^accept it, but the) should 
continue to agitate for more and more powers. 
Dr. Kitchlqw then referred to the Khalifate Ques- 
tion and requested Government to keep the 

• integrity of the Turks and the Sultan of 
Turkey intact. Arabia, Asia Minor, and other 

• holy places* of Islam must bo left to the 

• Mussulmans and the powers of the Sultan of 
Turkey over these places as Khalifat-ul Masih 
feho&la not be transferred to any other hand. 


Maulvi Smanllah who was ejected to act as 
chfqrman while Drf Kitchlew was in prison then 
read his spooch in Urdu. 

The President having been duly installed then 
delivered his address abo in Urdu. After doaling 
with the occurrences in Delhi and the Punjab he 
pointed out that they were due to a series of 
blunders. He thep referred to Lord Hunter’s 
Committee and said : — 

Considering the fact that the findings of the Hunter 
Coidrpifctee will, at most, have a moral effect, we can- 
not have any very high expectation of it, nor can we 
fail to observe the more or less inconsequential nature 
of its labours, for has not the Indemnity Act taken 
the wind out of its sails, by guaranteeing immunity 
to officials whose appalling infractions would, .in a 
cqurt of law, have assumed the magnitude of grave 
crimes. 

The President’s remarks on tjie Reforms will be 
found in another place (p. .06) and we have just 
room* for a paragraph in which he complains rather 
pessimistic!!] ly that the promise of August 20, 
1917, lias not been fulfilled : — 

I regrot to say that the Bill fixes the period of our 
political schooling at ten years* which, compared 
with other courses of instruction, appears to be long 
and tedious, especially because we are left in a state 
of uncertainty. At the conclusion of this period, 
supposing tho Parliamentary Committee does no 
moro than make immaterial recommendations, at the 
end of ten years, it would not be possible to predict 
the number of decades for which India may have to 
wait for the attainment of complete Self-Government. 
This uncertainty could bo disposed of by adhering to 
the Congress League Scheme. Unless there is a defi- 
nite promise that India will get Self-Government 
within 15 or 20 years, it is futile to qxpect India for 
ever tc? continued value the modest gift of the Re- 
forms Schenffe.* ♦ 

But the secret of tho success not merely of the 
Reform Act but of fill the work which is being 
done by Indians in India and abroad lies, as he 
rightly says, 41 in Hindu- Muslim Unity.” On this 
subject the Hakim said many excellent things 
which we J>i int elsewhere in this issue, (p TfP) 
li Regarding the question of the Khalifate over 
which Muslim opinion has been unanimous he 
said : — 

# We Mussahnans desire it t# be distinctly under* 
stojtl that we regurd»botJi Mecca and Medina an being 
in non-Muslim hands, because the Sharif himself ap- 
pears to be a creature 'of Christendom. Tho other 
Holy Place^aro sjtuuted in sinular or even worse 
circumstances. * 

Indian Mullins have not swerVed from the path of 
duty, and have remained firmly loyal. It is confi* 
£ licntly hoped that thetf qvill continue to display in 
the future, Hie patience they have so faf shown, and 
unflinchingly adhere to their primary civic duly. 

* The plight of Turkey was nearly enough to bre&k 
tM hearts of Indian Muslims, wllen new* of lh| 
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Anglo-Persian agreement (calculated* in ouf opinion* 
to seal the doom ofr another Muslim Power) proved 
to be the last straw of the load <Sf Indian Muslims’ 
anxiety. 

On the conclusion of the address messages of 
sympathy were reSd by the General Secretary 
notably one from Lila Lijp.it Rai who cabled 
“Fullest sympathy . Ovr Hindu Moslem Unity 
must be fostered.” f „ 

The following resolutions were then pi*t from 
the chair and carried : — 

T4e All-India Moslem League tenders its heritage 
to the person and throne of His Majesty tho King- 
Emperor and assures him of steadfast and continued 
loyalty of tho Mussulman community of India, (5J) 
that this meeting of the All-India Moslem League 
pluoes on record its sense of deep loss which the 
community had sustained by the sad and untimely 
death of late Sheikh Mohammad Umar* Bar-at-law, 
of Amritsar, and Secretary* Anjuman Taragji-i-Talim 
Mussulman in Amritsar, (3) that this meeting of the 
All-India Moslem League expresses a sense of deep 
grief at the sad and untimely demise of the* late 
hi awab Syod Mohammad of Madras. c & 

The second day began Vifch the reading of the 
Report of the League by Mr. Zahur Ahmed the 
Secretary. The Report gave a short history of 
the work done by the Council anti the members 
of the All-India Moslem League during the year. 
Dr. Ansari expressed appreciation of the work 
and the Report was then passed and accepted. 

The President then put the revised draft of 
the Constitution and Rules of the League before 
the members for their consideration and requested 
the visitors not to vote or to take part in tho 
discussion. Mr. Mumtaz Hussain, Bar-at-law, 
Mj\ B«vkat Ali*and Mr. Jyinah took part in tho 
discussions and # coneideration of TBer simendments 
was postponed to the next- day ^ • 

The Conference then paoceeded to discuss other 
resolutions and passed : — # 

This session of the All-India Moslim League 
while thanking the Governor of Bombay for annoftn- 
cip£ in the Council the strict neutrality of Govern- 
ment’ fli religious matters and in # issuirfg a public 
warning to that effect, strongly urges the necessity of • 
a sifting enquiry by H.E the Governor into the com- 
plaints of improper conduct of certain Sindh officials 
in connection with Khalifate question. 

Mr. Masudul Hasan then proposed :* * c 0 

That in view of the stronV desire of the Muslim 
community to have definite provisions for .protection 
of its interests, tine league urges upon, the Govern- 
ment that following safeguards be adopted in the 
forthcoming reforms (a) Mussalipans^should be 
adequately represented in the public services of the 
country, (Ql Mussulmans sfiotild have representation 
on Government Committees in tho same proportion as 
the representation accorded to Mussulmans on fhe 
(Legislative CJoupcil in the provinces concerned, ( c ) 


Urdu the language and Persian character should be 
maintained in Courts atil public offices in those pro- 
vinces where they are in vogue, and Urdu should be 
employed as a medium of primary education In the 
aforesaid provinces. *(d) That Mussalmans should be 
afforded facilities and protection and help mi the 
observance and performance of their religious rites, 
ceremonies and usages without any restriction. 

There was a heated discussion over this, Mr. 
Aga Sardar opposed it on the ground that 'these 
matters ought to be settled by private conferences 
with the Hindus. 

At this stage the AH Brothers, Dr. ^feitchlew 
and Moulana Abdul Basi entered the Hill and 
there was a great uproar. Asked to address the 
Conference MP. Shaukat Ali made a rather force- 
ful speech, dwelt on the deplorable fate of Muslims 
and appealed to them “ fcp come forward and save 
Islam. He then dwelt on the Turkish question 
and asked the Mahomedans to stand firm. Mi- 
Mahomed Ali in the course of his speech 
referred to' his internment, and dwelt on- tlr 
religious decadence of Islam. He asked the Mus- 
salmans whether they should four General Dyer's 
flogging and crawling or God who was the Kin^ 
of Kings. ITo spoke of the dedication of his lifo 
to the service of Allah and ma*Ie a moving 
appeal for faith and sacrifice. * ^ 

Xbe third day began with the resolution 
regarding co-operation with tho Congress. The 
resolution appealing to the Government was 
negatived and in its place the following was 
adopted : — 

The All-Ind» : a Muslim League resolves that tl*e 
All-India Congress Committee bo asked to appoint .1 
committee at an early date to confer with the com- 
mittee of the Council of the League in order to arrive 
at an understanding on questions arising out of the 
Reforms Act, 1919, an f1 the demand for complete 
Self-Government. 

Dr, Antfhri then moved a resolution urging 
that cow killing ho avoided on Bakrid festivals as 
a mark of respect for Hindu feeling. 

The President th*n moved. , 

The All-India Moslem League representing eighty 
million Mussalmans subjects of His Imporial Majo3i,y 
King George V'Emperor of India, expresses its ’sense 
of gratitude for the spirit in which the Royal procla- 
mation has been addressed to the princes and people 
of India on the occasion of giving Royal assent to the 
Government of India Act, 1919. 

The Learriio trusts that the rights of Indian people 
to direct f heir own affairs and safe-guard thrir 
interests, without which progress of the country 
caDiiot. be consummated, will be secured ere lo.ig 
under His Majesty’s loving sympathy rand earnestly 
joins in his Majesty's prayer that India may grow 
the fulness of po itioal freedom in the near futrre. 

Further the League feels confident that the Royal 
*ot of oeleraepcy in granting general amnesty to 
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political prisoners and detenus would go far to 
remove the bitterness existing between the people 
and those responsible for the government of the 
ooi.ntrv. • 

And vastly the League assures his Imperial Majesty 
of a cordial and hearty welcome which the people of 
India would accord to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Waled during his visit to their country in the 
coming winter. 

In putting this Resolution to the acceptance of 
the League the President said that they ought to 
accept gratefully all that was ^jontaii ed in the 
Iti form Scheme but must not forget that it was 
“ both inadequate and unsatisfactory.” 

The Hon. Mr. Syed R»za Ali next moved the 
following Resolution which was carried . — 

In view of the fact that the enquiry in the Punjab 
disturbances is yet pending this meeting of the A 11 - 
nidm Muslim League refrains from expressing its 
• pinion in the matter at this stage, but cannot help 
dr iwjng tho tanotiH attention of the Brftish Parlia- 
1 1 lent to the shocking disclosures niade«by General 
'Lor in his evidence before the Hunter Committee 
i the hope that Parliament will take early steps to 
‘pe that justice and British reputation for fairness are 
Hilly vindicated. 

The Hon.tMaulvi Abdul Rahim &ovod : — 

f\) Tips meeting (S’ the* All-India Muslim League is 
1 opinion that in view of the admissions made # hy 
(Hiuial Dyer in his statement before the •Hunter 
' ’Mnniitlec, he is not fit to remain in command and 
.. In mid be immediately relieved of his duty as a preli- 
minary to legal proceedings being taken against him. 

(2) This meeting of the All-India Muslim •League is 
. >f opinion that the entire policy of Sir Michafl 
\)M)wyer is under emiuiry and in view aTso of the fact 
•cat he approved of General Dyer’s cold blooded and 
aieulated massacre in the Jallianwala Bagh, ho 
hnuld be relievod of his connection with the Army 
Commission as a preliminary to lc£al proceedings 
being taken against him. 

•Mr. Muwtnz Hussain moved that “ £L. E. Lord 
Chelmsford has foifeited the confidence of 
sections of t he Indian population and he should 
be immediately recalled. ” This was stconded # by 
Sheik Shiukat Ali of Lucknow and supported by 
Hivliqu* Znrisn and wmh carried. 

Ti» session clos d after passing the following 
Resolutions one after another : — 

In view of tho fact th^t full effect has not yet 
been pivon to the general amnesty clause of the 
gr minus proclamation of hj s Majesty the King- 
Emperor and* that persons in the Punjab tried ty 
martial law commissioners, summary courts, area 
fcTicerS and tribunals constituted under' the Defence 
• t Jndi^ Act and detenus and deportees have not 
been released) tli is meeting of tlje All-Tndia Muslim 
League expresses the earnest hope and trusts that the 
.fudost effect will immediately be given to the letter 
and spirit of the Royal command. 

Thle* mooting of tho Alhlndla Muillm Longue 
with tho •atdfo MwWm thn wlH* boHof 


that his Imperial 0|toman Majesty Sultan Waheed- 
ud-ffin is the recognised Khalifa of Islam and places 
on record its deep-seated and unshakeable devotion to 
the sacred person of his Imperial Majesty as a succes- 
sor of the Prophet and tho head of Islam. 

This moetiDg # of the All-India Muslim League 
expresses its deep disappointment at the disregard 
fiihown by tho Briti^fi Government to the repeated 
representations made by Indian Mussalmans through 
their representatives in England and India regarding 
the question of Khilaf^t, hol^ places and Jazirat-ul- 
Aratt *and feels constrained to express tha^ no 
settlement contemplating the dismemberment of 
Turkey would 'ever satisfy Indian Mussalmans but 
keep them in a state of perpetual dissatisfaction and 
discontent, for the grave consequences of which they 
shall not be responsible. Under tho circumstances 
th£ Mussalmans would be fully justified in carrying on 
all possible methods of constitutional agitation open 
to them including a boycott of tho British army if it 
is likely to be used outside Inditf for Imperial and 
anti- Islamic purposes. 

The* ^ll-Tiydin Muslim League expresses its deep 
sympathy with the political aspirations of the nationa- 
lists of Egypt to get the pfinciple of self-determina- 
tion applied to their country in accordance with the 
terms of the Peace Conference and is grieved at tho 
methods adopted to thwart their ardbitions. 

Whilo fully appreciating the labours of the right 
Hon. Edwin Samuel Montagu, Secretary of i Slate for 
India, in connection with the Government, of India 
Act of 1919 tho All-India Muslim League deeply 
regrets that full responsible government for which 
India is fit has boon withheld both m the provinces 
and in the Central Government and that the principle 
of self-determination has not been applied to her in 
accordance with her demands. It, therefore, considers 
tho Reforms inadequate and unsatisfactory and trusts 
.that Parliament will establish full responsible 
government in India at tl^e earliest Opportunity. In 
the meantime League calls upon Indians to 
demonstrate tneir capacity for complete self-govern- 
ment by availing thcvuselves of such opportunity as 
is now offered tqthcm jn tho reforms recently enacted 
which that League recognises to be a definite step 
towards the goal of finl responsible government. 

T^iis meeting of the All-India • Muslim League 
placres on record its deep-seated belief that the fl aw 
era resulted In by the gracious Royal Proclamation 
Cannot bear fruit unless and until full liberty of 
thought and expression is granted to the peo^je of 
India and tho various restriction placed on that liberty 
by the manner in which tho Press Act has been and is 
beii»g a dftiiifi stored and the various other obstacles 
placccL upon Indian journalism in general and Muslim 
journals in particular, are immediately removed 

That the All-India l^nislim League voicing the 
Moslem public opinion adheres to the principle ef 
separate representation for the Muslim community 
and strong *rges upon the '/overnnient ihe im- 
mediate necessity of applying the said principle to 
local bodies in provinces V here it has not yet been 
applied. 

That the meeting of All-India Muslim Longue 
urg&s on the attention of the Government the 
Imperative necesisiiy of repealing the Vreee Act, the 
Defunct (If Mia Act end (be Howl*** Aeti 
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THE MODERATES’ CONFERENCE. 

The second session of the All- India Moderates’ 
Conference was held at the Town Hull, Calcutta 
on the 30th December. About 650 delegates 
from different parts of the country attended the 
session: Among the distinguished’ delegates and 
visitors on the dais were the Maharaj i of Burd- 
wan, Sir K. G Gupta, Justice Chowdhuri, Sir 
R. N. Mukherji, Sir Nilratan Sircar, Sir Aii 
lraam, the Rajas of Santosh'and Dighapa%; the 
Hon. Mr. Shafi, Sir DevapraBad Sarvadhikary 
and others. 

The Rev. Mi*! Nag read messages regretting 
inability to attend and wishing success to the 
Conference fro n theNawabof Dacca, the Maharaja 
of Dirbhanga, Nnwab Abdur Rahim, Sir Bopin 
Krishna Bose, 73tbu Amvika Charan Mazuradnr. 

Sir Benode Mittur who welcomed the delegates 
as Chairman ot the Rfo^ph'on Committee, 'began 
his welcome a 'dress with a reference to #ie ab- 
sence of Sir Dinshaw W?»cha — one of the “ War- 
worn Veterans’ and ixpiessed deep sympathy in 
his bereavement?. “ I am an humble camp-fol- 
lower ” said Sir Benode ; 

“but though compelled by circumstances in the 
past to linger behind, my z«al for the common churp 
and my desire to serve my motherland has always 
remained and will always remain undiminisbed and 
unabated, and may I not add that I claim to possess a 
hereditary interest in our great cause/’ 

He then pished on to render grateful thanks to 
His Majesty for the Royal Proclamation and con- 
gratulated Mr Montagu and Lord Sinha on the 
successful way in which the Reform Bill was 
piloted. He *lso mentioned Lorf!* Atelboflrne and 
Lord Southborough, Sir Michael Sadler jfnd Sir 
Stanley Reed, Mr Curtis and MrBasuas deserv- 
ing special thanks in connection with the piss- 
ing of the Reform Bill and he traced the genesis 
of the movement for Reform to Sir William ftuko 
<Jtf*whom has now fallen the mantle of Sir Thomas 
Holderness. S’r Benode laid stress on the neei 
fo% co- operation with the civil service and spoke 
of the new opportunities for service. 

The new Act will Jsring about a |re^t ghaage. It 
has placed before us great opportunities for «ervmg 
our oountry. Hitherto. Thdians had no shaHs in the 
actual government of the Country. We were in the 
position of mere critics. Now a fair portion of the 
actual government of the country will be made over 
to us. We must. forget to bo mere critics and forgot 
to oppose everything and propose nothin*. 

The chairmen’s remarks on the Reforms ate 
given in°psge 55 He pointed out the difference 
in Outlook and methods between the Moderates 
and Extremists and said that effective joint deli- 
beration iji the Congress has become impossible as 


the Congress has been turned into an organization 
merely 41 to register the decress of the Extremist 
executive bodies.” „ 

The welcome address over, Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerjea proposed Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyarto 
be elected President. After reviewing his servi- 
ces, Mr. Bannerjea said : — 

Ours is a growing party, ours is no longer a voice like 
that of one crying in the wilderness. It is now yeso- 
nant with the note of triumph achieved in a cause 
pregnant with vast potentialities to the motherland. 
We. of the Moderate Party, claim that we have saved 
thffe Montagu-Chelmsfurd scheme from being wrecked 
by wild extravagance and senseless criticism. The 
country is veering round to our views. There are 
tides in human affairs, and one of these tides have 
set in our favour and with an irresistible current let 
us take advantage ot the situation, 

Mr. Parekh, Sir Gmgadar Chitnavis, Dr. Tej 
Bahadur Sipru and others supported and the 
resolution was carried. 

Sir Sivaswami A ; yar in his Presidential address 
made a survey of the political situation and said that 
the Reform Act as now passed was a decided ad- 
vance on existing conditions and gave them great 
opportunities for acquiring practical ‘knowledge of 
the art of Responsible Government. The Act 
provided for ten years’ apprenticeship in provin- 
cial administration, and was only intended as a 
transitional measure. 

(That part of the address relating to the Re- 
fy)r m Act is printed elsewhere in this issue, p 54.) 

Referring to the hopes of the extremists that 
if the Bill was thrown out the Labour Party who’ 
would soon come into power in England would in- 
troduce a much more spacious measure, the Presi- 
dent pointed out that this belief was in reality 
based upon a number of assumptions of a very 
unreliable character. He then dealt with the 
question of a proper nomenclature for the Confe- 
rence and discussed the Punjab occurrences at 
siftne length. 

T Wo do not know what the findings of the Enquiry 
Committee may bo ; but if we may be allowed to voice 
the wishes of the people we should ask, (1) fdr repa- 
" ration for all serious hardship and suffering caused 
v by unwarranted acts of severity, (2) for steps being 
’ taken to bring to justice any officials, high or low, 
c,ivil or military, who may be found to have aoted 
unreasonably and iii excess of their powers or author- 
ised such acts, (3) for the provision of safeguards 
against 1 be recurrence of such things in the future 
and (4) for the* abolition of flogging in the Indian 
Army. Lot us soe what reasonable 'safeguards it is 
possible to suggest. 0 One remedy which may perhaps 
bo thought of is that in dealing with internal out- 
breaks the civil authorities should only invoke the*aid 
of military forces, but should not allow the ifitroduc* 
tion of martial law. 
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He then passed on to consider questions of 
national defence, the position of Indians abroad, 
and other matters relating to^education and eco- 
nomic* development and the freedom of the precis. 
In concluding he said : — 

I am confidont that full provincial autonomy will be 
reached in 10 years and that a considerable moasuro 
of responsibility will be granted at the end of the first 
decade. The goal of full responsible government may 
not improbably be attained within 20 yoars. The 
Declaration of Rights of the 20th of August 1917, the 
Report of the Joint Committee, ttfe Statute and the 
ever memorable Proclamation of His Majesty the 
King-Eraperor will together constitute a Charter of 
our liberties and by far the most monfen tons Charter 
in our history. The fulfilment of our hopes will be 
mainly dependent upon our own achievement in 
carrying out the Refornjp. Let us hone that the 
appeal of His Majesty for co-npcfation will be loyally 
responded to alike by the officers of government, and 
by the people and their representatives. 

When Cun I erenow met the ncyct morning 

Messrs Sriniv isu S.isfcii, (J. P. Kam&swami i#d 
DrsoiUnr who arrived from Amritsar after attend- 
ing the Congress were also present. Resolutions 
cmveying homage to His Majesty, welcoming the 
Prii m of Wales and expressing gratitude to Mr. 
Montagu, Lord Smh», and the Joint Committee 
were put from the chair and carried. Mr Suren- 
ilrinHth B uirmi jea nert. rnov T ed : — • 

While regretting \ ho omission to introduce some 
measure oi responsibility in the Central Government 
tins Conference welcomes the Government of Indiu 
•Act of 1919 as a definite and substantial st#p towards 
the progressive realisation of responsible Government. 
r i’Kis (Conferenc e appeals to all sections ftf the commu- 
■ 1 1 v , European and Indian, officials and non-officials, 
, 'vliolo-heartedly to co-operate for the successful 
working of the Act. # 

He said that the Act represen ted* the first dis- 
tinct and definite stage towards the piogresflive 
r.^ilisataon of responsible government. # He repu- 
di i ted the suggestion of extremists that the mode- 
r ites were out for getting offices and deprecated 
controversy and agitation at the start. j$ir 
4x mgaflhar Chitnavis seconded and Mr Pgjrekh 
supported the Resolution. The Hon" Mr. Sastri 
in further supporting said : — 

Tt was a pity that one of the leaders of the Congress 
had said that the extremist party should occupy all 
seats in the house for the purpose of showing that the 
Reform was unworkable. This would lead to perfect 
anarchy. 

Dr Tej Bahadur Sipru and Mr. Efrnn Ali also 
spoke # on the subject. Mr. Campbell Howes who 
followed, said in the course of *an interesting 
speech : — • • # 

. While the House of Commons were being solemnly 
• warned That British brains and capital would never 
consent to risk their future in a reformed India; we 
Englishdien in this country were investing largely in 
tj?© new industrial edheerns which all of us, European 


and Indian, hope, wUl make of Iftdia s trade future 
some tfoing inconceivably bright in the annals of ra- 
tions, and not only havo Englishmen in India seized 
the very moment of the Reforms controversy to prove 
their faith # in the future of the country, and the good 
sense and business capability of Indians but to-day, 
after the Reforms Act has received the .Royal Con- 
sent, we hear of vast shipbuilding enterprises actually 
contemplating emim'ation - from the banks of the 
Clyde to # tho banks of the Hooghly. Facts are stronger 
and more convincing than words and whatever may 
be the tone of my community's official statements, 
notHing could more clearly prove that neither in 
India nor in Great Britain, do British business men 
fear for India's future.” 

He further continued : — • 

“This friendly co-operation, this meeting of Indians 
and Europeans on the directors' boards of so many 
n»w companies, this joint taking of business risks 
appear to be a happy augury for the future. Good 
business men of one community have been brought 
into close business relationship with equally capable 
men of another community. They will not bo slow to 
appreciate t|ie goqd sense of those with whom they 
work. * # A1 ready these business meetings (compara- 
tively new to Calcutta buf tho recognised thing in 
Bombay) are producing social effects, and the friend- 
ship of the boardroom is penetrating the drawing 
room.” 

Mr. C. P. Uimaswami AiyerlfltTved the resolu- 
tion 4 relating to the question of Turkey and 
sympathising with the cause of Muslims. He 
was seconded by Mr Panel jea, Motilnna Abdus 
Subban, Khan Bahadur Abdul Salam and others. 

The next Resolution ran as follows - 

This Conference wishes to record its emphatic con- 
demnation of the outrages committed by the mobs at. 
several places^n the Punjab and elsewhere and its 
• deep sympathy with tbe victims and Jheir families, 

This Con ferern^ .while tn no way wishing to antici- 
pate the deeijfWfii of the Hunter Committee must ex- 
press its sense of profound horror and indignation at 
the manner in which the situation which arose in tho 
Punjab in Apritamd May last was dealt with by the 
officials concerned as disclosed in their own evidence. 

This Conference is of opinion that, it is imperatively 
necessary - • 

1. to make amends for the outraged feelings^af^ho 
Indian nation and «that British honour and justice 

^'should be vindicated by taking steps to bring to jus- 
tice any officials, high or low, civil or military,* who 
may be found to have acted unreasonably and in ex- 
cess of their' powers or to have authorised such acts ; 

2ft 'tiiat* reps lotion should bd made for all serious 
hardaVp caused by unViy^anted acts of severity ; 

3. that safeguards should bo provided against tho 
recurrence of such things in the future. 

This Conference authorises its *A11-Tndia Commit- 
tee— . 9 

1 to tak/ sm*h action as may ho necessary on the 
publication of the Report ^f the Hunter Committee ; 

2. to consider the necessity of the following safe- 

guards among others and talking such further action 
as^nay be necessary:-- ® 

a. that tho introduction, exercise gnd duration of 
Martial Law should bo subject to the same constitu- 
tional limitations as in England ; * 
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b. that Martial Law should not tk introduced unless 
it fa impossible for the civil courts to sit and exercise 
their functions ; 

c. that the powei; of creating new offences for 
breach of regulations and providing penalties therefor 
should not be delegated to military officers ; 

d. that* if Courts Martial aj?e allowed to sit when 
civil courts are sitting any person not subject to Naval # 
Discipline Act or to Military Law^ho is charged with 
the contravention of any Regulation should be Allowed 
the option of a trial by the civil court ; 

e. that the remedy of*Habe!!b Corpus should bo 
made # ava ilable in all parts of British India. 

3. to further the object of the Resolution by arrang- 
ing for a deputation to England or otherwise. 

In moving this resolution Dr. Saptu gave a 
resume of the official evidence before the Hunter 
committee. He hoped that condign punishment 
would be accorded when the proper time came to 
all who had conducted themselves in an iniqui- 
tous manner. Dr. Sapru was seconded and /sup- 
ported by Mr. J. N. Roy, Nawab- Abdulla d£han, 
Mr. Gadgil and Rai Bahadur Rad ha Charcfln Pal. 

Then the resolution on the Press Act was moved 
by Rao Saheb A..P. Patro. Mr. G. A. Natesan 
in seconding, pfi&^ted out that under existing Act 
journalists were denied the elementary right of 
self defence. Babu Panchkowri Bannerjee sup- 
ported the resolution in Bengalee after which it 
Was carried nem con. 

The Conference also passed two resolutions 
relating to Indians abroad : — 

a. This Conference strongly protests against the 

attempts made in South Africa to deprive the Indian 
settlers of rights^iitherto enjoyed by them by .means 
of the Asiatic Trading and Lfind Ai»e«a4jpent Act and 
by other Legislation of a similar character calculated 
to drive them out of the country. • % 

b. This Conference appeals to the Imperial Govern- 
ment to affirm and protect the fmrest?icted rights of 
Indians to emigrate to British East Africa and 
the African Colopies which have been taken from 
Germany and to support the Indian settlers in these 
CoMis and all future Indian immigrants in the 
unrestricted exeroise of their ci^il, municipal and * 
political rights. 

Yet another resolution urged the immediate 
abolition of flogging in the Indian arnyr. # 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhik^ry moved a resolu- 
tion urging the recognifi&n of the clai&s of 
Indians to bear arms in the defence of~ their coun- 
try. The grant of the King’s Commissions to 
Indians on a l&esal scale and the /ieqd for the 
organization of the territorial* army were also 
urged. Thg Hon. Mr. Srixfirtisa Sastri^econdeil the 
resolution while Mr. Hunter and Mr. Alexander 
supported it. ( 

Resolutions*^ support of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment, the political franchise of the subject* of 


Indian States in British India and thanking Sir 
Rash Behari Ghose for his munificent gift to the 
Calcutta University *were also passed. 

The rest of the* resolutions referred to the 
organisation and working of the Liberal Party. 
They will be found in another place in this* issue. 

The resolution on the work of the Liberal Party 
for the year 1920 ran as follows: — 

* 1. That the Council be instructed to do all that is 
necessary and possible in connection with all action 
that has to be taken under the Government of India 
Act of 1919 and the reports of the Punjab Enquiry 
Commission ancUthe Indian Army Commission, as 
well as to bring about the repeal or a radical amend- 
ment of the Indian Press Act. 

2. That the Council be farther instructed to orga- 
nise a deputation to proceed to England to urge 
before the statesmen hnd publicists there the views of 
the Conference on the aforesaid subjects, and do such 
other work as the Council may decide. 

^ programme of constructive work was also 
drafted. It was thought desirable that the 
various provincial organisations of the National 
Liberal Federation should consider the following 
subjects and fra/ne suitable programme of work : 

1. The facing of the principles, of Land Revenue 
settlements on a Legislative Basis. 

2* A definite programme of development of irriga- 
tion if ne&essary by borrowed capital. 

3. Development of Provincial Railways and Re- 
form of the present method of Railway administra- 
tion and ofjthe Railway tariff so far as it affects each 
province. 

I. An immediate expansion of free Elementary 
Education with the ultimate goal of introduction of 
Compulsory Education at an early date. 

5. Reforms connected with the Elementary, Secon- 
dly and Highej education (Collegiate and Technical.) 

6. Development of Agriculture and the improve- 
ment:^ the economic condition of the agriculturists. 

7. Reform # of the Excise administration with a 
view to minimise gradually the consumption of 
liquor and with a view to the ultimate introduction 
of total prohibition. 

8. # Development and expansion of Industries and 
the organisation of better credit for the rural classes. 

9. The amelioration of the condition of the back- 
ward classes and the improvement of the present 
condition of labour and the housing of the poorer 
classes. 

10. Retrenchment of public expenditure and reform 
of existing methods of administration with specifio 
reference to the improvement of District administra- 
tion. 

II. Organisation of medical relief and sanitation. 

The Conference appointed the Hon, Dr. Tej 

Bahadur Sapru‘and the Hon Mr. C, Y. Qhinfca- 
mani “ as General <= Secretaries of the National 
Liberal Federation for the year 1920.” o * 
Mr. G. A. Natesan then invited the Federation to 
meet at Madras next December. The CorfftMhce 
dissolved with a closing speeotf from the chair. \ 
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The Third Annual Conference of the Indian 
Economic Association was held at the Senate 
House! Madras, on the 31st pecember 1919 jtnd 
on three days following, under the auspioes of the 
Syndicate of the University, The proceedings 
began % with a message from His Excellency the 
Governor of Madras who assured the Conference 
that there was no question of more vital import- 
ance than the economic one just then, not only to 
India, but to the whole civilised world and hopedr 
todeiive useful information ahd practical sugges- 
tions from the discussions. 

The first session of the Conference was presided 
over by the Hon. Mr. R. Littlehailes, the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction. In the course of his 
opening remarks, he sctid that « 

We have not in Madras, as in Bombay, the Syden- 
ham College of Commerce and Economics, but we have 
here an Iastitute of Commerce which, 1 hoye, will be 
affiliated to the University when the University rea- 
ches the state of instituting a special aegree in Com- 
merce and Economics. The Institute is at present 
housed in the Law College buildings but 1 hope that 
before long it wHl have a habitation of its own near 
tb j cenU-o of the business part of the city. A Sub- 
committee? of the Senate of this Onmu'sity has al- 
ready been appointed to consider inter atia the insti- 
tution of a degree in Commerce, and I think I speak 
without fear of a majority contradiction when Lstate 
that one of the recommendations of this ’Committee 
will be that the responsible authorities should set out 
upon a co-ordination between the work which is now 
being done by Dr. Slater in connection with the Uni- 
versity and that which is now being done irfc the 
Government Institute of Commerce and that ulti- 
mately a degree or decrees in economics and in uom- # 
merce should be instituted in this University. 

There is one view that I should like to have dis- 
cussed at this meeting. It is whether a coursh of 
study which includes language, economics and com- 
merce could not be formulated which would give as 
excellent a general training as any courses which are 
now accepted by our Universities in India as qualify- 
ing for a degree. We are apt, I think, to consider the 
study of economics and commerce too much from the 
vocational aspect, and I trust that your visit ^ill do 
much to further the interest and adv^noe the studios, 
in economics and commerce in Madras and in other 
patts of India and go some way towards the improve- 
ment of conditions which such interest brings on its 
wake, improvement to the individual, improvement in 
social and economic conditions and improvement to 
the general population. 

Among the subjects discussed in the 
course of the first session were (1) Prof. Lyons’ 
(of Indore) paper on “ The Projecting Lantern in 
the>Te&c]iy)g of Economics” and (2) Dr. John 
Mathai’s paper on “ Thef Study and Teaching of 
Economies.” Prof. Lyons urged that sense- 
knowledge from concrete teaching is limited in 


the field of economics, but there is a practicable 
substitute for it in the use of tbe projecting 
Intern under ^oper conditions.' Dr. Mathai 
pleaded for tbe creation of regular post-graduate 
research work, the reconstruction of the under- 
graduate course of preparation and examination 
and the provision of extra-graduate teaching. 

The three *are vitally connected with each other. 

, Without a well-developed post-graduate department, 
there will be no rell, creative life in the University. 
It is tffia post-guaduate work of the University which 
sets the tone of the whole intellectual life of the 
University. A regulSr under-graduate course is neces- 
sary for equipping teachers and advanced stadents, 
and it also keeps alive the importance of the study in 
the minds of students generally. An extra-graduate 
course helps to extend the scope <ff the University and 
it brings into the University a very valuable practical 
.element, which is nowhere of greater importance than 
in the study of the social sciences. 

There was also a paper submitted by Mr, Q. 
Satyanarayanamurthy of Mannargudi on “ The 
Organisation of Studies and the Teaching of 
Ecojfbmitfs in India.” 

Tfie 2nd session was presided over by the Hon. 
and Rev. E. M. Macphail and was devoted to the 
discussion on subjects of social and welfaro work. 
Dr. Harold Mnnn of Poona Jje$k a vel 7 interest- 
ing paper on the effect of “ The Rise of Prices on 
Rural Prosperity,” in which he succeeded in 
showing that the goneral effect of^i rise in . prices 
has been generally disastrous to the village, though 
it benefited a few families. A rise of prices 
without a rise in wages may enrich a few, but. is 
disastrous to the village as a whole. But if 
wages also rise to a corresponding extent with 
prices, the people who depend on land alone and 
work withJtfmft own'labour are much better off, 
thetnon-cultivating proprietor is not appreciably 
affected, except in so Jar as he has large debts, 
but the genlral effect on the village population is 
to lower their economic position. In all villages 
h rise in prices will tend to emphasize economic 
differences, and thus the maintenance pf low 
prices by any toeans may be a matter ofTfar more* 
serious concern to Government than has been 
hitherto realised. • 

Befidys Dr. Mann, Mrs. Whitehead, 0. B. E. 
\rded a pape* on ‘^Welfare’ Work in Madras City,” 
in the course of which she deplored the absence of 
trained welfare -workers in India. She pointed 
out that mere schemes are not going to raise the 
poor, bpt the power of a simpl? humble friendli- 
ness id which the workers shall profit as much ag* 
{he poor k Other papers, like “ A Madras Slum*” 

“ Problems relating to the Paraiyastn the Tanjpbfe 
• District”, “ The Influence of war on the Seurashtra 
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Community in Madura/’ and the Housing of the 
Poor iirthe City oft Madias werq^also read. 

The third session was presided over byTProf. 
J. C. Coyajee of Calcutta and devoted itself to 
the disou8sion of Indian currency problems. By 
far the most interesting and instructive of the 
papers was (the paper on) (jur Currency Problems 
by Mr. B. F. Madon. He is strongly insistent that • 
We must do without more silver and suggests as 
remedies for the present situation (1) A much 
i freer use of the one-rupee note, (2) temporary 
/ suspension of the cashing of currency notes (3) 
issue of plenty of fractional currency to' insure 
, the one-rupee note being cashed in such subsi- 
diary coinages without discount. 

He suggests two other remedies which will go- 
to meet the objections raised against the 2nd 
proposal. These are (l) instead of total tempo- 
rary suspension of the caching of notes, the 
cashing be continued to a limited extenf ' by 
making the rupee legal tender only up to Rai 15, 
or (2) the reduction of the proportion of pure 
silver in the rupee and the bringing of its silver 
contents down sufficiently to prevent the tempta- 
tion to the meltifijgwtawn of the co*in. The last 
, proposal should not be called debasing the rupee. 
If our export trade is given a fair chance, there 
Is a certainty ofr a heavy favourable balance of 
Atr&de again next year. Large amounts of note 
currency will issue hero in payment of these 
exports and if the cashing of the notes has not 
been suspended a yery largo quantity of rupee 
coin will have to be found to meet the encashment 
of the notes. Ttfb situation wil L g row wflrse ; 

, And the only way out of it is to turnout a 'coin 
that will not pay to melt. This is no new measure 
and has been tried in other couptrios jthat run a 
^ gold exchange standard system. *The key to the 
_ whole situation of the rupee problem is in devising 
means to lower the* Indian price of silver to just 
beloMhke point at which it would pay »to melt 
/ down the rupee for ornamonts. Government is 
, ‘At greaf pains to buy silver in London and New 
' York and make gigantic dibits to mint it into 
. coin and the Rupee census for 1918 shows’ that* 
inspite of large coinage (firing the year, J&ne 
< .Active circulation was 80 milljon less than in the 
previous year. Mr. Madon urged that the mints 
would be far betfcjr employed in turning out 
subsidiary coins which are so badly wanted and 
the presence of which wouid^ greatly help to keep 
• our small notes at par ; and that it would be 
more sensible to pass the silver on to the trade as 
million and thus prevent further encroachments 4 


on the supply of coin in cinculation, The rupees 
will continue to disappear from circulation, unless 
we make the operation unprofitable or supply 
fresh silver direct tojbhe market at a lower rate 
than what the melted rupee would cost. * 

Rao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe of Indore 
put in a plea for the currencies of the Indian 
states. (See page 48 ) 

Mr. J-t A. Wadia also read a paper on “ The 
Problems of the Indian Currency.” 

The 4th Session #was presided over by Prof. ^ 
C, J. Hamilton of Patna. Papers were rend by 
Prof. J. C. Coyajoe of Calcutta on “ The True 
Sphere of Central Banks,” by Prof. Basu on “ The 
True Sphere of Central Co-operative Barks,” by 
Mr, C. P. Sundara Rao on,“ Co-operative Finance 
and* Supervision ” aryl by Mr. Hemingway (whose 
paper was read by Dr. Slater) on “ indent Co- 
operative Trade by Primary Societies”. 

• • * 

The last session devoted itself to tho discussion 

of problems of post-war finance and taxation. In 
the course of the session, a most interesting essay 
was read by Prof. K. V. Rangatwami Jyangar of 
Trivandrum in wjiicb ho advocated the jevy of a 
universal in/abited house duty ns # an imperial tax, 
and the introduction of a universal inheritance 
tax applicable to personality as well as to real 
property and graduated on an economic as well 
as a consanquinity scale. He considered also the 
possibility of doing away with the land-tux alto- 
gether and the substitution of a universal income 
tax levied on alVincornes and graduated according* 

• to the source, the character and the amount of tho 
income. He also said that the trend of modern 
opiftion is strongly in favour of a graduated tax 
on personal expenditure as an ideal. Other papers 
were read by (1) Sardar Kibe on “ British Indian# 
Sea- Custom g ^Duties and Indian States”, (2) Prof. 
T. K. Sahani on “ The Adaptation of the Indian 
Tax System to the Need for Increasing Expendi- 
ture (3) Mr. E. V, Sundiira Reddi on “ Prcfvin- 
•cial Finance” *and (4) Prof. K. Battacharya on. 
“ Post- Reform Finance”. • 

Interesting and fruitful discussions took place 
in the course of the Conference. The members 
of the Indian Economic Association were invited 
to visit the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills on 
the first day. They were shown over tile Tripli- 
cune Hi ban Co-operative Stores on the last day iynd 
were invited to ha evening -party at Government 
House on the evening of the last day, * by Her 
Excellency Lady Willingdon. The Syndicate of 
the Allahabad University invited the Conference 
to meet next December at Allahabad. • « 
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; Indian chrlstian Conference. 

The sixth annual session of the All India 
Conference of Indian Christians * was held at 
Cuttack on* Monday the 29th ultimo, There was 
a large gathering of Indian Christians from 
different provinces. Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukher- 
jee presided. 

Rev B Das on behalf of the Reception- Com- 
mittee welcomed the delegates and the Provident 
in ins speech referred to the special* position of 
the Indian Christian an i the need for careful 
deliberation upon the problems they uejo called 
upon to face. 

Resolution were then moved from the clmir 
thanking His gracious Majesty for the Ko>al 
Proclamation, and Mr. Montagu tor the Re- 
forms. Lord Smha and Sir Sankir.m Nair were 
congratulated or^their recent elevation and the 
Governor fef Madras was also th inked for recog- 
nizing the cl. ums of Indian Christians by his 
recent nomination* in the Legislative Council. 

Trie Resolutions having been carried unani- 
mously t e Secretary Prof. S. C. Mukherjro 
reported on behali of thg La\^ Committee the pro- 
gress of work done during the year. A joint 
committee of the All- India Christian Conference 
and of *.he National Missionary Council consisting 
of the Bishop of Bombay, ltev. Dr. J. C. R. 
Diving, Rev. H. Oulliford, Bishop Robinson, 
Mr. d C. Mukhei jee, Hon’ble Mr. M. D. Deva- 
(loss, Mr. B. N Athavale and Mr. H. David 
prepaied a new draft of the Indian Christian 
Mai uage Act having collected various criticisms 
on Die existing Act from Missionary aifd other 
/.Aiistian bodies. 

On tffo recommend a t.ion of the Special Com- 
mittee the following resolution was adopted ; — 

That the Conference places on record its apprecia- 
tion ot the ^decision of the National Missionary 
Councti and of Government to vest the property 
of the former German Mission in threo Boards 
of Trustee** with a view to transfer them to 
Missions or Churches and of the decision to make the 
Church in Chota- Nagpur autonomous with the help 
of an Advisory Conunitteo which wdl aim at transferr- 
ing its whole work in course of time*to the autonomous 
Church : and 

That a Committee* consisting of the Hon’ble Mr. M. 
D. Devadoss, Prof. S C Mukherjee, Rev. S. K. 
Tarufdar and* Messrs, K. T. Paul, P. Chonfdnah, V. 
Chakarai and J. J). As^rvadam (convener) be appointed 
to watch tho interests of the Indian communities 
''oqnecrpd with^the former Gorman Missions with a 
view to secure for them the control initially of as 
much of tho-^ork and the property of the Missions as 
possible, and ultimately of the whole. 


The Punj ib troubles ftere thoroughly discussed 
by Principal J. P. Ootelingam and Prof. 8. C. 
Mookherjee while the Hon. Mr. M. D. Devadoss 
spoke, on the Reforms and moved for the adop- 
tion of "the following Resolutions : — 

The All-India Conference of Indian Christians is'of 
firm belief that adequate communal representation by 
separSte electorates in tMfe Imperial and local legis- 
lative assemblies is - absolutely necessary for safe- 
guarding the interests and developing the welfare of 
tho r Community under exifting Condition®, and ear* 4 
nestly requests the Imperial and Local Governments 
and the Secretary of State for India to grant this 
legitimate claim. 

Resolved.— That a Committee consisting of several 
gentlemen bfc authorized to memorialize the Govern- 
ments concerned and send deputations to wait upon 
♦the local and Imperial Governments and the Secre- 
tary of State, and to empower one or more to re- 
present the views of the Conference before the Joint 
Committee of the Houses of Lords and Commons in 
order to sotfuro for the Community adequate separate 
representative. * 

Another Resolution urgeH the removal of 
disabilities of Indian Christians in the Mysore 
state and a deputation was appointed*to wait on 
H. H. the Maharaja. * 

On the afternoon of the 30th there were 
. present at the Conference the Rev. Dr^ D. J. 
Fleming the Rev. J. H. Maclean and Miss Allen 
of the Rural Education Commission appointed 
by the British Conference of Missionary Societies 
^md the Board of Foreign Missions in America. 
The Conference went into committed with the 
members of the Commission to consider various 
questions relating to^etementeiry education espe- 
(fmlly in villages. 

The Conference alsc^ adopted a number of 
resolutions on Rural cducautkfo, temperance and 
the award of scholarships*for induwtrial training. 

• . ■ — • 

„ RAJ BUT MAHASABHA. - 

Tho Rajput Mahasabba held its session at 
Aligarh on the 23rd December. His Highness 1 
the Maharaja of Kashmir presided. Raja Suraj 
Pal Singb, chafrman«of the reception committee, 
whose father Raja Balwaift j$ingh founded tho 
M ihasabha and gave 12 laltbs to the Bnlwant 
Rajput High School at Agra, was enthusiastically 
welcomed. Raja Suraj Pal Singh gave 9 gnrdeh 
party to 2,000 Inputs.. The Rajas # of Tirawa, 
Pmtapur,%Rehwa, Kuthar # ^id many leading 
Rajaputs attended. Thakur Sudai Beersihgh, 
secretary^ is to be congratulated on the Rajputs • 
arrangements for the successful conduct of the 
conference. 
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NON-BRAHMIN CONFEDERATION. 

The Third session of the South Icdi&n .Non- 
Brahmin Confederation was held at the Justice 
office, Madras on Monday the 2f9th December 
Dewan Bahadur A. Subbarayalu Reddiar of 
Gnddalore presided. f « 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur P. Theogara) a Chetty 
in welcoming the delegates referred at some 
length to the importance' of industrial and 
w commercial enterprises? Why is it, he asked, 
that : — 

with a population of 285 millions India is not able 
to direct her own destinies in the world ? Why is it 
that we import 66 crores worth of manufactured 
cotton goods, while exporting cotton to the yalue of 
41 crores ? India is extraordinarily rich in coal and 
iron- But the import of iron and steel goods come 
to the value 6f 66 crores. Silk manufactures totalled 
3 crores, matches 89 lakhs, paper 1% crores, biscuits, 
cakes, patient food and preserved milk* 1 crore and 
35 lakhs, soap 75 lakhs, earthenware ‘and porcelain 
65 lakhs, boots and shoes 80 lakhs, ceifient 90 lakhs, 
glass and drugs 130 lakhs. There are several branches 
of industry for which the raw material is shipped 
from here to foreign countries and which we receive 
back in tibMhapo of manufactured goods. What is 
there wanting in this country preventing us from 
converting the raw materials into finished goods and 
thus keeping in our own country all the wealth which,. 
Is appropriated by those who carry on the transport, 
the manufacture and exporting trade from the other 
side? What I ask for is enterprise, organisation, 
scientific knowledge, equipment and last but not least 
oharaoter, which will both create confidence and 
maintain confidence in one another. r 

He then compared the European with Indian 
enterprise and labbur asw^concliided with a 
reference to the condition of India^ emigrants 

abroad. 9 

• 

At the conclusion of bhe welcome address 
the Kumararaja of Challapalle proposed Dewan 
Bahadur A. Subbarayalu Reddiar to the chair. 
^Rao Bahadur K. V. Lingam.then read some 
messages of sympathy after which the President" 
4 read his address. 

Mr. Reddiar began with a reference to the 
death of Dr. T. M. Naii^ the* foui*der of the 
movement and diwout sed on the n«^ era that is 
dawning in the cgnjptry. He condemned both 
Moderates and Extremists alike and spoke in 
eulogistic terms of the services of the Non- 
Brahmin deputation in Engknd, He held that 
they had won coiq^unal representation. 

It is not enough that you baVe secured for them 
• communal representation. You have to continue 
your earnest work for them in finding ‘a sufficient 
number bf seats in the Council and in finding for them 
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potent representatives to fill up the s$a*ts in order, 
that the cause of the people may be safe in their 
hands. 

He then passed on to consider the Reform Act 
and said : — * 

At the present stagy of the country's progress the 
Reforms sanctioned by Parliament are* by no means 
small or inadequate. On the other hand they are not 
only ample but also far-reaohing. The Parliament 
will certainly have a watchful eye over your doings. 
The Parliament will like naturally to know if in the 
coming probationary period you as representatives 
of the people exercise a sound sense of responsibility 
in steering self-government over matters entrusted to 
your care. I cannot lay too much emphasis on this. 
Your representatives will have to take scrupulous 
care in working out the Reforms. 

He then defended the Civil Service which he 
called “ the *ianost able and conscentious that the 
world has ever seen.’ 1 He paid a tribute to 
Lord Willingdon’s sympathetic words, exproesed 
gratitude to His Majesty for the gracidus Procla- 
mation and concluded with a cordial greeting to 
the Prince of Wales, 

The President then put to the meeting 
resolutions expressing loyalty to the throne, 
wehSomiDg the Prince of Wales and bemoaning 
the death of Dr. Nair. Other resolutions were 
also passed, urging the necessity of sending a 
deputation to England early next year for 
making representations regarding Rules to be 
mqde under the Reforms Act ; expressing sinoere 
gratitude to the King-Emperor, for the gracious 
amnesty granted to political offenders ; and 
urging on the Government the necessity, on 
receipt the Hunter Committee’s report, of taking 
such steps as might be found necessary to allay 
alarm and vindicate justice ; “ loyally accepting, 
the Reform Act as a substantial step, towards 
Responsible Government” thanking the Joint 
Committee and Houses of Parliament for 
recognising the principle of separate representa- 
tion of the non- Brahmins of Madras, and affirm- 
ing its conviction that this object could only be 
achieved by separate non- Brahmin electorates; 
and finally appointing a committee for considering 
and making representations, on rules to be framed 
under the Act. • 

Resolutions were also passed dealing with 
the rural population and advocating the 
establishment of agricultural farms, .new schools, 
co-operative credit societies and a definite pro- 
gramme of rural sanitation wte. Regarding free 
and compulsory education it was rqsolved 

This Confederation is of opinion that for the general 
progress of the eountry and for the successful working 
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of the Reform Aot and for the creation of an enlight- 
ened electorate, a system of free and compulsory 
education should be inaugurated, and urges that a 
beginning be made immediately (1) by introducing 
compulsion ta all municipal and union areas, (2) by 
increasing largely the number of schools in rural 
areas, (3) by the establishment of training schools, 
(4) by making the curriculum and the period of 
attendance and the rules relating to the construction 
of school buildings sufficiently elastic to suit the local 
needs and conditions, and (5) by ^giving scholarships 
to the educationally backward and the depressed 
olusses as is done in Mysore. • 

Equally important are those relating to 
labour : — • 

That the following alterations and additions be 
made in the present Factory Act : 

1. The working hours in all factories be reduced to 
ten. 

2. That female ^labourers should work two hours 
less than thoso fixed for the male labourers. * 

* 3. One hour recess should be given for the mid-day 
meal 

4. On Sundays and bank holidays no mills should 

work. , 

• i 

5. During nights no factory should work. 

6. Adequate and hygienic lodgings be provided for 

the mill hands by the mill-owners. 7 * 9 

7. The organisation of Labour Unions which are 

managed by labourers themselves should be recognised 
by mill-owners. • # 

The* question of Indians abroad nTid the 
controversy touching the Khalifate called fur a 
con*le of important resolutions which the 
confederation passed unanimously : — • 

(a) This Confederation views with indignation and 
alarm ahe outrageous treatment accorded to Indian 
emigrants in South Africa and Fiji, and thanks the 
Government of India for their firm, consistent and 
patriotic attitude on the subject, and trusts that they 
will continue to persevere in their present course, 
till justice done ; (b) This confederation con- 
siders the roport on the colonisation <5f East 
Africa as qpe-sided and as unjust to the Indians, as 
any actioif taken on the lines suggested will be 
deeply rosented in India ; (c) In justice and fairness 
to India, whose soldiers have taken a prominent part 
in conquering East Africa and* in consideration of 
climatic and physical conditions, this Confederation 
urges upon His Majesty’s Government that East 
Africa be reserved for colonisation by Indian subjects 
of His Majesty. 

This Confederation urges that, in thfe interests 
of peace and oitidr in India, the, question of the 
Khalijat and the future of Turkey should be settled 
by the British Parliament and Allies in accordance 
with the repeated declarations of British statesmen 
and in a mariner which will be acceptable to the vast 
Mahomedan population of this country. 


HUMANITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

Mr. M. l£. Gandhi presided over the fourth 
session'of the* Humanitarian Conference which 
was held at Amritsar under the auspices of the 
Bombay Humanitarian League. Mr. Gandhi's 
presidentship had attracted a*great crowd and the 
theatre was full long before the time fixed for the 
Conference. Lala Dunichaad, Chairman of the 
R^seption Committee in yelcoming the delegatee 
and others said : — • , 

“ The humanitarian movement was no longer a 
movement based on pure sentiment but was bound to 
solve practically the many difficult problems that 
confronted economic India of to-day. The most im- 
portant of those problems was the supplying of pure 
milk and “ ghee”. They had plenty of these in the 

* remote and near past but now-a-days those articles 

had rather come to be regarded as mere luxuries and 
beyond the reach of all but the well-to-do classes. If 
the brain of country was not engaged in finding out 
means to rbmedy this state the time was sure to come 
when those .articles might entirely disappear from 
Indian dietary. • 

Mr. Dunicband advised abolition of all kinds of 
animal sacrifice and referred in warm terms to 
t.he humanitarian activities of Mr. &>rpiman. 

Mr. Gandhi made an improvised speech on 
humanitarianism which was listened to with rapt 

* attention. . 

After the loyalty resolution was put from the 
chair, Mih. Besant moved a resolution placing on 
record the valuable services rendered to the cause 

* of mercy by Mr. B. G Morniman. Mr. Gandhi then 

put the folluwing resolution to vote and it was 
earned : — # • 

That thjs Conferapae respectfully expresses its deep 

•sense of indebtedness and obligation to their Holi- 
nesses Shri^hankarachatfya Swarni, Maharajahs and 
such othor religious preceptors for their orders to 
their followers to disavow* animal sacrifices in the 
holy names of religion aS they are opposod to tho 
true spirit of the Shastras : (2) to those Princes and 
Chiefs who have authoritatively prohibited animal 
sacrifices on religious occasions and appeals to tho£» 
lea^rs who believe sudh sacrifices to be against the 
spirit of religion authoritatively to pass orders on 
their disciples and followers to abstain from such* 
practices. 

Resolution* ssntjorsing those passed at the 
previous Sessions were alse carried. Mr. Gandhi 
himself f«lc it impossible t{ address so large a 
gathering and be brought the proceedings to a 
close with the appeal : — * 

That if they had any regard for hinr they would 
follow vegetarianism and abstain from killing animals 
of any sort: The people of the •Punjab he continued 
were flesh-eaters, &nd it would be a happy day Indeed 
to see them understand the value of vegetarianism 
He also'spoke of ahimsa in detail and the importance 
of preserving milch and dry cattle wbiclf were the 
wealth of the country. 
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THE*SOOIAL C^NFERENfCE. 

As usual the Indim National Social «Coriference 
met at the Congress pandal at Amritsir on 
Sunday the 28th and was attended tfy about 8,000 
people of whom over a thousand were women. 
Rai Bahadur Ganga g,irn welcomed the delegates 
in Urdu. In the course of his speedy he 
emphasised the need for widow % remarriage 
reform in Hindu Society. 1/ila Hansraj the 
well-k'iown founder of tile D. A V. School add 
leader of the Arya Samnj movement who was 
elected Presilent made an eloquent ^p-uch in 
Urdu on the Social Reform movement. Then 
Mr. Devadhar read a message fn m thp General 
, Secretary, Sir Narayan Chmdavarkar who in the 
course of a stirring message made some suggea- > 
tions for the expansion of the scop** of the social 
reform movement so as to include problems of 
social reconstruction such as mass education, 
rural sanitation etc. • • 

By so enlarging this Conference and f Ee scope of 
social reform, we shall not be trenching upon the 
sphero of political bodies or purely industrial and 
economic organisation or sanitary institutions, -pro- 
vided we faithfully to*and keep prominently 

before our minds’ eye the distinguishing aim of this 
Conference, which is to touch, purify, elevato, and 
invigorate the political, industrial and municipal life , 
of the coifntry by developing its domestic and social 
forces, which are the feeders and makers of that life. 

It is said we live in timos of democracy, when the 
age calls for equality of opportunity for all, high and 
low, rich and poor. Democracy, is more a social, > 
than a political force and must find, to be healthy, its 
life, first in our home life and social life to make our 
political and industrial life wholesome. That is 'the 
call of the times to us from the^Dirit of £he Age and 
may the Social Conference meotin^mdcr your bleBsed 1 
auspices help the spirit by# a hearty rdhponse for 
the inauguration of thewNew Era 

Accordingly a resol ufton Widening the scope 
of social refor n ns suggested by Sir Narayan was 
proposed by Mr. K_. Natarajm seconded by 
A. B. Gokhale and supported by Dr, 
Satyapal was unanimous 1 y passed, # 

An All- India Council of 100 willing workers in 
tile cause of social inform was appointed to give 
effect to this resolution. Other resolutions deal- 
ing with the status of wojnen, including fa-fmehise, 
wo nen education, training and ie , marriage, 
abolition of caste, iriter- marriage,- temperance, 
with a view to total prohibition, depressed classes 
elevation, and*other subjects were jjnssed. Among 
the lady speakers were Pundit SJujjavats and 
Mrs. IJasrat Mohani* * # 

The resolution on woman franchise runs as 
follows : — * 

That this Conference accords its hearty support to 
the demand for the enfranchisement of Indian women. 


While expressing its regret and disappointment at the 
fact that this claim has not been conceded in the now 
Government of India Act, it trusts that no time will 
be lost in affording the necessary facilities to Indian 
womanhood in exercising the ordinary t rights of 
citizenship for which the Conference notices with 
great satisfaction a genuine desire on the part of 
women “ themselves. This resolution should be 
submitted to the proper authorities. 

A condolence resolution at the demise of 
Verasalingam Pantalu and other social workers 
was also passed* 

The proceedings wore in Urdu and Hindi. 

THE THEOSOPHICAL CONVENTION. 

The Theosophies 1 Convention took place at 
Benares on the r 2«‘lrd Dec. Mrs Besanfc who 
arrived from England only that morning congra- 
tulated the sociotv on the good w<crk it has done 
during <Uie year. She referred to the new Egyptian. 
Section, the work of The Moscow Lodge, end the 
new Irish, Canadian and Argentine Sections. 
The President then dwelt on the work l)ing 

ahead of tfoe Indian Section. 

* { 

Theosophical ideal is rapidly spreading tnwrrds tho 
West but India should do much to help the West in 
grasping fundamental principles of human growth, so 
weir understood Imre The ideas, here common place, 
are new there, especially the idea of society and the 
relationship between the classes. 

Thfc following'!** a summary of the Annual 
Report of the Thmisophical Society for 1 Ply, read 
at the Convention by li^i B.ih ulur Pmnendu 
Narayan Sinha, the General Secretary 

The Report shows how vigorous has been the work 
in the south, especi illy in Malabar, which leads tho 
country A special feature has been the many schools 
and classes and reading rooms opened by the 'Jlieoso- 
pists during the year. New social centres and Scout 
centres have been opened by the Theosophists. In one 
place alone six thousand patients were treated at the 
dispensaries, including cholera cases, with eighty 
permanent cures. In another place 1,G$5 men ‘and 
women were treated. There have been maintained 
other dispensaries and also much work has\ been clone 
among the prisoners in tho goals and the* depressed 
classes. Other kinds of social work have also been 
taken up by T, S. members Social work was done by 
Theosophists, including the stopping of animal sacri- 
fice. In one place a hundred goats, and a thousand 
fowls wore saved by a Theosophist Translations of 
Theosophical literature have been numerous There 
were ten journals published in various vernaculars 
and were subsidised by the Indian Section in 1919. 
Nine permanent, buildings are hewing built by the 
Lodges in different parts Eight ladies’ lodges 1 have 
been recorded. Comparative figures show a thousand 
net gain in membership and fifty new lodges and 
centres. The total membership is now moarly ten 
thousand, 
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THE MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


Among the topics that formed the subject matter of enquiry by the Calcutta University Com mis- 
sion was one relating to the medium of instruction, viz, : — “ (?) Do you hold that English should be used 
as the medium of instruction and of examination at every stage $bove the Matriculation in the Univer- 
sity coilrse? (ii) (a) If your answer to (i) is in the affirmative, do you consider "that University 
students have, on their entrance to the University, an adequate command- of English? (b) To what 
extent do you think that English should be used as the medium of instruction in secondary sfchools 
for those students who are being prepared for the matriculation ? (c) Age you -satisfied with the kind 
of training now given in English before entrance to the University ? If not, what improvements do 
you suggest? (d) Would you draw a distinction, J>oth in school and University, between practical 
training in the use of the English language, and training irf the study of ^English literature ? (e) J)o 

you think that the matriculation examination in all subjects should be conducted in English ? 
( f ) Do you think that English should be taught to all students during their University course 
and, if so, what kind of teaching # would you advocate for those students whose ^general course 
of study may be other than linguistic? (iii) If your answer to (i) is in the negative z.c., if you 
think that English should not be used as the medium of instruction and of examination at every 
stage in the University courqp above the matriculation, what changes would you recommend, 


and at what stages in the University and ] 
following opinions taken from the Report may be 
•SIR R*G. BHANDARKAR, M.A., Jph.D. * 

i. My answer is in the affirmative ; the general 
drift of ideas conveyed by the University education 
that is given to Indians is European and English. 
The vernaculars have not yet been fully developed 
and ; dapted for the expression of these ideas. A 
suitable literature, in what I may call Spuropcan 
subjects, has not yot sprung up amongst us. In this 
state of things education and examination through the 
medium of the vernaculars cannot, I believe, be 
effective ; and if the use of the vernaculars is forced 
upon us it is apt to lead to the formation of a mongrel 
dialect -half- English, half-vernacular. Again, if the 
vernaculars are used as the media of instruction 
there will be insuperable practical difficulties 
esp*ecially in the presidency of Bombay, where the 
principal vernaculars are Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Kanarcse, and Urdu. Our colleges are resorted to by 
students speaking all these dialects, and in eacl^ 
subject teachers able to teach through tlfeso languages 
will have to be secured. The substitution of verna- 
culars for English must be left for the future. 

ii. a. I do think that they know English enough 
to understand the lectures delivered by professors 
though they may not be able to speak English fluently 
and idiomatically. 

^ b , English and vernacular should be combined «in 
giving instruction in secondary schools. tTbe verna- 
cular should bo used to ensure that what is taught is 
understood by the pupils; or to impress the subject 
clearly on tbeir minds. But in Ihe two highest stand- 
ards which, in our presidency, are the sixth and the 
seventh, greater use of English as the medium should 
be made. 

c. In the training given in English before entrance 
to the University there is much room for improvement. 
Students should be required to read more English in 
the shaf>p of the histories of Greece, Rome, England, 
and India. 

There is oftentimes an inabiJity to speak English 
flqently oj to use it with ease in writing in the case 
of persons who tiave gone through a pretty long course 
in English literature. Attention should, therefore, be 

5 * 


re University course ? ” In' answer to this the 
read with interest . — [editor “ Indian Review' 1 ] 

directed # to tl^e teaching of the use of the English 
language in speaking, as well as writing, separately 
and distinctly from the teacThing of literary works. 

e. C think that, in consequence of the difficulties 
entailed by the multiplicity of vernaculars, especially 
in the Bombay and # Madras presidencies, the matricula- 
tion should, in all cases, bo conduc^-fti English. 

/. English should be taught to all students during 
their University course as a general rule. As to 
students who have taken up a line other than lingui- 
stic they should bo taught English like all other 
students up to the Intermediate examination of our 
University. When they take up a special subject, 
after that the English of tbo books on that subject 
will be sufficient to give them further instruction ill 
that language. • 

" BAQU AMVIKA CHARAN MAZUMDAR. 

i. It is a w$ffed % question which has undergone 
long discussions since the days of Rajah Rain Mohan 
Ray. Considering rfll the pros and rows English 
should still continue tp bb the medium of instruc- 
tion, though not in ev^ry subject, not to the extent to 
which it is carried at present; e g ., Sanskrit, Persian, 
or Arabic should be taught as independent languages, 
and not us mere auxiliaries to English education. A 
passage in English ^nay well be asked to bo tffms- 
s’ated into Sanskrit, Persian, or Arabic, as the case 
may be; but to ask a candidate when testing his 
merit on these subjects to tr inslate a passage in 
these languages into English is to test his knowledge 
in English* and «not in any of these languages. 
Generally speaking the*mu^ium of instruction in any 
country *to be effective should be the mother tongue 
of the people of that *fcountry. But, here, the 
Bengali language has been considerably improved and 
enlarged through the medium of* the English 
language, but it«is not yot sufficiently rich to d'spenso 
with that * medium? If an adequate impetus be 
imparted towards the furtfhtfr growth aiul development 
of the vernacular languages a time may tf>me fora 
change in the medium of instruction imparted by 
oyr Universities. 
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SIR P, 8. ^JVASWAMY A1YER, K.C.8.I. 

i. I see no necessity for Aing Englisij a$> the 

medium of instruction and examination at every stage 
above matriculation in the University course for all 
time to come. tf«suitable text-books can' be brought 
into existence in the leading vernaculars English may 
cease to be the medium of instruction and become 
only ft compulsory second language" but, at present, 
the question seems to.be not # within the range , of 
immediate practical politics. ^ 

ii. a . The majority of students who enter the 

University do not have an fadequatp command off 
E relish. 1 

b. I think the experiment should be tried by 
adopting the vernaculars as the medium of instruction 
throughout the* secondary schopl course, even for 
students who are being prepared for the University. 
The result of relegating English to the position of a 
compulsory second language cannot possibly be worse 
than under the present system. Oa the other hand, the 
strain upon the . student will be less severe, and he 
may be able to make better progress both in regard to 
the command of English and in regard to real know- 
ledge of the other subjects of instruction. 

c. The system of teaching now followed f is quite 

unsatisfactory. With regard to a foreign ‘language 
like English I am a great believer in the value of the 
express teaching of grammar— the use of a dictionary 
and the employment of translation. Very few 
students use tBfe&ctionary in schdols or colleges, and 
fewer still own a dictionary. I have very grave doubts 
whether, without the habit of using a dictionary and 
the help of translation, it would be possible to aoquiro 
clear and precise ideas as to the definitions of foreign 
words. Another defect in the present system of 
teaching in English is said to be due to the increase in 
the quantity of matter prescribed- and the consequent 
inability of teachers and students to concentrate 
attention upon* a few good text-books. In the 
perpetual conflict between examiners and examinees 
the increase in the quantity of matter was, thought 
of as one of the methods ' of prevailing cramming. 
Another method which has largely come into vogue 
in schools and in the University is to set 1, a large 
number of questions by w^y of criticism of the author 
or books studied, but what* has happened is that 
teachers and students have fodnd means of circum- 
venting the examiners. A number of books of 
criticism are recommended to bo read by students and 
thifcby itself possibly may have a good effect, but 
more effective means of bafflirifc the examiner a*e 
found by dictating copious notes from various books 
of criticism with regard to all the possible questions 
which may be put in regard to the author's views, his 
style, his treatment of the subject, ^nd his, faults and 
merits. This process of injection of notes of criticism 
either leaves no time for Uastudy of the actual text of 
the author, or is supposed to dispense with the neces- 
sity for a study of the text. The aim of teaching now 
is not to enable students to understand what the' 
author means, but to learn what o|hei\ people have 
said about the author. This tondenoy’is specially 
pronounced in colleges. c ( * 

d. I atn in favour of a distinction being drawn 
between a practical training in the use of the English 
language and a training in the study of English 
literature. Mfore attention may be paid to nineteenth 


century prdie and less to the history of English 
language or literature and to the study of booty 
pertaining to the earlier periods. The standard of 
knowledge of English required for the B. A. (pass) 
degree is now veirymuoh higher than that pxpeoted 
for the B A. (honours) degree except in the case of 
those who take English language and literature as 
their optional subject. While laying more emphasis 
upon a working knowledge of the English' language, 
as it is now written and spoken, I should be unwilling 
tb suggest a complete discarding of works of literature 
which have a cultural value. 

e. This University has praotioally given up the 
matriculation examination, but in the corresponding 
School Final examination English is the language in 
which the examinations are conducted. English 
should be the medium of instruction in every subject 
which is taught in English. 

/. English should certainly be taught to all 
'students during , their University oareer. The 
standard may be that prescribed for the examination 
in English for the B. A. (honours) student in English. 
, »• — ,» 
t) Mr. J. H. ALLEN, M. A. 

1. An affirmative answer appears to me to be 
indicated by two facts 

A. The culture to be conveyed is Western. 

B. India fin^s a place in the British Empire. 

As loifc as these facts remain English must con- 
tinue to be the medium ‘of hfgher education. The 
o # utcry for teaching in the vernaculars is a good 
example of the intrusion of politics into the 
sphere of education from which, India suffers. 
Divorced from politics, I doubt if this question 
would ever have been raised ; even adorned with 
the political halo thb vernacular university has failed 
Vo allure many Indians, and were there any probabi- 
lity of its taking shape, the ranks of its supporters 
would, I imagine, be thinned. The world of education 
needs this diversity of tongues no more than the 
i world of commerce needs a return to the feudal mint. 
Nor, though 1 am not cor kerned with this aspect here, 
can 1 imagine anything more calamitous to the 
political aspirations of the country. And India, f ,the 
fine flowed of whose intellect had been trained through 
the vernaculars, could scarcely hope to play much 
part in the councils of the Empire. 

,ii. d. and I am in favour of all students 
learning some English in their University course ; bat 
the amount should vary according as the student is 
taking honours or a pass course or is going ,for the 
B. A or the B. So. For the B. A. pass the emphasis 
should be about equally divided between English and 
the special subject. In the other oases the English 
must obviously be less. ' What is wanted here, I take 
it, is the ability to read and write English easily and 
correctly. In Madras we try to secure this by coin- 
position, based on books “ set for non-detailed study*'. 

In the B. A. pass, however, English appeal to me 
analogous to 'the Latin or Greek of a classical 
training. It has not only a cultured Sralue, but enters 
more largely into the mental training. Th^re is here 
room for a oertain amount of Englisn literature and 
literary history. ( 
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SIB gooboo dass*banebjee; Kt. 

i. I do not hold that English should be the medium 

of instruction and of examination at every stage 
above the matriculation. • 

I think? that up to the Intermediate examination 
#tage option should be given to make the student's 
vernacular (Bengali and also Hindi and Urdu) the 
medium of Instruction and examination. 

Prima facie , the student’s vernacular ought to be 
the medium of instruction and examination in every 
subject except English, as that would enable the 
student to learn his different subjects weli and easily. 
English also should be learnt by every Indian student 
not only for its practical importance in his everyday 
conoemif but also for the rich literature it contains 
and the value it has towards furnishing eP key to the 
treasures of the world’s thought. # 

The arguments against making the student's 
vernacular the medium of instruction are as fol- 
lows : — • 

A. That that would be loss helpful to his learning 
English. 

B. That th%t would involve the inconvenience of 
his hawing to learn two sets of technical teyns, one in 
tho vernacular and the other in English, for the 
higher stages at which English must be the medium. 

C. That there are no suitable text books in the 
different subjects in the vernacular. 

The first argument is amply answered by the con- 
sideration that® the time and energy thakwill bo 
saved by reason of other subjects being learnt in the 
vernacular can be devoted, with advantage, to the 
study of English. The second argument is pot df 
much weight and may be met by English technical 
terms being retained in vernacular books. And the 
third argument is answered by the fact that up to 
the intermediate standard good hpoks are available 
in most of the subjects in Bengali at least. • 

ii. % a, 6, and c. I cannot say that* University 
students on their entrance to the University have 
qpite an adequate command of English. The defi- 
ciency is due to the abolition of text-books in English , 
prose and poetry and in English grammar at the 
matriculation stage. The teaching of English with 
the help of good text-books in prose and verse and in 
English grammar should be resorted to. • 

English Bhould not be used as the compulsory 
medium of instruction in secondary schools, but it 
should be left optional with students to use it as a 
medium. # English technical terms should, howevev, 
b£ retained in use. , 

<f.. I would pot draw any distinction either in the 
University or in the sohool (except in the lower 
classes) between training in the use of the English 
language and training in the study of English 
literature. I think the best training in the use of the 
English language id that which can be given through 
the study of such portions of English literature as 
are of cosmopolitan interest, taught, in a well- 
graduated scale, beginning with simple pieces in 
prose add verse and rising step by step to pieces of 
higher standard. The prose and poetical readers 
oompiled unddr*the supervision* of Mr. J. E. D. 
Be^hune qpd published by the Sohool Book Society 
fomed an excellent graduated series. 

e. I ►do not think that the matriculation examina- 
tion shotilfi in all subjects be conducted in English. In 


subjects Other than the English language .it should be 
left to the option of tlft candidate to be examined 
either* through the medium of his vernacular or 
through the medium of the English language. 

/. English*should be taught to all ^students during 
their University course for reasons stated in my 
answer to (i)» supra and they should all study both 
English language %nd English literature (portions of 
great standard works), but the philology of the English 
language should form zlb part df the course exoept for 
those whose general course of study is linguistic. 

iil. As my answer to (i) is in the negative, I would 
recommend that history) •geography, and mathematics 
be taught in the matriculation and intermediate stacks 
through the medium of the student’s vernacular. 


Dr. HIRALAL HALDAR, m!a., Ph.D. 
i. I anustrongly of opinion that English should be 
used as the medium of instruction and of examination 
at eVery stage abovo the Matriculation in the Univer- 
sity course. To do anything likely to weaken the 
knowledge of English of our students would be 
disastrous to the best interests of the country. I am 
aware of a movement in Bengal which has for its aim 
the substiAuticm of Bengali for English as the medium 
of instruction. This is, to pome extent, one of the 
many expressions of the chauvinism which is such 
marked feature of the Bengal of to-day. But I see no 
reason for changing the system whicl; the pioneers of 
English education ig this oountry adopjpd after much 
deliberation. The analogy of otiibr countries is 
misleading. The conditions of India Are peculiar, 
and what may be fitting elsewhere is not so hero. 
India is a part of the British Empire, and the most 
important bond which connects it with that Empire 
is the English language. The leading citizens of 
India must be in close* touch with tho ideals, 
culture, and civilisation of the West, and this is 
possible only through the medium of English. 
I shall, no doubt, be told that * English will 
oohtinue to be taught as before. But it must not be 
forgotten*th at students loam English not merely by 
studying the prarifribed text- books in that language* 
but also Jby reading books on other subjects written 
in English and because English is tho medium of 
instruction and ofoxami*iatfon. Even so a consider- 
able proportion of students do not properly under- 
stand the books recommended by the University 
because of their imperfect knowledge «of the language 
in which they are written. This state of things will 
only be aggravated if tho proposed change is carried 
o%t. Further, in the interests of the Bengali language 
itself, it is necessary that our students should be v^ell 
grounded in English. Bengali literature has been 
enriched only by men who knew English thoroughly 
well.* I afti ^ioti aware of a single distinguished 
Bengal" jjrose writer without any knowledge of 
English. Where, for exaAple, would Sir Rabindra 
Nath Tagore have been if nis culture had been purely 
indigenous and if he did not draw his inspiration 
from the art and literature of the West? 

ii. I do not^hiak that University* students have, 
on their entrance to* the University, an adequate 
command of IJnglish. Tfii^ has specially # been the 
case since the new regulations came into force. 

iii. English should be used as the medium* of 
instruction in secondary schools in the first four 
classes. 
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Mil. IIERAMBACHANDKA MAITBA. M.a. 

i. J beg to invito attention to%vhat I have sai^i on 

this subject m my answer to question 1. • 

ii, o. University students should have sufficient 

knowledge of English, to be able to profit by the 
courses of instruction prescribed by the University, 
though this may not be “ an adequate command of 
Vnglisli“ from the poinj of view *of those whose 
Vernacular is English, which may be insisted upon in 
the case of candidates fot honovfrs in English, at the 
B. A. examination. • 

/>. In subjects like Mathematics and Geography in- 
struction may be given through the medium of the 
vernacular, though English terminology Bhould be 
retained. 

e. From my experience as a teacher I have come 
to the conclusion that a text book in English should 
be prescribed as part of the English course cfor the 
Matriculation, and history including a history of 
England, which should be descriptive rather than 
scientific should be a compulsory subject for the 
matriculation. 

d. There should be no distinction at school between 
“ practical training in the use of the English language 11 
and “ training in the study of English literature A 
certain amount of training in the study ofr'English 
literature should form an essential part of the arts 
bourse. 

c. Matriculation candidates are now given the 
option of answ ering questions in history in the verna- 
cular. This ma^PGH extended to geography and mathe- 
matics, but English terminology should be retained. 

y. For those who do not take up a literary course 
for.thc B. A.Jnstruction should be given in English 
composition, and a text-book written in simple English 
may be prescribed. 

T. O. D. DUNN, m.a, 

i. Yes; but with the present level of attainment in 

English at the matriculation stage this is not possible. 
Much instruction leading to the intermediate must, of 
necessity, be m the vernacular. Further, l believe 
strongly that in the study of a dlaseig like Sanskrit 
there is little to be gained and very much to # be lost, 
by using English as the medium ef translation. Ben- 
gali has its roots in Sanskrit ^ and Jhe modern lan- 
guage would gain, from the poir^t of view of scientific 
analysis, if it were closely connected with the study of 
the parent language. • 

ii. a. No; in the vast majority of cases, bo. 

//.■^English should be used as the medium of in- 
struction in secondary schools to ftie utmost extent o$ 
the capacity of the staff. The 41 extent ” of its use 
varies now with different institutions, as follows : — 

A. Schools under missionary control, with Euro- 
pean teachers, are aide to use English aetbn metk'um 
of instruction at a stage four ft y ears before thefnatri- 
culation. The senior classes of these schocfls may 
reasonably be described as tflingual. At present, the 
best of them are girls' schools, with several European 
teachers. 

B. The better schools staffed solqly by Indians— 
Government high schools and* certaiif privately 
managed institutions— have aot yet attained t6 this 
standard. ^English, two years from the matriculation, 
is scarcely a complete medium of instruction, and 
cannot be considered so even in the final yeaf of 
school work, * 


C. The average ‘“recognised” school does not 
attain, at any stage, to the free use of English as a 
medium of instruction. 

The subjects taught through the medium of English 
would be all the subjects of the existing curriculum 
with4he definite exception of the Indian classical lan- 
guages. Translation from Sanskrit Bbould be carried 
on in Bengali. This is only fair to the pupil, and the 
only means of attaining to a scholarly and analytic 
knowledge of the mother tongue, and the correction 
of the hideous evil of the “ key ” by which a boy 
translates his Sanskrit into the vilest kind of English. 
There has been much disoussion on this question of 
the medium of instruction. It is .frequently asserted 
that a boy studying the subjects of the school course 
in the vernacular alone knows more about these sub- 
jects than thef'boy who has been taught through Eng- 
lish. Tjhis is a specious argument based upon an 
hypothesis that is probably quite false. How much 
can a scboolboy learn of anything? And what is the 
tfalue of the content of his knowledge ? Probably very 
little. The real question is to what, extent has he 
been taught to think ? This latter goal will be better 
realised through the medium of English It is again 
asserted thpt, were teachers free to work in the ver- 
nacular, they would teach so much more rapidly that 
there would be more time for more thorough instruc- 
tion in English. Again specious! Probably true— if 
the teachers of English were of better qualification. 
With the present type of man this latter syBtem 
would involve the disappearance of English alto- 
gether. 

c. No; there can be no satisfaction with the kind 
of training that fails to enable boys to use English 
and to understand it freely in the lecture-room. The 
improvements desirable are as follows 

1. The cultivation from the earliest stages of the 
power of^expression jn English, 
i 2. The application of simple phonetic laws and the 
early attainment of accurate pronunciation. 

3. The elimination of reading material that fails to 
provide : — 

A, Ideas familiar to young Indian minds. 

* B. A vocabulary in modern ubo. 

C. A stock of idioms that are familiar to English* 
men. % 

4. The training of the ear in conversation and in 
the reproduction verbally, or on paper, of material 
read aloud in English. This last should bo part of the 
final matriculation test. 

The elimination of meaningless 11 gerurd-grind; 
ing,” and the complete abolition of fantastic gram* 
matical terms. 

What is needed in the matriculate is the capacity to 
understand spoken English (not too difficult)) the 
power of expression in English, and the ability to read 
simple narrative prose. 

d. The study of English literature, as such, should 
be taken up in the latest stages of University 
work by those who desire it ; and thitf study should 
be of an advanced kind similar to that of an 
honours school in English in the modern^ Euror 
pean Universities. What literature is studied 
before the above course is possible should be so 
selected and so handled as to contribute substantia 
ally to the practical training of the student in the 
English language. I would suggest some such system 
as the following:— 
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A. In the school— training* in the use of the English 
language only, assisted by the reading of simple English 
texts arranged to that end. Skilful choice of reading 
material may enable “ literature " to Jbe introduced ; 
but its study will be, as it were, unconscious. 

B. In the Univei'sity : training in the use of the 

English language only, up to the present B. A. stage, 
assisted by the reading of* English texts arrang- 
ed to that end. Here, of course, the “material selected 
will increase in difficulty, but it should be consciously 
and consistently subordinated to the idea of linguistic 
training. Such material, while it can be of great 
interest and of considerable range, gven of consider- 
able chronological range, will never include Shakes- 
pear’s As You Like It or Rossetti’s Blessed DamozeL 
I am inclined to think there is much feeding on this 
point; and that Indians are apt to consider it an insult 
to their intelligence if they are told that “ literature 
is not yet” in the B. A curriculum. But we have to 
legislate for the mass ; and the results of the present „ 
system are deplorably comic. • 

Briefly, then, I do not recommend any study of 
English literature, as such, in the school. In the 
University, up # to the stage of the present B. A., I 
would subordinate all “literature” to th® needs of 
linguistic training. After that stage, for those who 
desire it, I would welcome a good honours school in 
English language and literature, with all its customary 
branches of study. 

c, Nj; with our present system of secondary educa- 
tion I would allow ^ Matriculation candMate to 
express himself in any language that his examiners, 
could understand, with the following provisos : — # 

I The English papers must be answered in 
English. 

The classical papers must be answered in the 
mother tongue of the candidate. Of course, ft might 
bo ug?ed that this would tend to discourage the study* 
and use of English throughout the school course. But 
the English portion of the Matriculation examination 
slfould be so conducted (with an added test of tho 
siudent’s power to understand spoken English) as to • 
obviate this. * 

/. It is highly desirable to teaoh English to all 
students up to the B. A. standard. It should not be 
necessary to continue such instruction in the honours 
courses of the M. A. If the proposals of point (</), 
above, are accepted 1 would have the same course of 
training iijtbo use of the English language for a)J 
stiftlents up to the B. A. B 

*• Mb. M. A. N. HYDARI, B.a. 

1. No. 

iii. 1 would have tho vernacular as the medium of 
instruction in high schools and colleges up to tho B.A. 
At the same time, I want to note most emphatically 
that if English is given up as a medium of instruction 
it should he always and invariably open for Muham- 
rmulan Students to havo Urdu as the medium of 
instruction, and in all Government colleges and in the 
University the Urtlu side should bj as fully equipped 
as ti]ie other vernacular sides ; if this for any reason is 
not possibll it is absolutely necessary in the interests 
of Muhammadan students that English should con- 
tinue to Us the medium of instruction. 


Mr. PATRICK GEDDES. 

iii. £. In no countryfts the knowledge of a foreign 
language So advanced as that of English in India— 
which shows, of course, some return for the excessive 
labour whicbp our too pedantic studies involve. I 
regard, however, even the amazing fluency and 
accuracy with which I am familiar as too dearly 
bought — since conventionalized and conventionaHsing 
to all concerned. The best Indian literary English is 
usJally that of writers # who have passed less fully 
through the school and college mill. 

c. I feel not simply dissatisfied, but indignant, with 
The undue importance* often* attached in current 
English study, as of Shakespeare and other authors, fo 
obscure, or even obsolete, phrases and terms— which 
in many cases I have heard all over India and which 
appears to mo too often to puslf pedantry to 
tyranny, .and this to unreason. 

As a kindred instance I record my protest against 
the Setting back by this University (not Calcutta) in 
two successive years for “ failure in English” of a 
young man (my recent assistant and colleague in 
investigations) who would be among the best honours 
graduates in natural science in any university, and 
who is for#all practical purposes as much at home in 
English ess most of us— since “weak in his Anglo- 
Saxon.” 

d. While ignorance of English is so obvious a dis- 
advantage that ^ew will fail to acquire reasonable 
ordinary proficiency no one can travel ig this country 
without meeting persons of obviously' distinguished 
culture and productivity and hearing of others who 
come short of this, yet who should not thereby be 
excluded from the universities. Again, though as .a 
scientific man I have naturally all my life used, and 
had to use, German, I should resent its absolute 
imposition (even were this not up to old German 
authors and older Gothic philology). I hold that no 
university has a right to act thus, to any save its 
professed students of philology. I, therefore, welcome 
the Nizam’s initiative of his Usmania Universitv with 
instruction in Urdu. I evea expect that* the real and 
vital usos^of Engpfctfh there will not seriously suffer. I 
also hop^to see other vernacular universities ; more- 
over, when these are •established, English and its 
studies will naturally zdvaftice j n those retaining' 
English, and to a higher standard than is at present 
possible. 

Yeifwhy need any university not be bilingual, or 
even polyglot, if it pleases ? The University teaching 
of modern languages jn already usually conducted^in 
those languages ; and students soon rise to the 
occasion. Accessory tutors are easily found ; a^id 
lecturers in needed tongues will come forward with 
the demand for them. 


HON. MR. KAMINI SIUMAR CHANDA. 

ii. a. No ; except for post-graduate examinations. 

c. No; I wofild have English as % compulsory 

second language. m • 

d. Yes; I* would have practical training in the 

EnglislHanguage in the school, and would leave 
training in literature for the college. • 

e. No. • 

/. f would have English for study only, but not 
for examination. • 
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R?V. Y' E. 8. HOLLAND, M A. 

i. andii. I would advocated much larger ^se of 
the vernaoular in University education so that alter- 
nately it may become the principal medium of educa- 
tion, 1 oonsider that a chief reason for the lamenta- 
bly low standards attained in certain directions is 
due to the difficulty of the medium of instruction. It 
probably Is also not without itd effects on the 
intellectual attainment and capacity of our teaching 
Staff. I consider the Bengali student to be the equal 
in intellectual powers of the students of tfn English 
university; and in diligence he is hard to rival. Yetj 
the text-books in classical history at the I. A.* stage 
include Smith’s '* Smaller Histories of Greece and 
Borne.” A large part of college teaching and learning 
is concerned with understanding the meaning of the 
English words m which the subject is being studied. 
There is the less time and strength for the attainments 
of high standards in the subject itself. I consider 
that the large number of failures at each successive 
stage in the University course is due to the same 
cause. The advance in standard in the particular 
subject that may naturally be expected at the end of 
a two -years’ course is too much when the difficulty 
of the medium is borne in mind. Further, "freshness 
and keenness of interest in a particular subject 
evaporate when the medium through which it is 
studied interposes such difficulty. The issue is not 
confined to the mere difficulty of the medium. The 
whole setting ^many of our curricula is so foreign 
that a BubjectW learned, mot aaskwftal ed. Take 
philosophy. There kapebbably no branch of learning 
for which India is (beyond all question) naturally 
more gifted? and disposed. But, instead of starting 
with the philosophical thought of India, and moving 
along the (generally pantheistic) channels through 
which the Indian mind naturally works, leading on to 
a study of Western philosophy by means of carefully 
related resemblances and differences, we start with 
Plato and Aristotle, and so on down the list of 
European philpBophers. A new era of philosophical 
advance will open the day when .philosophy 'begins to 
be taught in the vernacular, using TfK, vocabulary of 
Sanskrit instead of Western philosophy. « 

We insert slice-wise into the Indian memory (not 
mind), a great chunk of Western 'philosophy. It is 
nowhere related to the systbm through which he 
naturally thinks. No channels are laid down fpr the 
passage of his tnought from one system to the other. 
Tha result is he learns our philosophy, » but he never 
thinks it. Our philosophic coufehs are, in effect, tjic 
history of philosophy. And so in nearly a century of 
ow Western education we have not produced a 
single Indian philosopher of European reputation. 
A extinguished Indian student wh<^ h$d attained the 
highest honoum in an Indian university told me he 
could rememby the moffient and the room u Oxford 
when he began to thinks Enquiries from staff and 
students alike have revealed the fact that they do 
almost all tfceir thinking in the veinacular. To be 
educated in a language which is no^ the vehicle of 
thought must cramp intellectual development in all 
kinds of ways. The foreignjiess of our whole curricula 
sterilises our best Indian minds. 

To return to the language of instruction. Bengal 
has a larger population than Japan. Yet Japdn, by 
use of the Vernacular, has built up an educational 


system that commands* the respect of the West. 
Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, Tamil, and Telugu with 
perhaps Gujarati, Malayalam and Kanarese would 
provide most inhabitants of India with at least a 
quasi-vernacular. * And the first three would educate 
more than 200 millions of India ’s population. 

I consider that the standard of English as a subject 
of study should remain pretty muoh where it is. 
Further, a sufficient working knowledge of English 
should be required to enable the student to read and 
understand the literature of the West. He should be 
able to study the best works in English on his subject 
just as many Englishmen can study works in French 
or Latin. Such* a practical working knowledge of 
English is, further, absolutely requisite for political 
reasons. But that is no reason why the student 
should be lectured to or examined in English. If he 
is to think he will think most freely and fruitfully in 
his own language. 

, I should, therefore, require the standard in the 
school of English literature to remain much as at 
present. I should demand of all University students 
such a practical knowledge of English as to enable 
then? to study English writings. And £ should allow 
English ar an optional language of instruction and 
examination. J should allow any lecture and exa- 
mination papers, other than <those in English litera- 
ture, to be dope in the vernacular. Let the student 
of English history read English historical works. 
But, let him r if he likes, express his answers in the 
vernacu^r. And let his lecturer tdach him in the 
same 

There will be a new outburst of intellectual life in 
Bengal when throughout their education they think 
and express themselves in the vernacular. And for 
its teachers, except m English literature, Bengal need 
be no more dependent upon England than is 
Japan. * * — — - — 

c DR. P^AMATHANATH BANERJEA, m.a 

i, Our aim should be gradually to substitute the 
vernacular for English as the medium of instruction 
in colleges, This process of substitution, however, 

( cannot just wt present be carried very far. It should 
commence with those subjects in which there are 
suitable text-books in the vernacular. Candidates at 
the examinations may also be permitted to give their 
answers in the vernacular. 

ii. a. Yes ; I believe university students, except 

those who are below the average, have an adequate 
oommand of English. * 

b. The vernacular should be used as the medium 

of instruction in secondary schools as far as practi* 
cable. ,<* 

c. I am not satisfied with the kind of training now 
given in English in schools. Improvements may he 
effected by the appointment of a better class of 
teachers and a more careful selection of text- 
books. 

d A distinction ought to be drawn in the school, 
but not in the University. The greater part of the 
school work in regard to English should be limited 
to practical training in the use of the language. 

e. The matriculation examination should be eon- 
ducted in the vernacular in all subjects except 
English. 

/• No ; students ought, however, to be encouraged' 
to take up English as an additional subject. ‘ 
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MARK HJJNXER, Mi, 

i Yes ; most decidedly. 

ii. a . I believe— at least so it is said— that Madras 
students are ahead of most other Itfdian students in 
this mattfer. In the Presidency College, Madras, 
Intermediate students are, from the first, quite able to 
follow instruction in English* and to study for them- 
selves any English book likely to be reoommended to 
them. When inspecting up-country colleges I have 
been told sometimes that the students’ knowledge of 
English was not sufficient to allow of the adoption of 
what I recommended as intelligent methods of teach- 
ing and study ; but I think these complaints — so far as 
they were not a sort of excuse — merely pointed to the 
fact that a large number of students had been admit- 
ted to the college whose school and pubHc examina- 
tion record showed them to be unfit to enter on a 
university course. 

b. In the higher classes, assuredly, I am not suffi- r 
ciently an expert to have much of an opinion as to 
the stage at which precisely English should begin to 
he the medium of instruction in all subjects. 

c. I cannot tey I am ; avoiding details I would •say 
generally that the teaching is at fault. AVhen an 
Indian boy begins to learn English as likely as not 
he is taught by a person of a somewhat low order of 
intelligence whose own acquaintance with English is 
exceedingly imperfect ; and, at no stage, probably, in 
the pu ‘il’s school life is he taught IJnglish by a 
teacher possessed of any special qualifications^Jor the 
task. Most schoolmasters are required to teach at 
least two subjects, English and something else, 
mathematics, science, or history, and it is for ^profi- 
ciency in the something else that they are appointed. 
High schools are, in general, staffed with pass 
graduates and, as all pass graduates have taken 
Euglish as a compulsory subject, »they are ifll sup- 
posed to be able to teach English well enough. In the* 
training college the same mistake is mdtie. There, 
the normal student learns to teach English (compul- 
sory course) and something else (special optional). 
Iso one specialises in the teaching of English. It is « 
right to say that a change in this matter is under 
consideration. * 

d. JL do not believe that, for university purposes, 
any such distinction can be profitably drawif. One is 
very familiar with criticism of a purely destructive 
character of ‘ literary * courses in English, and endless 
exhortations to make our courses more 1 practical ’ 
ha^e beensaddressed to us. If anything in the shap9 
of constructive criticism has been offered it has 
hitherto escaped my notice, and I have yet to see, 
even in tough outline, any sort of definite scheme for 
a ‘ practical* university course in English. After all, 
for university purposes, the study of language cannot 
well be separated from a stud% of books, and books 
possessing a literary value will always bo found to be 
more suitable than books which have none. The 
practical ends will themselves be best served if the 
course in English be a well-concoived literary course. 
Besides, 'courses in English are intended to serve 
cultural, no less than practical, ends. I do not believe 
thqye is, in reali'ty, any conflict of aims. A course in 
English wi^ be of practical value, that is to say, it 
will give the student what he wants for the successful 
study of other subjects, and for engaging profitably iD 
praoKcarafifairs— capooity to read with understanding, 


habits of clear and accurate thinking^ facility in ex- 
pression-very largelydp proportion as the course is 
litenary. • 

e. Yes. 

f I am satisfied with the Madras arrangement, 
which is 

Intermediate course , — English compulsory for all; 
about two-fifths of the whole,course. 

B. A . pass .— Euglish compulsory for all ; about half 
Jbe' whole course, • 

B. A. h&iours.—A preliminary course in English 
for all. It is a one-year course, but engages only a 
(mall portion of the studfnt*s trims during the year. 
[The complete honours course extends over three (or 
four) years.] The preliminary course in English 
consists of a part of the ordinary B. A. course,, viz , 
Nineteenth century prose (with set b<foks)'and com- 
position an the subject matter of certain set* books. I 
believe this course to be quite suitable. The professors 
of sclenoo at first regarded it with some suspicion* 
but they have since testified to its usefulness, and* in 
the scheme for B.Sc. courses and examinations (pass 
and honours) recently adopted by the senate, this 
same preliminary course has been included on the 
unanimous recommendation of a committee of the 
senate the#great majority of the members of which 
ire scientists. 


HON. BABU KISgORI MOHAN CH^UDHURI. 

i. In the present circumstances ot ‘ the country, in 
which English is the medium of communication in the 
law courts, public offices, in the legislative counoils, 
and in every place of any importance, it ie absolutely 
necessary that English should be used as the medium 
of instruction in our schools and colleges. 

ii. a. I do not think so. 

b. As in the present political condition of the 
country a good knowledge of English is essential I 
think English should be utilised for purposes of 
instruction at as early a stage of oducatign as possible. 
1 believe this is done from class III of our schools but, 
even with %o early a start the result is not satisfac- 
tory. This is due to tljp fact that the structure of the 
English language is quite foreign to our instinct, and 
a very large amount of industry and application is 
required for its acquisition. 

c The training given is probably as good as can 
be exacted with the teaching materials now at our 
disposal but, even this is far short of what is wanted, 
and I would adVocate«a general amelioration of tne 
condition of our teachers in secondary schools so as 
to make the service -attractive to the better class *>f 
our educated men. When the teaching material 
improves a better result is sure to follow. 
d Pwxjulft. • • 
e. YesT 

/. So long as English the common language 
throughout India, and the only source through which 
a knowledge of «Jnu)st all the subjects of study is to 
be acquired, I would teach English to*all students, 
whatever thqjfr course of study maf be, up to the 
B. A. classes. When special study begins there is no 
necessity of teaming Engliflh # as a separate^ subject. 
I want to make it clear that I advocate a careful 
study # of English only in view of the peculiar 
circumstances of our country. 
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THE HON’BLE MAULVI FUZLUL HUQ. 

1 

i. I am very strongly of opinion that English should 
be used as the medium of instruction and of examina- 
tion at every stage above the Matriculation in the 
UniveTsity course. I believe that some of the most 
glaring defects in the present condition of affairs in 
the University of Calcutta are largely due to a polioy 
Vhich relegates English to an* undeserved positioh 
inferiority. English have been unduly^ and most 
unjustly, sacrificed at the bidding of a number of 
faddists who have been layiftg undue importance oil 
tBe question of the study of the vernaculars. 

ii. a. I do not think that University students 
possess, on tl^eir entrance to the University, an 
adequate command of English. This is due to the 
fact that the study of English is now at a discount in 
the various schools leading up to the Matriculation in 
consequence of the policy pursued by the University. 

b. English should be used as the medium of in- 
struction in secondary schools for those students who 
are being prepared for the Matriculation, and the 
process should begin at as early a stage as ipossible. 
My own personal experience teaches* me lhat there 
should be a reversion, with such modification as may 
be necessary, to the older state of things, and that, 
except in the very lowest classes, the medium of in- 
struction should be English The beginning must be 
with the vernacular, but Engl isht should be gradually 
introduced, so {fiat when the boy reaches what was 
known as the fourth class under the old system — that 
is to say, the class fourth down on the list beginning 
from the Matriculation— the instruction should be 
wholly in English. Much will depend, of course, upon 
the teacher on whom will devolve the duty of convey- 
ing instruction in a foreign language in a manner 
suited to the capacities of the pupils. 

c. I am not satisfied with the kind of training now 
given in English before entrance to the University. I 
would suggeqjb that the subject of study should be cur- 
tailed, and greater attention paid Jo tho stifdy of Eng- 
lish. For this purpose, the numberwf bool& of study 
in English should be increased. # Boys shouldd)e taught 
the art of paraphrasing s^entenoes from a text into the 
boy’s own English. Great attention should be paid to 
English composition. I would also reoommend a 
reversion to the older method of prescribing a text- 
book for the Matriculation examination in English. 
Tljis text-book should be thoroughly studied, ^nd the 
examination should be fairly stiff. 

d. Yes ; I would draw a distinction, both in Schbol 
agd University, between practical -training and the 
Study of English literature. 

e. Yes; I think that the Matriculation in all sub- 
jects should be conducted in Eftgl&h * exgetft the 
examination in the so-caljed second languages whore 
it may be left to the discretion of the examiners to 
require candidates to write the answers in the parti- 
cular second language concerned or in English. 

/ Yes ; I biink that English should be taught to 
all students duJing their IJniyersHy tpurse. There 
ought to be a minimum standard of study of t^e Eng- 
lish lanfiuago which oufeht to be cojnpulsory for all 
University students, whether their general course of 
stifdy is linguistic or not. For those who w^nt to 
specialise in {Jnglish the course of study should neces- 
sarily be of a stiffer character. 


HON’BLE MR. JUSTICE T. V. SESHAGIRI IYER. 

I have strong views upon ibis question. Too much 
importance is being attached to the study of English. 
For general diffusion of knowledge, which the country 
stands greatly in need of a high degree of proficiency 
in English is unnecessary and uncalled for. I would 
make English a compulsory second language in all the 
classes leading up to the School Final. All non-langu- 
age subjects should be taught in the vernaoular. In 
the Intermediate class also, although I would require 
that the teaching should in all subjects be in English, 
I do not think that the literary subjects in English 
which are prescribed for intermediate students reully 
help them in acquiring a good knowledge of the 
optional subjects in which they are required to 
specialise. <No doubt, it must be open to students to 
specialise in English, but this must bo left to their 
option. 


Mr. D. K. KARVE. 

i. I think the University should have two depart- 
ments. Ip one English should be tbecnedium of in- 
struction and of examination at every stage afiove the 
Matriculation in the University course. In the second 
department the vernacular of the province should be 
the medium of instruction and of examination at 
every stage above the Matriculation. In this connec- 
tion, I think t that the principle should be accepted 
once for all, and the aim should be ‘'to bring it into 
operation, step by step,. during the next five or ten 
years. Examinations and degrees in both the depart- 
bient? should be valued equally. 

ii. a. I think that students do not possess an ade- 
quate command of English at the time of their 
entrance to the University. 

* t 

0 b. As regards secondary schools my opinion is that 
the medium of instruction, as also the medium of 
examination, should immediately be made the mother 
tongue of the scholar. The unsatisfactory state of 
secondary education— the complaints of cram, of the 
meagre knowledge of students, of the inadequate 
knowledge of English— is, to a large extent, due to the 
fact that boys of tender age have to learn subjects, 
even the classical languages, through a foreign 
medium. It is an established psychological principle 
that to learn things through a foreign tongue requires 
far more expenditure of brain-power than to learn the 
«ame thing through the mother tongue. Such knowledge 
is not probably assimilated. The time has, therefore, 
come to change the medium of instruction, as qlso of 
examination, in secondary schools. If this -eform is 
brought about secondary education would be placed 
on a sounder basis, and this improvement is calculated 
to better University instruction. For students would 
come better prepared find better equipped to profit by 
the higher education at present imparted by eolloges. 

c . If the above reform is introduced then training 
in English at the Matriculation can be made more 
adequate than it is at present ; far more attention ean 
be given to the study of English than it has been pos- 
sible to give hithesto. 

<?. Except in English all examinations at. the Matri- 
culation should be conducted through the mother 
tongue of the candidate. 

/. Yes. 
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RAI CHUNILAL, BOSE BAHADUR, I.s.O. 

i. No. 

ii. b. The subjects of history, geography, mathe- 
matics, and science in secondary echools should be 
taught through the medium of the vernacular. Stu- 
dents being relieved of the strain in learning these 
subjects through the mediuip of a foreign language 
would be able to give more time to the study of Eng- 
lish proper and would learn these subjects also in a 
muoh better way. 

r. No. 

English should be taught in every school by the 
direct method by teachers who are auly qualified in 
this method of teaching. 

d. Yos. • 

All students up to the intermediate standard should 
have practical training (general knowledge of English, 
correct ways of writing and speaking English) in the 
use of the English language. 

The study of English literature shbuld bo confined 
to those who specialise in it and should commence at 
the B A stage. 

• 

• Mr. H. V. NANJUNDAYYA, cu.E. 

i. Yos; except where the subject requires another 
language such as Sanskrit, etc. 

ii. a. Not adequate in general. 

b Afl ir the lower secondary stage English should 
bo the medium ofi instruction, but in the examinations 
answers in all subjects except English, mathematics, 
and science, may bo optionally given in English. < 

r. T think the so-called direct method is a sfiaro 
and not likely to give good results. It is the fashion 
to cry down grammar and grammatical exercises, hut 
without drill in composition, etc., tho standiy’d of 
English acquired has distinctly deteriorated. 

d. Yes. • 

e. On tho whole, I think the matriculation should 
be conductod in English. Only as wo have done in 
our* University. I would increase the secondary 
» .bool period by one yoar and reduce tjio college 
t curse to three years. 

/. In our University we have reduced the English 
courscfa great deal for those students who take the 
B.Sc. course. What those persons who do not wish 
to make a speciality of English (language and litera- 
ture) want is a practical knowledge (composition, 
etc.), and tlrny need not go into tho niceties of gram- < 
mar^nd philology. • 

iii. Though I have answered question i. in the 
affirmative I should like to give a short answer to 
this also as I think that a parallel course should be 
instituted and brought to perfection by degrees, 
allowing a candidate to reach the standard of the 
B.A degree culture at least through instruction in 
the languages of^the country. English should all 
along be studied as a language subject, and instruc- 
tion in all other subjects should be given in the 
vorm*cutor* The study of English may *well begin 
after passing the lower secondary stage, or perhaps a 
year or two earlier. * This presupposed that persistent 
and aqequateyBteps will be taken to provide proper 
books written in the languages of the country and the 
employment of teachers who can handle subjects 
properly in these languages* 

6 


HON. JUSTICE SI£ ASTJTOSH, CH AUDIT UR I. 

i. I holtfrthat in a Bengali university tho medium 
of instruction and of examination sli.mid he tkiigali. 
The present system has been in exist gum for ,f gre.it 
npmber of years, and there is an absence of proper 

'■ text-books in various subjects in the Bengali 
language. I do net think theye is any difficult \ , ,ri the 
present stage, in adopting Bengali for our matrif ula- 
tiofl students — English* being* treated as a second 
language. »Wo ought to aim at replacing English by 
Bengali in tho higher stages. I have recommended 
fhesis .writing in the Bengali language for ogr 
doctorate degrees for encouraging the study ot that 
language and adapting it for advanced subjects. 

ii. a, I do not think that University students have, 
on their entrance to the University, an adequate 
command* of English, mainly duo, to the method of 
examination in that subject. ' 

* />. English need not be used as tho medium of 
instruction in secondary schools for the preparation 
of students for the matriculation. It should be trim ted 
as a second language, and adequately taught for that 
purpose. • 

c. The training now given in . English bo .Wo 
entrance tcJ tho University is duo to the method of 
examination. 

d. T think greater attention should he p.i,d m 
schools to practical training in the use *of the iMu^'^h 
language, but in the University course to # lhe -do i\ of 
English literature and scientiih study of the En *.isli 
language. 

t e. I think tho matriculation examination m ail 
subjects, except English, should be ornflimtod in* 
Bengali. Tt should he in English so far as the Engl sti 
paper is concerned. Bengali students ougld in In* 
examined in Bengali in all other subje. Is, with iho 
option to those whoso language is not Bengali Id 1, ivo 

# papers in English. 

/. I think English should, at present, ho well L.m lit 
to "all students during their University •course Tt 
should be sijoh as to.,em»hlo tliem to follnv the |o\t 
• hooks which they ffi’ivo to read, or which mar Jnvn 
to be refori^d to in furtlif imjico °f their similes. 


• • 

HON. MR. A. C. €1 1 ATTEJMEE, irs 
i. Ye% 

ii a. Not at present. 

(h) In four standards (from the m.ilru ul iluui 
downwards) the textbooks, except m l.mgu.iges, 
should be in English, hu< the actual teaching sliould 
he in Bengali. * 

c. I am not satisfied ,* English should he lowHtt as 
a language, ayl yiere should he greater practice in 
speaking, Writing ana rapidj^uding. 

ah Yes; the University." In school English 
literature should not ho taiigbt ; training sliould ho 
confined to the English language as advocated m [t ) 
c. Yes ; except iff languages. • 

/. If a suffieifnt.l\ high standard im the EngPdi 
language is uxncteu at»the nni t rifiilution il mw mo 
longer he4aught as a separate syibji ft to “mm-lmi-' os- 
tic” students, bufc«ill text-hooks should he m ’»4ic' 1 hsh 
and in each aubjoct the examination should o clud* 1 an 
essay or composition paper. In written and oral 
examinations marks should he given or dt«lnd c d J'o r 
power or defect in expression in Euglish . 
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HON’BDE MR. A. I. JIAYHEW, b.a. 

L My answer to this question is in the affirmative 
so far as existing universities and theft* courses are 
concerned. I have seen no signs of any widespread 
demand among the educated classes in this country 
for any reversal of our present policy in this respect. 
Until such a demand qrises, and until there is ipore 
proof than has been adduced so far that the disadvan- 
tages arising from the use of the variousVernaculars 
as media of instruction are Ukely to be less than ttye 
disadvantages arising' from the use of English, ! would 
deprecate any change. The use of English as a medium 
of instruction binds together the educated classes of 
all parts of Iqdiaand brings them into touoh with the 
Western world of learning. At the same time, I 
think that there is room for experiment in the develop- 
ment of higher education through the vernaculars. 
Such experiments would be most useful provided that 
they are conducted in response to a clear popular 
demand and without detriment to the further develop- 
ment of higher education through the medium of Eng- 
lish. It seems to me possible that such experiments 
may accompany, the development of University work 
in Native States. •* 

ii. a. The students' command of English at the 
outset of their academic career is wholly inadequate 
in the two universities with whiph I am acquainted. 
This can most easily and satisfactorily be established 
by a reference to the answer papers of successful 
matriculation candidates. The intermediate examina- 
tion results also confirm what Ifbelieve to be the 
opinion of practically all lecturers in the intermediate 
olasses. 

b. and c. English should be used as the medium 
of instruction so far as is possible in secondary 
schools preparing for university courses. By 41 so far 
as is possible " I mean “ so far as is compatible with 
an understanding by the.pupils of the sublet matter, 
and with the avoidance of undfte •stfain or the mental 
and physical resources of the pupils.” Though it is 
possible that for pupils who A) not proceed to univer- 
sity studies instruction*thryugh the vernacular in all 
subjects except English might be the wisest course 
such a procedure is not praotioftble in the preparation 
of pupils for « university courses as constituted at 
present, and as they must, so far as I can see, continue 
generally to be constituted in t future* It is impossible 
to lay down any rigid rules in regard to the stage at 
which English should be introduced as a medium. If 
English were begun earlier, and were taught by more 
efficient teachers, particularly in the early stages, and 
if the secondary school curriculum ta subjects other 
than English could be reduced (for Univeraity candi- 
dates), I think that fbp use of English fo the final 
stages of the school course would be Far more effec- 
tive and less conducive to cramming. Students well 
prepared ia* English could learn quickly in the initial 
University stages much that is* at^present taught 
laboriously and with poor refsults in our secondary 
schools. A lengthening the secondary schfcol course 
ffor university candidates), or the insertion of anew 
type of institution between the secondary school and 
university, is obviously' attractive to the educationist, 
but preseitte economic difficulties that have, so far* 
found talupef Able* 


Mb. A. C. DATTA, b.a, 

i. It will take a very long time' before we shall be 
m a position to think of a substitute for English as the 
medium of instruction in the University courses. Un- 
less, therefore, the University functions are<to be sus- 
pended until the vernaculars reach the standard of 
requirements for the university teaching English will 
have to continue as the medium of instruction for 
university purposes. It, moreover, opens the gate of 
European thought for the Indian mind, which is more 
essential than mere instruction in particular subjects. 

ii. a. As far as the Calcutta University is con- 
cerned I am decidedly of opinion that the students 
who matriculate are quite inadequately prepared in 
English. 

b . English should be the medium of instruction in 
all those subjects in which a student will be expected 
to carry on his studies in English as the University 
stage. 

d. I would certainly draw a distinction between 
the study of the language and the study of the litera- 
ture, and should like to see the two studies carried on 
separately, treated as two different! subjects. This 
may not\be quite possible in the school cotrrse ; but 
the study of the language should predominate in the ’ 
school course of English. 

/. The study of the English language should be 
made compulsory for all students at the University. 
But the study of English literature peed not be com- 
pulsory except for those who Judies comprise subjects 
related to English literature. (This method was 
adopted some years ago in the Allahabad University). 

DR. N. ANNANDALE, B.A., D.So. 

i. I am afraid that it is necessary at present. 

• ii- < 7 - I have already referred to this question in 
answering question 7. 

b. I consider that English as a spoken language 
should be given a much more prominent place in 
secondary education, if this is possible ; but any 
scheme for this purpose would be useless unless the 
standard of teaching were greatly raised and the 
number of English teachers or of Indians with a 
thorough knowledge of vernacular English — a form of 
knowledge very much rarer in Bengal than in Madras 
— were greatly increased. As an alternative I would 
suggest that ordinary teaching in secondary schools 
should be entirely in the vernacular, and that an 
intermediate central college (i.e., intermediate between 
the ordinary schools and the University) entirely 
devoted to the teaching of English should be 
founded in each district, or group of districts. In 
cases in which it were possible for schoolboys to obtain 
a real knowledge of English without being trained in a 
college of the kind the viva voce entrance examina- 
tion, which I have pfoposed in my answer to question 
8, would perhaps meet requirements. If this examina- 
tion were held at the end of the long vacation it might 
perhaps be possible to oonduct vacation classes in 
English at central places or even in hill srtaljjpns. A 
41 vacation bench” of qualified professors might be 
instituted for thj purpose. Any scheme of the kind 
would, of course, have the. effect of limiting the 
number of students admitted to the University, , but 
this would be in itself beneficial. 

d I have already drawn this distinction in answer- 
ing (previous question!) 
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THE HOITBLE MR: P. C. MITTER. 

i. Yes ; with the exception of oriental languages. 

ii. a. Yes ; but, I would lay special stress upon the 
ability of students to speak English and to understand 
that language. 

b. English should be a compulsory second language 
and should be taught by the direct method. Great 
attention should be paid to ‘ability to converse in 
English and to understand English. 

c. No ; I have already suggested the direct method 
and the importance of conversational powers in 
English. I would also lay great stross upon the 
ability to translate freely vernacular thoughts into 
English. 

d. Yes. 

e. No. • 

/. I have already indicated my views. I would 
suggest that ability to express oneself in English and 
to understand thoughts expressed in English should 
be the main object kept in view. < 

NAWAB SYED NAWABALY CHAUDIIURY, 

ii. b. The student should have sufficient time to bo 
grounded in tlfb language before he comes to* the 
University. • 

r. No; the headmaster of every high school should 
be an Englishman or, at all events, the staff of every 
high school should have on it an Englishman or an 
Indian with English qualifications to teach English to 
the up er three classes. The present defeat is primarily 
due to inefficient teaching. Teachers in high^chools 
are mostly men who, n! spite of their degrees, have 
no command over the English language, and who 
are the products of the present system where cram- 
ming is the solo means of success in a university 
examination. 1 would also suggest that examination 
in English should be more rigid than it is at present. 

U nless the school system of education is radically 
changed for the better, there is no hope of having a # 
good set of students in the University. * 

'A Yes ; from class VII of the school department 
up to the intermediate instruction in phonetics should, 
he given. Also provision should be m#de for oral ■ 
c imposition. In short, there should be a regular drill 
for students in the use of the English language. 

c. • Yes ; except the second language. , 

/ • Up to the B.A. English should be taught to all 
students. Students whose general course of studies 
may bo other than linguistic may be given instruction 
in current # English litorature. # 

Mb. W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A., Lk.B. 

i. Looking at the matter from the point of view of 
India as V whole, and especially from the point of 
view of the India that is to be, I am against the use of 
English as a means of instruction. It is part of a very 
large. question which I should not like to tackle here. 
But, as things are, most Indians who have a say in 
the matter seem of the other way of thinking and, 
hence, English will probably carry the day. What 
the ultimate result will be, especially as the number 
of Englishmen, m the educational service diminishes, 

I leave to* others to determine. 

(4ii) Tnis being understood, and trying to make the 
best of things as people wish them to be, I would 
Buggest. that English be the medium of instruction in 
the honours classes for B.A. and B. 8c. and in the 
Qljtffess for M. A. • 


THE HON’BLE MR. J. G. OOVERNTON. o.l.E. 

i. Tlys arguments lot maintaining English as the 
medium bfith of instruction and of examination at 
every stage above entrance to the University on the 
whole preponderate in validity agains^ those in behalf 
of the vernaculars, more particularly if Indian univer- 
sities are to be brought up to modern standards of 
methods and efficiency, and i£ they are to be kept in 
touih with European learning and progress. Where 
a province has but one Vernacular, and that, too, a 
homogeneous one, it might be possible to allow option 
jn regard to the answering of examination papers, but 
even those students whoVeleoted vernaoulars would 
probably do so because their knowledge of English 
was inferior and this would handicap them afterwards. 
They would fall out of touch with first-hand European 
authorities in the subjects which tifey studied in 
vernacular, and would fail to improve their English 
and to render it generally adaptable for all sorts of 
purposes. Where there are several vernaculars of 
equal authority in a province the practical difficulties 
involved in such a multiplicity of languages must 
compel the use of English for university purposes. 

ii. a. At present it is quite true that students on 

entering .Jhe University have a very inadequate 
knowledge of English and are mostly unable to 
understand English as spoken by an Englishman or 
themselves to speak ordinary English such as is used 
by Englishmen in everyday life. Bufr if the school 
course were lengthefied aud improved, and the boys 
came to the University older and with more thorough 
school training, these defects would be removed and 
students should then be more able to cope in English 
with their University work. # 

b. It does not follow that in schools all work 
should be carried on through the medium of English, 
provided that ample time is given to English, and 
especially to practical forms of English, e.g ., dictation, 
reading, and colloquial conversation, all of which at 
present are far too much neglected in the upper 
classes of our secondary, schools. TIistory and 
Geography are pro'bably the subjects in which the use 
of the vernaculars as a medium of instruction in 
schools may be permitted with the least detriment to 
pupils. In teaching oriental classics, e.g., Sanskrit, 
Pali, Persian, there m*y be possible advantages to 
be gained by using the vernacular. The adoption of 
the vernacular in the subjects named above would, I 
think, promote more rapid progress in them and 
would probably afford more time for the study of 
Ehglish and all those subjects which are to be taught 
through English. University candidates should be 
allowed the option of answering paperB in the fonfl er 
subjects in vernacular If this concession is allowed 
it mifet J)e dle£rly*understood that English is not to be 
reduced^ the position of a qp-called second language, 
and that for Indian students it is not by any means 
to be confined to a mere training in the study of 
English literature. As I have said, the great require- 
ment in this respect is a practical knowledge of 
English, and. ‘this cannot be gained by a study of 
English literature or of the language as a mere 
academic subject. Pupils* leaving school will want 
English not only for their University ooursef but for 
afterlife, and it is essential that for both purptses 
thtey should receive while at school as thorough a 
training in that language as can possibly be given* 



HINDU MUSLIM UNITY 

BY 

HAKIM AJMAL KHAN. 


, r A HK secret of tho succors, not merely of the 
M . ltefonn Scheme, ^bufc of all* the work which 
Ny . is being done by Indians in India and 
\ abroad, lies in Hindu 'Muslim un^ty. There 
is no need to look back ns both these communi- 
ties have fully realised it ndw that unity alone can* 
b£ the firm foundation of India's real improve- 
ment and future progress, Although war is 
rightly regarded as a calamity, the share the world** 
war (jiow happily ended) has had in forging the 
links of unity between these two great communi- 
ties, entities us to say that tho war has bequeathed 
to iudui a legacy v/hich is likely to prove the key 
to the success of tho national self-realisation of 
India. 1 must,' however, confess that there are 
rerudn mutters which at. times comtf in*;tke way 
of the full realisation of this blessing. Those who 
a. e in. spired by a genuine desire to serve their 
country cannot be allbcted by any differences of 
race or eieod, which are tho satne to-day as they 
\une before. Hindu Muslim relations, kowover, 
appear to bo infinitely more satisfactory than 
they have 4>een in past years. The question of 
Government appointments is no longer capable of 
engaging our attention to any appreciable degree, 
and a! chough political rights were the subject of 
much conti oversy between them before, the 
C mg i ess League compact of 1916 went a very 
lung w.iy tef settle that matter. Suiih other 
matters as the League and the Oot*gress l may still 
require to hive an u riders tanking about,* will* I 
am sure, be easily settled between them, on some 
appropriate occasion. m 

rKESKliVATlON OF COWS t , 

1 shall, therefore), address myself to the one 
question, which has an importance quite its own, 
and which is none other than the problem of the 
pMtiborvrttiou of cows. We have, for some time 
past, be a indulging in indirect allusions and 
vugue hints amt lo ruy mind it ia- high* that 
this question was dealt. with in clear and, specitie 
terms with a view to reaching a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Some of the methods, some of our Hindu 
brethren ha*e at times permitted themselves to 
adopt fox the attainment of tjieii* object have, in 
certain instances, undoubtedly proved highly 
objectionable, and naturally tending to defeat the 
vosy purpose aimed at, But to-day, when both 
Hindus an^j Muslims are marching together 


through a new era, when various differences are 
gradually, but surely,* being transformed into 
varied phases of unity, the possibility of the re- 
sumption of such fruitless effortB is becoming 
remote. In fact, we are now inspired by that 
spirit of patriotism which is sure to prove the 
key to the solution, not merely of the question of 
the preservation of cows, but also to the final 
settlement <sf all other differences. When two 
sections begin to co operate in a spirit of loving 
comradeship, sharing one another's burdens, the 
dnevi table result follows and their differences 
passing through various phases of mutual tolera- 
tion, finally merge in community of interest with 
timely endeavours. In fact, giveil the circum- 
stances inferred to, the very differences are 
transformed into the surest basis of united 
endeavours. 

Our Hindyi compatriots have for some time 
past, bqen making genuine efforts to meet us more 
than half way, and deselve our sincerest gratitude 
for their good-will. It is indeed, a testimony to 
their keen realisation of the needs of nation- 
building. It, therefore, behoves us, as inheritors 
of a noble creed, to reciprocate their amiable 
, regard with greater warmth and good-will to 
demonstrate that our faith teaches us that etfery 
good act deserves a better return. Our Hindu 
brethren enthusiastically and spontaneously ob- 
1 served the Fkilafat day with us, and in closing 
their business to share our sorrow they evinced 
remarkably large sympathies. They cheerfully 
bore gre£t commercial loss, only to prove their 
sincere regard for our sentiments in regard to a 
matter which was exclusively religious, and could 
claim their interest in no other way. Can these 
sincere demonstrations of friendly regard and 
good-will go for nothing. Most certainly not, 
nor can they possibly fail to evoke the deserving 
responses from a people not dead to all noble 
feelings. Again, what but the promotion of 
commendable reciprocity and co-operation in ex- 
clusive religious matters can be a surer guarantee 
of India’s future welfare and progress? c Indeed 
this is the only point on which we are without 
the least hesitancy unanimously 'agreed. The 
matter which is entirely for Muslims tjP decide, 
is what practical step they are going to take to 
demonstrate their appreciation of this principle, 
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to reassure our Hindu brethren. Not a soul 
among Mussalmans would hesitate to vouchsafe the 
necessary assurance. In fact 9 they should enthusi- 
astically respond to suoh a call, And do whatever 
they legitimately can, to consummate such an 
object. They should in so far as it lies in their 
power refrain from acts calculated to wound the 
susceptibilities of their compatriots. 

We are, and should be, fully cognisant of the 
fact that cow-killing seriously annoys our fellow- 
countrymen. But before holding out any assur- 
ance to them, we must first see in what light our 
religion views this question. We* must also 
determine the extent to which “ Qurbani ” is 
enjoined upon us— irrespective, of course, of the 
slaughter of cows. According to Islam, Qurbanr 
or sacrificial offering, is only a Sunnat-i-Muwak- 
kidah (a practice observed by the Prophet and 
emphatically enjoined on his followers) which Mus- 
salmans as Mussalmans, as long as they Can afford 
it, must observe. Now it is a matter of choice to 
fulfil this observance by sacrificing camels, sheep, 
goat or cow, which simply means that any of these 
anima 7 i can be^fit offerings Crores oMndian Mus- 
lims must be strangers to # the slaughter of Camels, 
for the fulfilment of this observance, but none of 
them can possibly be accused of the slightest 
religious omission. On the contrary, Mussal- 
mans of Arabia, Syria, Egypt, Tripoli and Asiatic 
Turkey have been faithful tQ this observance 
without ever having slaughtered a cow^ and I am* 
confident no erudite theologian or mufti can 
maintain that these Mussalmans have failed to 
observe the Sunnat (practice of the Prophet) or # 
have been guilty of any religious shoftcoming. If 
auy Mussalman dares to call a religiously legiti- 
mate act illegitimate, he certainly commits a sin, 

I consider it appropriate at this stage, to recount 
some of the “ahadees” (religious traditions), 
according to which the sacrifice of animals othej 
than thf cow is entitled to preference. For 
instance, “ Ummti Salmah ” (the Holy Prophet's 
venerable wife) Bays that the Prophet once 
observed, “ if any of you sees the Crescent herald- 
ing the month of Zil Hijjah and desires to 
sacrifice a goat. . . . etc;" whieh obviously 
indicates that the Arabs were in the habit of 
sacrificing goats. According to another tradition 
our grophet said that of all sacrificial animals 
sheep was preferable ; if we reserve l9heep alone 
for # the offering fte will be complying with this 
tradition. • However I would refrain from expa- 
tiating upon the religious aspect of this subject as, 
properjyHipeaking, it relates to tbs domain of th« 


doctors of theology. If having regard to all 
these circumstances, Mussalmans devoted their 
attention to this subject, of their own accord, 
and elected to sacrifice animals other than the 
cow they would have the proud privilege of 
being regarded the first to take the initial step 
towards ensuring the internal peace of the 
country, and they # would * also, in this way, be 
repaying the debt of gratitude, under which they 
« have recently been laid by their Hindu compat- 
riots. I earnestly appeal to my Muslim brothers, 
to consider calmly, what I have said about this 
question, and if they arrive at the •conclusion at 
which I have arrived, it will be up to them to 
show*w£at value they attach to the great princi- 
ple bf unity and what practical response they are 
ready to make (with particular reference to 
religious susceptibilities) to the forward step 
already taken by the Hindus in the direction 
of that «goak If I am asked to specify the 
practicaf* step to be taken in this direction, I 
would recommend that the residents of Kashi, 
Ajudhia, Muttra and Brindabap (the sacred 
places of the Hindus) should begin the operation 
of the principle enunciated above, and efforts 
should be simultaneously directed to the propa- 
gation of the same idea in other plaoes. 1 must 
confess that it is a question which belongs to the 
vast and heterogenous population of seven crore 
Mussalmans, scattered all over India, and our 
efforts will take time to bear fruit; but this 
consideration should not discourage us from 
making an immediate beginning. I *am also of 
opinion, {hat uqless*some organized institution is 
entrusted with the propaganda, we must despair 
of any practical achievemept in this respect. The 
Muslim League <3f all the institutions, is by far 
the most suited for tfiis purpose, and I hope it 
will offer itself for the sacred work,* and perform 
it with the wisdom and zeal which it deserves. 1 
also hope, tlie Muslim League will receive 
adequate and willing co-operation from the 
zealous members of the Khilafat Committees. In 
the first place, I trust that my views on this 
subje2t svill evok4 no adverse criticism from any 
quarter, but in view of the ?act that the Muslim 
community, like all other communities of 
the world, is composed of men of yaried ways 
of thinking, J shall not mind any onslaught, 
for I am conscious that my humble suggestions 
spring from the depth of* honesty and sincerity 
and are not from any motive to please or annoy 
anyoiysf (From the Presidential address to the 
All India Muslim League , Amritsar ). 9 



• ' INDIAN EDUCATION 

BY 

THE HON’BLE JUSTICE SIR JOHN \VOODROFFE. 


E cannot separate the question of univer- 
, sity education from that of education in 
general. The undergraduate has 'already 
been made or spoiled ifi the family, school, 
or college. Nor, if we pursue the subject to 
the end, can we avoid, an fenquiry into politi- 
cal, "religious, and cultural questions in general. 
The fundamental fact is that a Government 
alien in race, 0 habits, thought, feelings, reli- 
gion, and general culture, controls the education 
(more and more strictly in recent years) *and 
essays to teach the people of this country. It £as 
been well said that probably in the whole world 
there are not two more dissimilar persons than an 
Englishman and a Hindu. The position r is un- 
natural ; and injurious to the true interests 
of this country. This control may be, and'l think 
has been, directed by self* regarding political. 
. motives. But, even if the point of view be one 
which primarily regards the interests of the 
Indian people, there is still place for conflicting 
theories and practice. There are some (the 

foremost of, whom may be called missionaries 
of * race) who, sincerely believing in the 
superiority of Western civilisation, think that 
it will be for the benefit of India to 

impose it on the East. The product of this 
system is Macaulay’s 44 Coloured Englishman.” 
The drift of education has been in this direction. 
As my friend Mr. Havell (formerly Principal of 
the Calcutta School of Art) has rightly s^id, the 
fault of the Anglo-Indian e<fucational system is 
that, instead of harmonising with, and supple- 
menting, national culture, it is antagonistic to, 
and destructive* of it. Sir George Birdwood*says 
of the system that it 44 has destroyed in Indians 
the love of their own literature, the quickening 
soul of a people, and their delight in their own 
1 arti and, worst of all, their repose in their own 
traditional and national religion, has disgusted 
them with their own homes, thdir patents,* and 
their sisters, their very wives, and brought dis- 
content into every family so far as Its baneful 
influences have reached.” «, 

Since writmg.the above I have read a speech 
recently addressed by Sir Subrahmania Aiyar to 
the law students at Madras in which pointing out 
that it seems to be thought that the 1 aim of British 
tutelage in India is to Westernise its children, 
he says that the fulfilment of that aim must 
io the very nature of things, tend to sap all true 


life and initiative natural to the people as" a dis- 
tinctly Eastern race destined to evolve on lines of 
its own. He also refers 'to a recent issue of tbe 
English journal — the Statist — to the effect that 
the object of the present rule seems intended to 
metamorphose the Indian into 44 a quasi-English 
breed.” Such a /breed, I may add, is likely to 
lead to half- thinking, inefficient action, and 
worse. 9 

As nothing is wholly evil I personally believe 
that some benefits have been gained through the 
education given but, looking upon the matter as 
a whole, I concur in thinking that this education 
has had baneful effects. What else can be 
expeqted fyorn a position so unnatural ? Wrong 
education \s the cause of physical and m'ental 
strain and sapping of moral strength. It is pro- 
ductive of instability leading, in the case of some, 
to violence, in the case of others to a paralysing 
inner conflict^ a sense of intolerable oppression 
and, in a large number of ordinary and inferior 
natures, to imitation, Automatism, and subser- 
vience. The influences working on thestudent 
have been deracialieing (if I may use the word to 
‘ denote destruction of racial characteristics), devi- 
talising, and deforming. 

r If they have noli worked their full evil it is due 
to the resistance of the racial spirit defending 
itself against the assaults, increasing in number 
and strength, made upon it in recent years. 

° Personally, I should like to see the education 
of the Indian people in the hands of Indians 
themselves, without any interference from Gov- 
ernment 4 ' as at present constituted. But, if 
Government must control education, tbe principle 
on which it now proceeds should be changed. 

• Let us recognise the strength, persistence, aq,d 
value of the racial characteristics of the Indian 
people who have survived in a way and to a degree 
which is not seen in the case of any other coun- 
try in the world. It is not necessary to enquire 
into the question of the respective superiority of 
the civilisation of the East and West, It is suffi- 
cient to hold that Indian civilisation is the best 
for the people whose forefathers have evolved it. 
Let us stop all attempts, direct or indirect, 
whether political or religious, » to impose our 
beliefs and practices on a people to whom they are 
foreign. Let us admit and give effVcfc to tbe 
claim of the true Indian patriot that bis language, 
history, literature, art, philosophy, religion, 
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genera) culture, and ideals should be given the 
primary place in'the prescribed courses of study. 

If education be deduce, what can be educed 
from the Indian mind and character but inherited 
racial Impressions ? Is it education to neglect or 
suppress these and to cram it with foreign stuff? 
This observation does flot exclude any form of 
knowledge — Western or otherwise. Knowledge is 
knowledge whether it comes from East or 
West. An Indian student is none the less true 
to his type because his own cultural inheritance 
has been enriched by what of worth the West can 
give. It is directed to the positive cultivation of 
Indian oulture and, in other matters, the adop- 
tion of an attitude favourable to it. The 17th 
question asks whether the conditions under which 
students live undermine traditional morality, 
“ Conditions ” (if I understand the question 
rightly) indicates that the question has in view 
only* Rome superficial features ot the student’s 
life. Where morality (I use the term in its 
general sense) has been undermined it is due in 
primary degree to the alleged 14 neutrality ” of 
the State as regards religion, its teaching, which 
ignores religfbn, the past attacks on the Indian 
religions, Hindu ntid Mussalman, Westernising 
influences, and the general atmosphere produced 
by these and other causes. # 

How can traditional morality be preserved when 
*ho whole course of education is to ignore it and 
thus leave it the easier prey ^of sectarian attagk 
and eeular scepticism ? How can » the Indian 
student present an effective attitude to life if the 
source of his vitality is neglected or suppressed and 
his movements are cramped by foreign vestures*? 
It is true that an increasing national conscious- 
ness has been, to some extent, remedying the evils 
of an English education on English principles by 
English teachers but the necessity to remove the 
causes of these evils still remains. 


It follows from the above views that, in my 
opinion, education should be such as a true, and 
not a denationalised, Indian would desire to see 
given and # would himself, if an educator, give. 
Such an education can only be properly given by 
an Indian, able in his subject and inspired by 
great ideals, ho has not been denationalised 
wider the English system of education which has 
hitherto.prevailed. The class here expected may 
be less competent to teach than the English ori- 
1 ginal of which they are a dopy. All intriguers^ for 
posts of teachers and professors should be rigorous- 
ly suppressed. As a result of this it follows that 
distinctions in the Educational Service should be 
abolished and Indians should be employed in every 
ca»B except those in which the expert knowledge 
of%n European (and not necessarily an English- 
man) justifies his appointment. The educational 
curriculum Bhould give Indian culture and the 
Indraft standpoint the primary place. Art should 
be recognised, and not, as it is now, ignored, by 
the University. India being an agricultural 
country thero should be courses of agriculture, 
professorships, and travelling agricultural lecture- 
ships. Law is at present too muSh encouraged. 
All the public opinion with which 1 am acquainted 
is against the further multiplication of lawyers. 
Teaching should be in the vernacular* as much ns 
possible. Students are greatly strained by having 
to learn in a foreign tongue. The University 
should be as free of Government interference and 
have as much independence of action as is pos- 
sible. There should certainly be a large degree 
of freedom of teaching ^.nd study! In short, I 
would claim tor the University every freedom to 
follow*those ideals»\vhich the past history of India 
and its past aryl present Indian culture present 
to it . — A Note submitted to the Calcutta Cniversity 
Commission. 


•CURRENCIES FOR’ THE INDIAN STATES 

BY 

RAO BAHADUR SARDAR.M. V-.K^BE, m.a. 


UCH water has run under the bridges 
sined a rupee Btood at two shillings last. 
In the year of g race 1919, the wheel of 
fortune has brought it to that figure or a 
little rriore. • The causes for the fall and rise of 
title rupge are too well known to need narration. 

When the rupee began to depreciate, the first 
to sul$ 9 r was the Government of India and the 
people also suffer^, The former had to pay 


more of its revenue to^rds meeting the Home 
charges and the latter had to export more goods 
for less money and the foreign* manufactures, 
which hiyl become a necessity, became dearer. 
So nil interests combiytj in clamouring for the 
arrest of the depreciation of the rupee.* 

The present 3 ear has perhaps witnessed the 
cufmination of the appreciation of the rupee. 
There is now only a section of tTie community 
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which' wishes for an easier rate of exchange, but, 
owing to the advance in industries made by the 
country, and the change in the world position, 
which makes Indian goods a necessity^ to them, 
the natives of India do not fear the cheapening 
of the foreign goods or the becoming dearer of 
the Indian- exports. Thp Government of India 
naturally stands to benefit. o 

There is, therefore, a general cry to ^stabilize 
the rupee, irrespective of^the rate of exchange. 
Onp of the suggestions' made to achieve this r end 
is to the effect that British currency notes should 
be made legal tender in India. The idea which 
perhaps lies at the root of it is that if there were 
one currency in all the countries of the woldd the 
exchange trouble would disappear. The o*,ly 
obstacle in the way is a political one, In the 
meanwhile there is the question whether the 
unification of the currency in almost all the 
States of India has endured to the benefit of the 
country. 

In India the right of coinage, although a 
monopoly of the State, was sometimes farmed out 
to individual^ for a consideration. Thus not 
only currencies were prevalent according to the 
political divisions of the country, but there were 
licensed private mints as well. Over the latter no 
check seems to have been exercised. 

With the establishment of the British Indian 
Mints, private mints, even in Native States, 
seem to have disappeared. Only the Govern- 
ments of these States continued or even establish- 
ed their own. coinage. ^ The exchange value 
depended upon its intrinsic value., It did not 
circulate as currency beyond tl^e borders ©f the 
State, but it circulated aqd was stored as silver or 
gold, as the case might be. Some 'currencies had 
a reputation. 

Many of thrf GOO and odd States had thus 
their own coinage. Out of these «■ now only 
thirteen have their own mints, QtherB have either 
amalgamated with the British Indian currency 
or have closed theirs. The ^last straw which 
broke the back of the currencies pf &h& Indian 
States was the last fall of the rupee, t which 
caused the greatest upheaval in external no less 
than in internal exchange. 

As far back ( ns the last half of the last century, 
the Government of India passed an u act‘ permitting 
the Indian States to amalgamate their coi/iage 
with theirs. The concession was that on one 
side there was to be the effigy of the Her late 
Majesty the Qyeen* Empress and on the other the 


name of the State. The currency of the State 
was taken over at par. Only a few States took 
advantage of this offer and^he act became a dead 
letter. 

The Government of Indian States were fright- 4 
ened when their currencies naturally fell as 
oompared with the British Indian currency. Its 
result naturally was that in dealings outside the 
States more local currency had to be paid. The 
class which was most affected by this state of 
things was the- most articulate class and it 
carried the day. The easiest solution was to 
abolish the debased currency and it was followed, 
at the sacrifice of the political rights of the 
States, 

• Apart from them, however, the economic 
advantages of the separate currency were over- 
looked. Some attempt could have been made to 
maintain it. It would have been possible to 
adopt the device which the British Indian 
Government did, viz , making the rupee a token 
coin, without adopting a gold exchange standard 
as the State had no direct dealings with countries 
having a gold coinage. But the Indian Govern- 
ment adopted this measure .after most of the 
States had abolished their coinage. 

*The existence of separate currencies had at 
least those economic advantages. In the first 
place it prevented the augmentation of the 
British indiah currency. It is now a well- 
eStablished doctrine that inflation of the currency 
raises prices. The existence of different curren- 
cies in the country acted as a check on it. 

• In the sepond place a currency of its own 
enables a State to regulate its economic life. In 
States which still maintain their currency it has 
been possible by stopping the export of food 
grains and other necessaries produced within it to 
diminish the effect of the high prices prevailing 
elsewhere. It is obvious that in order to achieve 
a perfect success in this matter, a State must be 
either self-contained or primitive, yet in. any 
State a currency of its own must offer facilities 
in this respect. 

Lastly, the existence of different currencies, 
maintained a business in the country of the 
nature which is conducted by the exchange 
banks. A roaring trade was carried on j >y 
shroffs or indigenous banks. In the already 
few openings for trade in India, a gap has been 
oa used by the abolition of the currencies of tho 
Indian States. {Paper prepared, for the Indian 
Aenomfo Conference^ Uadrt i*), 



THE ALL-INDIA LIBRARIES CONFERENCE 


T HE first* All , India Libraries Conference 
* opened its session at the Gokhale Hall, 
Madras, on November 14, under the 
presideroy of Mr. Janardan S. Kudalkar, Curator 
of State Libraries, Baroda. There was a large 
number of delegates from the mofusail especially 
from the Andhra districts where the library 
movement has made greater progress than in the 
other parts of the Presidency. Several delegates 
from Indian States'like Mysore, Baroda, Hydera- 
bad, Travancore and Cochin were*also present. 

Mr. S. Kasturiranga Iyengar, Editor of the 
Hindu, who welcomed the delegates ns Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, urged the establish- 
ment of libraries all over] the country as one of 
the means pf spreading education and enlighten- 
ment among the masses. The President began 
his address with the reading of the follow- 
ing message from H. H. the Gaekwar of 



li our rejoicings over the Peace 1©^ us not forget 
that for our country the problems of reconstruction 
are oven more insistent, more urgent and more exact- 
ing. The problem of mass education, of raising the 
vast multitude of humanity that peoples ous shofos, 
from the abysmal depths of ignorance and superstition 
to the level of civilised and free-born nations of tho 
West, is the most important for us; and it is a happy 
‘augury for the future of our country that you gentle- 
men of light and loading from all parts of our v^t 
country have met in wise conclave to-Ray to confer 
ind devise means of spreading knowledge among the 
masses Schemes of library organisation and wide- 
spread circulation of books are only a coping stone ;u 
the edifice of compulsory education fbr tho masses. 
For our people coming out from schools and colleges 
must provide a continual feast of books, magazines 
and newspapers lest their love for learning just kind- 
led at theiT academic altar gets soon extinguished for 
want of further fuel in the form of free libraries and a 
supply of healthy literature. Baroda has been end- 
.eavoiiring to do her little bit in this useful field ofrre- 
generation and it is unfortunate that 1 have not been 
alflo to attend your Conference in person and learn 
fromtyour sa ge deliberations more of the art of 
disseminating knowledge so as to conserve tho glory 
of God and the relief of my people. I send you, hqw- 
ever, my cordial greetings “vgitli this messago ol hope 
for the renaissance of our dear country and the happi- 
ness of the teeming millions that feel a pride in bear- 
ing its name* 

• belters and telegrams from # Mrs. Besant, 
Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, Mr. N. Subba Row and 
^fchers, expressing sympathy frith the objects of 
the conference were then read. The President 
Mr. ‘ JIudalkar made a rapid survey of the 
Library Movement and declared that the 


conference should solve the question of popu- 
lar education through free "public libraries. 
He said : — 

Schools, libraries and newspapers are among tho 
essential educational factors of modern civilisation. 
Progress of school education in India has been so woe- 
fully slow as to make even the most conservative 
amongst us impatienteat it tpid to demand and devise 
mea*sures of accelerating its speed in order to mako it 
keep pace with the times. The abnormally high per- 
centage of illiteracy in India is not only appalling to 
the enthusiastic social reformers but is a blot on the 
fair name of our ancient civilisation* and culture and 
is tfle most vulnerable danger spot in the safe gover- 
nance nf this country. The recent rise of new univer- 
siftes, colleges and sohools is a hopeful sign of the 
times and augurs well for the future. But that future 
must bo brought nearer and nearer by greater and 
greater private efforts for the spread of popular edu- 
catioft. No scheme of popular education can be com- 
plete \yJthout the movement of free public libraries 
going nand in hand with it. The library is not only 
supplementary to the school, but it is also comple- 
mentary to it. 

The school is for only one portion oC tho commu- 
nity, the youngefportion, while the phblic library is 
for all. The public library is the capstone of the edu- 
cational edifice of a community. It is the Universal 
school-house where all are free to atteqd through life, 
where each finds knowledge that makes of learning a 
pleasure; and the knowledge that thus is freely 
sought is the knowledge that truly teaches. 

Mr. Kudalkar then furnished some interesting 
particulars in regard to the working of the libra- 
# ries in Baroda where by the munificence and 
public spirit of His Highness tha Gaekwar tho 
movenfent h»R had a remarkable success: He 
concluded with a reference to H. E. Lord and 
Lady Williogdon’s work in the Bombay Presi- 
dency # 

At this time His Excellency, the Governor 
arrived and was welcomed by the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee on behalf of the Con- 
ference. His Excellency waB requested to open the 
exhibition which was held in this connection. 
Lord Willingdon in his speech referred to the 
success <*f <Jbe jnovement in Baroda, paid a tribute 
to tlft services of II. JI. the Gaekwar and to the 
Librarian of the Central Library, and wound up 
with. the suggestion that the library movement 
should be cldsely associated with .the Publicity 
Board. The Inhibition was an interesting ad junct 
to tjie Conference, The major portion of the 
exhibits caq&e from BSrdda and consisted of toy 
books, puzzle blocks, kindergarten games, tjravel- 
lirfjgr library cases, etc. Mrs. Prabhu Desai, who 
was in charge of the exhibits in* the children's 
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section, explained to the visitors that in the 
Central Library at Baroda tliere was a, social 
room eefc apart; for children where various kinder- 
garten games and picture books wercr kept for 
their instruction and amusement. Messrs Dada- 
chanji and N. 0. Dewanji were in charge of the 
other 'sections of the Bafoda exhibits which in- 
cluded portable cinematographs, radiopticol magic 
lanterns, etc." There were also on vievP at the 
exhibition maps showing thetdiutribution of public 
libraries in the'Baroda State, as also the plans 
recently approved for a Central Public Library at 
Baroda. Lastly, there were exhibits- from the 
Andhra country and Mysore under the charge of 
Messrs I. Venkatramayya and 0. Nagappi, 
respectively. p 

Several papers were read at the Conference — 
all dealing with various aspects of the library 
movement in the world such as (the club v&. the 
Free Public Library, Organisation of RuraJ Libra- 
ries, American Libraries, Library Movement in 
Poona, and Relation between Public Library 
and Boy Scout Movements). Mr. Johan Van 
Manen of the ^Imperial Library, ..Calcutta, spoke 
of the Lahore Conference of Libraries. Mr. S. V. 
Narafrimha Sastri speaking on the organisation of 
Rural Libraries said : — 

People in the villages have understood that the 
interests of the self can only be advanced by becoming 
parts of a larger Twhole such as a Corporation, a 
political assembly or even a political state, subordinat- 
ing, their personal interests for the well being of the 
corporation. The rural library must depend for its 
maintenance and initial experience on its resources. 
The monopoly or measuring ‘grain in the whole village 
will be auctioned at the harvest time by the ‘general 
body of the villagers and this givqs a substantial Bum 
of money. In this and similar ways thousands are be- 
ing collected every year, rtie sommoa good fund of 
the co-operative societies may be devoted to public 
libraries The promoters of the co-operative societies 
may so frame the Yules as to give a substantial shjjre 
of the profits to free libraries. The rural libraries 
should be made interdependent. Central Libraries will 
have to bo formed. It is bad economy to try to make ' 
each Jibrary complete and then fail.. We must attain 
the integration of our social forces even in our villages. 
The rural library is the best instrument of bringing 
it about. • * < * 

Mr. T. Prakasam spokd on the importance of 
Law Libraries. Mrs. Amtndi P. Prabhu Desai 
put in a plea for women’s section in t the Library 
and urged: — ^Tfyat a well organised f children’s 
section is an urgent necessity.” * * 

When we look at Engliflh* juvenile literature we 
long to see S day 1 when our Indian children will be 
equally well supplied with books specially written for 
them in their vernaculars. We want more good books 
Witten for childlen in the vernaculars. Children can 


successfully be made veryfond of a Library by means 
of copious supply of picture books suited to their habits 
and tastes and by introducing various table games. 
Beautiful and coloured pioturep add to oheerfulness 
of the well-equipped room and m&ke it bright. They 
develop the child's intelligence and make them in- 
terested in their surroundings. Story-telling gives 
pleasure and strengthens f the power of imagination, 
develops sympathy and cultivates a taste for good 
literature. The cinematograph is another exoellent 
means of imparting information and instruction 
through the eye and helps to reach even" the ignorant 
people who are dqaf. A children’s Library should be 
one of the several social forces that contribute to the 
buildings qf the character of the young, the enlarge- 
ment of narrow lives and the opening of opportunities 
to all alike. Every Library in India should take up 
this important and interesting subject in hand immedi- 
ately and commence to organise a children’s section 
i* it for the advancement and benefit of our young 
folk. 

Mr. C. Nagappa read a paper on the Library 
Movement in Mysore and referred to ube institu- 
tion of Travelling Libraries in these words : — 

We started our system of travelling libraries with 
about 80 sets of libraries, each consisting of 4 wooden 
boxed eaoh hplding about 25 hooks in the vernaoplar 
on select subjects. Each set was supplied to a Taluk 
Headquarters and from there each (Action of the 
library wfis required to circulate separately in villages, 
a section being left in each village from 6 to 8 weeks. 
It«Jwas palculated that each soction of the library 
would circulate in about 5 villages and a set would 
thus go round in 5 or 6 villages in a year or Berve 20 
different villages in about two months. 

The Obnferenee ^passed the following among 
oftier Resolutions : — 

The Conference places on record its appreciation of 
the splendid pioneer work done by Baroda among 
Indian States and Andhra Desa in British India and 
tne progress m£de by Mysore, Pudukotah, Hyderabad' 
and Travancore and desires the representatives of 
of other Native States and Provinces to start provin- 
cial, district and other Organisations with the express 
object of carrying on the work of the library move- 
ment. 

This Conference is of opinion that every municipal 
town in India should have a free public libraryrfor the 
benefit of tho*townsmen as well as the public in general 
and urges upon all Indian municipalities the need for 
undertaking this work immediately. 
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INDIANS IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 81 

BY 

MR. C. F. ANDREWS. 


w jOXJ will understand the deep pain and indig- 
nation which the following challenge to 
Indian residents in Eaat : Africa on the 
'part of European settlers has caused me. 
My indignation has grown deeper still, since I 
have seen with my own eyes how unjustified the 
attack on Indian moral character has been. • 
If the challenge had been nfade merely on eco- 
nomic grounds, the attack could have been met 
without any feeling of resentment. There is no 
dishonour in being called more induBtrious and 
thrifty than other people, — and hitherto this has 
been the only ground, openly alleged, for refusing 
Indian immigration. 

But this new challenge from East Africa is of 
au entirely diffV rent nature. Here,«tho main line 
of attack is against the Indian mcfal character 
itself. It is brutally stated that Indian moral 
depravity is so great, that Indians cannot b$ al- 
lowed to contaminate the Africans any longer. 

^et me guote from the two main documents 
which have levelled this gross charge against us. 

The first is the Declaration of the Convention 
of Associations of Eist Africa, — the moat import- 
ant non- official body of Europeans in the country. 
— which has often gone by the name of “ The 
White Man’s Parliament.” m • 

The Declaration begins as follows : — • 

“This convention wishes to poiift out to the 
l Sovernment that during the discussion of the Petition 
re : Indians, as also those affecting the native peoples 
of this country, they had the assistance of 4 Missiona- 
ries, one being Roman Catholic and fhree being from 
the Missionary Conference, which was Bitting in 
Nairobi at the same time as the Convention ” 

It proceeds in this way : — * 

“ That whereas our national ideals of enlighten- 
ment and progress are crystallized in our Christian 
western civilization, and it i« our duty to make sure 
that iftie best contained therein, is readily available 
for the needs of awakening Africa, ® 

* “And whereas the maintenance of this country 
depAids entirely on the prestige and force of charac- 
ter of the white man, 

“ And whereas certain Indians have entered this 
country as traders, clerks and artisans, 

“ And whereas these people follow in all things a 
civilisation yrhicli is eastern and in many respects 
repugnant to ours.” — 

^Here then is the tr ain charge stated in some- 
what'guarded language. It is more openly ex- 
' plained in Wfe conclusion : — > 

• “Wgcan conceive,” — the Declaration ends, — “short 
of,the retrocession of the territory to Germany, of no 
transaction more immoral and more certain to recoil 
on otur heads than the betrayal to the Asiatic of a 


section of the -African peoples whose destinies have 
fallen into bur hands and who at*presont are unable 
to protect themselves. We submit that to buy off 
Indian op- other agitation, at the expense* of the natives 
of Africa would be a policy neither wise nor honour- 
• able.” • 

The*second Document is of qven greater prftc- 
tical significance. Jit is, .to all intents and pur- 
poses, an official record* It forms part of a 
Report of the Economic Commission), which was 
presided over by one of the leading Government 
, Officials. The findings were unanimous. 

*1 quote the following: — 

) *• There are unfortunately other reasons of even 
reater weight against all Indian immigration into 
this, or indeed any part of Africa.” 

“Physically, the Indian is not a wholesome influ- 
ence because of his incurable repugnance to sanita- 
tion asd hygiene. ” 

“ The moral depravity of the Indian is equally dam- 
aging to the African, who in his natural state is at 
least innocent of the worst vices of the East. The 
Indian is the inciter to crime as wpll as vice.” 

“ It is our tiro* conviction that th^ justification of 
our occupation of this country lies in our ability to 
adapt the native to our own civilization.” 

“ If we further complicate this task by continuing to 
expose the African to the antagonistic influence of 
Asiatic, as distinot from European, philosophy, we 
shall be guilty of a breach of trust.** 

The only Minority Report on the Indian ques- 
tion was an additional Note of Mr. Powys Cobb. 
He states that the quotation which he 'makes 
• about Indians was drafted by the. whole body of 
the ComniiFsioT^ but* was omitted at the last 
meeting. l?ut Mr. Powys Cobb could not be 
satisSed with its Emission- and inserts it under 
his own sigtiatuie as a Note. It is signi- 
ficantly similar to the Declaration of the 
Convention of Associations tyid proves that 
there is practically no difference between the 
Official and the non-official view of Indian 
morality among Europeans generally. Mr. 
Powys Cobb’s quotation is as follows : — 

“ We f*. e. the Commissioners) have already stated 
in* QhapW Vf I what we submit arc final reasons 
againgt the betrayal Asiatic of any section of 

the Afrioan peoples ttje responsibility for whose 
destinies has fallen into our hands. Short of the 
retrocession of the territory in question to Germany, 
we oan conceive of no transaction^ more immoral, or 
more cerj&in "ultijnately to recoil in ruin upon our 
owg heads, than to buy off Indian discontent at the 
expense of t^e natives of Airica. Such tymerosity at 
the cost of others, and those of our own dependents, 
wpuH be neither honourable nor politic. ” 9 

“If India requires an outlet, there # are vast empty 
spaces in Asia awaiting development to ‘which it 
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might n'ow be practicable for her to apply her energies 
without the cert&iaty of suoh evil results as roust 
attend the exploitation of the c African by «the 
Asiatic.” , 

Gentlemen of the Congress, if there Jiad been 
any valid grounds'for this attack upon the moral 
oh&racter of the Indian community I should not 
have hesitated to expose the facts. X)a a former 
oecasion in Fiji I had to. do thig very thing with 
regard to Indians labouring under the indenture 
system. I did not shrink then, as you all know, 
fron^ telling you the plain, unvarnished truth, 
But here, after the most careful examination on 
the spot, I am convinced that the attack is 
groundless in its foain challenge. I have found 


the young Gujeratis, who now form the main 
body of those that have come from India to 
E*st Africa, leading a domestic and social life 
which, taken as si whole, is a credit to their 
Motherland. I cannot do more, in this Setter, 
than state emphatically this conclusion to which 
I have oome. 

If it had been possible for me I should have 
returned myself to lay before you the whole 
matter. But I must proceed immediately to 
South Africa. I* trust that you yourselves, 
Gentlemen, will accept the challenge and up hold 
the character of the children of the Motherland. 

( From a Message to the Amritsar Congress), 


THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION 


NOTHER epoch has been reached to-day* 
in the annals of India. I have given 
my Royal assent to an Act wbicj? will 
take its place among the great historic 
measures passed by the Parliament of this 
Realm for the better government of India, and 
for the greater contentment of her people. 
The Acts of 1773 and 1784 were designed 
to establish a regular system of administration 
and justice uhder the Honourable East India 
Company. The Act of 1833 opened the door for 
Indians to public office and employment. The 
Act of 1858 transferred the administration from 
the Company to the Crown and laid the founda- 
tions of public life which exist in India to-day. 
The Act of 1861 sowed the^eed gf representative 
institutions, and the seed was quickeaed into life 
by the Act of 1909. The Act which has* now 
become law entrusts the elected representatives of 
the people with a de finite sharejn the government 
and points the way to full responsible government 
hereafter. If, as* 1 confidently hope, the policy 
which this Act inaugurates should achieve its 
purpose, the results will be momentous in the 
story pf human progress, and it is timely and 
fitting that 1 should invite you to day to con- 
sider the past and to join me in my t hopes of the 
future. t , 1 

Ever since the welfarS of India -was con- 
fided to us it has been held as a sacred trust by 
Our Royal Hogise and Lino. In "1858 Queen 
Victoria of revered memory solemnly declared 
herself bound to her Indian subjects by the sgme 
obligations pf duty as to alf her other subjects, 

and shp assured to them religious freedom and 

- £_ , 

* Issued on Dec., 23, 1919. 


the equal and impartial protection of the law. In 
his message to the Indian people in '1903,, my 
dear father, "King Edward VII, announced his 
determination to maintain unimpaired the same 
principles of human and equitable administration. 
Again, in his Proclamation of 1908, he renewed 
the assurances which had been given 50 years 
before and surveyed the progress which they had 
inspired. On my accession to the throne in 1910 
I sdht a<message to the Princes and Peoples of 
India acknowledging their loyalty and homage 
and promising that the prosperity and happiness 
of India should always be to me of the highest 
interest and concern. In the following years ! 
visited India with the Queen-Empress and testified 
my sympathy for her people and my desire for 
thjpir well being. 

While these are the sentiments of affection 
and devotiqp by which I and my predecessors 
have been animated, the Parliament and the 
people of this Realm and my officers in India have 
been equally zealous for the moral and material 
advancement of India. We have endeavoufed to* 
give to her people the many blessings which Prp- 
vidence has bestowed upon ourselves. But there 
is one gift which yet remains and without which 
the progress of a country cannot be consummated 
— the right of her people to direct her affairs and 
safeguard her interests. The defence of India 
against foreign aggression is a duty of common 
Imperial interest and pride. The control of per 
domestic concerns is a burden which Indig may 
legitimately aspire to take upon her own shoulders. 
The burden is too heavy to be borne in ful* 1 until 
time and experience have brought the necessary 
strength, but opportunity will now be givei. for 
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■experience to grow and for responsibility to 
■increase with the capacity for its fulfilment. 

I I have watched with understanding and 
isympathy the growing desire of my*Indian people 
[for representative institutions. Starting from 
Ismail beginnings this ambition has steadily 
strengthened its hold upon tlJe intelligence of the 
j country. It has pursued its course along consti- 
tutional channels with sincerity and courage. It 
has survived the discredit which at times and in 


jp\ aces lawless men sought to cast up»n it by acts 
of violence committed under the guise of patriot- 
ism. It has beon stirned to more vigoroyg life by 
the ideals for which the British Commonwealth 
fought in the great war, and it claims support in 
the pirt which India has taken in our common 
struggles, anxiety and victories. J«n truth, tho 
desire aftor political responsibility has its source 
at the toots of ^he British connection with India. 
It lias sprung inevitably from the deeppr and 
Grider studies of human thought and history 
which that connection has opened to the Indian 
people. Without it the work of the Biitish in 
India wo’dd have been incomplete, it was, there- 
fore, with a wise judgment that the beginnings of 
representative institutidhs were laid many years 
ago. Their scope 1ms been extended stage by 
stage until there now lies before us a definite 
step on the road to responsible government. 


With the same sympathy and ^vith 
redoubled interest I shall watch the progress 
along fiiis road. The path will not be eftsy, and 
iu the march towards the goal there will be need 
o'l perseverance and of mutual forbearance between 


al) sections and races of my people in tndia 1 
am confident that those high qualities will be 
forthccwning. I rely on the new popular 
assemblies to interpret wisely the wishes of those 
whom they represent and not to forget the 
interests of the mas^eB who cannot yet be 
admitted to •franchise. I rely on the leaders of 
the peqple, the ministers of the future, \o face 
responsibility and endure misrepresentation, to 
sacrifice much for the common interest of the 


State, remembering that true patriotism trans- 
cends party and communal • boundaries, and 
while retaining tho confidence of the legislature 
to co-operate with* my officers for tho common 
good in sinking unessential differences and in 
maintaining the essential standards of a* just and 
generous Govern meat. Equally dq I rely upon 
my officers tq respect their new colleagues and to 
work with, them in harmony and kindliness, to 
assist the people and their representatives in an 


orderly advance towards free institutions, and to 
find in, these new tasks a fresh opportunity to 
fulfil as ih the past their highest purpose of 
faithful serviqp to my people. 

It is my earnest desire at this time that so 
far as possible any trace of bitterness between 
my people and fchofce who are responsible for toy 
Government should bq obliterated. Let those 
who in theiu eagerness for political progress have 
broken the law in the past respect it in the 
ftfture. • Let it become portable for those who . 
are charged with the maintenance of peaoeful and 
orderly government to forget the extravagances 
which they have had to curb. A* new era is 
opening? -Let it begin with a common determina* 
tion among my people and my officers to work 

* together for a common purpose. I therefore 
direct my Viceroy to exercise in my name and - 
on ray behalf my Royal clemency to political 
offenders *in. the fullest measure which in his 
judgment i$* compatible with the public safety. I 
desire him to extend it on this condition to 
persons who for offences against the State or 
under any special or emergei^y legislation are 
suffering imprisonment or restrictions lipdn their 
liberty. I trust that this leniency will .be 
justified by the future conduct of those whom it 
benefits, and that all my subjects will so * demean * 
themselves as to render it unnecessary to 
enforce the laws for such offences hereafter. 

# Simultaneously with the .new constitution 
in British India, I have gladly assented to the 
establishment of a Chamber of Princes.. I trust 
that its counsel may be fruitful of lasting good 

•to the Princes aifd the States themselves, may 
advanoe the interests vrtiich are common to their 
territories and to •British India and may be to 
the advantage of the Empire as a whole. I take 
the occasion again to assure the Princps of India 
of my determination ever to maintain unimpaired 

> their privileges, Yights and dignities. 

It is my intention to send my dear son, the 
Piince of Wales, to India next winter to 
inaugurate on my behalf the new Chamber of 
Princes* and the Aw constitution in British 
India. Mtty he find mutual* goodwill and confi- 
dence prevailing among thosfe on whom will rest 
the future serviced the country so that success 
may crown theirjabours and progressive enlighten- 
ment attend their administration, and with all 
my peoplS I pray to Almighty God that by His 
wisdom and uncfer His guidance India may be 
led to greater prosperity and contentment ancf 
may grow to the fullness of political freedom, 
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THE REFORM ACT 


Th© New Reform Act has*on the whole tyBen welcomed as a substantial step towards the realisation of 
Responsible Government in India. Ttfe Moderate Conference, the Indian Christian Conference and tbfc 
Hon- Brahmin Confederation, infant almost all politicalhodies whidh«metin Conference in December last 
acclaimed th8 Actjis a decided advance upon the existing conditions arid ushering in a new era of po- 
litical progress Only the Congress and the Muslim League which followed its lead characterised the Act as 
14 unsatisfactory, inadequate and disappointing ” The following passages represent the vie^s of different 
schools of thought «in the^ountry as expressed in the utterances of their leading exponents. — [Ed, I.R.] 


SIR P. S. SIVASWAMI AIYAR. , 
Taking the Actfcs noV passed, is it not obvious 
that it represents a decided advance upon existing 
conditions and that it gives us great opportuni- 
ties for acquiring a practical knowledge of the art 
of responsible government? The Aft . provides 
for a ten years* period of apprenticeship in the 
provincial administration and is only intended as* 
a transitional measure. In spite of the fact that 
it has fallen short of the demands of the Congress, 
it must he conceded that it provides in the lan- 
guage of the Joint Committee “ a generous mea- 
sure of opportunity of learning the actual business 
of the government and of demonstrating by our 
conduct of the administration to the first statu- 
tory commission that the time has come for fur- 
ther extensions of power.” 

While the reforms call for the largest measure 
of grateful appreciation, they have been hailed by * 
several extremist organs and leaders with expres- 
sions of unmitigated contempt and dissatisfaction. 

* * * * Persons who do not regard the measure 
as going sufficiently far may be entitled to ask foi* 
further concessions, but there is neither justifica- 
tion nor need for belittling what hasten granted. 
Inability to perceive the merit** of the scheme cap 
only be ascribed to intellectual obliquity. 

Let us now turr; to the views expressed by 
some of our sincere frfends abd well wishers in 
England and by distinguished Indians whose 
patriotism* and judgment are beyond all ’question, 
Lord Carmichael, Lord Crewe, l^ord Clwyd, Lord m 
Islington, Sir Michael Sadler, Sir Stanley Jteed, 
Sir J. D. Rees, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Mr. Polak, His Highness the Aga Khan, 
Lord Sinba, Sir Sankaran Nair, # fijjr M 4 Visves- 
warayya, Sir P. D. P^ttani aVd Mr. Basu. They 
all consider that appreciation of the present mea- 
sure of reform and an honest endeavour on our 
part to^o-operate in the successful carrying out 
of the firsti instalment of responsible government 
would go a great way to convince the British 
people of the desirability and expediency of grant- 
ing a greater measure of responsible government, 

* Major Ormsby Gore considers the revised reform 
bill as the most remarkable and epoch making 


advance ever made at one hound in the history of 
British India. Our extremist friends attach more 
weight to the opinions of Labour Leaders than to 
those of any other party in England. Mr. Ben 
Spoor halt* expressed th© opinion that it is import- 
ant that the Bill should become law without fur- 
ther delay. In the face of the unanimous advice 
expressed by those who are best entitled to pro- 
nounce an opinion, it is idle to Buppose that any 
further concessions could have been obtained from 
Barliament at this juncture or that the postpone- 
ment dr abandonment of the Bill would have'been 
of no consequence to this country. ' The fact that 
the Reforms have been passed by a Coalition 
Government is an advantage to this country 
rather than otherwise, for, tho members of every 
parity have given tjieir .support to the policy 
adopted in the Bill and it will not be possible for 
any party to repudiate the policy hereafter on 
the ground that it was adopted against their 
wishes. It is imagined by our extremist friends 
that if the bill«had been thrown out, the Labour 
Party would ag>on come into power and introduce 
a mud? more spacious measure of Reform and 
grant India all that she asks for. But is not this 
belief based upon a number of assumptions of a 
very unreliable character ? Is it known when tne 
next election will come off, or when the Labour 
Party will come into power ? Even if they do 
come into power, is there any certainty that they 
will not be too preoccupied with their own domes- 
tic questions to devote their attention to Indian 
reforms ? And even if they were wflling to do 
so, do we know that any measuie introduced by 
them will successfully run the gauntlet of the 
House of Lords or that if it fails to do so, the 
Labour Paity will be prepared to make it a party 
issue and appeal ( o the country on it and return 
to power? Instead of miking these wild calcula- 
tions, is it not prudent in the interests of the 
country to accept with gratitude the « gene- 
rous instalment of reform and devote our efforts 
to the successful working of the* scheme, sp that 
we may be able to convince the Parliament and 
the first Statutory Commission that we have not 
merely the cm parity for self gbvernmeftt but that 
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we have acquired the necessary training ? 
Remember that there is nothing in the Bill to 
prevent the transfer of additional subjects within 
the ten years 1 period of training. Even the Delhi 
Congress was willing to leave the departments of 
law, police and justice for a period of sir years as 
reserved subjects in the hands of the Executive 
Government. Can it be said that a period of ap- 
prenticeship in the art of responsible administra- 
tion is really unnecessary ? Self-assertion however 
loud or persistent does nat amount to training. 
We, of the Moderate Party, do not bold the view 
that because it has taken centuries of political 
experience for Englishmen to acquire their pre- 
sent constitution, we must go through the same 
period of training. The world is # how moving 
much quicker and it is because statesmen in Eng- 
land have recognised it, that they propose a short 
course of apprenticeship for a decade or* two to 
prquire tlie necessary training. The sudfeess of 
any scheme of democratic government does not 
merely depend upon the fitness of a number of 
gifted individuals, but involves th« education and 
training A the^Jpctorate. Thore is arf immense 
field of constructive wo\;k before us, more than 
onough to occupy all our energies and if we only 
turn our attention to the constructive task that 
lies before us and work for the success of the 
Reforms, we need have no fears ' that the next 
instalment will be delayed by the British nation, 
(Address to the Moderate Conference ) 

SIR BENODE MUTER. 

.And now that the Reform Bill has been passed 
into law, we must depend in a great measure for 
Miccess on the co-operation of the Indian Civil 
Service. It is a mistaken idea that the Civil 
Service' is unwilling to co operate with the people 
in the new Government that will now be ushered 
in by the passing of the Reform Act. I arn 
confident tt^t the Indian Civil Servants will 
prove in the future, as indeed they have proved in 
the past?, that they are in truth and in theory 
the devotei servants of the Government under 
which they serve. * * * 

We maintained and still maintain that we 
ought to oo-oper&te with the Government when- 
ever and wherpvea feasible and oppose it only 
when the interests of the country so demand. In 
short Believed and do believe in co-operation 
wherever possible f extremists do not believe in 
this creed. We must accept all {he conditions 
which are ndbessary for the realisation of self- 
go vein me nt within the British Empiie (From 
the Welcome address to the Moderate Conference ). 
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HQN. PANDIT •MOT1LAL NEHRU. 


In my htrtnble opinion neitheiw the report of 
tba Joint Committee nor the proceedings of 
Parliament when# it enacted the Bill into !&\$ 
furnish any reason for the Congress to reconsider 
and * revise the verdict it gave last year on the 
tn|e requirements of the country. In certain 
respects, those requirem&its have been partially # 
met, in others they have not been given the 
weight due to them either for reasons which do 
not appeal to us or for no reasons at all. The 
Act is not # based in the wishes of the people of 
India and its provisions fall short of the minimum 

A domains made by the Congress. But let us not 
belittle the good that the Act does us. We 
must recognise that it gives us some power and 
opens ouf new avenues of service for us which 
had hitherto been closed to Indians. I venture 
to thank that our clear duty in these circum- 
stances is to make the most of what we have got 
and, at the same time, to continue to press for 
what is our due. As Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
has said : 4 take advantage of whatever reforms 
are introduced into the government of the 

• country ; lay down a fuller and a juJter pro- * 
gramme for the nation and let every one 
concerned know that you consider yourselves 
bound by none of the provisions to. which you 

• have taken exception, and go on using your 
influence to get what you want. 7 Mr. Montagu 
has • laboured strenuously for us and* we must 
express oua appreciation of his work and his 

•sincere deqjre to advance our national aspirations. 
He has expressed the apprehension that agitation 
would not hasten tlfe traiTsfeience of power but 
might delay it We ?annot share Mr. Monta- 
gu’s apprehensions because of the faifehp in us 

In the course of the same debate Lord 

• Meston was able, from his" own personal experi- 

ence to assure the House of Lords that the 
4 agitation in India was only evidence of some- 
thing deeper. The spirit of nationalism, bred 
in the # s%ul and Nurtured by our methods 
and our example, lay • below the whole 

political movement in India*to day. That spirit 
was spreading rapidly through all classqp.’ This 
spirit of nationalism cannot rest content unless 
all our demands are acceded to. Therefore, I 
would bdfe of you to work* the new Reforms, 
utilize them for fcfle betterment of the country 
and continue to press and agitate for our full 
demands. (From the Congress residential 
Address). 
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Mr, B.G. TILAK. # # 

By the first part of the resolution* they 
reiterated tljeir declaration that* India was 
fit for full responsible Government because 
assumptions to the contrary h#.& been reiterated. 
The second part of the resolution characterised 
the Reforms Act aB inadequate and unsatisfatetory 
and disappointing. These three expressions were 
not at all new. 'JChey Aad expressed them ,in 
previous Congress and their objections ‘still re- 
mained. Some people would have liked to take 
away the w©rd disappointing. He Raw no reason. 
Nothing had happened in the interim to change 
their view. As regards the third part' of the 
resolution they did not want to wait ffr ten^ 
years. They would agitate and not rest content 
with the crumb thrown to them. They did not 
want bureaucracy to sit in judgment on them after 
ten years. They would work up the Act in order to 
get full responsible Government'. Tfoey wanted 
full responsible Government in accordance with 
self-determination. They wanted to declare to 
the World ^hat they were no t satisfied with what 
they had got, that they would demand and agitate 
for more and would accept what they had got to 
work up for full responsible Government. (Speech % 
at the Congress.) 

Mr. M. K. GANDHI. 

In moving an amendment to Mr. JJas’s resolu- 
tion on the Reforms Mr. Gandhi said : — c 

He agreed with the substance of the reform 
resolution* placed before them except Jbhe charac- 
terisation of the Reform Afct disappointing and 
the necessity for the addition of the clause moved* 
by him thanking M^. Montagu and offering their 
hanil of fellowship to* Mr. Montagu and His 
Majesty the King Emperor who have, he said, 
extended their hand of fellowship to the people of 
India. Those who have felt the reform Act disap- 
pointing could not also use it. He can under- * 
stand the attitude of rejection and nqn-co-opera- 
tion with the Government, but he would challenge 
that position for he thought, it was^not light and 
the country was not prepared Tor*it and fie would 

* Mr. C. R. Das moved (a) That "Sis Congress 
literates its declaration of last year that Tndiu is fit 
for full responsible Government «and repudiates all 
assumptions ^ind assertions to the contrary wherever 
made, (b) That this Congress aflberqs to tbo resolu- 
tion passed at Delhi Congress regarding constitutional 
reforms and is of opinion that the Reforms Act is 
inadequate, unsatisfactory, and disappointing (c) 
That this Congress further urges that Parliament 
should eagly take steps to establish full responsible 
Government in India in accordance with the principle 
•f self-determination. 


go from one part of the country to another saying 
so. Mr. Tilak had told them, the country and 
Mr. Montagu Jihafc he was going to work for the 
Reform Act fully. Let him be true to himself 
and the country and say so. If there was to be 
working of the Refown Aot it meant co-operation 
and Where was co operation ? Was it in the air ? 
It should be substantial. If instead it was to be 
under conditions, let them say so. He felt that 
Mr. Montagu^ and the King- Emperor by the Royal 
Proclamation have extended their hand of fellow- 
ship to the people of India and Indian culture and 
otviliziti6n demanded of them that they should 
accept the hand and place full trust in the 
bureaucracy and Mr. Montagu and oo-operate 
with them. 

Mrs. ANNIE BESANT. 

Mrs. Besant then moved an amendment welcom- 
ing the ( Reforms Act and said : — 

It might be asked how was it she supported tho 
Reform Act now when she had declared that tho 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme was unworthy of 
England to oiler and Indians to accept. Her 
answer was what they had got tijw was not the 
Montagu Report. They tiad practically all they 
had- asked for and the Bill was worthy of 
England to offer. Mrs. Besant then went into a 
detailed analysis of what India had got under tho 
Reforms Act. In the centre autocracy nominally 
remained but 'really the death blow bad 'been 
struck. „ Continuing Mrs. Besant said as regards 
Mr. Montagu he was a friend of Indians and 
deserved their gratitude. 

« HAKIM AJMAL KHAN. 

The forthcoming Reforms will, no doubt go a 
certain length to affect the antediluvian^nature 
of the existing constitution. But, so long as 
India’s share in the Central Government is not of 
a really satisfactory nature, we cannot hope to 
have seen the last of the massacre of* Jallionwala 
and the bombing of Gujranwara. We have not 
the leist doubt, about the good intentions of the 
Right Hon’ble Edwin Samuel Montagu, who, we 
fully realise, has not merely taken endless pains 
to achieve the sudbessful conclusion of his efforts 
in regard to the reform scheme, but has evinced 
great perseverance and statesmanship, in winning 
the goal in spite of the reaction ery efforts of 
certain pttrties. He has established his &aim to 
be regaided a irue well wisher and benefactor of 
India. But, we cannot help observing that these 
reforms fall short even of the minimum demand 
of India. — ( From the Presidential Address to the 
Moslem League ) 


TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


Social Progress 

Prof. Gilbert Murray says in the course of an 
article in the Contemporary Review that the social 
progress of the world is very largely the work of 
such individuals or groups. 

Poets, artists, saints add great philanthropists 
are mostly urged on by this intense sensitiveness. 
The poet or artist is abnormally sensitive to 
beauty or ugliness in his domain, and generally 
suffers for it. The saint is mad^ abjectly miser- 
able by all sorts of habits aqd practices which his 
contemporaries think harmless or funny. Slowly 
and reluctantly the world consents tfl abandonees 
favourite crimes and vices ; to forego the fund of 
gladiatorial games, of court fools — i.e . of deform- 
ed idiots to be made angry an£ laughed at as the} 
rage — of watching heretics burned alive in public, 
dressed in funny cloths to make them more ridi- 
culous as they shriek ; slowly and reluctantly it 
has mostly given up the slave trade* and has 
marked out other things as possibly to be given 
up in future, provided the moiagy involved can be 
made in some other wa}'. And all these renuncia- 
tions , all these great slow movements of what is . 
called the public conscience, have at the *0016 of 
thorn a small group of neurotic and ill-balanced 
persons, to whom the practice that their contem- 
poraries enjoyed or tolerated was a sort of pain 
or an intolerable humiliation. Those people are 
obviously useful to their society. • 

* The Revival of Liberalism 

There are two impediments to the revival of 
Liberalism says “ A Waj farer ” in the Nation : — 

4 4 The first is the boom in trade. Again th! 
industrial north is * in spate! The European 
market is neglected, but the needs of China, 
Japan, India, South America and the homo custo- 
mer are enough to speed the looms and fill the 
order-books for at least two )ears to come. 

• “ So ftnmense is the demand that good obseT- 
vei£ conclude that if the congestion at* the docks 
can be| relieved and the government will only let 
the Exchanges alone, and suffer world- trade to 
rise to its full power of expansion, -the balance of 
our exports and imports mfly by that time be 
almost restored. Absorbed in the race of wealth 
and work, tho elder and richer men turn away 
frojn pplitics. Hundreds per cent . of profit — and 
the pt'ices for the eastern markets rise almost hour 
by hour — are' good enough for th#m. 

•“ The% there is the lure of Labour. All over the 
country a young man’s party is springing up, v 
which & .keenly political. It is strong at the 
Universities, where, indeed, it holds a doubtful 

. 8 


promise for Liberalism. While the Coalition has 
few voites at the Unions and fewer still in college 
society, thp prevailing creed is the advanced 
Radical or the Socialist faith, preferably of the 
Guild variety. 

M The more revolutionary element comes- from 
the returned soldiery, young men well in the 
twenties* hardened and embittered by their expe- 
rience, and with no soft place in their hearts 
• either for the scciety^that tnade the war, or for 
the ideas that made it. In such minds, and "in 
the almost universal zeal for culture among the 
younger and abler workers, a new political society 
is in* the making. Much of it no doubt will 
eventually go Labour. Rut a good portion, too, 
might be retained for a rather freer, more electric 
political thought.” 

The Centre Party 

• 

In a -brilliant character study or Mr. LIo)d 
George 'In the November number of the Atlantic 
Monthly Mr. Herbert Sidebotham writes that 
the Prime Minister's future is as uncertain to day 
as it was when ht* entered public* l^e long ago. 
The present coalition cannot last long. It is 
useless as an instrument of Government though 
as a stopgap it may serve for a time. 9 

What then are the possibilities before him : — 
There are two alternatives before the Prime Min- 
ister. He may, as Mr. Winston Churchill would have 
him do, don the mantle of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and found a new Tory Democracy. This party might 
or might not call itself a Centre Party. It would 
include ^bout half tho Liberals, an eqgal number of 
Tories, smd a fraction of tUo Labour Party. Outside 
it would be the? Labour Socialists, tho Asquithitos, 
and the*old Tories, if such a party could agree on a 
common policy, it would hqjd power for a very long 
time, and do an iftimenrfb service to the country. Such 
a party might have bdfcn formed before the election if 
Mr. Lloyd George, who made the mistake of under- 
estimating his power in the cotmtr£, had had tho 
courage to sbwke himself free of the Conservative 
Party organization, which was as powerless to hurt 
him as the Liberal organization. Now it may be too 
late. 

The other alternative is for Mr. Lloyd George to 
swii^ the iofV He can capture the Labour Party as 
the old^ocialist Independent Labour Party did before 
him ; forHhe only reason jvhy tho Socialists gained 
such an influence in the Labour Party (which, is itself 
a ooalition of Liberal and Conservative working men) 
was that they Bad most of the ability and the only 
definite policy. This is the real coalition for Mr. 
Lloyd George, and he will carry into it a great 
number of Liberals and aji appreciable fraction of tho 
Conservatives 4v ho have worked with him. # And this 
creation of a new Labour Party, capable of taking 
office and striking out a genuine national policy, •will 
be the greatost service that his genius qpuld render to • 
the pountry. 
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The Sunken Garden at Amritsar 

Commenting on the M horrible " story told by 
Gen. Dyer to the Hunter Commission, the J Vest* 
minster Gazette observes : — • 

Although there have been for some time ru,mours of 
drastic steps taken in the Punjab in order to deal with 
tho disturbances consequent upon the Rowlatt Agl, 
the public had not been prepared for anything so 
horrible as the story told by General Dyer himself to 
th$ Hunter Commission.' To a certain extent 'judg- 
ment must be reserved until the evidence is before us 
in full, together With the findings of the Court, but the 
facts of the massacre in the sunken garden at Amritsar 
need no further proof; we have them from the mouth 
of the man who ordered and superintended it. Some- 
thing, in our purely individual judgment upon General 
Dyer, as an individual and not as a public servant, we 
may allow for the Mutiny background, which is a 
terror to some Anglo-Indians, and something for the 
behaviour of the mob at Amritsar, which had mur- 
dered Englishmen and tried to murder an English- 
woman. But nothing oan justify the slaughter in a 
sunken garden°of an unarmed crowd who were given 
no previous opportunity to get away. Nothing can 
justify the continued fire upon them when they were 
trying to disperse, and the leaving of the dead and- 
wounded untended on the ground, denying them Me 
merciful attentions which civilised people extend to 
their enemies in the field. We feel that Mr. Justice 
Rankin, in asking whether this were not “ a form of 
frightfulness ” expressed the general verdict of the* 
British people, and that they will not tolerate* the re- 
tention of General Dyer in a position which gi^es him 
the power to do suoh deedtj. # • 

Not the least disquieting feature of the whole 
episode, is Mr. JVIontagu’s admission in the House 
of Commons that he knew none of the details until 
they appeared in the papers. “ It is quite incon.- 
ceivable that the Government of India was not in 
full possession of the facts ” regarding the events 
which Mr. Montagu described as “ profound by 
disturbing.” * ‘ 1 c • 

It must have heard of them, both from official and 
unofficial sources. General Dyer himself, wff presume, 
made a full report of the aotions he had* felt compel- 
led to perform. We have here a repetition of tho 
Mesopotamia scandal, when the then Secretary of 
State was kept completely in the dark by the autho- 
rities^ Simla. Suoh a position is intolerable. JThe 
•British peopl^yp responsible as a community for the 


government of their wide dominions, and they can 
only exercise the control ^hibh goes with responsi- 
bility through Parliament and tho members of the 
C&bifiet. We lodk upon an explanation o of .the 
relations between the Viceroy and Mr. Montag «i in 
this matter as of equal, importance to the report of 
the Hunter Commission. The whole story, and 
particularly this feature of it, is but another nail in 
the coffin of the old system of British Government 
in India, now happily to be gradually transformed. 
The Government of India has always been incom- 
pletely oontroHed by Parliament. It has been a lonely 
bureauoraoy working too much on its own initiative 
While it is difficult to bring it morsr* completely 
jinder the authority of Parliament, though there 
is no exouse for thd failure to inform the Secretary of 
State of events so important as these, the time has 
now some to begin to make it responsible to tho 
people ovei°whom it actually rules. 


, Womafir*m Hindu Society 

Mr. Surendra Karr, writing i » T^e Birth Con- 
trol tie view (for November) .stresses upon the 
points that India is not an isolated or accidental 
phenomenon in world affairs, that the Aryan 
standards of life and marriage nre only the 
applications of scientific in vocations to practical 
life and 9 that theif ennobling of glorifying of 
marriage and child-birth is only the result of^ a 
conviction tfhafc all artistic, literary and other 
activities are in one aspect possible only when 
there is the sfcrong force of sex. He says that 
\he ideal of widowhood in India is not unlike 
that of the idealistic unmarried woman of Europe. 
“ Our voices must be raised not against widow- 
hood but against the forced condition , be it widow- 
hood, divorce or motherhood. The Hindu con- 
ception of relationship between man and woman 
c A be found in the relationship between'' Dargtt 
and Shiva. — Durga being the symbol of energy 
and the source of power and Shiva beiug the 
eternal spirit aftd soul of things. 

The Hindus considered the woman as the guardian 
of society. They still consider her so, and it is absurd 
to say that the Hindus place woman' upon a low 
Btatus in their national life. The idea of "motherhood 
is to them great and noble, and in no other place^in 
the world has there been a conception -of* the Mother- 
hood of God. The Hindu woman has always inherited, 
owned and controlled her ownj>roperty and has had 
fights of guardianship over her children, «■ 
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Lastly the writer exhorts us to face the pro- 
blem of our nation building clearly and bravely. 

The ideal condition of our society gives us the 
desire to attack present day problems effectively and 
efficiently. The Hindus are faoing problems, as any 
other nationality does. Birth and death are creating 
havoc in their national life, and naturally, these 
phenomena are kept before the people. Poverty is 
one of the^main reasons for this. It is found that 
among the poorer classes, the birth rate is very high. 
Little scientific attention is given to the breeding of 
human beings, while animals get every possible care. 
Most of the children are aoci dents— by products of 
the sexual impulse as in practically every other coun- 
try. There is another reason— a psychological reason 
—for this high birth rate. When people work long 
hours, with no opportunity for recreation, with no 
education to occupy the mind or to divert to intellec- 
tual pursuits, the few leisure hours are spent in other, 
directions. Sexual restraint is unloosod, and the 
result is anything but idealistic. Herein lies the 
danger. As poverty tends to help breed more children 
so does poverty take away more children; the people 
remai undepressed, deformed, degenerated. • 

India can no longer live in the past. The compli- 
cated conditions of the world have brought before us 
complex problems. These must be solved in accord- 
ance with modern conditions. If India or any other, 
country is to be saved from social degeneracy, modern 
methods that h<#e stood the test of scientific experi- 
mentation and application, l*ave to be adopted and 
used. This applies not alone to natural resources of 
the earth, to education, to stato service ; it applies to* 
the individual Human being who will find it possible, 
through scientific methods, to produce a higher and 
better type of child instead of an unlimited number of 
the* inferior type. • ■ 

. Why We are disappointed ? 

I Jr. L P. Jacks the Editor of the Uibbert 
Journal asks “ Why we are disappointed.” 

“ There is reason,” he says, u to suspect that 1 
not only the general public but the authors of the 
Paac* themselvos are disappointed with the results 
of thSir labours.” He philosophically determines 
to act on Lord Robert Cecil's advice to “ make the 
best of a bad job,” and says : 

“ Our political history has provided many* 
opportunities of practising this virtue in the past ; 
we any, indeed, far from being novices in this sort 
of thing. 1 Doubtless we can do it again, in the 
present instance, however, the ‘ bad job' will not 
be made the beat of until the jwhole structure of 
the Peace Treaty as well as its spirit has been 
fundamentally changed.” 

Yes, people seem disappointed about many 
things But they keep on doing the (Jay’s work, 
and they notice Jbi^at the abiding things do the x 
Mama. The seasons fail not. The tides rise and 
fall. * Sun tfhd moon wax and wane. And in his 
heart man yet believes that the Great Companion 
abides slelplessly, 


• The Brfciih Parliament 


Writing in the December number of the Contem- 
porary Beoiew Lord Hugh Cecil points opt that the 
House of Commons is loosing its authority ^aud 
prestige in the eyes of the 'electorate, mainly be- 
cause that electorate does not feel it really 
represents them ; Lprd £Iugh Cecil suggests 
’proportional representation as a sure remedy : * . 

I dwell upon the hope he says that proportional 
representation mighc restore a healthy element of 
patriotic independence to the House of Commons 
because it is an argument in favour of the plan which 
is often overlooked. But the mere remedying of the 
present gross disproportion between the numbers of 
the representatives of a particular party in the House 
of Commons and the number of electors who send 
them there Would be by itself a sufficient gain to 
justify the reform. The abolition of “landslides” 
would be fin enormous benefit and would by itself 
restore tfie House of Commons, not indeed to the 
authority which it held before 1868, but to that modi- 
fied reputation which it enjoyed in the closing years 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. • 

• • 

Lord Hugh Cecil is not dismayed by the possi- 
bility that proportional representation would un- 
duly enlarge the constituencies. H8 further 
challenges the usual objection that the system 
could not be applied to bye- elections : — 

But this, after all, is the familiar objection that 
because you cannot have perfection you arc not to 
hawe improvement. It certainly would net secure the 
objects of propor^onaf representation for a single 
candidate^ be returned at a by-election oither by the 

whole constituency which voted at the General Elec- 

• • 

tion or by a particular ^petion created solely for the 
purpose of returning members to fill casual vacancies^ 
But it is at a General Election that the advantages of 
proportional representation are really important. It 
is fnen that we have the gross misrepresentation of 
the electorate by landslides; it is then that the 
members of the dissolved Parliament return to their 
constituencies to seSk re-election. By-elections spoil 
the symmetry of the proportional system, but they do 
not detract from the great benefits which it promises. 
And except to th^most pedantic of political theorists, 

the oircumstaribe <that a system is ^iot absolutely 

• • 

symmetrical will not outwqjgji the certain benefit of 
having the representative body duly proportioned to 
the electoral body, and the probable benefit of restor- 
ing an element of reasonable independence to the 
deliberations of the House of Commons. 
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The Government of India Bill c 

Dewan writing in the current number of The 
Asiatic Review puts forth several interesting ideas 
and Retails in a very clear way, the nature of the 
reforrp proposals and the chief features of the 
bill. Commenting on the proposals he writes of 
them as follows : ■ r 

The main idea of the new proposals is* that the 
welfare of the individual is f,o be the care of local 
bodies and Provincial Governments, and the State is c 
to be the care of the Government of India, As regards 
, the changes affecting municipalities and other purely 
local organizations there is little to say. The greater 
freedom allowed them of recent years has not been 
universally a success, and with the granting* to them 
of still further immunity from direct official- control 
wo must expect to find them in many cases even less 
efficient in the performance of their duties. However, 
there is no reason why this should prove more than 
inconvenient. Mistakes will not be of a dangerous 
nature, and perhaps the experience of partial failure 
will be productive of profitable experience l for those 
who seek to enter a larger political life through them. 
Far more important are the changes which are to 
affect the Provincial Governments. Theirs will be the 
principal task in giving effect to the now proposals, 
and for some years at least the lift of a Governor of a 
Province is likely to be analogous to that of the police- 
man in a once well-known song. His responsibilities 
will be enojmously increased, and only the best men 
are likely to be equal to the task. The Government of 
India will not be affected to a like degree, and we may 
for all intents and purposos pass by the decisions 
made as regards parliamentary control and the Secre- 
tary of State. Important as they are, they are affec- 
ted merely in principle, and what they do or do not 
do will have very little effect on the Indian people, 
either individually or collectively. We are not at all 
sure that the taking of a!* greater interest* in Indian 
affairs by Parliament will be of valu# unlesfi it is also 
intelligent. Irresponsible questions are likely to do 
far more harm than good* and it is unfortunately not 
possible to ensure for every Membet an Indian educa- 
tion in India, without which it will be impossible for 
him to take unintelligent interest either in matters of 
internal movement or of individual concern. 

While recognising that the propbsals affecting 
directly the Government of India are rather 
changes in form and that arrangements for im- 
perial legislation are far less complicated than in 
the case of the provincial government^ aqd proce- 
dure far more simple, l the writer adds regards 
the council of chiefs. 1 

It is too e#rly yet to see how the announcement has 
been received by those most concerned, and it may be 
looked upon as the first measure o£ the pew proposals 
to be carried into effect, although the idea is one which 
has beeg talked about for fnany years. Its doings will 
only concern itself and its order, ana there can be no 
grater mistake than to consider it as being a House 
of Lords wilii no executive power, as one newspaper 
recently designated it. To the House of Lords it bears 
little or do analogy, and any measure which it may 


adopt will end at the boundaries of the State or States 
oonoerned. That it will operate for good there can be 
no -doubt, for it will be a means ofjmore direct “ liaison” 
between the British Government and the Native 
Rulers than has hitherto been the case, while fostering 
the Imperial idea, and maintaining the principle that 
the British Government and the Ruling Princes and 
Ohiefs are mutually concerned in the welfare of the 
Indian Empire and in the status quo. The proposal 
in the Report that all States possessing firil internal 
powers are to have direct relations with the Govern- 
ment of India will commend itself to* the rulers of the 
States conoerned^and it is to be hoped that the mea- 
sures for bringing this and the remaining proposals 
regarding the Native States into effect will soon be 
accomplished. 

Prison Reform 

• 

Under this name, Captain Arthur St. John 
writes in the current number of 7 he Theosophist . 
He ^dvoci^tes that probation should be applied to 
all or nearly all criminals including even those for 
whom it seemed necessary to provide some kind of 
segregation. For innate defects and faulty train- 
ing, society is atleast as much to blame as the 
faulty individual. Justice requires that remedial 
treatment and re education or training should be 
given to turn the criminal* from an anti social 
into % social and useful member of society. For 
this purpose, we must prevent the criminal want- 
ing to repeat the crime and at the same timo 
enable p him to refrain from repeating it. To put 
•it positively, we* must make his interests and 
activities eocial, — conducive to his own and tc his 
neighbour’s welfare Besides reforming prison 
officers, promoting the prisoner's sense of se’f- 
' discipline, approximating the new piison to an 
industrial or agricultural village or colony and 
caring for the men after "they are released the 
writer suggests that. 

The first step would seem to be to change 
our own attitude — to rid ourselves of the super- 
stition that we ought to punish people for com- 
mitting Crimes, and impress on ourselves that we 
owe it to such people, and to ourselves, to \tndo, 
as far as we can, the mischief that we have done 
to their bodies and souls. 

How are we to repair the mischief ? Our treat- 
ment of them must be such as to help them to 
become, not, as at present, good prisoners, but 
good men and women, good members of free 
society, to t the utmost of their capacity,. The 
whole training must have this , in vieu ; it must 
be a training in self- direction for life and free- 
dom. Obviously this involves a i evolution in our 
present prison system. I will now try to indicate 
a few practical steps towards such a revolution, 
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National Policy of Japan 

In the course of an article on the general trend 
of Jipmese policy in the Far East, Mr, John 
I) >vey writes in The Dial : — • 

It U impossible for Japan to engage in trade, 
to exohinge com »no lities and techmcil sciences 
with all the'woiH, to take apirfc in world politics, 
and still to rein tin isolated from the world 
si tuition and wjrld currents. The Mgnificmre 
of this ficb has been bro ight home to Jap in 
wit,h increasing acceleration and •momentum by 
the wir and its conclusion, and the outcome 
is the present spread of democracy ^ind libera- 
lise^ The imperialistic settlement at Paris has 
undeniably effected a setback. 

Kvory reaction from democracy nil over the 
world will retard the movement m Jipan. Bub * 
unless the world overtly and on a laige'scilo 
goes bick on <}pnrtocricy, Jap in will move steadily 
in tha^f direction And my owe cou^lence in 
the i csilience, idaptabihty, and practical intelli- 
gence of the ,J ipuuse people, as well as m a kind 
of soci il democracy which is embodied in tho 
marine s and customs of the people^ mikes me 
think the chanjo will come without a oloody and 
ci* \atrjphic upheaval,* • 

Bengal and Hindu Civilisation* * 

Mihamahopadhyaya liar a pi a sad Sastn, wiiting 
in the latest number of The Bihar and Onsja lie- 
mirch Society's .Journal says that the timing and* 
tioatment of wild elephants was the first contribu- 
tion of Bongil. in the ltig Veda, the word llastm 
<» curs in live places pnly, in three of which 
biyana interprets it to mean priests with hands * 
and in the other two a big graminivorous animal. 
Elopftnts are mentioned in the Taittiriya Simhita ; 
and by the 6th century B. 0. the taming and 
domestication of elephants became widely pie- 
valent, it is Bengal that first subdued and 
tamed thlse huge beasts and gave buth to UasfJi 
Vidyg, or the science of elephants The Tst veteri 
nary science of elephants is known as Patakapya 
and the author was an inhibitant of Bengal and 
the book may reasonably be attributed to the 5 th 
or 6th century B. 0. • 

Jainism Buddhism, Agivikaism etc which 
were known as* Tairthihias or tho heietical s^stoms 
we^re ^ founded upon customs and leligious 
opinions ^prevalent in ancient times in Bengal 
and Magadha hud among the # peoj51e known as 
tho Cilery Traces of the customs of these ie!i- 
gions s.till exist fn these regions. Mahavira and 
ParswaRatha travelled widely in Bengal, and 


Kapila the author of Samkh}a lived, in the 
eastern part of the <¥>untry. Thfls variety of 
religious opinions is the second contribution of 

Bengal 

* • 

The third service is the manufacture of silk, 
Kautilya mentions the extensive manufacture of 
silk in Bengal in "the 3rd and 4th centuries BL 0., 
especially in Msgadha^ Paundra and Suvarna- 
kudya (i e..Bihan, N. Bengal and Kamarupa). 
The Bengal silk is independent of mulberry plants 
ifnd there is no reason td suppose that the Bengalis 
borrowed the ait from China, but they mighf 
have begun the manufacture quite independently. 

The fourth glory of Bengal is cloth made of 
bark fibre and out of the fibre of the jute flax. 
The Dukula or fibie cloth was very fine and was 
woven only in Bengal according to Kautil)a. 
Cotton was not tho monopoly of Bengal. 

But not long after Cbanakya, cotton muslin 
became a distinctive glory of Bengal. 

The fiftjh glory of ancient^ Bengal consisted in 
its theaties which were called Pekha Ghara and 
constructed in 3 different ways with rising gal- 
leries and decorated walls. The, actors were 
formerly Brahmu^, but later weie recruited 
only from Sudras There were schools of drama- 
turgy and each school had its Sutra, The Bengali 
gave preference to satires and smalt dramas, 
dialogues and Sanskrit recitation and had a special 
liking for the acting of men and disliked that 
of females all these being as early as 200 B C. 

Social Reform in British India 

• The JJeccnn Ryot concludes a well informed 
aibicle oif Hindu social organisation and the need 
of reforms in it* with the lollowing observations : 
“ The net result therefore is that though we are 
now living in the* twentieth century and in a 
changeful world, the • Anglo Indian courts have 
thrown us back on the obsolete jurisprudence of 
pre historic times Custom is the only agency 
whereby that •time' worn system can be modified. 
Bat custom as defined by our courts is impossible 
of formation now. Then the only alternative for 
reform, reconstruction or reorganisation of society 
is the legislature* But here too the piospects 
are dark* The very faet # tjmt the Government is 
responsible lor the governance of the country, 
makes reform impossible. The main look out of 
the rulers in India is to leave the people to them- 
selves. That,fs nt> doubt a wise policy in a limited 
sense.# But where the .question is to facilitate 
social progress by- removing social anomalies, this 
idea of government is the greatest obstacle in Jihe 
path # of progress. This is where we stand to-day.’* 
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' The Smell -Industries of India 


Mr, Wolff, the well known writer /m Co-opera- 
tion, in the coarse of an article in The Bombay 
Vo-operative Quarterly (Dec. 19) says that two 
distinct tendencies observable in* the co-operative 
movement in India at the ^present time are* (1) 
the multiplication of co-operative stores and (2) 
the development of the ^small industries. The 
store movement is likely to develop most Vapidly 
and extensively in urban areas. India, no less 
than Japan, is the land specially of small 
industries. But the small industry has got 
formidable adverse conditions to battle* with. 
Firstly there is a lack of technical skill among 
those who cariy it on. Another difficulty itf that 
of money wherewith to purchase raw materials or 
tools or else to store goods hold them over in 
times of slumps. But the most seriou^ difficulty 
is that of finding a* market for the .products 
turned out and of saving the men from the 
clutches of middlemen. Mr. Wolff suggests the 
starting of emporia and Indian departments in 
the great shfips of England wlfich would afford 
ready markets for the sale of Indian wares made 
by peasants. This suggestion would, if acted 
upon and ff successful, 

prove a substantial gain to those small industries 
upon which for a long time to come, India is likely in 
part to be dependent, and which, carried on at a suffi- 
cient profit, must mean prosperity and happiness to 
millions of our Indian fellow-subjects and, through 
them, an accepsion of wealth to the entire community. 
The way to execute this will* be to finct public- 
spirited people — such as there are iif great number, 
taking an interest in India's welfare — prepared to 
charge themselves with .the risk of the goods not 
finding purchasers. It will fie for # people in India 
to begin. That done, I think? we may expect that 
equally public-spirited Anglo-Indians in the United 
Kingdom will alflo come forward to join in the venture. 
In this way, the ground might be tested»and possibly 
a good move might be found to have been made. c 

However, there is a second condition to observe. 
The goods sent must be such as a European public 
would be likely to buy. We could do witjj a litye of 
that artistic knicknackoTy which we^o hiuch eidmire 
and in the making of which Indian craftsmerw exhibit 
so much skill. But the bul( of the consignment must 
consist of articles of general utility, such as Indian 
Carpets, which would probably be sure to self ; for 
they are greatlly appreciated in the United Kingdom. 
It will be for peojfie in India, intpredted io the fate of 
the indigenous workers, to consider whetherth&y can 
give their help. I venture* td hope tjiat* for the good 
of those Workers and of the country, it may be 
found possible, and that, attempt having been made, 
it may, please God» be carried to a successful end. 


B1SVIEW 


Socialism and the Syndicalist 


The JCnglUh* JReview for October contains a 
lengthy but instructive article by E C. Fairchild 
on how theoretical syndicalism left the study and 
returned, a highly polished instrument, to the 
French trade- unions, whence it came at the exact 
moment fitted for it to function in the world of 
thought. The syndicalists at firBt proceeded to 
argue, that nocmatter what the degree of unani- 
mity of thought, the whole labour of propaganda 
and organisation must result in futility if politi- 
cal methods were adopted. And it is undesirable 
that this argument was reinforced by the history 
of German Socialism. The full consequence of 
r quietism resulting from the strict adherence to 
political methods alone, was never more clearly 
shown than in the complete failure cf the German 
Social Democratic Party in the few years flmnedi- 
ately before the great war. 

The objection of the Russian SoViotist and the 
French Syndicalist to the political strike arise 
from their hustility to any central political autho- 
rity composed in accordance with democratic 
principles. Both regard democracy as the political 
fixprecsion of economic individualism, which in 
actual practice, becomes the private ownership of 
the means of wealth production. 

9 “The aims of all preceding revolutionary movements 
were more fir less clearly defined, but the object of 
Syndicalism neither gained precision nor secured aqy 
formal delineation at the hands of its literary expo- 
nents. Both ^Anarchism nd Socialism, which are 
akin to Syndicalism, have their clearly defined^ ob- 
jectives. •Difference only enters their ranks when 
questions of method are under review. Then they 
must confront the immediate difficulty of bringing their 
object nearer realisation through actual coibact with 
life as it is/ That is the rock that splits the revolu* 
tionary camp. The Syndicalists are far mure con- 
cerned with methods than with aims. But there is 
an undercurrent of opinion running through Syndica* 
lism, touching the future organisation of labour, 
which has achieved a far-reaching influence over con- 
temporary Socialist thought." 

It is probable syndicalism, as a separate body 
of thought lias .already run its course and 
completed its work. As a distinct movement 
it no longer has vitality. But it lives in 
Socialism. * 1 
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Education in Rural Primary Schools 

Mr. S. H Freemantle, 0,1. E, writing in the 
Social Service Quarterly on the true method of 
reforming the rural primary schobls, examines the 
principles of the Fishei^s Education Act of 1918 
and urg^s the definition of # responsibility of the 
local authorities, the provision of nursery schools 
and adequate attention to be paid to health and 
physical training and the adequate linking up of 
primary and secondary education, js in England, 

The remedy, so far at least as rural schools are con- 
corned, must, surely be the introduction of an agri- 
cultural atmosphere, so that the life of the%chool may 
bo co-ordinated with the life of the home. To achieve 
this nurpose the first step to be taken is ; 

The training of teachers. Normal schools and 
training classes should be situated jiot in crowded 
towns, but in villages, or on the outskirts of small 
towns where agricultural land is available. To all 
such institutions a garden should be attache^, uikL if 
possible, .a small demonstration farm worked under 
,the advice of the Agricultural Department. The 
curriculum should include a course of rural science 
teaching in which the elementa»y sciences are taught 
in rational co-ordination with one another. No per- 
son is fit to bo a teacher of a child if he cannot ans- 
wer the comrnoi* questions in natural history and 
ph> sics which every healthy child asks, and then-egu- 
lar school subjects cannot lie made interesting or 
practical for the sons of agriculturists without cons- 
tant references to rural science. The number of 
normal schools is quite inadequate and the hasty 
improvisation of training classes attached to ordinary 
schools in order that a large proportion of th% tea- 
chers may be classified as ‘trained - 5 does not really 
meet the needs of the case. • 

The writer sums up the consequences that will 
to the nation, if the rural schools were to 
y o reformed on the lines that he suggests in 
detail. 

Whist a change it would be if the children’s* minds 
were opened and their interest aroused by introduc- 
tion to and explanation of the mysterious processes of 
nature, if teachers were not only able to explain these 
things to their pupils but had been lod to study and 
were prepared to discuss with the leading residents 
the rural economy of their neighbourhoods, if local 
men were given some definite responsibility for the 
successful working of the schools,' *if parents and villa- 
gers were to gain some acquaintance with new 
varieties and methods by the demonstration work 
goingjn school-gardens, and if local authorities 
and their stajf and the/ looal magnates encouraged 
these # and other wholesome activities by all the 
means*in thefr powei;! 

An intensive movement of this kind would surely do 
morpforth^ production of that body of intelligent 


citizens which is admittedly so necessary than the 
compulsory extension of education to all and sundry 
which is nbw being feverishly pressed forward in 
many quarters. Until the objects and results of edu- 
cation are better appreciated by the •general public 
its artificial extension will have little good. result and 
is likely, indeed, to defeat its own object by. antago- 
nising parents. Cfn the other hand, the reconstruc- 
tion^ the school as a living organism in village life 
would involve real and steady progress and would lay 
the foundation pf a new and better rural social order. 

• Serbia To-day *and # To-morrow 

An article in the December number of The 
Nineteenth Century and After says t|jat the way 
in which the Serbian farms were kept running by 
the wojntfh all during the war is very surprising, 
in vieftv of the shortage of farm cattle and other 
necessities of agriculture. The most pressing 
problem for solution is the currency situation 
which is suffering under a very adverse exchange. 
The reorganisation of the communications system, 
especially tha railways is another important task. 
Factoriw need putting into repair at the earliest 
possible moment, in order that the ^country may 
be less dependent qp abroad for manufactured 
goods. British firms are unlikely to take any 
large part in supplying machinery to Serbian 
Factories. The natural resources of Serbia are. 
very much greater than the present state of the 
country would lead* one to imagine; and the total 
yield might be very much increased by more care- 
9 ful selection of seed better appliances and imple- 
ments and an extended use of artificial manures. 
Thare would appear to be an unlimited, supply of 
bacon, and *hore are onornrous flocks of sheep, 

• though botfi muttfbn and wool are poor. Subsi- 
diary industries such afi butter And cheese- making, 
egg- preserving ancUpou) try -rearing could all be 
largely extended particularly with a system of co- 
operative factories. The most important wealth 
of Serbia lies however in minerals. The most 
• valuable is coal Vhich exists in great quantities 
un&r easy working conditions, which though of 
low calorific value, is quite suituble for local use. 
Copper fields are known to exist. The forests aie 
extensive, but bad If cut about, and large areas 
which have,been stripped of .trees should be affore- 
sted. , There is however no special national in- 
dustry. Future industrirg will be those connected 
with th£ manufacture on preservation of native 
products ; and J%e development of coal and iron- 
fields will result in an exteqsipn of iron and steel 
works. The whole question of developmenttiatu- 
rally depends on good government which required 
an amalgamation of the great political groups and 
a compromise among them— a coalition ministry. , 
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Education for Citizenship 

In the Mysore tioonoinic Journal lor November, 
there is a short but useful article byJReta Oldham 
on the above Subject with special reference to 
Cornea who are* in greater and more urgent need 
of education. Women’s p ditical rights, the first 
instalment of which they have got, will not be 
useful to them if they did not have, the social 
spirit, the community fegling. Tney have been 
hitherto reproached 'with the want of that Jargdr 
unselfishness which refuses to accept advantage, 
personal or family, at the cost of injury to the 
community, f The first step in the education of 
women to fit her for citizmsh-p is the attoinpfc to 
stir up her community feeling. The next i3 the 
awakening of a sense" of responsibility ancK self- 
discipline. Schools should be far bolder in trying 
experiments in self-government by their pupils 
and more fertile in plans for rousing in them in- 
terest in everything that concerns the * welfare of 
their village, town or larger unit. 

Parents and schools alike have, I think, much to do 
in developing among their children the power of self- 
government. In the past schools have relied greatly 
upon rules and punishments for those who broke them. 
'Too ofteilboth in the family and in the school it was 
thought unnecessary to explain tjio reason and the 
justification of the rules to those who wore expected 
to obey them and the result has been too often resent- 
ment and disobedience. The willing obedience which 
often follows an appeal to reason and judgment, had 
no chance to exist. Thwe issio finer virtue than obe- 
dience but the self-respecting obedience of the free* 
man is a far nobler thing than the cowed submission 
of the slave. N Let us call tile reaffon of our child into 
counsel ; let us try to make tliem understand the nobi- 
lity that lies In checking tho lawless impulse, in lay- 
ing down voluntarily for the common* good a portion 
of our freedom, in following loyally the appo; sited 
leader. “ It is a fine thing ” says the writer who drew 
for us the ‘ Beloved Captain ’ “when men trust their 
leader and will follow him any where, *bift itjs* a still 
finer thing when they wjll stand by any leader whe- 
ther they know him or dot, and this lastf is the fruit of 
perfect discipline.” • , 

Associated with the work in scl^ool% should be visits 
to public institutions and to *the meetings of public 
bodies»where future citizens can lgarn something of 
the nature of civio duties and the qualifications re- 
quired for ^heir discharge. Debates and discussions 
on matters affecting the public welfare should be 


frequent. Citizens’ Associations in every town and dis- 

j * 

tnct might be made a most powerful means of awa- 
kening intelligent interest and supplying useful infor- 
mation in civic affairs. It should be tho concern of 
all wise parents, as of all enlightened educators, to 
see to it that nothing wfiioh affects the good of the 
community should seem apart from, or uninteresting 
to those, in whose hands will lie, when they them- 
selves have passed away, the government of that 
great and goodly Imperial heritage the establishment 
of which is both the highest achievement and the 
heaviest responsibility of our race. 

Crowded Universities 

The Cambric\cie tteview deplores the over popu- 
lation of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge which it ascribes to the number of domo- 
bifcsed officers in residence under tfne Government 
schemed. It is remarked that 1,500 has been 
mentioned as the lower margin of this number, 
and then it would be difficult to say how many of 
these would have ordinarily come into existence. 
There is stfme consolation to be derived from the 
reflection that the present numbers, which consti- 
tute a record, is not likely to be maintained under 
normal conditions in the course of a few years. 
Meanwhile, the Uni verities are putting up with 
this minor arid very much milder horrors of the 
war. 1 It is estimated that the total number of 
undergraduates at. Cambridge is 4,137, compared 
with 2, 3^ 5 Inst term, including M.a’s B.A.’s, 
and research students, the grand total is 5,185, 
against 3,844. In addition there are 169 students 
at Girton and 244, at Nwwnham. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE- 


Lord Sinha’s Message. 

During hia stay in Bombay Lord Sinha accord- 
ed a special interview to a representative of the 
Associated Press. His Lordship said : — 

I am glad to find that all shades of opinion in India 
arc agreed as to the neoessity of working the Reform 
Act, which has just been passed, in a spirit of har- 
mony and co-operation. I cannot help thinking that 
in view of this, it was unwise and, to my mind, unjust, 
first to say that the Act does not satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of the Indians, and, second, to threaten 
further agitation. To my mind, the best agitation for 
the purpose of increasing the sphere of our responsi- 
bility would be to try and discharge, in »a manner 
most satisfactory to the people of India, the responsi- 
bilities which are now proposed to bo devolved upon 
us. Let me illustrate this by a concrete example. I 
will assume that the Local Self-Government, Educa- 
tion and Sanitation will become transferred subjects. 
They are all important and will tax our energies to 
a very great extent. Instead of diverting our energies 
in askingifor other subjects like Law and Order tohie 
•immediately transferred, I venture to think ftiat it is 
the part of wisdom to begin from now to formulate 
our policy with regard to each of those subjects, 
Local Self-Government, Education and Sanitation. 
How are we going to find money for them ? In what 
direction can weesxpand them ? Probably a survey 
is necessary, in addition what has already *l)Oon 
accomplished by the Local Governments. We shall 
have to begin to carry out that policy early next year. 
Arc we ready with any? 1 think not. It will, there- 
fore, be waste of energy, of which we do not' have a 
superabundance, to begin agitation for the purpose 
of obtaining control over the depajtments of # Law 
and Order. 

This is the message which, above all, I should like 
to send to my countrymen all over India: Lot us 
heum to work. That will be our agitation and do nut 

ns continue to talk, which may end in nothing and 
\hioh will probably do us a great deal of hftrm. There 
is one other mattor to which I should like to refer. 
No ong rejoices more than I do to find that all shades 
of opinion are agreed as to the noble services rendered 
by Mr. Montagu to our cause. But do not let us, in 
the midst of our rejoicings, forgot tho debt of grati- 
tude which we owe to Lord Chelmsford When the 
whoje story^s to the part which Lord Chelmsford 
has played in connection with these reforms* begin- 
ning long prior to the Declaration of the 20th August, 
1917, is kntwn to the Indian public, I am confident 
they will be of the same opinion as I am, that next to 
Mr. Montagu, our gratitude is due to Lord Chelmsford 
for the beneficent moasure of reform which is now 
ours. A great deal has been said about the despatch 
of the 5tb March, 1919, and it has become the fashion 
to describe it as Reactionary. Reconsidered m the 
light of discussions that have since taken place, I 
think»peffpfe will find that, though it was in some 
respects logical to the verge of narrowness* there was 
no departure in it* ffom the fundamental principles 
embodied i% the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and 
that, in many respects, it expanded the outlines of 
the schema formulated in the Joint Report. It is 
wrong to think that Joint Committee has either 
ignored or rejected the Suggestions made in that 


despatch. They have igiprovod and liberalised them 
no douBt, b*it the Montagu-Chelmsford report, the 
Report of tho Joint Committee and the Act itself, aro 
all in agreement with regard to the main principles 
for which the people in India have beef* contending. 

Lastly, I venture to remind my countrymen of Mis 
Majesty’s appeal for co-operation. Without it .the 
“Act will be a mere paper constitution and tho goal 
will fee farther than overt This I know, that, so far 
as Parliament is concerned, it will not look with 
favour upon any alterations proposed before the next 
Statutory Commission investigates the whole subject 
matter. After all, even if we have to wait for another'* 
period of ten years, it is not such a very long time in 
the life of a nation The eyes of tho world will be 
upon us. They will watch with interest, how wo 
succeed in ^working the constitution which is now 
ours. If is my firm belief that if we do not succeed 
in working tho Act effectively, we shall not retain 
the sympathy of most, if not all, who helped us in 
tho past. 

The Khilafat Question 

The Khilafat Deputation issued the following 
statement yn January 20 : — 

His Excellency tho Vicoroy’s reply, whilst it was 
perfectly courteous, was equally disappointing in that 
His Excellency said in emphatic language that Turkey 
when sho had her chotee, deliberately drew her sword 
against the Allied Powers and must take the conse- 
quence). We consider that this means punishment to 
Turkey for having joined the Central Powers contrary 
to the solemn declarations made by Mr. Asqhith, the ‘ 
then Prime Ministor ; after Turkey had so made her 
choice. His Excellency hoped that whatever the 
decision might be, Indian Muslims’ loyalty would 
remain as staunch as ever. We desire to place on 
• record our firm conviction that should the peace 
terms result unfavourably to Muslim religion and 
sentiments they would place an undue strain 'upon 
Muslim loyttity and knowing a*B we do the universal 
♦ feeling in Ifidia a#d as men with a full sense of 
responsibility, it is ru>^ possiblo for us to give the 
assurance, His Excellency has # expected, it is clue 
to tho Peace Congfess tlmt is now sitting, to our- 
selves and to the Empire k> which we desire to remain 
loyal to state in explicit language 4 he minimum that, 
will satisfy Muslim sentiments. Arabia delimited 
by Moslem authorities and the holy places of Islam 
must remain uncler the control of the Khalif, full 
guarantees being taken consistently with the dignity 
of a sovereign state for genuine Arab self-government, 
should the Arabs desire it We advisedly use the 
word genuine : because the present arrangement is 
thoroughly^ ''striftiteA by tho overwhelming majority 
of intelligent Muslim opinion. Islam has ever associa- 
ted temporal power with the Khilafat. We therefore 
consider that to make the Sultan a mere puppet, 
would add insult t<* injury and would only Jbe under- 
stood by Indian Muslims as an affront ghten to them 
by a combinatityf of Christian powers. "Whilst there- 
fore we # must insist upon the pledge given by 
Mr. Lloyd George on the* 5th January 1 918 being 
fulfilled in order to show that wo desire no more than 
strictest, justice, we concede the right of the Allied 
Powers* to ask for such guarantees a^ may be 
considered necessary for the full protection of non- 
Muslim races living under the Sultan, • 



UTTERANCES OF THE 'DAY 


Sir Edward Maclagan’s Address 

At the Convocation of the University of the 
PuiyaV^ held*' at L there on the 20th December, 

Sir Edward Maclagan, the Lieut. Governor and 
Chancellor, in the course of his address, said : — , 

The University has realised that if it is to keep 
up with the time it must not neglect the three 
great needs of the County, — Industry, Commerce 
,and Agriculture. New arrangements ane about 
to be made for the University teaching in 
Chemistry, one object of which is to meet the 
demand for Chemical experts to which attention 
is drawn by the recent Industries Report. A 
Diploma of Commerce which may perhaps , Rome 
day develop into a Com.tnereial Degree — han been • 
provided, and the classes have commenced in 
Lihore And, last but not least, the number of 
students in the affiliated College of Agriculture at 
Lyallpur has been very greatly increased, so that 
the advantages of an agricultural education will 
now be far more widely spread than has hitherto 
been possible. In all this our University has 
shown a ptogressive spirit 'ano I must confess that 
it is in directions such ns these that l expect the 
Punjab student of the future to attain distinction. 
When r*hear of Rontogen rays or the Marconi * 
system, I always wish I could bear something 
with a more Panjabi ring about it, and I hope f 
that befoie many years have passed we may hear 
of tilings in Europe being made by the Ram ° 
Singh process or according to the Allabuksh 
formula.”’ 

• i 

* t « 

Lord Sinha on the New Government c 

* 1 

Lord Sinha was presented with an address of 
welcome by the ,Bomba£ Muhicipal Corporation 
on Jan. 10 In the course* of his reply Lord Sinha 
said after localling the political advancement of 
India in the past : — 4 

But to-day we have got much further 1 , Over 
and above the association of Indians with every 
branch of administration, we are put to-day on 
tbe straight and level road to peR^onaible .govern- 
ment of the same description as obtftns in all 
self governing Dominions of the Empire. For 
the attainment of that goal His" Majesty has 
called from all sections of th6 community for 
cordial co operation without ^hUh the path will 
be long and difficult. I am 'confident of t£e whole- 
hearted response to that appeal <?n the part of all 
jilike, Indians and English fhen, officials aa well 
as non officials, and I venture to* think that the 
Citv of Bombay will justify its proud motto 
“ Urbsr Primus ” in India and will as in the past 


furnish a model to the rest of India. The Cor- 
poration of Bombay has alwa)s been conspicuous 
for that epirif pf adjustment and compromise 
which is essentia] to genuine harmony and to 
effective co-operatibn^ The very act on which 
your constitution is founded — the Act of 1889 — 
owes its origin to the hearty collaboration of Lord 
Reay ns Governor, Sir Forbes Adams, Sir P. M. 
Mehta and Mr. K. Telnng and the members of 
the Indian Civil Service who have been the chief 
executive heads and have from first to Inst dis- 
tinguished themselves by their zealous effnts for 
the improvement of all amenities of the prnpjp, 
Hindus and Muhmedmts Pax sis and Christians, 
Jews and Jains and all others What has been 
the result to-day ? Your City shows an advance 
in municipal administration, and all that it con- 
notes —water-supply, dr. inage, medical relief, and 
what is. not yot fully recognised in this ' count r\ , 
primary education for the masses — an advance 
which is yet unequalled in India and of which 1 
believe you are justly proud. It is an object 
lesion of the highest value for the whole country 
and ,1 am sure that in working t-fie new coustitu 
tion under the Act Rom bay will maintain her 
pre-eminent position and she will usher in com- 
plete responsible government in the foim of 
provincial autonomy. 

Lord Ronaldshay’s Address 

In the course of his convocation address as t lie 
Lord Rector of the Calcutta University, H. K. 
Lord Ronaldshay said : — 

The introduction of constitutional reforms will 
open up to you new opportunities of service in the 
cause if our Motherland and allbrds you widu’ 
facilities in various fields ot national nctixby. 
Many avenues of employment so long pmctically 
closed to you will be thrown open. A -large 
number of Indians will be recruited to tire higher 
services. Foitunately India is at this moment 
at the starting point of a new era of* industrial 
and economic development. This will create 
opportunities not only for a large number of 
Indian industrialists, hut also for a vast army of 
trained experts and scientific men. You may 
also expect larger oppoi tunities of employment in 
the higher military service Besides a considera- 
ble number of educated persons will bo needed to 
take part in public affairs and to advene? the 
political progress of the country. Gr aduates and 
undergraduates of the University, you will have 
to train and fib yourselves for these ne-v opportu- 
nities properly and well. 



FEUDATORY IMDIA 


The Chamber of Princes 

Referring to the Indian Chamber '<3f Princes, 
the Times declares that the proposal to place all 
the States undor tho Simla authorities is a pro- 
found ini^t ilce in direct conflict with the principle 
of decentralisation which is India's most urgent 
need. Presumably the reason for the proposal is 
the forthcoming great modification of the consti- 
tution of the Provincial Governments, but the 
executive authorities which deal with such States 
will not be materially affected. Tho transference 
of 377 States related to the Bombay •Government 
to the control of officials in the distant Himalayas 
would be most unwise. On geographical, econo- 
mic and historical grounds, the States ought to 
1 cumin in touch with the Local Governments 
which know their needs and views while Simla 
does yofc, * • • 

The Maharaja of Dhar* 

fn the course of a speech at the banquet in 
honour of Sir Oswald Bosanquftt on tho eve of 
lii' 1- ving down his office as Agent Jo the Gover- 
nor General in Central Lndia, II. H. The|Maharnja 
of I )liar sod that along frith other Indian Princes 
Hh Highness appreciated the significance of atsp- 
ci.ting Indian Princes in matters of imperial 
i mourn. The close association in danger, the 
uurticipation in adversity as also the sharing of 
Mie ultimate triumph have united the Imperial 
Government and the Indian States wore closely 
ilian ever before ; Indian Princes realise with 
Vide the sure march of India under British lead 
towards a completed nationhood. His Llighnesif 
continued 

Jj India’s connection with England has been pro- 
vidential ; and l am proud to say, liftlia is, as 
the result, moving slowly but surely towards 
nationhood to day. Whatever progress wo now 
.‘¥30 m kndia is, I say without hesitation, d«e 
solely to her association with England: India, it 
must remembered, can never stand alone ; and 
she cannot have a better protector and partner 
than she has found in England. England has 
learnt experience from ruling India, and India 
does not wish to lose the benefit of that expe- 
rience. A gefod deal of harm is done by the ill- 
considered criticisms of those who cannot see 
as they really are, because their vision is 
at present obscured by coloured glasses. 

".To those who wish to do any good tdf India and 
the Indian States, I would say, study first the 
problems concerning us both, and then offer your 
valued criticism. . 


Hydro-Elec/ric Schenfe in Datia 

3Vfr. $. K. Gurtu, member of tho Board of 
Revenue for Irrigation, Gwalior, tas reported on 
the possibilities of a hydro-electric scheme in 
Datia. He thinks Agura village a likely site, 
and estimates that, after deducting loss on. trans- 
mission, two million units oould be derived from 
this source per annum, which would be sufficient 
for lighting the capital of the State and admit of 
• mills.and factories being worked electrically. 

Patiala 

The State of Patiala is making speedy progress 
both as regards revenue and industrial develop- 
ment of recent years. From nearly 82 lakhs in 
1912 the gross revenue of the State has gone up 
to »ver a crore and 17 lakhs, and its ruler the 
Maharaja, who but recently returned to India 
after strenuous ond praiseworthy work at the 
Peace •Conference, has under consideration indus- 
trial, cpmmercial and agricultural programmes, 
A State bank was opened last year and is now 
doing useful work. A hydro electric scheme ior 
tho State, has since been considerably expanded. 
Under this schenle says a contemporary it is in- 
tended to harness the Sutlej river some 16 miles 
above the proposed dam at Bhakara and by con- 
structing a series of falls to generate electiicity 
which, it is estimated, will give 1 ,35,000 horse- 
power. This power will be transmitted all over 
Patiala and used for lift-irrigation by means of 
tube well to irrigate an additional area of about 
lakhs of acres as also for supplying motor 
power tp various existing and contemplated in- 
dustries! Th» climate and soil of Patiala are 
particularly conducive to the development of 
different kinds of industries, and an industrial 
survey is being carrijiS on with a view to tap and 
develop its forest and mineral resources. The 
development of agriculture and Urban co-opera- 
tive credit societies is receiving special attention, 
and a big railway programme is also under con- 
sideration t 

The Mysore People’s Convention 

The Mysore People’s Convention which met in 
Mysore # during Christmas^ week was presided over 
by Mr M. Chengia Chojti, b.a,, a popular citizen, 
Rao Bahadur Mr. K, S. Rangachaii, Chairman ol 
the Reception* Committee, delivered® an excelled 
speech settjfig forth the aims elf the convention. 

• Marsha} qf Nepal 

In recognition of his services in tho Afghan 
War, the Maharaja Bahadur Marshal of IJepul 
has been created Honorary General in the British 
Army. 



INDIANS OUI'SIDE INDIA 




Indian Emigration 


At present, writes the Times of india , there iB 
an excess of arrivals over departures amongst the 
Indians m Malaya, and at a meeting of the Indian 
Immigration Committee held at Penang recently* 
it was suggested tliat the food situation in this 
country has contributed to this. Here are the 
tig urea for the six* months ended at the end of 
^)uly last, compared with those for the correspond- 
ing periods of three preceeding years : — 

State Aided Ordinary Departures. 



A 

M 

A 

M 

A * 

• M 

1916 

40186 

4497 

9318 

787 

34047 

1354 

1917 

43961 

4452 

6660 

478 

36369 

1380 

1918 

32365 

3725 

4593 

388 

35237 

1522 

1919 

44093 

4158 

6220 

764 

29055 

1279 


It was decided at the meeting referred to that 
the decision that the issue of licenses should be 
restricted to those estates emplo)ing Indian 
labour should.be rescinded. 


Indians in East Africa 


Mr. Gandhi writes to the “ Bombay Chronicle” 
as follows : — Mr. Andrews, cibling from Mombasa 
says : — “ Full draft proposed ordinance menacing 
Indian political freedom reads thus: — Firstly, 
Bill may be cited as Removal of Undesirables 
Ordinance,' 1919; secpndly, any person within 
East African Protectorate, not being native, who 
from information officially received is deemed by 
Governor in-Council undesirable, may be ordered 
by Governor to remove hicpself from Protectorate 
before date prescribed in such order; thirdly, any 
person contravening such order shall be liable 
on conviction to tine up to Rs. 1,500 or to 
imprisonment of either description not exceeding 
six months or both together. Such conviction 
shall not affect Governor's power to issue further 
order under preceeding section , against same 
person. Legislative Council meets Jan li ary 19tb. 
This ordinance entirely lacks safeguards against 
political misuse. Economic Commission’s volume 
*of evidence contains no valid substantiation of 
Indian moral depravity. Opr vindication of 
Indian character has carried conviction but 
European determination to follow South African 
policy still gravely serious.’* 

Hardly any comment is necessary on ^this 
cablegram.** There is a dead set against the 
the Indian settler in East Africa. The proposed 


ordinance, in my humble opinion, is most mis- 
chievous in character and leaves every Indian at 
the mercy of an executive subservient to the 
interested European agitator against the Indian. 
The unscrupulous nature of the agitation is 
manifest from the Utterly false charges flung 
about moral depravity against the Indian settler, 
i regard the proposed ordinance as the first 
definite legal step towards the reduction of the 
Indian to complete servility. He has dared to claim 
equal status with the recently arrived European 
settler. He has dared to dispute the haughty 
position taken up by his European rival in trade. 
The latter has, therefore, captured the executive. 
The East African position admits of no compro- 
mise such as w?s possible and perhaps necessary 
in South Africa, where the condition was totally 
different from the East African conditions. The 
Indian tyas a right of priority to the ordinary 
natural right to live on terms of equality with • 
every other kind of settler in East Africa, and I 
v venture t,o hope that his claim will be universally 
supported in India for the preservation of his full 
political and municipal status and that the 
Government of India will ‘exercise to the full its 
# undoubted right and perform the duty of protect- 
ing the British Indian settler in East Africa. 


# Indian Labour in Fiji 

It is with a sense of great relief that we read 
the following cable from the Governor of Fiji to 
the Colonial Office ; — 

On the a unanimous advice of the Executive 
Council, and with the concurrence of the Council 
of Planters and the majority of elected members, 
1 have issued orders cancelling all indentures of 
East Indian labourers from this day. Please 
inform the Government of India. 


The South African Commission 


The South African Commission will commence 
its sittings by the end of next month or early in 
March and Sir Benjamin Robertson will leave 
India by the 29th instant. Sir Benjamin on the 
completion of his duties in South Africa will 
return to India, after visiting East Africa where 
the Indian question has taken an acute turn, and 
also Uganda, where economic questions may 
arise, Sir Benjamin will be accompanied by 
Mr. Corbett, Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Commerce and Industry - Depart- 
ment. 



INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Indian Finance 

Mr. F.ndlay Shirras, Director.of Statistics with 
the Government of India, reviewing the startling 
aspects that the finance of India, especially the 
exchange jof the rupee, in4iis book Indian Finance 
and Ranking, says : — 

Exchange has risen primarily because the Indian 
standard money, the -rupee, is a silver token coin 
of unlimited legal tender for which a practically 
unlimited demand was set up by the necessity 
for making immense payments in India for war 
material and personnel. In order to maintain the 
convertibility of ‘the Government note issue, it 
has been necossary to inject into India in tho 
course of a single year nearly twice the world# 
whole annual output of silver. The excessive 
over available current products was taken from 
tho Bbind and Hermann hoarded doljirs under 
the Pittman Act. TI 1.1 price of silver has respon- 
ded fij this and heavy current demands in other 
quarters, The rupee with its well known 
m iua"ed gold or sterling exchange value cinnot 
be soid at a lois ; and its lising cost as bullion 
lia^f necessitated successive rises in its sterling 
exchange value. # 

Mr. Shin as writes as a professed admirer of 
of the system which prevailed unbroken from 
1 viOO to 1916 both for its intinsic beauties # and for 
the skill with which its possibilities have bee» 
exploited. The rupees reach the ryot •mostly in 
a seasonal tide as export money ; and the seasonal 
t.Me flows back as import money to the great ports 
and currency centres where it restores the* 
strength of the Government rupee holding in tho 
pap^r currency reserve. This reflux has boon 
impeded by the war. Imports have been 
unobtainable or so exorbitant in price that the 
thrifty ryot has kept his money by him. This 
iv\$oluntm'y hoarding has much to do with tffb 
absorption by India of precious metals. ’ 

The Government had to meet sterling obliga- 
tions on debt and administrative account amount- 
ing to nearly £25 millions annually, from funds 
withdrawn by taxation from circulation in India. 
The necessity for any large purchases of silver 
did not normally arise until the drawings for 
trade exceeded this amount. The rupee which 
fully contented the ryot cost the* Government 
onjy about 9d*and could be sold. by it in exchange 
for* Is. 4<^ the profit on the operation being held 
in reserve, mainfy in the form of sterling invest- 
ments i* London, thus available for nursing the 
exchange value of thef ruptfe through periods of 


adverse trade by the prompt anTl liberal sale of 
exchange on London. (Reverse Council Drafts). 
This is tljp famous Limping Standard or Gold 
Exchange Standard of the Fowler Committee 
which was confirmed by the Chamberlain Com- 
mission. Nothing could have upset the system 
except a -fundamental upheaval in the ratio 
between the gold and silver destroying the margin 
between the bullion value of the rupee And its 
token value at the sterling* level chosen and £0 
forcing India back temporarily an to a controlled 
and managed silver standard with a high and 
rising exchange, • 


• Rail way men’s Association 

A mass meeting of railway workmen, represen- 
ting, among others, the East Indian, the Nor th- 
Wosteyn, the Bengnl-Nagpur, the East Bengal 
and tho fc)udh and Rohilkhand Railways, was held 
at Allahhbad on Dec. 17 to inaugurate a Railway 
Workmen's Association. 

Mr. R. K. Sorabji, Barrister- at- Law, legal 
adviser of the AsSbciation, was voted to the chair. 
During tho course of his address Mr. Sorabji 
explained the import of the Association motto, 
“ Liberty, unity and fraternity.” He Condemned 
strikes, which they must avoid. He advocated 
the formation of a permanent Conciliation Board 
as the means of bringing their grievances to the 
notice of the authorities and laid stress on the 
fact that the Association was not against but on 
tlie sidepf authority, law^and order. 

Mr. Bar ton, •General Secretary of the Telegraph 
Association, also addressed tho meeting pointing 
out the success yf his association through combi- 
nation. * • 

Mr. Tom Teasdale said that 20,0p0 men of the 
North-Western Railway were ready to join the 
Association. * 

Resolutions were passed supporting the need of 
a Workmen’s Association, determining to gain all 
they deeqj necessary for their well-being and 
efficiency by methods in which strikes will play 
no part,^and that in view’of the revised scale of 
wages sanctioned for th3 Indian railways being 
totally incommensurate with the increased cost 
of living, the workmen feel th&t more liberal 
measures o^ relief are necessary, particularly for 
the poorer paid staff anefr that unless substantial 
relief is afforded, the meeting feared the "railways 
will be engulfed in trouble which the Association, 
notwithstanding its strenuous efforts, will be 
powerless to avert, • 



AGRICULTURAL section 


Agricultural Development in Bombay 


In the course of a speech at the annual gather- 
ing of the Agricultural College, Poona, Sir 
George Lloyd, Governor of Bombay, said : — 

‘ The Great War has left its mark pn the his- 
tory of agriculture as on every single part of our 
daily life. High prices, increased wages, change 
j[a the standard of living which are gradually 
coming about and the present increased demand 
for all kinds of agricultural products have pro- 
found influence upon the life of the landowner 
and the farmer. In the beginning ,we must 
realize that old methods must give way to , new 
and new 8) stems must be adopted to meet , with 
the new conditions. Throughout the world an 
ever greater interest is being paid to the develop- 
ment of agriculture and it is increasingly being 
reoguizjd what enormous potentialities there are 
in this fertile country of yours, not only in the 
more scientific and intensive exploitation of the 
present cultivated lands but in the gradual 
development of the vast areas 'which still remain 
untouched and in harnessing the forces of nature 
to the use of man. In order to bring about these 
great refbrms the services of highly trained and 
enthusiastic agricultural experts is the prime 
necessity. It is hardly necessary for me to point 
out to you what great chances lie before your 
agricultural graduates in the near future. You 
are wanted to man the agricultural departments 
of the country, to take part not only in f spreading 
new knowledge which you have already* obtained, 
but in also solving by research new ^problems 
and new developments which continually are 
arising.’ In conclusion, Sir George announced : 

‘ You will be glad to hear the Government are 
sanctioning ^increased grants for agricultural 
education in their next budget and.it is proposed 
to establish at least six new agricultural schools 
during the next 12 months. 

Rice and Potatoes 

r © 

Rice has over four times the heat iand fat- 
forming principle compared with potatoes, and its 
tissue forming protein ‘is also four -times greater, 
while its percentage of mineral salts is only half 
that in potatoes. The relative cost jof rice and its 
greater relative food value compared* with potatoes 
should be a matter of importance to thd nation 
at this 1 time. Rice well deserves to be far more 
freely used by the masses of our land. As an 
article of diet it is easy of digestion and assimila- 
tion — much more so than potatoes. 


The Electrical Treatment of Seeds 

During the past seven or eight years, experi- 
ments have been in progress upon the effect of 
the electrical treatment of seeds says a writer in 
the Indian Industries find Power. The process is 
one devised by Dr. Chatles Mercier who, however, 
recently died, but the work is being carried on by 
others. It is only during the past three years 
that the process has been worked on a commer- 
cial scale, Three seasons ago it was tried in 
England by about a dozen farmers, two seasons 
ago by moico than 150, and this season by more 
than 500. The process has not been advertised 
and the rapid progress made is almost entirely 
c due to the recommendation of one farmer to 
another, or by tfeedsmeu to farmers. It is claimed 
for the process that properly conducted electrifi- 
cation of r seed never fails to produce an increase 
in a crop of corn, and that in every one "of the 
few cases in which this result has not been pro- 
duced, it has been found that some mistake has 
been made in the process. Prom samples of wheat, 
oats, barley , etc., the writer has seen there is a 
distinct improvement in that grown from electri- 
fied seed over that grotfn from seed in the ordi- 
nary, way. The figures given to him were that 
the increase in yield varies from four bushels to 
twenty or more bushels per acre, the average of a 
considerable number of trials being about ten 
« bushels or .30 per cent. 

Agriculture and Co-operation 

The task of rural development in this Presi- 
dency, said' Dr. John Muthai in the course of a 
paper read at the Agricultural Conference at 
Ooimbitore, is entrusted by Government to the 
Departments of Agriculture and Co-operation 
jointly. The Department of Agriculture is in 
charge of the supremely important duty of 
‘investigating scientifically the possibility of im- 
proving the methods, processes, instruments and 
raw materials of agriculture of demonstrating the 
- results of its investigation to agriculturists, and 
of imparting instruction in agriculture. The 
Department of Co-operation is entrusted with the 
duty of combining agriculturists into organised 
societies for the purpose of improving their 
economic condition by the joint supply of capital, 
raw materials and implements, by the joint pre- 
paration of thei£ produce for the market, and by 
the joint marketing ot the product. |( The. “two 
departments are obviously complementary to each 
other, One is concerned mainly with investigation 
and instruction and the other with organisation* 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

f SHORT NOTICES ONLY APPEAR IN THIS SECTION ] 


Studies in Mughal India By Jsdunath 
Sarkar, m a., i.e s. pp 313. ftj. 0. Sarkar and 
Sons, Calcutta, and W. Heller and Sons, Cam- 
bridge. Price Its. 2, 

Tin's beautiful book, irf its three hundred and 
odd pages, contains twenty two essays connected 
with the different subjects touching the Moghal 
' Empire and the various phases of the life and 
work of the Moghal Emperors aryl their subjects. 
Or this number, ten have already been published 
and read with interest and admiration, and 
nothing, therefore, need be said of them. 

The twelve fresh essays give one an idea of the 
mil lives ns led by the Moghal Emperors— 
especially Shah Jahan and Auratigzib,and demolish 
ninny of the popular misconceptions and Ivisolcss 
idcis of tho^p who have fallen into a habit c^f i e- 
g irdifjg all oriental kings as “heartless, brain- 
l.i^ despots, full ot pride and ignorance,.. 
^ i ue* zing the last farthing out of u down- trodden 
poa^intry, and spending their hoards on sensual 
pit* i "re or childish show.’ 1 Tho es^ay on “The 
Kin .Tioii ofh Moghal Prince” shows how o:\re- 
lolly the princes wefe trained in everything that 
counts, down to the Smallest, detail of epigtohutv 
of j lette. 

1 r. is clearly brought out that the Moghal 
I'injiiiH was not merely a tax-gathering gunpirc , 
but one tint took a true and vigorous interest, i?i 
too .id ministration of justice and in tTio suppr< s 
of all organised crime, such as piracy, robb^rx 
*nd otlicial tyranny. The Emperors took a lively 
]jnrsonnl interest in all these matter?, as is evi- 
denced by their minute and detailed instructions 
t.n their provincial governors. Their l.m^l revenue 
policy m ml collection leave nothing to be desued 
m point of thcortical perfection. The essay on 
“ E location in Muhammadan India” is illustrative 
uf llio't.ften prevailing ideas about education — 
espcci -llv their awakoning to the necessity of 
primary education to the masses, “ AH hooks of 
Science, Philosophy, Grammar and Mathematics, 
not to speak of Theologs, weie written in Arabic 
P. rsiari was studied as an itccomplishment neces- 
sary for the cultivated society.” The last, essay 
on “ O'-.entil Monarchies” is thought- provoking, 
and tmikeij one intellectually combative. One 
wishes one could agree with the author. 

^Doubtlessly \he volume offers much for a 
research* studept, and, is certainly a distinct 
and valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of thati great period — the Mughal — of Indian 
History. * 


Fijflndentured Labour. By G. F. Andrews. 
The Brahmo Mission Press, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. % 

This pamphlet is a reprint of articles contribu- 
ted by Mr. Andrews to the pages of the Modem 
Jtyview and is not a consecutive report. Mr. 
Andrews deals with some special points which 
need emphasis among the facts covered bv his 
» well known report of February 15)16. Th^e 
supplementary papers make his position clear and 
convincing — that the system is fraught with 
abominable evils, that it is repugnant to the 
morf^l senso of man, and that it should go at any 
co^f. In another page we publish a cable announc- 
ing.the abolition of this obnoxious system. It 
must indeed bo a matter of great gratification to 
Mr. Andrews to realise that his labours have not 
all been in vain. We may add that to 
Mr. Andrews moro than to any one else belongs 
the credit for the abolition of a sjstem against 
which he has fought to its very end. 

Writings and # Speeches of' Kumar Ma- 
nindra Chandra Sinha M B E , The 

Central Press, Calcutta. 

The Kumar comes from a stock of # liajns well 
known for their loyalty and philanthropy since tbo 
days of Lord Hastings. Young as he is, he has 
Already played a conspicuous part in organising 
the Bengal Battalion. This collection contains 
some of his speeches at recruiting meetings and a 
limber of other speeches as well. Mr. 11 W. B 
Moreno «ir. his introduction, writes with consider- 
able kncVledga of the family history of the 
Paikpnfti and Kandi Raj. 

The Oriental Art* Publishing Syndicate, 

18, Shyama C harsh Street, Calcutta. 

We arc obliged to Messrs Mitrtvand Ukil for 
a couple of handsome pictures being exact repro 
ductions of Mr. Sirada Charan Ukil ? s fiscinating 
visions ’of “ Krishna and Arjuna” and “ Heeta 
and Lakshuiann.” AVe note with pleasure that 
the Syndicate is arranging to publish the moie 
celebrated pimitfngs of such well know n Bengali 
artists Hte Messrs A. NT TVgore, c.ie, G. K. 
T igore, Nanda LM Bose ?ind Asit Kum:ir Haidar. 
We congratul^e the publishers on tj^e neatness 
of their oxecytion and wish them, success in this 
new enterprise, * • 

The Writers* and Artists* Year* Book 
1920 , A. & C. Black Ltd., London. • 

We commend this useful book of reference to 
all amateur authors and aspiring journalists. It is 
packed with information just designed for them. 



• ' DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Dec. 20. Col. Wedgwood denounced the # Amrit- 
sar outrage in the House of Commons. 

Dec. 21. The , Maharaja of Nepal* has been 
created Honorary General in the British 
Army. ■ 

Dec. 22. Debate in tl c St dm to at Washington 
on the Peace Treaty. c 
In the House of Commons Mr Lloyd George 
outlines the new proposals for Ireland. 

tJec. 23. The Government of India Act hff!T 
received tiio Royal assent and a Royal Pro- 
clamation is issued announcing Royal clemency 
to political prisoners. 

Dec. 24. Sir San ka ran Nair has been appointed 
to succeed Sir Prabhasankar D Pattani in 'the 
India Council. 

Dec. 25. Swami Shraddananda’a appeal to the 
Moderates to attend the Congress. 

Dec. 26. The Congress was postponed , to meet 
on the 27 th. 

The Punjab leaders in jail were released. 

Dec. 27. Meeting of the National Congress at 
Amritsar, \lon. Pundit Motilal Nehru presiding. 
The welcome address was delivered in Hindi by 
Swami Shraddananda. 

Dec. 28. ^The All-India Theistic Conference was 
held at Amritsar under the Presidentship of 
Dr. B C Chose. 

Dec. 29 The All India Moslem League held 
its session to-day, Hakim Ajmal Khan pre- 
siding. 

Dec. 30. The Moderate Conference was held 
at Calcutta, Sir P. S c . Sivaswami Aijar pre- 
siding. f 

Dec. 31. The third Annual ‘Conference of the 
Indian Economic Conference 1 was held at 
Madras with the Hon. MiS Littlehailes in the 
chair. 

.Tan 1. The Moderate Conference concluded its 
session to day and was invited to * Madras for 
Dec. 1920. 

Jan. 2. Sir Henry RaHigan, Chief Justice 
Lahore High Court, died at his residence 
to-day. c «, 

Jan 3. An Eetl onian^cCowimwnif/Me states that 
Armistice began this morning, but the Bolshe- 
vist* opened fire this noon. m 

Jan 4. Six Egyptian princes have issued a 
manifesto associating themselves • with the 
demand for complete independence. ' 

Jan. 5. ^Convocation of the Calcutta University ; 
Lord Allen by left for Soudan. 

Jan. 6 Adrfiiral Jellico is entertained by the 
American Navy. 


The Times learns from Warsaw that the Poles 
have captured Dwinsk. 

Jan. 7. It is Announced that Bolshevist negotia- 
tions with Lithuania have broken down. 

Jan. 8. The Conference ,of the Indian and Ceylon 
Chambers of Commerce was held to day in the 
Royal Exchange, Calcutta H. E. the Viceroy 
opened the proceedings with a Bpeech. 

Jan. 9. An “At Home ” party was held in 
Nagpur in honour of Sir Benjamin Robertson. 
Hon. Mr. V. S, Sastri delivered a speech at 
the Gokhftfe Hall on the “ Reform Act ” 

dan. 10. The King sends a message to the Lord 
Mayor on the ratification of the Treaty. 

Jan. 11. Mrs. Besant arrived in Madras 

Jan. 12. Sir Benjamin Robertson opened the 
Indian Science Congress to-day at Nagpur. 

Jan. 13. Banquet at Benares in honour of 
H. E. blTe Viceroy. 

Jan. 14. Their Excellencies Lord and Lady 
Chelmford visited the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity. 

Jan. 15. Lo:’d and Lady Sinha accompanied by 
Babu Bhupendranath Bisu arrived in Bombay 
this morning. Lord ftleston also arrived. 

Jkn. 16. General Townihand has resigned his 
command. 

Lord Sinha war presented with an Address of 
welcome by the Bombay Corporation. 

•fan. 17. M Deschanel was elected President of 
the French Republic. M. Millerand has formed 
the new Ministry. 

Jan. 18. Lord Sinha and Bhupendranath Bbru 
arrived at Calcutta and were accoided a hearty 
reception. 

Jan. 19 II. E the Viceroy leceived the Rhil.ifat 
Deputation. 

Jan. 20. The Khilnfat Deputation has issued a 
statement. 

Meeting, of the Imperial Statistical Conference 
in London. 

Jan 2l. At the Pilgrims’ Dinner at the Savoy 
Hotel, London, H. It. H. the Prince of Wales 
spoke of his recent. .tour in America. 

Jan. 22. His Honour the Lieut. Governor of the 
Punjab has authorised tho Principals of Colleges 
to withdraw all penalties for breach of descipline 
during Martial Law regime. 

The Bombay* Municipal Coip6ration pissed 
a Resolution thanking His Majesty for the 
Royal Proclamation, and Mr.'’ Montagu and 
Lord Sinha for the Reforms and welcoming 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
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The Art of Letters 

Sir Owen Seaman has published in the Punch a 
poem called 4 The Art of Letters,' than which 
nothing could be more timely, says Dr. Eirnund 
Gosse in the Sunday Times. “ It reminds the 
presumed authors of certain recent and current 
memoirs that 1 every book which gets a boom ’ is 
not literature, and it suggests that * Dogs of 
War who want td write should take a Tesson over- 
night ’ in the art which they imagine to bo so 
easy to master. 

“ While T wait to see these wiftged versos set 
up in gold on the portals of the War Office and 
the Admiralty, 1 desire, in my humbler, fusty on, 
to exp.ilid them a little. I do not believe that 
the general public has any idea of the way in 
winch many of those so celled autobiographies are 
composed. It is done in this way. 

£ ‘ A firm publishers writes to an eminent 
soldier, sailor, or sportyman and asks him whether 
he will allow his memoirs to be published The 
firm begs to offer a thousand pounds for the* 
privilege of doing so. The Eminent Public 
(Jim i .inter replies that he is very sorry, but must 
th' dine the proposal as he has neyer been aj>le to 
st.riijg two sentences together The lirin * 
immediately responds that there will be no difficulty 
about that, heciuse Our Mr. X (or Mrs. Y.) will 
”• :t upon his Lordship and will ‘ put together in 
literary shape’ what falls from the* illustrious 
lips Accordingly by dint of cross-examination 
unde# Mr. X. (generally quite a clever, follow, 
though not of course, a Man of Letters), eked 
out by copious reference to newspiper* reports and 
to familiar correspondence, the monstrous^ 

4 Vfcnioiis* are developed. 

“ The name of the Eminent, Person appears as 
that of *;he author on the title-page. All goes 
well ; tho public buys and asks no questions; and 
the E ninent Person pockets his thousands. 
Partly through innocence and partly because he 
is told that ‘everybody does it./ ho has no 
suspicion that he is a party to a fraud. Hut he 
is, at^l «Mftne day, if Mr X. does not, think that 
he has been paid enough, or if Mrs, V. loses her 
temper with the publisher, there will he an 
cmhitrrnsing disclosure. ]3ut what’J feel most is 
the insult to the ancient and once honourable Art 
of Letters 
10 


Lord Sinha • 

A writer in the Bengalee quotes the following 
apposite 'lines of Tennyson from the “ Jn Memo- 
riam ’* in ooanection with Lord Sinha’s elevation 
to the peerage and his appoint nihnt as Under 
Secretary of State for India : — 

44 Dost thou look back on what hath been 
As*some divinely gift£d man; 

Whose life in low estate began 
And op a simple village green ; 

41 Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 

And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 

And breaks the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star; 

44 Who makes by force his merit known 
And lives to clutch the golden keep, 

To mould a mighty state's decrees 
And shape the whispers of the throne ; 

“ And moving up from high to higher, 

Becomes Cm Fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people's hope , 

The centre of a world's desire.” 

All India Oriy& Literature Association 

Pandit Joymangal ltatho, Editor, Samaj 
Mitran of Garijam has been elected as the repre- 
sentative of the All- India Literature Association 
for the Oriya Literature. An Oriya branch of tho 
Association will be shortly organised. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Government oi; Indta. By .J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald. The Swarthmore Press, Ltd., 72, Oxford St,. 1 
London, «W I. . • 

Snow-BirAs. By* Sri Ananda Acliarya, Macmillan 
& Co., London. , 

The Centre of Indian Culture. By Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. PuMislied»by The Society for the Pro- 
motion of National Education, Madras. 

Studies in Village Economics By Rui Sahch 
A. P. Patro, I). A., R.L., Berhampore. • 

Report of the Calcutta University Commission, 
VOLs. VII T(? XT. Government Printing, Calcutta. 
Th^ Hues of My Heart. By Hoora .Jehungir 
Cooper. The Scottish Press. 

CHAMPAK Leaves. By P. Seshadri. Gancsh & Co., 
Madras. 

MOMEftT^ Of TiKWUS. By Arthur Lynch, Philip 
Alleu anjl Co., London. # 

More Literary Recrka fioNs. By Sir Edward 
Cook. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London. 

Europe tn the Belting Pot, By R. W. Soton- 
Watson. D. LlTT, Macmillan & Co., London. 

The ARMY anT) RELIGION. With a Preface by The 
Bishop of Winchester. Macmillan & Co., London. 
The Basic Blunder in Tiftc Orientalist Rlvon s- 
truction of Indian Chronology. By*M. K. 
Acharya, R.A , L.T., Madras. * 

Britain Victorious ! By M-de P. Webb.jcu e., c.h.e. 
P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., London. 
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Moslem Educational Conference 

The thirty ^third session of the above confe- 
rence was held at Khairpur Mira (Sindh) on the 
27th ultimo, under the presidentship of the Hon. 
Nawab Sir Syod Shams-ul Huda, Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court. The President discoursed 
at some length on the need for education in the 
vernacular and on the importance of Persian and 
Arabic in any scheme of Muslim education. 

“The ultimate goal of oar educational policy,” he 
said, “ should bo to make it possible to obtain the 
highest knowledge arid the highest distinction that 
an Indian University can bestow through the medium 
of the vernacular.” But ho added that “linglish 
may continue to be taught as a more language to 
meet the requirements of the present times and also 
lor tho sake of its rich literature which in Urdu has 
yet to be created” 

The President also spoke in favour«of free and 
compulsory education and expressed himself as 
anxious to bring about the early establishment of 
the Muslim University and remarked that the 
Muslim Qommunity should- be “ content with 
powers and privileges such as have been conceded 
to the Hindu University with only such modifica- 
tions as our present requirements demand.” He 
laid stress on the importance of education for 
girls but “ would keep out English severely alone” 
at least in its early atiges, 

All that we need do is, to raise the standard of the 
education which for centuries we have been accus- 
tomed to give to the female children of our families. 
The only change of method which the present cir- 
cumstances require is to give’ that education in girls' 
schools rather than within the family circle. There is 
no new spirit to create, it isr already there ; all we 
want is, greater facilities <jnd adaptation to modorn 
methods. The*reluetance which the community lias 
hitherto displayed* in the matter of female education, 
has been largely due to the attitude of those ardent 
spirits whose zeal has overtaken their judgment and 
who in their enthusiasm to bring women on a line 
with men, have often forgotten that the requirements 
of the two in British India are absolutely different. 
Most them have insisted that the education in 
girls’ schools should follow, in all essential features, 
the education given in ordinary schools ftr boys. 
The Government schools for girls prepare' chem to go 
up for the Matriculation Examination, ctf • the Uni- 
versity, and so do the colleges prepare the more ad- 
vanced girls for the higher examinations of tho Uni- 
versity. This to my mind has beeri a fatal mistake. 
The advocator, of the purdah haye feund in the sys- 
tem the germs of an insidious movement towards its 
break-up, and this hasicroated All around us an at- 
mosphere of suspicion. Remove this suspicion and 
evolve a system of education for girls which will differ 
as little as possible from the prevailing 'orthodox 
conception' regarding the aim and object of female 


education, and you will find more Mahomedan girls 
under training than the girls of any other community 
-—the schools will be full ai^d tho progress in this 
direction would surpass the highest expectations oi 
tho most ardent'advocate. In India the time is still 
far off when our women will come out into the wide 
world to compete with men for entering the public 
services or in the discharge of those public duties 
which in most parts of the world are still considered 
as legitimately belonging to the province of the male 
population. We still want our women to remain mis- 
tresses in thoir household, to be good and enlightened 
mothers and wives, the 'men struggling to win the 
bread for themselves and for their womanhood and 
keeping the women out of the rough and tumble of 
life-men slaving for women outside the home and 
women slaving for men within it. • This is fair ex- 
change, and no oue can say that men are selfish. No 
one can blame the hard worked man when he returns 
home after the day’s toil, if he expects his wife to do 
what she can to f contribute to his comforts at home, 
but to do this it is equally necessary that there should 
not be any great difference in their intellectual at- 
tainments. In thoir education, men in every country 
have ruymuch faster than the women. The rate ol 
progre.ss towards intellectual and literary attain-' 
ments on the part of women has to be a hundred 
times greater than it is at tho present moment, before 
they can overtake* the man. But this is not difficult 
of attainment. The difficulty, if any, has boon of our 
own creation. The insistence upoVi a knowledge of 
Knglish on the part of our women seems to me to be 
absolutely senseless. It is due to a mistaken idea on 
the part of men who have received a purely Western 
education that women to be their helpful mates and 
intellectual companions, must receive exactly tin* 
same kind of education as they Let us not forget 
that women are mot merely “under-developed men 
but divers.” I would keep out English severely alone 
from our programme of female education at least in 
its earlier stages. Let every Mussalman girl get 
education through the medium of Urdu both scientific 
and literary and this will make her burden so much 
lighter that she will take half the time that men do in 
reaching the same level of intellectual attainment. 

Lord Meston on Indian Education 

At n mooting ot tho Indian Section of the 
Soeretv of Art«, Sir William Duke presiding, a 
Paper was road by Mr. P. J. Hart o i Indian Edu- 
cation 

A letter from Lord Meston was re id, suggest- 
ing the establishment of a g eat N itional Trust 
in which the generosity of India and its friends 
should be mobilised in order to provide at least a 
pirt of the vast, fluids necessary for wise progress 
and adecjinte liberality to schools and colleges in 
India. It would provide the much needed means 
bv which State aid could be supplemejated and 
private enthusiasm enlisted in directing and in- 
fluencing educational progress Lord Meston 
said, he thought there was room for such an orga- 
nisation without conflict with the sphere of the 
Universities or Government, 
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Legal 

Gen. Dyer’s Defence 

Truth 'writes of Gen. Dyer’s exploits : — The 
wholesale massacre of an unarmed crowd, which 
was perpetrated by the General's order cannot 
possibly be justified, and he will have to be called 
to account for it. An unnecessary amount of 
firing seems to have been ordered in the first 
instance, and according to the present evidence it 
was kept up after any justification for a prelimi- 
nary volley hid ended. Apart from f eel i rigs of 
humanity, this affair, published as it now is to all 
tho world exhibits British rule in India in a way 
to make u*? ashamed of ourselves, and it comes 
most unfortunately at the moment when we are * 
endeavouring to do the right and mignanimous 
thing by moans of the Government of India Bill. 
Tho alffir reaJs just like some of tho sjories* of 
German frightfulness in France and Belgium, and 
General Dyei’s defence of himself before Lord 
Hunters Committee is what would have come 
na tu ruby from tho mouth of a Prussian officer in 
the sumo position 1 hope there will*bo general 
tigmomint that we nfust do what wo can 'to rid 
ourselves of such a stigma. 

• • 

Litigation in India 

r .i no following is an interesting and effective 
!V| ty that Mr. II. 8. L Polak s<*nt to a corres- 
pondent in the Westminister Gazette, The* 
correspondent in question, having analysed the 
appeals to bo heard during the current sittings of 
M. » Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 

< oruos to the conclusion that 11 India continues to 
sustain its reputation as the most litigious part of 
the fSmpiro,” because twenty- one out # of the 
forty appeals to bo heard are from the Indian 
Courts. Mr. Pola k replies : 

Now, whilst it is a matter for congratulation 
tluft Indian litigants have sufficient faith in the 
substantial justice meted out to them by our 
Imperial# Court of Appeal to come hore for the 
final adjudication of their claims in undiminished 
numbers, surely it is wrong to draw the inference 
that Indians arenas a people, more litigious than 
are the inhnnitants of the other parts of tho 
Empire. Figures may be made to prove anything 
but^ v^ature to think that, in this case, they can 
legitimately be made to show that, in fact, India 
is ojie of the least? litigious parts «of the Empire. 
Obviously population must enter largely into one’s 
calculations in a matter of this kind. Take 
Canada, Spr example. That Dominion’s population 


is about six millions. If India’s were only 
three • times as greffc, the number of Indian 
appeals, ifyon the basis of the Canadian figures, 
would be at4east twenty-seven. Instead of that, 
India, with a population of 318 bullions, sends 
only twenty-one appeals. And so with all other 
Dominions and faolonies cited. The fact is, of 
coutee, that, apart from other considerations, 
Indians cannot afford the expensive luxury of 
litigation before the Judicial # Committee, save in 
the mbst exceptional cases, which appear to be* 
rarer than in the other Dominions. 

Colonial Naturalisation in Britain 

Nevjsfvipeis in London commenting on tho 
decision of the Appeal Court that Australian 
naturalisation is not held good in Britain 
emphasise that despite the apparent incongruity 
there underlies a paradox of the very principle of 
self-determination and voluntary interdependence 
in imperial matters which was recently proved 
beyond the comprehension of tho enemy. It is 
pointed out that unless the time comes where 
there is representation of the •Dominions in 
Imperial Parliament it must be impossible to en- 
croach upon the privilege of the powers which are 
essential to full self-government in the various 
parts of the Empire and courts must be # bound to 
recognise the existence of local untransferable 
allegiance which is not only in accordance with 
the statute law but with the principles of the 
British Imperial rule. 

" Criminal Justice in Burma 

A Resolution* on Criminal Justice administra- 
tion for 1918, shows reduction of 11,501 cases 
of crime in cises of offence^ against human body 
and property. Whipping sentences have reduced 
cattle theft cases. Despite the reduction Burma 
with 1011 cases affecting life and dneoity, has 
more than double the number of Behai and 
Orissa with more than three times Burma 
population. Reduction in gambling cannot be 
effected while promoters of gambling escape 
punishment* An early reorganisation of judicial 
service in indicated. Increased employment of 
honorary magistrates is suggested. Working of 
preventive sections is improving and the average 
duration of caws has increased and js gravely 
deprecated. The number of shorf sentences is 
decreased but is considered still too high. In 
Upper fturma the scandals ef illegal sentences of 
whipping continues and steps are being taken to 
remedy thiR scandal for which there can be flo 
possible excuse, 
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Indian Women as Nurses 

The Government of Madras, Local and Municipal 
Department (Medical), 1ms issued u G. O, Mo, 530, 
25 th November, lb 10, accepting, with remarks, 
a scheme prepared by Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, 
K c s i , c i k., for the training of Indian women 
as nurses. . r 

The details of the scheme are — 

(1) that the pupils should before admission 

have undergone a course of instruction up to the 
third form in the Government Secondary School 
for (inis at Triplicate or a similar course of' in- 
struction elsewhere ; « 

(2) that they should receive training for a 
poriod of three years in the Victoria Caste and 
Gosha Hospital, Triplicane, and should be paid 
stipends at the rate of Its. 30, 35 anc^ 40 per 
mensem, respectively, during the first, second 
and third years of their course, besides free 
quarters and a* small allowance for servants ; 

(3) that they should be employed after training 
in women’s hospitals or in the women’s wards of 
general hospitals in the Presidency and be given 
a' pay of Its. 40 — 5 (biennial) — 75 per mensem, a 
ration allowance of Rs. 20 per mem-em, a uniform 
allowance of Its 50 per annum, besides free 
qu irfcers <md a small allowance for servants. 

Sir P. S Sivaswami Iyer has informed the 
Government that a friend has offered to pay half 
the cost of training three sets of five pupils each 
who should be either Brahmans '-or high caste 
Hindus and also to pay half of the salary of the 
matron superintendent wlio will, have to be em- 
ployed to supervise their training. ° 

2. The Government are much indebted to Sir 

Sivaswami Iyer for the trouble which he has 
taken in the matter. They approve*of the scheme 
and consider that it should be given a trial. They 
aceopt the offer made by Sir Sivaswami Iyer’s 
friend with thanks and desire Sir Sivaswami Iyer 
to convey to him their cordial appreciation «of his 
generosity. , * 

3. The Surgeon-General is requested to give 
effect to the scheme as soon as possible in consul- 
tation with Sir Sivaswami iyer anil the committee 
of management of the Victoria Gaste^ and Gosha 
Hospital and to submit proposals for the employ- 
ment o£ a matron superintendent end for renting 
a house in the vicinity for her and the pupils. 

4. The extra expenditure in the current year 
should be met by reappropriation. 


The Wai* Disease 

Bronchitis is singled out by Major G. A. Soper, 
U.S.A,, as the most significant disease of the 
war, not even excepting influenzi, on account of 
(1) its direct impairment of efficiency,' (2) its 
relationship to other respiratory diseases, and (3) 
its aid in spreading other infections not strictly 7 
respiratory. In the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal he states that, while always common in 
armies as “ barrack eough,” it was almost univer- 
sal in the Amy and Navy cimps of 1 917 and 
1918. It usually began about ten days after the 
arrival of t^o men, of whom many had an ^cute 
period of lowered efficiency, and it persisted for 
months as a bard, explosive cough. Its seiious- 
t ness as a forerunner of phenomena was not usually 
realized. Exposure, wet feet and sudden cooling 
have been suggested as causes, but Dr. Soper 
finds instead that bronchitis is a crojvd disease — 
probably \ more certainly so than any ^ other. 
People living in the open and under ordinary 
conditions in cities are quite free from it. Those 
who change from isolation to crowding seem to 
be most susceptible, and the soldier, coming from 
ordinary uncrowded surrounding^, lives with 
crowds in barracks, 'amusement resorts, mess 
,halls v instruction rooms, and even in places where 
he makes his purchases. 

The Ayurvedic Conference 

Tho*U. P. Ayurvedic Conference which assem- 
bled in Christmas passed the following Resolutions 
to be sent to the Congress at Amritsar: — 

Please pass one resolution for indigenous sys- 
t terns (a) On 23rd September in reply to Seth 
Nathmal’s question in the Imperial Council, Sir 
William Vincent while referring to the views of 
Provincial Governments said that they thought 
that nothing could be done then for the scientific 
development of Ay urvedic and Unani sy stems. This 
;s greatly disappointing. People’s conference holds 
this view to be wrong (b) Since 12 years All- India 
Ayurvedic Conference has been trying its best for 
the development of indigenous system organising 
vaidyas throughout country. Sir William’s view 
that practitioners of indigenous systems them- 
selves do nothing for progress is uot right, (c) The 
proposed committee for investigating indigenous 
medicines for allopathy’s gain will be of no 
advantage to systems and not fulfil the *L?siye of 
people favouring indigenous systems. Therefore 
Conference prays that consideration of the public 
opinion and utility and scientific basis of systems 
should instantaneously induce Government to look 
to their development. • 
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Dr. Bose’s Discoveries 

Mr Bilfour presided and Mr, Montagu and 
Members of the India Qouncil and prominent 
AugL>- Indiana were present at Dr. Bose’s recent 
lecture in the India Oilhie, Dr. Bose stated that 
he had invented an apparatus enabling the obser- 
vation of the growth of plants which was only 
about one six thousandth of rate # of the progiess 
of a snail. Dr. Bose showed photographs of laige 
old trees in his Institute in Calcutta which, by 
previously amesthetising, he had successfully 
transplanted. The difficulty of transplantation 
lay in the shock of removal and in nerve effects* 
to which plants were equally subject as animals 
Mr. Bdfour referred to Dr. Bose's great roputi 
tion in England and interesting contribution? ho 
had mafto to sconce. • 

New Submarine Detector 

Tim echo method of detecting a submarine was 
developed by a group of English and French 
Scientists in collaboration with Prof. *Langevin of 
the College do France* It* was perfected only just 
before the armistice, says ‘ The University’ -cor^ 
rohpondent. This method depends on the fact 
that intensely high- pitched sound can ho directed 
intv a beam of sound, analogous ton beam of 
light Such a beam used belSw water, *hke 
sem^h light, will detect any submaiim* within a 
ra- 'ws of a mile; for when the beam strikes the 
submarine, an audible echo is heard in the hydro 
puone. • « 

Electric Melting Furnace 

A* olectric melting furnace that may revolu- 
tionise the making of brass has, according to the 
11 Board of Trade Journal, >y been peifectod and 
patented by the U. S. A. Bureau of Mines It 
is known Ss the rocking olectric furu ice. It is 
the result of five years’ experiments by the 
chemist the Bureau, in co-operation with the 
Cornel University, the American Institute of 
Metals, and a number of manufacture! s of brass. 

Tea Stains 

The following is a useful recipe from tho Vopu 
lar Science Siftings ; — 

.^frofcflolution of chloride of lime removes tho 
toa stains.that sometimes appear in teapots and 
cupp. Pour it into tho article to* be cleansed and 
alloflr it tewtand # for a few minutes. Use care- 
fully, as.it burns the fingers if allowed to touch 
them. 


Electri^ Accumulators 

At,*th^ recent British Scientific Products Exhi- 
bition, a novelty in the shape of “ Bipol ” electric 
accumulators was exhibited. TUqjao embody an 
entirely new departure ; the paste is carried on a 
frame of specially treated wood, with a' sulphuric 
aci$ electrolyte. Tht^ result is that an accumula- 
tor of the same size and weight as a dry cell can, 
it is claimed, be made with two and a half to 
4;hree times the watt-hour capacity. The accumuy 
lators are made in a variety of forms, and one of 
their most valuable features is their ability to 
retain a charge for several months .• 

* * Sound-Ranging Progress 

Tlie war’s most interesting engineering devo- 
lopment is thought by Sir Charles A. Parsons to 
have been the extensive application of sound- 
listening for guidance. The sound-ranging appa- 
ratus of J?rof. Bragg and Son indicated tho 
position Of an enemy gun from the succession of 
tho electrically-recorded times at which the gun’s 
sound-wave passed over a numbejr of receiving 
stations, and this# device enabled tj^e Allies to 
concentrate their fire on the troublesome gun. A 
single good set of observations gave the position 
within fifty yards at a range of 7, GOO yards. 
Experiments by tho French began in 1914, and 
by the end of 1917 sound-ranging had become 
important along the whole front, about 30,000 
locations having been made in 1917 A great 
variety of sensitive instruments — based on micro- 
phones and magnetophones — w T ero brought out 
for detecting submarines. The hydrophones of 
Prof. Bragg aruf Capt. Ryan — adaptations of the 
telephone transmitter — located underwater sound 
and its direction* and’were especially successful 
when used in pairs, wflth a receiver for each ear. 
Directional wireless and explosions — the latter 
effective up to 500 miles — are new methods of guid- 
ing ships and Sircraft in fogs from known stations. 

The Revolution in Science 

In a communication made to the meeting of 
the itoyal hoijetg Sir Joseph Larmor proposed a 
reconstruction of the essentials of the Einstein 
Theory, which makes it a Jlieory of correspondence 
between different modes of specifying the activity 
of physical systems, and only indirectly a theory 
of relativity.* In this form, at ifny rate, there 
seemec^to be no warrant for a gravitational dis- 
placement of those spectra l lines of the light from 
the sun and stars which astronomers have looked 
for in vain ; while the other consequences are 
retained. 
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Mr. M^tagu’s Statesmanship 

Truth writes of Mr. Montagu’s achievements in 
connection with the passing of the "Indian Reform 

Bill:— • 

Mr. Edwin Montagu deserves all the compli- 
ments he has received pn the skill and ability 
with which he has conducted the. Government of 
India Bill through the Joint Select Committee 
and its final stages in the House of Commons. 
In fact, from beginning to end, the Bill has been 
his work. It has been touched up f probably to 
its advantage, during its passage through Com- 
mittee, but substantially it does little more frhan 
translate into legislative form the Montugu- 
Chelmsford Report, the credit for whose author- 
ship belongs more to the Indian Secretary than 
to the Indian Viceroy. Mr. Montagu . has had 
collaborators, he received hints and suggestions 
from Indians and Anglo Indians, but the broad 
conception was* his own, and it was he who 
supplied the driving energy that has carried the 
Bill over every obstacle, It is a great achieve- 
ment in statesmanship for a comparatively young 
man — he is not yet forty-one. 

Mr. Montagu is a Jew. India kindled his 
Oriental imagination as it did that of Disraeli 
before him. One Jew imperialised India, another 
has now laid the foundations of responsible self- 
government in India. The late Lord Svvaythling, 
a venerable looking m&n, vpry like ^.Michael 
Angelo’s “ Moses ” in the ilesh, was a familiar 
figure in the Peers’ Gallery once n year, when his 
son, then Under Secretary (or Intfia, was unfold- 
ing the Indian Budget with glamour of style and 
language, Mr Montagu was a political protege 
of Mr. Asquith’s. Great was the astonishment in 
Parliamentary circles when, in the summer of 
1917, he entered Mr. Lloyd George’s Government 
as Secretary for India. There was talk of 
ingratitude, but the India Office was a glittering 
prize to an ambitious joung jmaij conscious of 
great powers, and eager; to dedicate them' to the 
service of the Indian people. 

What will come eventually of this "great experi- 
ment no on# can tell, but we had better be pre- 
pared for a certain amount of trouble. On the 
one side, there will be t reactionaries greedy for 
evidence* that the experiment ia. a disastrous 
mistake ; on the other, there will be a correspond- 
ing disposition to attribute any trouble that 
arises to the limitations of the Act, and to 


clamour for further concessions. Either the 
oxporimont will end in hopeless failure, and have 
to be dropped, or it will be merely the first of 
many stops in thfi same direction. Which it is 
to be will depend primarily on the ability of the 
Indians to make the present measure a success 
and thereby justify a further advane’e; but it 
will also depend a good deal on the way the 
experiment is regarded and treated in this 
country, For the present, the responsibilities of 
the Government, in India and at home, will 
rather bo increased than reduced, and it is more 
our duty than before to inform ourselves 
intelligently about what is going on in India, 

Lord Selborne on Lord Sinha 

In the House qf Lords Lord Selborne congratu- 
lating Lord Sinha on the passing of the India Bill, 
pointed out that Lord Sinha was the first Indian 
British subject to be a member of the llovse of 
Lords and that he should take his seat with the 
object of carrying the Bill through the House 
with the skill he had shown was a landmark in 
the connection between the United Kingdom 
and India, tie hoped that Lord Siuha would bo 
spared many years to make the Act a success, 

<* Mr. Lloyd George 

“ Lot us be frank, xln assured hold on 
principle is not one of Mr. Lloyd George’s strong 
points,”* says thq Manchester Guardian, “ We 
Are not. imputing moral blame. It is simply that 
his mind does not work in that way. 

“ He has impulses, he has visions, he has very 
often the shrewdest possible perception of the 
possibilities of a situation, he has decision and 
courage with which, when he sees his way, or 
thinks hq, sees it, to seize on a particular expedient, 
to follow a particular course ; but he is not given 
to thinking out a problem to ita end and shaping 
his course with an eye not to an immediate object 
but to a comparatively remote one.” ' 

A Satire on Gen. Dyer 

A correspondent, in the Pioyieer appeals to the 
generous public of India for a suitable memorial 
to Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, Gen. Dyer and Col. 
Frank .Johnson. Who could believe that this is 
written in earnest : 

“ A. grateful country has shown its apprecia- 
tion of patriots who saved the Empire du»if3g,the 
great war by bestowing on them various large 
rewards. Why should not we in' ; India show our 
appreciation of Sir Michael O’Dwyor,^ Genera) 
Dyer and Colonel Johnson in a similar manner? ” 

Could Dean Swift beat that ? 
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* The Assam Association. 

The following are seme of the important 
Resolutions passed at the Annual Conference 
of the Assam Association held at Barpeta on the 
27th 28th and 29th December last : — 

“That this Association is grateful to His Majesty 
the King- Emperor for the most moirtentous spm pathe- 
tic ,md affectionate Proclamation giving His Majesty's 
Royal assent to the Bill and directing Viceroy to 
exercise Royal clemency to the political prisoners in 
India in fullest measure ” 

“That this Association urges on the Government 
of India to grant a fair number of Army Commissions 
every year to Assamese who contributed a large 
number of mon to the Army and Labour Corps in 
the Into war and requests the Local Administration 
to im#o in fhe matter at an early date.’ 4 • 

1 Tliat this Associate i expresses its deep resent- 
ment. at the treatment meted out by the Chief 
Commissioner, Sir Boatson Bell in the Council 
meeting to Eat Bahadur P. D. Chaliha and his 
tailor ’ to get redress >t the hand of the India Govern- 
ment and the (•inference, is in entire agreement with 
too jiows expressed J)v tym in the Council ah nit 
f/pi'iin-tradc* a. id also athrms the resolution passed in 
tins connection by Um Executive Committee, of Use 
,‘W' i tn Association. ” 

That this Association most strongly condemn** 
t.J e actions of the authorities with regard to flir* 
i strcmolv deplorable actions taken in tin* Piinnb 
a"J expresses sympathy with the unfortunate* ne >pff« 
11m it and Administration for the noble* manner n 
v,.'h they conducted thoinselvos in tin* lmar of 
U,. I.” 

“That this Association strongly urges on the* 
Government that the persons who are responsible 
lor the atrocious actions committed in the Punjab 
should be adequately punished and that sLej^s be taken 
to make tho repetition of such action impossible in 
future. ” 

“That this Association is emphatically of opinion 
that tho # trade of opium and ganja bv the (Jove r»- 
nfont is prejudicial to the interests of the Assa- 
mese and strongly presses on the Government 
tho abojition of tho trade within a period ot fen 
years ” 

“That this Association, while feeling grateful for 
the passing of the Reform-Bill, cannot but state that 
it has fallen far short of our expectation ” 

“That this .Association is of opinion that the 
people should loyally co-operate with the Govern- 
ment Jfl make the Reform Scheme a complete 
success but at the same time considers it neces- 
sary to ‘continue to agitato constitutionally for 
the attainment or the full responsible Government.” 

“ That fliis Association records its sense of profound 
disappointment at the differential treatment meted 
out to ^.ssam in the Transference of Subjects m 


connection with the Reform-Scheme and strongly 
urges that Fishery, Ijprests, P.W.D. and Excise be in- 
amoflgst # the Transferred Subjects in Assam.” 

“ That this Conference, while thanking the Govern- 
ment for fhe retention of the Goalpara District 
within the Province of Assam, strongly deprecates 
the movement set on foot and the procedure 
adopted by a tfery small soction of the interested 
persons for the transfer of tho district to Bengal by 
unduly inducing unwilling persons to sign their 
memorial.’' 

* The Liberals in India 

With reference to the organisation and working 
of the Liberal Federation, the Mast session of 
tho JMpderate Conference passed the following 
Resolutions : — 

U The Liberal Party of India will work for the 
success of the constitutional reforms by following a 
policy of co-operation, and of promoting good under- 
standing among the different communities and inte- 
rests it! tjio country. It will aim at a higher standard 
ol national efficiency by means of administrative re- 
forms, the wider spread of education, the improve- 
ment. of public health, economic development, and 
amelioration of the condition of the backward classes 
of the population. # 

2. The organisation of the Liberal Party shall be 
known as the “National Liberal Federation of India,” 
and tho future sessions of the All-India Moderate 
Conference shall bo designated the Annual Sessions of 
the “ National Liberal Federation.” 

а. The Indian Association of Calcutta, tho Bengal 
National Liberal League, the National Liberal Asso- 
ciation of Western India, tho Deccan Sabha of Poona, 
the Madras Liberal League, ' tho United Provinces 
Liberal Association, the National Liberal League of 
fhe Central Provinces and Borar, and other Liberal 
Associations or Leagues which may adopt the objects 
arid methods of^he National Liberal Federation* and‘ 
may beficlmittod by tfic Council (hereinafter referred 
to) shall he the component parts of the National Libe- 
ral Federation of India. 

4. The work of the Federation shall he carried on 
between one annual session and another by a Council 
consisting of not more than fifteen members from 
each province* in addition to office-bearers, elected at 
the annual session. 

The office-bearers shall be the President of the last 
previous animal session of the Federation, who will ho 
the Chairman of the Council; the ex-presidents, who 
will fee the*V iVe-Gh a i rtn an, and two General Secreta- 
ries. § 

• • • 

5. Members of the Council shall pay an annuul 
subscription of Rs. 25. 

б. The Members of Associations or T&agucs which 

are component pijrts of the Federation and such other 
persons as nfay bo elected by their Committees are 
eligible for Membership ofr the annual sessions of the 
Federation. T^hoso who attend the sessioipshall pay 
a foe of Rs. . r >. • 

7. The Council shall take all necessary steps to 
carry on work in India and in England. 
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pthe Sikh League 

' The Sikh League which was inaugurated very 
recently opened its li st s s on at the Bande- 
Mitiranri Hill, A»mit*ar oi» 1 1 »c 27th ultimo. 
There way a luge gathering >f let ding Sikhs and 
ft number of hdtes wore also piemen t. The Hon 
Srirdar G.ijan Singh presided. 

Mr. Sint Singh proposing the formal election 
of tin President su’d tint though they were few 
the assembly was fully representative. He referred 
to the Royal Proclamation and pointed out* that 
the new Sikh League was a ti iumph of the f >ii n - 
ciple of demooiney. Sirdar Narrnan Siugfi of 
Gujiunwala supported tho Resolution and appealed 
to the Sikhs to tn irch hand in hand with JVJoslems 
nnl Hindus on tho road to progress. 

The president in the eouise of his address sai l 
that the Royal Proclamation would he regarded 
as ft new Magna Charta for Indii He pleaded 
for more extended special representation of Sikhs 
and demanded that one member out of three in 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, should be a 
Sikh. Tie also appealed to the Government to 
liberalise the new Arms Aet rules as far as the 
Sikhs were concerned and hoped the community 
would maintain iLs unity. 

The Kumaon Conference 

The third session of the Kumaon Conference 
was held on the 22nd and 2?Jrd instants under 
the presidentship of Rti Bahadur Pandit Badri 
Dutt. About five f hundrcd reptesenbitiv»s 
attended from G »rhwal, Naini 'f'al and ^Almora, 
Great enthusiasm prevailed Among other re- 
Bolutions thanking Mr. Montagu, and Lord 
Sinha for the reforms, s> mpathiziqg with tho 
Punjab, a revision of the forest settlement anil 
immediate affiliation to Lie High Court, ex ten 
sion of education m I industries were passed. 

The Temperance Conference.* 

At the sixteenth sessions of the ^*11 India 
Temperance Conference held on Sunday the 29th 
December at Amritsar Pandit M davi>ii who pre- 
sided said in the course of his address that if the 
present, excise policy continued the # <joriKiio pt on 
of liqu.»r would go op increasing. He sail that 
earnest ondeavour would certainly succeed in 
getting i»d of the evil. The Hon. Mr. Sikhir 
Singh who tyjok the chair on Pundit Mali vita's 
departure to the Congress Subjects Committee 


meeting after his address, denied that the prin- 
ciple of taxation meant prohibition. Mow that 
Excise was becoming a transferred subject he had 
every hope that ' if Indians would unanimously 
ask for total prohibition Ministers in charge 
would certainly listen, and put an end to the 
worst enemy of society, A number of resolutions 
were passed inviting the attention of the 
leaden s of public opinion and others to impress 
upon the people the need for abstemiousness 
urging other Ifcoal Governments to follow the 
example of the Punjab and Bengal and prohibit 
juvenile smoking, pressing Government to intro- 
duce total prohibition, oxpipssrng sati* faction that 
Excise was a ttnnsf erred subject, asking for 
Restrictions of facilities for sale of liquor, and 
suggesting to GcA eminent to deal sympathetically 
w J th the problems of counter-attractions. 

* AFl-India Music Conference.' 

The All- India Music Conference was opened at 
Benares on the 1 9th December l»v the Maharajah of 
Benares Ra ja Mehichand, (Jhairn an of the Recep- 
tion Committee welcomed the visitors who had come 
from rbfterent puts The proceedings commen- 
ced with a Sanskrit slnka followed b\ a Hindi song. 
Several Indian States sent their representatives. 
Mr Fnzec IDhumm ‘-poke in favour of an Indian 
noidemy of nnsii* which w r as outlined at the first 
Conference An sociation has been incorporated 
h) aid of it at l> 1 Li Mr. Frodelin of Barodn 
lead a p-qVr nn musical notatiin and Vishnu 
Digsniber oxi*l ‘I? rd pi.-i iicnl win k done by Chan- 
riharwa Mahavidi :I. i\m after which an interesting 
musical proj/Vamn c war gone through. 

Burma M. E Conference 

The Bmtrn Mo loin Educational Conference 
opene l at B in goon on Ike 27. Dr Znuddin of 
Alifjru'h who v. ms to h liv’d presided was unable to 
ti M'ol to Hinrni end Dr. Abdul Rahmar'i took his 
piwf The lion. Mr. Jamal, Chairman of tho 
lire. juion i Vuniiiit toe in the course of his address 
extended a liefuty w. Iconic to the delegates and 
v.sitnrs a Mi sketched the progress of Moslem 
education in Burma 

Thorn arc- pew he said, :00,000 Moslem scholars 
in pid be and private schools compared with 
1,100 in 190H. Owls’ education has nlto Wn 
deveb ped Ini' sutlers from lack of ^qualified 
teachers. “ 

A letter was read from the LieutenriYit- 
Governor regretting his absence and expressing 
good wishes for the conference's success, 
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shall we Ever have equality ? 

• by • 

Mr. S. JACKSON COLEMAN. 


HROUGHOUT fche world to day there is an 
ever- growing force advancing the claims of 
ttie democracy. New understandings are 
being born, new concepts of social order 
are being evolved. Men are everywhere dream- 
ing golden dreams of Utopia, of not only a new 
heaven but also a new earth. u Hum^n interests 
first ” has ever^een the slogan of the growing 
democratic army, and*to nflany, in fact, it seems 
pregnant with the fulfilment of promise. Idealist^ 
and realist aro alike imbued with the vague flut- 
teiings of aspiring humanity towards a new world 
in .which oppression shall be unknown, and of 
which the dominating spirit shall be the magic* 
woj f d “ Equality.” • 

# lt is undoubtedly this ideal of Equality which 
is the driving force behind those periodical strike # 
epidemics that sweep the planet, wave on wave. 
It. is the stubborn, almost unconscious conviction 
that^all men are “ equal ” in the sight ^)f God, 
irrespective of class or caste, colour or creed, 
which is the heart* beat of the great democratic 
movements of our time. As the clouds of igno^ 
ra«ce are* dispersing, in fact, the worker is showing 
a far truer international and altuistic instinct, 
and although problems of industrialism quite 
naturally occupy a large place in Labour’s present 
activity, they profoundly misinterpret the philoso- 
phy and temper of Labour who imagine that 
concern for domestic difficulties exclude either an 
outlook or programme for wider obligations. 

Butrlthat is this equality that is to be the sign 
manual of the .new world ? Is it a demand for 
.“•quality of opportunity,” — that is, an equal 
chance fot every* baby born into the world to reach 
the highest of which it is capable? No man who 
calls hiiftself a good citizen could carp at such a 
demand! If it be a claim, however, for a* levelling 


of mankind 11 do^n” to the average, every good 
citizen will fight against such a proposal, and he 
will havfc Jhe experience of evolution on his side 
in so doiag, for all evolution consists of a levell- 
ing “ up.” 

The only equality that is worth anything is the 
chance to develop,# Many are not aljowed, under 
present conditions, this opportunity, and the 
community loses by not recognising this need. 

It is a poteworthy fact that nearfy every 
advanced thinker, whether one takes Fuch widely 
divergent types as Anatole France, H. G. Wells, 
or Bernard Shaw, agrees that this is a primary 
consideration. 

^There is, of course, no such thing as u Equality 
Differentiation of type is # the very law of life. 
The strength oi* England, in fact, has always come 
from the diversity o^its interests and its training. 
Their schools have not suflQpred from the pitiless 
uniformity which is a curse in some other countries. 
It cannot be said of Great Britain as Matthew 
Arnold said of Germany — that at •elevt.n o’clock 
on each day c^very child in the country is repeat- 
ing the same lesson. Uniformity is a vice and 
if we are to succeed it is essential that individua- 
lism should be developed to the utmost extent. 
Every mao Joo should be allowed to develop 
in hisoftn way. 

In the new world thatjs opening out to us we 
shall therefore have greater differentiation, that 
is greater inequality. The whole attitude, at 
times, of the* manual to the mental worker would 
perhaps appear to indicate that he is not wholly 
exempt from Jbhe vice which he impute to the 
class above him. For is there not a taint of 
snobbishness in manual toil ? Have we not now 
and again heard a loud voice sung regarding the 
superiority of those who work with thefr hands ? 
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Indeed, when Labour tells uff that it is not«pulied 
up and has no proud looks there are &bme who 
cannot help smiling at an obvious piece of 
irony. 

Greater equality of opportunity — yes. Greater 
equality of brain and of capacity to achieve — no. 
When the bottom dog demands “ Equality ” he is 
really demanding, even though he does not always 
realise it consciously, (greater economic equality— r 
not greater intellectual equality, which would be 
to ask that cart horses should win the Derby or 
that Persimmons should plough. 

Equality never comes and never can r come. 
Each stage of humanity's progress brings its- own 
problems and with them its new inequalities. 
The manual — worker, of course, must realise in 
any case, however, that the brain — worker is the 
pivot of industrial life ; that he is, in short, the 
chrysalis that turns the caterpillar of Labour into 
the butterfly of Wealth. The risk in these times 
is not in overlooking the ordinary worker’s claim 
of juBt consideration, but rather that the ordinary 
worker in being sophisticated by demogogy may 


forget that, divorced from the conceiving and 
directing brain, he will himself inevitably become 
the sport of cbsmic forces. Indeed, the true 
harmony of the world lies in the co operation of 
intellect and labour to <( the daily round, the 
common task,” which is the lot of mortals. Any 
other doctrine a good citizen wilP reject and 
anathematise as not of saving faith for the race. 

The new world must have its *' spiritual aristo- 
cracy ” of which Wells has written. The world, in 
fact, will always have its aristocracies. The hew- 
ers of wo8d must invariably bo directed and 
the drawing of water must ever be planned. But 
the new world will demand as leaders not men 
r who are superior by virtue of birth or rank but 
men who are superior by reason of brain and 
spirit. So long, indeed, as men breathe and 
struggle and love, so long will the' inferior soul 
pay its willing tribute to the superior. It is un- 
doubtedly through leadership and leaders that 
mankind advances ; its prophets and philosophers 
are its guiding stars. Without such an article of 
faith democfacy is impossible. • 
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commendable feature is noticeable in this 
book.* The old missionary spirit which 
used to be aggressive, and the assumption 
of a tone of superiority and of contempt 
towards the Hindu religion have given place to a 
spirit of reasoned criticism and of chastanod 
introspection. The authors no doubt say that 
the salvation of the world must depend upon its 
adhesion to Christian tenets. They, at the ..same 
time admit, 1 just as Christianity at the first had 
its hardest fight not with gross idolatry bub with 
a paganism which Christian influences had 
refined, so • we to-day are confronted with a 
Hinduism very different in its emphasis from that 
of a century or so ago. 1 It is not e^sy to 
understand whether the authors ^attribute this 

Redemption, Hindu and Christian ; by Sydney Cave, 
D. D. The Religious Quest of India Series. Humphrey 
Milford— Oxford University Press, 


new view point in regard to Hinduism as having 
resulted* from any transformation in that religion 
itself or from any adjustment in the angle of vision 
of the critics. The truth is that the Hind u religion 
}s so complex and many-sided that, unless a person 
has the capacity and the wide outlook which 
impartial criticism demands, he is sure to mis- 
direct himself and to mislead others. " On an 
inspired occasion, Swami Yivekananda said that 
the greatest recommendation of the Hindu 
religion is its adaptability and progressiveness. 
If I remember rightly, his illustration was some- 
thing to this effect. Whereas other forms of 
religion provide ks adherents with but &tte ^coat 
with which the young, the middle-aged, the old, the 
male, and the female have to fit themselves, the 
Hindu religion provides each of its votaries with 
different habiliments suited to his age, intellectual 
capacity and station in life, Those vho have 
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studied our religion in all its aspects can alone 
appreciate this singular pronouncement. The 
child in its early years is brought up to revere 
Qod in a form suited to its understanding. The 
pupil in the school has a different ideal. The' 
standard for the young man is not the same as 
for the old. The systems of Philosophy known 
as the Adwaita, the Visishtadwaita, and the 
Dwaita have been propounded t(\ suit tempera- 
ments and intellectual attainments of varying 
kinds. Through all these phases of thought and 
through all these forms of worship, there runs one 
single thread leading the worshipper to salvation. 
Persons who do not understand this grand 
conception speak of Hindu religion either as 
obstruse and ununderstandable philosophy or as 
superstition and idolatry. This would remind 
the Hitidu of the simple fable of the ele|)hanf and 
of the four blind men who wanted to propound 
their theory about it. One found that the 
elephant felt like a broom stick, another that it 
was like a mortar and so on. It is the same with 
persons who appraise with imperfect knowledge 
the value of Hindu religion. * 

In the book under review, although commend* 
able efforts have been made to understand and 
appreciate the underlying principles of Hindu 
religion, it must be said that thp authors. do not 
exhibit a full grasp of all the various aspects of 
ot r religion, I will take one instance. In 
C;hap. II dealing with the theories of redemption 
J a Hindu and of a Christian, the fc authors say^ 
that the true spirit of a Yogi is to fly away from 
the world, to regard this mundane existence as an 
illusion and to concern himself eotuyly with 
contemplation divorced from action. Now, it the 
learned authors had studied the Bhagavad Gita 
closely, they would have noticed that Sri Krishna 
lftis been* anxious to impress upon Arjuna that 
action is not inconsistent with the attainment of 
the highest Perfection. The Lord distinctly 
refers to Janaka and says it is by action alone 
that that great Raja Rishi attained salvation. 
Ke might have referred to Bhishma, His own 
contemporary ^ for imparting the same lesson. 
What the Lord teaches is not that a man should 
flyaway from the world and shut himself up in 
secluded places for the purpose* of obtaining 
Nirvana but to^ontinue to discharge the duties 
falling to his lot faithfully and thereby attain 
salvation. The cardinal principle inculcated 
is that such action should be done not with a 
view if reap the fruits thereof hut in the , belief 


that file, duty has to be done for its own sake. 
Detachment is enjoined not from action but from 
the desire to* be a participator in Us fruits 

The authors are apparently of opinion that the 
root idea abotft inaction is traceable to the 
theory of previous sin#and ojf incarnation. Just 
the reverse. The theory of previous sin and of 
incarnation is intended to stimulate men to so 
torrect themselves as to free themselves from its 
crampling influences in future births. One of 
the aims is to explain the fundamental inequali- 
ties at birth which men possess in tfhe opportuni- 
ties of •life and in the environments which 
surround them. It is not a theory which in any 
sense leads a man^to give up action. 

The learned writers extol the teachings of 
Christ, Jbecause according to them, Christ never 
counselled the fleeing away from the temptations 
of this "world. If they had examined the root 
idea of the Gita, they would ffave seen that Sri 
Krishna’s teachings, while in no way counselling 
the devotee to give up the worljl, teach the 
necessary corollary namely, the doing of action in 
a spirit of detachment. The authors recognise 
that Christanity will be judged, not unnaturally, 
by its failure to restrain its professors from 
coveting property and from committing heinous 
sins in God’s name, as was done in the late 
war ; but, they say it is not because Christanity 
is at fault but because the particular adherents of 
tfhat faith had been inherently wicked. One can 
speak oT any faith in *the same tone. To the 
credit of Hinduism, it must be said that it 
recognises wars hh* inevitable and that, fhey are 
oCOMMonnll n* £ hstirf to puige w< i l i «»f a 

gre*t. cfeal that is •bad in it aim to cn >M>< n t.lie 
spirit of man in order to enable hipi to work out 
the ideals of a nobler life — of purity, love and 
d isin teres fcedfne sg . 

I do not propose to say anything more about 
the book. I must say that the criticisms in the 
boo]f are {aif and that, throughout, the authors 
exhibit a desire to truly appreciate the truths of 
the religion which they efiticise. If Hindus have 
to find fault with that criticism, it is not because 
that the spirit with which the hpok has been 
written is iat .fault but becausp the knowledge 
necessary for writing such a bo^k has not been 
adequate. £Tone the las$ I would recommend to 
all Hindus a careful study of this book* as it is a 
sincere attempt to deal with a difficult subject in 
a spirit of friendly criticism and comment. 
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N the last day of January there was a 
more than intelligent anticipation ' in 
money circles of the coming confession 
of faith in .currency affairs, Calcutta 
showed up an advance in sterling exchange 
to 2s. 7d., while Bombay closed up with 
a firm quotetipn of 2s. 6|d. On Monday Olympus 
spoke out its creed to all whom it concerned ; and 
while the devotees at His shrine in thd East 
shouted Hallelujahs, the pagans in the Western 
gate raised alarming cries and suffered to witness 
the defeat of their favoured God. And exchange 
settled down to its true value in gold. „ 

It is difficult to deny an ability of effort and 
toil to the Babingtron Commissioners. They have 
presented to us a masterly summary of war-time 
conditions in tiie Indian monetary world and the 
value of thecBurvey is not diminished by tffe 
elaborate apologias which they have offered at 
every stage for the successive emergency mea- 
sures adopted by the Government of India. The 
Committee set out with the super-human task to 
devise means and methods to “ ensure a stable 
gold exchange standard" and if they are 
hoist with their own petard in their pain- 
ful search after the elusive stability, it # is 
not due to want of, toil and labojir. They 
wanted stability ; they have «urged ' a gold- 
linking of the Rupee as a preferable measure to 
being Jacks to sterling, But a gold basis becomes 
very awkward and at tupes dangerous if no 
reality is given to a free trade in the yellow 
metal, and out Tritons did not shirk the task : 
they have opened the Royal Mint at Bombay to 
free gold coinage plus a small brassage ! And \so 
the redoubtable gold exchange standard is said to 
have been saved. But what is left of it, one can 
only conjecture. f t « P 

The recommendations of theCurrency^fclommit- 
tee may with advantage, be grouped under two 
heads— (i) External policy and (ii) Internal 
faith. Wtf will consider them one" by one. 

1. EXTERNAL POLIOY. ", 

Para X of tHfc Oomnpitjtee’s summaiy of conclu- 
sions reads : — * 

V The stable relation to be established between 
the rupee aijd gold should be at the rate of ten 
rupees to one sovereign, or in other words, at the 


"rate of one rupee for l'l'30016 grains of fine gold 
both for foreign exchange and internal circula- 
tion." 

It is necessary to grasp the full import 
of this change. Rupee has hitherto been 
fixed in its exchange value with respect to 
pound stewing, and pound sterling was the ideal 
stable currency till the great war began. It no 
longer holds that premier position ; it has been 
ousted by the Almighty Dollar and like a fickle 
'maiden Rupee has now changed her clothespeg 
and definitely cast in her lot with the powerful 
rival. The jilting is substantial enough for an 
award of [heavy damages against the Rupbe, and 
while we have no doubt that the Rupee will suffer 
the immediate evil consequences of her change of 
heart through a grave injury to her export trade, 
we are not so sanguine if the jilted lover will be 
permitted to gather the damages. It is more likely 
that Indian trade will fttvouf- to be diverted to a 
foliar basis, but the material weight of this 
aspect will not be very significant if British houses 
control the market through merit of their wares 
and not depend on favours from the exigencies of 
currency *patch work. 

The plain meaning of the new policy is that the 
exchange value of the Rupee will be fixed in gold 
henceforth at the rate of one rupee to two 
•shillings gok, but it does not necessarily mean 
that one rupee .vill be equal to two shillings 
sterling. The English currency is practically all 
paper no'tv and the Bradbury is heavily depreciated 
— the measure of depreciation being the 
cross London. — New York rate of exchange which 
to-day stands at about 3 25 dollars to ore poupd 
sterling — a discount of 33.3 per cent. . This de- 
preciation as reflected in the acquisition rate for 
11 30016 grains of fine gold indicates the ex* 
change value of the Rupee in sterling and the 
Rupee is worth to-day (very nearly 3 shillings 
(Bradbury), 

By this new dispensation there is at present 
achieved no stability in the sterling- rujjee ex- 
change, but dollar, being the representative tfhr- 
rency unit of the one free gold market, u becomes 
the governing factor of Indian exchange. As ,the 
English pound regains its former ievel, the Rupee 
exchange will move towards it until at the achieve- 
ment of the pre-war Anglo-American frate of 
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4*8666 dollars to one pound sterling, Rupee will 
bedbme 2 shillings in gold as well^as in sterling, 

The Ogmmittee has arrived at * this conclusion 
for deslerling the rupee after grave thought and 
consideration and no one vail deny the force of 
advantages* which prevailed upon the members to 
decide for a gold basis of the Rupee. Very co- 
gently they argue for ruling out debasement and 
inconvertibility — operations, the initiation of 
which redounds in the long run tcP the discredit 
and bankruptcy of the governing powers even 
though they be forced to resort to them through 
stress of circumstances. 

But as one reads and grasps the logic of argu- 
ments so ably adduced to show the necessity of , 
stability and the methods proposed for ensuring 
it, one cannot help wondering if the Committee 
were at all influenced by deeper methods, in annl- 
# ysis or by a far seeing provision to distinguish 
between transitory and ultimate effects. As a 
matter of external policy they considered stabili- 
ty of exchange to be an “ important facility rather 
than a: essentyil condition.” Very rightly too 
they insist that a new # and higher level of ex- 
change does not permanency injure the export 
trade or stimulate the imports. We have had so* 
many harrowing reports and statements about 
the everlasting injury to our export trade through 
a rise in the exchange value of tbe Rupee that it 
is but proper to enter an emphatic protest against* 
thisliasty conclusion. Nobody will cTeny that 
disturbance in exchange re-acts evilly.on trade as 
or y disturbance would. The injury t^ the export # 
trade of India — and it has * been grave — comes 
and has come directly from the uncertainty bear- 
ing element in the exchange and not frpm the 
high level. It is the abrupt jerks, the unknown 
tomorrow’s rates that impede exports. If 
it could be forseen that a rise in exchange is a # 
pemanenf tendency and the new higher level be 
stabilised, the export trade can suffer no more 
than the initial set-back by the disturbance in tbe 
original evenflow. The masterly analysis of 
Professor Marshall as presented in the shape of 
a memorandum to the Gold and Silver Commis- 
sion of 1888 provides a convincing argument and 
it is refreshing to read in the Babington Report 
thafc^ ^ 

“ if exch&Qge is made stable at a ne\fc level, we 
•believe that these«efifects [i.e., stimulus to imports 
and 'impediments to exports] are in the main 
transitory and do* not continue beyond the period 
necessary JFor wages and other elements of cost to 
adjust tl^&selves to new conditions.” 


An<f thp arguments of the Report are convin- 
cing enough in thta respect that a higher level of 
exchange has become a real fajjt for India, 
that a forced reversion to the X>ld parity 
would introduce strains which the economic fabric 
of the Indian body politic is not strong enough 
to bear. It would be^olly indeed for economic 
experts to utter currency prophecies and the 
Commissioners candidly confess that their recom- 
mendations for altering the basis of the rupee 
hypothecate a regime of high prices and short 
supplied for a long time and that the transition 
will be # wy slow and gradual. They point out 
that , w if contrary to expectations, a great and 
rapidjall in world prices were to take place, a new 
element of disturbance would be introduced and 
it would become necessary to consider the prob- 
lem afaesh.” We have here a confession of 
limitation* The new catechism in currency 
teaches Rupee-Dollar exchange stability ; it cir- 
cumscribes its own sphere of effective action to a 
regime of high prices and gradual ^change. The 
panacea offered to As is after all not a^cure against 
all evils henceforth ; but serves as a mere stopgap 
for the particularly evil winds that threaten the 
plucid flow of India's monetary needs. X change 
in the course or a diversion of the track would 
necessitate a fresh diagnosis and another prescrip- 
tion. 

We may grant all the credit asked for the new 
policy and still enquire, have we really secured 
stability ?— stability which was the prime 
mover of Oqpimitlfcee’s thoughts. I have 
grave daubts as to Jiow far the new policy 
will permanently effect jibe cure. Stability 
conveys tp one the ufea of evenness in mo- 
tion. It is equilibrium not only under 
static conditions but we imply what* perhaps may 
be called a dynamic equilibrium — a conception not 
unfamiliar in Mathematics. A currency is stable 
if the value of the purchasing power of a unit 
remains steady over a period. Exobange is stable 
if the, value pf the currency unit in terms of 
similar ifnits of "foreign countries remains the 
same ovef 1 a period. We can have a stable 
exchange and a stable currency and there is 
distinction between the two. The »Babington 
Committee has qpncerned itself exclusively with 
stability in ’exchange and given hardly any 
thought directly to the* ftnpact of a currency 
method on purchasing power parity. This is, a 
defect which through neglect festers the economic 
machine and puts out of gear the mbst perfect 
mechanism. % 
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One would not like to say that stable (exchange 
is bad, for it is not, but we must realise that its 
usefulness i^riimited, To the vast millions of 
users of currency media the thing more 
important and significant is 'the purchasing 
power stability — tjie virtue of obtaining 
the same amount of ‘ work ’ or labour after a 
period. They require a dynamic equilibrium in 
the costs of living and in matters of deferred obli- 
gations. I do not deny that there are inter rela- 
tional effects but 1 must insist that currency stab- 
ility as distinguished from exchange stability is 
the more immediate and more vital problem of 
the two. The latter is a minor issue and depends 
as much on our wayward methods as on the fick- 
leness of the foreign currency policies. Attention 
has been exclusively directed to the exchange 
issue because of the nearnei>s of the trouble, 
while the real stability problem is always before 
us — abnormal events tend to push it to the back- 
ground So far aslhe Committee now reporting 
has ignored this problem, it h^s lost contact with 
the most vital factor in reconstruction. 

Then again now that the Xlupee is linked to gold 
we are told to go to sleep in content. You can 
always transform your 11 30016 grains of fine 
gold into a Rupee and the latter is thereby rend- 
ered stable. The evil doings of Bradbury are 
visiting its own head, but we are promised rupee- 
sterling stability as soon as the pound re- 
gains its par level. By reasoning in this 
style we deliberately grant a hypothesis 
which seems to require no proctf and hardly any « 
refutation, the hypothesis* e g . that • gold has 
a fixed value per . 86 — »a doctrine as 

false as it is misleading. Gold is as much a 
commodity ojs a winter cabbage ; only it doesn’t 
go bad by sultry weather. Universal demand and 
universal acceptability have been artificially 
created for gold — a phenomenon one can locally 
witness by booming up the Sunday dress of the 
village belle as a standard of value. The barter 
value of gold — or rather its labpur^vaiue fluctuates 
equally with that of cabbage or Kings, and if we 
have placed the yellow .metai on the pedestal it is 
but human choice and human convenience. Hu- 
manity ndbds a great deal of disillusioning on the 
score of a fixity of value in goldund po where more 
than in India notoriqu? for its metallic hoards. 

I heyve no big quarrel with the advocates of 
the gold standard — certainly a more independent 
and commendable method than the so-called gold ^ 
exchange standard whose abject failure the after- 
math of war witnessed in India. But I dispute 


the false psychology behind such pleas. There 
is nothing inherent in gold by itself that will 
stabilise*money values. 

Let us turn to the second big change recom- 
mended by the Committee. “To .ensure a 
stable gold exchange standard ” formed one of 
the references and the plan to alter the basis of 
the Rupee from sterling to gold was consistent 
with this reference. But they have proceeded 
further 44 in misgivings way-laid.” We find in 
Para XVII of the conclusions : 

14 . . the b'ranch of the Royal Mint at Bombay 

should be re-opened The Government 

should announce its readiness to receive gold 
bullion from th^ public, whether refined or not 
and to issue gold coin in exchange at the rate of 
one sovereign for 11*30016 grains of fine gold 
subject to a small coinage charge.” ' 

We feel bewildered when we attempt to fit in 
this recommendation with the consistency of the 
gold exchange policy. Originally lauded as 
effecting a gold economy we find the adoption 
of free gold coinage with a huge probabilty of 
concomitant waste in interra] circulation as one 
,of the pillars of the gold exchange standard I 
Contradiction in principles couldn’t go farther. 
But we need not seek far to follow the logic of the 
mind that penned the two recommendations. 
Anxious that the 44 Rupee while retaining its 
present weight and fineness, will remain a tpken 
coin” they adopted the change to gold basis and a 
high exchange parity. But to convert it into 
reality othft forces have to be reckoned. A con- 
sistent supply of rupees cannot be relied upon 
because of the uncertain vagaries in silver 
prices, i There is also the legitimate demand 
of the creditor to be paid in whatever is 
most acceptable to him at the time. The 
^Babington Committee has come to the rescue 
of the Indian Government and has suggested a 
free mintage of gold as the best way out, forget- 
ting perhaps for the time being the principle of 
gold economy on which the Indian system turned 
It was the method of least resistance and will not 
be open to great objection if it were in line with 
the avowed principles on which Indian currency 
was to bo rebuilt. We cannot have the good sides 
of two antagonisms fitted into a harmonious 
whole. Tte Committee, we are .afraid, was be- 
trayed unconsciously into agreeing to a proposal 
beneficial so far as it relaxes tfre attain oh the 
supply of media of internal exchange, bat utterly 
at variance with the economy principle on which 
the gold exchange system*' turns. We dv not know 
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how to name this hybrid. Silver coin is a token 
standard, while mints are free for gold coinage — 
a sort of halting bimetallism which will be a novel 
experience for currency sensationalists. Point is 
given to this aspect of the problem by the next 
logical step in the same direction viz. the recom- 
mendation to de control gold and silv.er trade 
ultimately. 

In this connection another statement calls for 
explanation. Para XII reads that “.Council Drafts 
are primarily sold not for the convenience of trade 
but to provide for Home Charges. 1 ’ ^his knocks 
the bottom out of the gold exchange system. 
Indian currency is a managed currency ; its essen- 
tial method consists in the cancellation of 
trade indebtednesses by the greatest economy * 
through provision of cheap facilities for 

remittance tg and from the country. Both 
Sir James (now Lord) Meston |nd *his 

predecessor in office, Sir W. Meyer laid emphasis? 
in their Budget speeches on the importance of 
Councils for trade purposes. Now that the 
Babington Committee have opened the Indian 
Mint to gold coinage they would think that “the 
way will be open fbr the settlement of* trade 
balances by means which are independent of the* 
sale of Council Drafts.” If the Secretary of State 
can afford to be generous, he may at his conveni- 
ence grant the boon occasionally. This sugges- 
tion is in line with the previouS one i.e* of a • 
freepgold mintage, but when viewed ir* relation 
to the whole system we find that trade loses the 
facility of cheap transit without Earning the 
freedom from Government control which free * 
coinage should bring. Perhaps the Committee 
shrewdly guessed that under the present highly 
disorganised sterling exchange the demands on 
the Secretary of State will be very heavy and 
ought to lighten his responsibili f y. It is 
instructive to note that at the first sale of* 
Reverse Councils on February 4th : the demand 
amounted to £ 32 4 (million pounds) as 

against Ai offer of £ m. 2 ! 

To sum up, the crux of the external policy has 
been stability. But we are forcibly reminded as 
we go through the recommendations to achieve 
it, of Prof. Nicholson’s query which he put while 
reviewing the Chamberlain Report of 1914 : 

.‘Ifc all the various changes thq dominant 
force whether in ^initiation or modification has 
bee« # the stability of the foreign ‘exchange value 
of the rupee in relation to gold [eg. sterling]. 
Does it follow because the stability of the gold 
jsterlingjjprioe of rupeg has been established for 


purposes of foreign Exchange that therefore it 

may be taken for granted that all the other 

functions of good money are fulfilled by the 

rupee as so managed ? ” — a querj^ that still 

remains unanswered. 

• 

Let us now turn to the second phase : 

II INTERNAL FAITH. 

The first article in tho crqed should refer to 
{he problem of internal circulation. That 
the Indian currency requires a degree of 
elasticity — an automatic power to expand or 
contract under a strain — no one will deny parti- 
cularly if one keeps in mind the seasonal demands 
in tlfe Indian money market. Hitherto the faci- 
lities liave been very poor— the only two methods 
available were Councils and import of sovereigns 
— methods inefficient and crudely insensitive 
since bolh # imply attraction of funds from abroad. 
The only 4;rue solvent of the problem is a widely 
entrenched and broadly distributed banking sys- 
tem, but before anything like it is evolved — and 
it follows, never precedes a sound note policy — 
the rigidities of the paper currency should be 
made elastic and strain- bearing. The recommen- 
dations of the Committee are interesting* in this 
connection. They fix the statutory minimum of 
the metallic portion of the Reserve at 40 per cent, 
of the gross circulation. Of the fiduciary portion 
the amount to be invested in the securities of the 
Government of India is limited to a maximum of 
20-crorcs and the balance to be put in British and 
Colonial Fkock. The .interesting part of the new 
policy however i£ the new experiment proposed of 
issuing nCtes against Commercial bills of exchange 
up to 5 crores. ‘^The issud would take the form 
of loans tfl Presidency* Banks on the collateral 
security of bills endorsed by the Presidency Banks 
and having a maturity not exceeding 90 days. 
The interest charged to such advances should be 
notfless than 8 per cent, per annum.” 

The bills should be bona-fide bills against goods 
under export thus ensuring automatic retirement 
of emetg^nc^ issue. We welcome this step in 
the right direction and we Jaope that the elasti- 
city thug introduced witt afford effective relief 
during harvest seasons. But we cannot help 
regretting at tire same time that no*venues of 
useful application tore, pointed for the huge cash 
Balances and Reserves of. the Government of 
India. We realise that the problem cmn only 
be decently solved by a centrali&od bankirfg 
system, but while the Committee , comment 
appreciatively on the proposed amalgamation of the 
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three Presidency Banks, thef do not stake • their 
reputation on suggesting the lines a" central 
institution should adopt. r 

As regar<K* the Gold Standard Reserve the 
acuteness of the issue is lightened if we propose 
to restrict -Councils for the 6ole use and benefit 
of the Secretary of State as* the Report does, the 
Babington Committee have simply repeated the 
Chamberlain conclusions and their ideas seem to, 
be quite nebulous in this respect. I have 'urged 
in greater detail in another place (Vide ; Indian 
Business J uly ,1919) the proper function and use of 
gold standard reserve in a real gold exchange sys- 
tem and I need but notice the conclusions of the 
Committee on this point. They have left the amount 
of the Reserve undecided ; but “ the authorities 
should aim at holding all the invested portion of 
the Reserve in securities issued by governments 
within the Empire (other than the Government 
of India) and having a fixed rate of maturity of 
not more than 12 months." While we appreciate 
the advice tg liquefy the assets, we cannot 
ignore the f?ct that our controllers have not yet 
grasped the proper function of the Reserve. 

We have the repeated recommendation to in- 
vest most of the fiduciary portion of the Paper 
Currency Reserve and the whole of the securities 
of the Gold Standard Reserve in Dominion Stock, 
The desire to liquefy the block is admirable, but 
why the fatuous bias of shallow Imperialism 
should govern these investments is not quite 
apparent. The place for Paper Currency Reserve 
iB India and the right methbd of investment of 
its fiduciary portion is to place it at thq disposal 
of the Indian stock market. For the Gold stand- 
ard Reserve the Comniittee * have yielded to 
divide it between India knd London. But its 
locale is essentially linked with tbe overseas 
trade of India and some such arrangement as I 
have suggested (vide : Indian Business) e.g. distri- 
bution to London, New York, Yokohama, Bombay 
and Calcutta with facilities for shifting balances 
as trade veers one way or the other— will have to 
be considered. c * , 

The composition of the Reserve by its very nature 
and functions points to a rapidly"" liquefying asset 
and foreign bills of exchange, international securi- 
ties of low n\aturity etc, are ideal instruments for 
the purpose. The Babington enquiry has given 
no serious thought to this aspect^ governed per- 
haps By the obvious difficulty of the Secretary of 
State's control. But the decision not to remove 
the friction spot because the wheel is hitched on 
p. wrong bearing, is deplorable. If the control 


by the Secretary of State interferes with the 
effective working of India’s currency to India’s 
maximum benefit, he must go and give way to a 
better and a more efficient control e. g. to a cen- 
tralised banking institution with active foreign 
agencies. 

Mediocrity and superficiality are writ large on 
the face of the book proposed for India’s faith. 
Begrudging even a small thought for the needs 
and requirements of the people of India they 
have somehow got over the problem somewhat in 
this way : “The Indians are used to sirkar regu- 
lations ; there is no need to worry about their 
expanding needs. What is essential is the stable 
foreign value of the rupee and we will devote 
our energies to Censure this stability — the rest 
may hang itself.” 

thought, no consideration .swayed for a 
rightful * apportionment of currency methods in 
the way most beneficial to the people of India. 
Mints were eloped in 189.‘> to help the Govern- 
ment of India tide over a difficulty and India 
stumbled into the wooden rigidity of the gold 
exchange standard. Mints are opened again in 
the year 1920 to facilitate Government disburse- 
ments and an incongruous policy hazarded for 
success over a particular difficulty. 
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SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION 


BY 

SIR PRAFULLA CHANDRA RAY. 

• 4 ■ • 

§ UR age is pre-eminently an age of science. It has been rightly observed by a ^pat English 
writer : — “ Modern civilisation rests upon physical science ; tnkp away her gifts to our country, 
and our position among the leading nations of the world is gone to-morrow; for it is physical 
science only that makes intelligence and moral energy stronger than* briPe'force.” The recent 
war has amply demonstrated the truth of these obsei vations* While Em ope, America and Japan have 
taken to the fi^ld of science with singular vigour and activity, how does the land lie about us in India? 
The situation fills our mind with Sorrow and shame, and you will excuse me if I enter into a short 


history of the subject, 

Indian culture has beon from time»imirie- 
morial of a peculiar cast and mould. It will 
not be quite wrong to say that the Hindus i re 
pre-eminently a metaph)8 : cal nation. Not 
that the cultivation of ph)sical faience was 
entirely neglected in India’s ancient days, but 
' it proceeded as an adjunct to - the sun^y of. 
^metaphysics arid rehgion From the Cirno 
which marked the decline of Buddhism com 
monred the dai k ages of India, and for the 
Just, 1,000 y toils or more India has been a 
“ tahul rasa ” # so far as the cultivfffion of 
physical sciences is concerned. In Euiopf, 
the lump of science has been burnirg dimly 
fiom the time of Paracelsus and Basil Valent* 
tine and Galileo, New ton and Boyle, but more 
and more brilliantly in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. We in the East, on thj other hary), 
have been living all this time in silent and 
ecstatic meditation. • 

it could not be expected that, with such a 
of mind of the people, there should have 
ueen much activity for the cultivation of the 
physical sciences in this part of the world. 
Besiks, with the decay of the ancient Hindu 
and Buddhistic culture, an intell* ctual toipor 
took possession of tie Indian mind and the 
spirit of enquiry after truth rapidly declined 
AiUhority*of the Shastn«s took the place of 
reason and clouded human intellect A state 
of mind ^asfchus fostered which was inimical 
to the study of science which accept things 
not on trust but by verification. 

Indian mind lay in this condition till the be 
ginning of the nineteenth cei tury when new 
conditions of life arose out of the establishment 
of British rulo. This contact with the West 
brought in new ideas and new modes* of thought 
in ^Indian life. *Tbe introduction of Western 
cultifre wa* beset with many difficulties ar.d en- 
countered great resistance* at the start. 

We stand to-day at the threshold-of a critical 
period inlthe history 6f our country. The war 
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has happily terminated, and* we are in the midst 
of rejoicings over the Peace celebrations. It has 
been truly said that the late war called* for every 
ounce of scientific knowledge and effort, that the 
great nations "have btfen straining their utmost 
and that tHe scientific baftlfc has been fought by 
the laboratory men. Indeed it was from ttye 
nitrogen of the air out of which Germany manu- 
factured synthetic nitric acid and thus ' defied the 
world for four years and more in spita of the 
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stringency of t\ie blockade, c It is now be t comir.g 
abundantly clear that the fate of a nation will 
henceforth depend more upon the achievements 
of its students of science than upon the skill of 
its generahn>r the adroitness of its diplomatists 
and -statesmen. 

It is sad to reflect that nothing short of the cata- 
clysm of the late Armageddon could rouse us from 
our stupor and make us realise that like so many 
other countries, India must, be not only self- con 
tained in the production of her own requirements, 
but learn to convert her vast supplies of raw mate- 
rials into mafiufactured product/B. India has now 
an enormous amount of leeway to make*up. We 
must now put forth all our energies and aiake 
vigorous and sustained efforts so as to be able, to 
stand a fiorcC world competition. 

Unfortunately, educational progress cannot be 
effected piecemeal and at a moment’s «ot\ce. It is 
almost# truism that the nations which have made 
the greatest advance in science ate precisely those 
which have made ample provision for the spread 
of education dmong the masseg. Primary, second- 
ary and higher education all go together. In fart, 
America has now authoritatively laid down the 
dictum that education is the birthright of every 
citizen. Speaking of education in India, Sir 
Michael S idler has very aptly observed that you 
must broaden the base of the pyramid, but not 
whittle away the apex. 

A widespread diffusion of primary and second- 
ary education among tho dumb millions is 4he 
only means of making'them rely on «their own 
resources. Without this foundation of primary" 
and secondary education, it* is not possible to 
make any substantial* pregress* in the study of 
science or its practical application in tile field of 
industry in the country This is the great handi- 
cap imposed on us and it makes itself felt in all 
directions of life. 

1 feel it my duty to take a rapid survey of # the 
future of science in India, and suggest stops 
which ought to be taken for the proper culture 
and development of science in £mfta * £y • this I 
mean that educated Indians should tal^e a greater 
partin original investigation and steps should be 
taken for the diffusion of scientific knowledge 
among the rank and file of tho ppople. The culti- 
vation of science must be entrusted r ns is tho case 
everywhere in the civilised world, to the professors 
in colleges and universities, to tlfe teachers in the 
Secondary schools and to the officers in the 
various scientific departments of the State, and 
there rpust be a good proportion among the in- 
*«Hi 0 «ntRiA in the country to take interest 
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in the pursuits of science and encourage its 
votaries. 

Let us now s$o where the fault lies. The 
scientific services of the Government are posts of 
great value, prospect, and security, they afford to 
their holders unique* opportunities, rare and 
valuable materials for study and investigation. 
But with what studied enro the Indians are 
excluded from these services will appear from the 
following table* compiled from a recent Govern- 
ment report. * 

While the study of science is essential to our 
material advancement it has a special need and 
significance for the culture of Indian youth. A 
long peiiod of intellectml stagnation, as observed 
> before, has produced in in a hibib of dependence 
on tho authority of the Shistras Reason was 
bound to tho wheel of faith and all reasoning 
proceed od on assumption and prnrf.is s which it 
was not ft pen to any body to call in question or 
criticise. Intellectual progress was handicaped 
under these conditions and it is no wonder that 
India cannot point to any notable achievement in 
this lino 'during the 1,000 years that pre- 
ceded the advent of British rule Reason has 
thus to be set free from the shackles and the 
"function of science in achieving this end is indis- 
putable. Science takes nothing on trust but ap- 
plies to them all the methods of investigation and 
criticism. I loo*k forward to the growth of this 
1 scientific spirit in our country to liberalise our 
intellect/ There is in l ick of cnpicity amongst 
our young men • what are wanted are patienco 
* and tenacity of purpose. Science, as Huxley 
said, requires the virtue of self-surrender. You 
must patiently observe and interpret the pheno- 
mena fjnd events. There is no room for f* prior 
reasoning in the realm of science. The attitudo 
of a scientific mind has been very aptly described 
t by Faraday: — u The philosopher,” says he, 
“ shouM bo a man willing to listfin to ev9ry 
suggestion, but determined to judge for himself, 
lie should not be biassed by appearances; have 
no favourite hypotheses; be of no school; and 
in doctrine havo no master he shtftild not be a 
respecter of persons but of things. Truth should 
be his primary object If to these qualities be 
added industry, he nmy indeed hope to walk with 
the veil of the temples of nature.” It should be 
the aim 6f our young men to develop these 
qualities and nothing is helpful to their 

development than tho study of science itsfelf.— 
From the Presidential Address t6 the Indian Science 
Congress. 

# The table is printed elsewhoT©^ 



ETHICAL SNAPSHOTS 


BY 

J. C. MOLONY, I.C.S.' 



« HE word “ Ethos” singly means “ a habit” ; 
a man’s habits build up, and at last become 
merged in, and identical with, that which 
is known as his “character.” And just ns 
a musical chord is a chord of something, not a 
mere ast-emblage of unrelated notes, *so, underlying 
the habits mental and physical, which, built 
together, fqrm the completed character of a man, 
must be some individual self subsisting principle 
or tendency which informs each action, influences 
habit, and finds its outwaid expression in the ( 
distinct personality of each and ei&ry conspicuous 
man. Mr. Arthur Lynch* has taken twenty 
persons, nil famous, though of varying d^gree^md 
kind onfame, throughout a period of mt>re than 
two thousand years, and, vividly picturing each 
at one moment of his life, has endeavoured to 
give us a snapshot which shall make it clear to 
us wha each essentially was. As to «ho\v far he 
has succeeded in his attempt probably ng two 
readers will og’ee. 

This depicting of the essential soul of a 
has been a favourite) task or oxerciso of writers. 
Car 1) lo has painted unfading portraits of actual 
uu-fi , Browning 1ms taken rcal # personage^, dis- 
guised them under ficticious names, and put into 1 
then’ mouths the words which to him* at least 
so.'med to explain that in their characters which 
th^y loft an enigma to Uie world; Valter Pater 
mi his “ Marius the Epicurean,” and still more 
intensely in “ Sohas'ian van Storckh” of the 
“ lu^gmary Portraits,” has created for ug actual 
living beings from the fancies of his brain. But 
in method all these writers differ from Mr. Lynch ; 
they painted with an infinity of detailed labour, 
thfly did Wot aspire to* the fl mh which to the Pope 
of the “ King and the Book” showed in ono second 
Naples yn all its material completeness against an 
inky sky, and suggested that some such moment- 
tary glare in the immaterial world of thought 
might yet reveal Ouido Fianceschini to himself, 
and by the revelation save him from 

thaf sad obscure sequestered state 
Where God unmakes but to remake the soul 
He olso made first in vain. 

Gariy le»gi vest us every detail, mental, physical 
anj) moral, that records yield of Fiederick ; Fredo- 
derick’s uftblackejjl boots .kept soft “ with under- 
hand suspicion of grease,” his snuffy coat, his 
head awiw from continual tootlings on his flute, 

* Mojjlents of Genius . By Arthur Lynch, Philip 

Allaip and Co., London. * 
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his speech, his writings with their amazing ortho- 
graphy ; Carly le* needs the material of years to 
give as such a pictured Fredeiick as Mr. Lynch 
essays to give from one moment in the life of 
Ctesar, Napoleon, Descartes gr Darwin. Brown- 
ing is Tess needful of objective detail, but Louis 
Napoleon in the guise of “ Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwaqgau ” explains the tortuous workings of 
his soiil at a length which drives the Prince’s 
imagurafy hearer away, possibly to drink or death 
frorrf l>ewilderment, and certainly tries the wake- 
fulneSs of the poet’s actual readers. Each man 
must choose tho method that seems to him best; 

“ we should think more of the thoughts in a 
work” siys Vauvenargues, “ if they presented 
themselvaa to us as they did to the author . 99 
Mr. Lynch, possibly quite unknowingly, repeats 
in self defence these words in his introduction ; . 
“ Could I call forth a faint echo of t£e thoughts 
that have arisen in my mind, I believe that the 
book would be not without reward. The reader 
must add of his own, and, where tstumble, 
soar.” 

Whatever be the meiits of his artisic method 
Mr. Lynch has coitainly essayed to lead us 
into a noble gallery of portraits. Four names 
have already been given, sixteen have to be 
added of personages differing so widely as 
Zeno tho stoic and 'Frank Hewitt the 
Australian ruifner, Phryne the Greek cour- 
tesan afld Niels Ltennk Abel the Norwegian 
mathematician. *The arrangement however is not 
haphazard, Caisar ami Buonaparte typify the 
soldier ; Phryne and Frank Hewitt fjiysical grace ; 
Dante and Camoens the southern poet ; Milton 
and Keats the* poets of England. Mr. Lynch h^s 
debarred himself from a consideration of the 
work of each of his “ men and women ”, he has 
essayed the more difficult task of making us 
underttand*what«it was that made them work as 
they did* and that gnv$* to each his peculiar 
power and eminence. In* some cases we should 
say that the writer has succeeded, in others 
that he has Tailed. Buonaparte’s * theatiical 
musing in his terft a£ter Lodi, “ Asia ! the vast, 
the intouimensurable, tbe#Paradise, the Desert ! 
There was his destiny'. His very name had 
signified as much, and pointed out the way, ht>w 
marvellously,” is not a convincing explanation 
of the “ great moral scavenger ”, as Lord 
Roseberry calls him, whose essential greatness 
lay in his power to clear ajvay the debris of a 
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rotten age, and plant firmly and sojidly the 
foundations of a new administration and 
legislation in Franca. With Demosthenes the 
author is happier ; the great Athenian is speaking 
in the Assembly, hiss^le “ not* highly wrought 
like that^ of Aeschines, got dropping word by 
word with regular cadences, sentence flawing on 
sentence With loss oppirorit art, with a 
seeming disregard 6f art, Demosthenes. spoke 
naturally, familiarly, )et touching on the very 
nerve of things, striking to the depths of truth, 
and not of wurds only, hut meining and feeling." 

The search for extreme vividness of edf-jet is a 
lure for the writer th it is often apt to laid his 
footsteps intoa pitfall. “ Dnth to the optic nerve ! 
woe to the adjective ” ! Stevenson prescribed as a 
safe guiding principle for the aspiring writer, es- 
pecially for the would be realist. Air • Lvnch 
treads cleverly the border line between c f the effec- 
tive and the extravagant, between strength and 
bombast. Once he crosses the lino with 
a plunge, at the commencement of the 


word- picture “ Mnesarete “ The centuries roll 
by. Peoples, nations, kingdoms, "empires, pass away 
and leave scirce a trace behind ; the objects that 
have agitated the mfnds of men to their founda- 
tions sink into oblivion ; the ideas that have held 
generations in their sway fall like false shows in 
the chatiges of the centuries. A mysterious 
current of unknown depth sweeps over our earth, 
carrying our human lives as pirt of its freight, 
and impressing on its character the changes that 
we vainly ascribe to the force of our volition. Yet 
the earth remains for ever young. The. bold free 
earth laughs year after year . . ; "are we read- 

ing a new work by a writer of to-day or are we 
» back at “Giorge de Birnwell,” Thackerays 
immortal pirodfy of Bulwer Lyttons “ Eugene 
Aram"? Still Homer, if he no Is sometimes, 
cm* claim, as of right, forgVvones?. Mr. 
Lynch i& not Homer, but he has done so 
well in nineteen of his self appointed tasks that 
it is ungenerous to carp at a comparative failure 
in the twentieth. 


RAMAPRASAD 

BY 

MR. K. V. RAMASWAMJ, b.a., b,l. 




AM APR ASAD, the Bengali poe f of r,h > 1 fc th 
JIJ century, is tko mo t remarkable and 
JZ I living influence in Indian literature of the 
' great Shakta cult knd philosophy that 
flourished in Bengal in the Middle Ages. Though 
born long after the heyday of Shaktaism^n Bengal, 
at a time wh£n its hold on the people had consi- 
derably waned and Vaishnavisui under Ch titan) a 
had become a rival power in the la’ll d, he yet, by 
dint of a groat and inborn mysticism and p^ssiotfate 
effort, realised in himself all the power and the 
glory of the old Shakta teaching and won back 
for it a new life and power in tfw decaying Bengal. 

HAM APR as AD — HIff* fllRTH AND PAKKCJTAGIfl. 

Ramaprasad was boifn in the village of Kuma- 
rahatta, npar a station on the Eipt Bengal Rail- 
way in the year 1718 A. I). He >y.is the son of 
Ramaram* San, a Yaidya by casta. Defrauded 
of his inheritance by hiti relatives, KaiAariima Sen 
had litt/le to provide his son with 0 and the poet- 
child pissed his early life in poverty. While yet 
in his teens Ramaprasad was token as an appren- 
tice in {.lie revenue office of a zemindar and was 
entrusted with the work of keeping the accounts. 


One d.iy the zemindar was taken by surprise at 
reading souYj remarkably beiuiful songs scribbled 
over the p-Vges of the account-book in the hand- 
writing of Riuaprasad. Knowing that they 
were the composition of the young Ramaprasad 
and highly pleased with his poetic talents, he 
conferred a pension of Rs. 35 on him, bade 
him retiie to his native village and devote 
• himself to the composition of songs. ^ 

RAMAPRASAD AND KRISHNA CHANDIIA 
Impelled perhaps by poetic ambition the 
young Ramaprasad chose not retirement bub 
sought the patronage of Raja Krishna Chandra 
of Navadwipa, a distinguished scholar and patron 
of letters, but a scheming and worldly noble. 
Riji Krishna Chandra’s court was the scene of 
intrigues and political plots. He deprived his 
uncle by a stratagem of his rightful ownership of 
his estate of Kfishnagar. Ho* lived on terms 
of friendship with the English and ip credited 
with having first put the idea of defeating Siraj- 
ud Daulah with the help of the English into 
the head of Mir Jafar. He was hoVever the 
wealthiest noble in Western Bengal ah*, being 
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well accomplished abke in poetry, philosophy 
and logic, his court attracted various eminent 
scholars and poets of the period. Under the 
influence of such a court, the young and gifted 
Rama prosed wrote a poctkl version of the Vidya 
Sundari — a love story — made current in reli : 
gious literature by being made part of Shaivite 
opicpjems, entitlod Anunda Mangal or Knliki 
Mnnyal. The story, itself sensuous in theme and 
lacking in moral interest, is furtfier marred in 
lUmaprasad’s hand, through the sensunn im- 
agination of youth and the g.iy influences of a 
worldly patron and his court. But his woik was 
soon out done by another poet, Bharat* Chandra, 
who came out with a moro poetic and artistic « 
version of Vidya •$ hmdari, iVuiAprasad, finally 
left K i is ha Chandra’s court in 1758 at the sge of 
fort) ; jind, a« the historian of Bengali literature, 
D 0. Sen, says “it was well that he wa# defeated 
in his effort to win precedence in a court where 
scurrility reigned -the pity is that he soiled his 
hand by such an attempt to pander to the 
vitiate ; tasto o.f the age.” The Raj i however 
conferred on him a pension and gave him 100 
bighas of rent-free land. ^ 

RAMAPRASAD AS A SHAKTA POET. 9 

Itunaprasad, now freed from the worldly in 
licences of a noble’s court, soug..t communion 
with his own soul and the Divine Mother ; andL 
hb >*songs born of his groat yearning and devotion 
to Kali soon began to spread throughout Bengal 
“ Composed in the soul ciptivating rabini, Malawi, 
Uiese songs ” says D. C. Sen, u wrought a revolu-' 
tion in the spiritual woild.” The songs, it may 
Ijo pointed out, were not the fruit of a life of 
mere joy and freedom, bub came out oT a life, 
spent in strenuous meditation and mystical exm - 
cisos into which at this period Rrmaprasad with 
h^s entire soul and strength seems to have enfcereA. 
Writes Sirish Chandra Vidyaranya, the Bengali 
writer on Tantra, in his “ Principles of Tuntra” — 
“ lie (bfimaprasad) sank into the depths of the 
ocean of Sadhana (spiritual and mystical disci- 
pline) and it was only in intervals of rest from 
Sadhana performed in fixed Asanas that he was 
now and then moved by the breeze of emotion to 
sing his songs. . . . Proofs of Ramaprasad ’s 
Shavasaclhana, Cnitasadhana, ShaktiFadhana, 
rosary of Mabasjiankha, Bilvamula and Panch- 
•amjnda and other Asanas "(various Tantrik 
Sadhanas ; with a corpse on a funeral 
pyre : with a Shakti : rosary of human bones : 
five skuls : under a foil tree : and other mystical 
exercises), we still possess. The community of 


Sadha&as is still resounding with the deep 
trumpet sound echoing from the sphere of spiri- 
tual corapefence in which Ramaprasad moved, 
and of the truth for which he bo*p a madly 

impassioned love Guru was his guide, 

*Shastra itself was his lamp, the pith of Sadhana 
was'the path he followed, ahd the Chintamani 
Region of the Mother of the world (the Supreme 
Regioii) wps that to which it IeJ.” (Translated by 
Arthur Avalon Vo L //, pp 232*233). 

A beautiful and just estimate of Rimaprasad’s 
poetry was given by Sister Ni^edita in her 
Kvli the+Mother. She writes : “ No flattery could 
nature so unapproachable in its simpli- 
city. # For in these writings we have, perhaps 
alone in iitorature, the spectacle of a great poet 
whose genius is spent in realising the emotions of 
a child.# William Blake in our own poetry strikes 
the note that is nearest his and Blake is by no 
means his peer. Robert Burns in his splendid in- 
difference to rank, and Whitman in his glorifica- 
tion of common things have points of kinship 
with him. But tcfsuch a radiant white heat of 
child likenessit would be impossible to find a per- 
fect counterpart, llis years do nothing to spoil 
this quality. They only serve to give him self- 
confidence and poise. Like a child he is now 
grave, now gay, sometimes petulant, sometimes 
despairing. But in the child all this is purpose- 
less. In Ramaprasad there is a deep intensity of 
purpose. Kvory pentence he has uttered is de- 
signed tossing the glory of the Mother.” 

mamaprasad’s poems. 

Rama"prasad has l?ffc a large number of songs, 
all of them bearing testimony to his deep rusti- 
cal struggles and fina4 fruition. A number of his 
poems are addressed to Kali and .combine pro- 
found imagery and power with a burning devo- 
tion and lovo *to the dread and loving Mother. 
The following is a beautiful and stirring speci- 
men : 

“ O Mother, how Thou didst dance in battle ! 
Jiiftoipparablets Thy garment, ■ 

Loose is Thine hair, .• 

Naked art Thou on Ham's breast, 

How Thou didst dance in battle ! 

Wlio is that fr.uk Lady ?* 

Her colovir is tike^crushed colly rfum, 

Hei» face is like thg circle of the autumnal 
• • moon, 

Her tresses are loosely flowing, • 

Her body is splashed with blood ; 

She shines like a freshly-formed cloud streaked 

with lfghtnirig 1 
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0 who is that Charmer'*of Mind— 

That Charmer of Mind ? 

• 

Like a mass of oltmen lightning is she, 

Her beauty shines like gems and rubies. 

• 0 who is that Charmer of Mind ? 

With a swaying gait, \vhf> comes there ? 

Her tresses are loose and she is stirred by wine, 
She moves fastein Rattle, 

Seizes those who surrounded me * 

Holds elephants in the hollow of her hand ; 

Ah : who is that Dark Lady coming there ? 
Who is She, young and naked ? i 

And yet devoid of shame ? *’ \ 

She charms the world. ” 

What unseemingly conduct for a lady or les- 
pectable family ? 

Her gait i* like that of an elephant, 

She is intoxicated with wine, t 

Her tongue is lolling, • 

Her hair is loose, 

The sight of Her makes men and Devas fear 

Her 

Roaring ste crushes Danavas.” 

The need for sadhana — her true mystical exer- 
cise — for^ractioal love and devotion is brought out 
in the following songs : — 

“All jivas meditate on the Guru in the 
Brahmarandhra, 

And Sadashiva is a great Yogi through medita- 
tion on the form of Kali 

Truly the fifty letters farm the eub^tanco of Veda 
and Agama. * 

But it is hard for even a Yogi to contemplate the 
formless aspect * * ^ 

Thou hast no form, Aksfiara (written charac- 
ters) is thy form. 

• 0 thou whose substance is Gunas # 

? !Sbou hast taken forms according to the different 
Gunas. 

Yeda says that Kaivalya (Liberation) is attained 
by worshipping the formless Deity. 4 
To me this notion seems wrong, find the* effect if 
highness of intellect?. «- • 

Prasada says — The mind ever seeks Che Black 
Beauty. € . « 

Do as thou do it wish — who wants Nirvana 
(Liberation)? * ' 1 

Of what use is this body, " 0 brother ! if it does 
not melt in love for the Gracious Goddess ? . 
Oh‘ Fie Fie to this tongue if it does not utter the 
name of Kali ? 

.. ‘ 1 * Apparently refers to^nan’s sins. 


Those eyes are sinful which see not the form of 
Kali. 

Oh How wicked is the mind which does not 
sink under Her feet 1 

May thunder strike these ears which do not hear 
, sweet name making copious teais flow from 
the 'eyes. For what purpose does their 
existence serve ? 

Ob, should we desiie to have the hands that fill 
the belly, it they are not joined together to 
hold sandal paste, java flowers and bil 
leaves? • 

Oh, of what use are the feet, and wholly without 
purpose they do by day and night, if they do 
• not willingly and gladly cairy us there where 
images of KaJi are enshrined ? 

If a man’s senses be not under his control can 
D3vata be so ? * r 

Ramaprahad asks — Does a Babin tree (a wild 
tree) ever bear mango fiuit ? ” 

His doubts and mjstical despair find expression 
in the following : — 

44 0 mjnd, you are still labouring under this error. 

You do not clearly realise what Kali is. 
^lth^ugh you know, why do you, 0 mind, seem 
not to know that the universe consisting of the 
three worlds is the Mothers’ image ? 

Anc^ you wanf to worship her by building 
•images of clay ! 

The Mother who decks the throe worlds with 
measureless gems and gold. 

Her you ?want to deck with worthless tinsel 
ornaments— the Mother who feeds the world with 
all kinds of food. 

With what place do you think to feed Il$r on 
atttpa (nee of unboiled paddy) rice and soaked 
peas ? ” 

The following lines give fitting expression to his 
i*emnrkable mystical passion and longing. — * 

“ Will such a day come, 0 Tara a day on which 
tears will stream from my eyes when I ,will cry 
— Tara, Tara, Tara ! 

My heart-lotus will be fully blown. 

The mind’s darkness will be dispelled, and 
then I shall fall and roll on the Earth and be 
beside myself, crying ‘ Tara * ! ' 

I shall forsake all distinctions. 

My minds’ sorrow will be destro)ed. 

0! Hundreds, of true Vedafl ‘sty that my 
Tara is 1 without form. ’ r * * * 

Shri Rama^prasad stfys — Th6 Mother dwells 
in all bodies, O blinded eje! See, the Mother is 
in darkness the dispeller of < darkness.” 
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THE LABOUR PROBLEM IN INDIA 

• • 

BY 

THE HON. SIR FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY. ' 


^ABOTJR has perhaps rather narrowly come to signify the large clns>es of workmen wlio constitute 
4; the ranks of the Industrial army. But more, correctly speaking, every man ami womnli who toils 
to add to the wealth of the world is a labourer in his or her own way, whether he works with his 
hands or his brain or with his peculiar, or acquired skill He who toils to create wealth is a labourer. 
But when we speak of Indian labour we somehow or other confine ourselves to the working Masses 
whose conditions, 1 may frankly say at orce, are not wjpgfcfthey ought to br, or what they could be. 

The vital and fundamental consideration in every • 
industry and trhde is human efficiency. And it 
is a matter of grave concern to us that the level 
of our generaP efficiency should be ns lowi as it is 
• Korin the race of life, and especially ifi a cotn- 
pat't.ive world, efficiency counts far more than 
anything else. Tho one great problem before us 
to-day is how to increase the efficiency of Indian 
labour. It is an old, old problem which we are 
still far from solving* Yqt it is on the solution 
of this great problem that India’s survival as an 
industrial country will depend in tho years tcP 
come in competition with tho great industrial 
nations of the world who have the advantage of a 
tremendous start over this country. Wv have 
nil been thinking, and thinking a good deal, since* 
tin first •steam factory was erected in this 
country of the neco-sity for developing the human 
M.iii of the country for industrial requirements. 

If India is to remain a farm for raw mateiial and 
a market for the manufactuiing world, then by 
iril rfleans let us remain content and hnpj^y as we 
are. But if your object and mine, if the object of 
these conferences and congresses is to raise the 
efficiency of every man and woman in this country^ 
if5>ur aim is to strengthen it so as to enable it to 
stand up against the world-rush for raw material 
and maikets, if our aspiration is to take our own 
resources in our own hands, and from out of the THE^ON.SJR FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY. 

full, 088 of our own Boil produce all the raw Pr&ident, Indian Industrial Conference, 

materials required not only for our every day • •* 

comfort, but fog* our vital happiness and progress, * 

if it is our object to see that no human being in join hands with us in ihe uplift, in the devclop- 

this cour>try goes hungry or deprived of the men t, in the* salvation of the Iand.of our birth, 

opportunity of .bringing out what is highest and Many j>f us In our own humble way have perhaps 

# be£t^in him for Uhe service of *the Motherland, already tned <^> add a litfl^to the volume and to 

then I say it is the bounden duty of each one of the rate of Indian progress. But I shoufd Iik^ to 

us who has had tne good fortune of having moved take tin's opportunity of s^ing deliberately that 

a little further up the ladder of life to see that it is the people of the country who have done 

those wjjfo are still behind us come forward to most to develop its resources, human andunaterial, 
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t and that the credit of the stage at which wp have 
arrived belongs less tq the Government of the 
land. Peace and order may too oftejp be drawn 
out to mean inaction and inertia. The require- 
ments of progress, I submit, are as vital to the 
growth of the country as peace and order, 
Happily, of late years Government has begun 
to interest itself in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. We hope that under 
the new constitution, that interest will bo 
sustained and will grow, For the interest 
both of the Government and the people 
demands thai? steps should be taken by the 
individual and by the state to ensure tkoj'reat- 
eat rate and widosfc range of progress in £'*ery 
possible form of trade and industry. May J, 
therefore, submit with all the emphasis at my 
command that the state can do more than it has 
done in the past, and ought to do more in the 
futuie if it values the contentment and' h;tppinets 
of the people of this country ? Every people 
must work out its own economic salvation ; but 
I agree also with those who saj that, after all, in 
the modern 0 world all power is concentrated in 
the engine of the state ; and if the engine of the 
state doqs not move, wielding as it does its tre- 
mendous power, the shoulders of the people may 
be bruised and they may remain helpless in the 
great up bill climb. The state, for instance, can 
do much to improve individual efficiency. What is 
the use of our own efficiency 1 ask jouw hen SJ4 per 
cent, of our people are unable to rend and writp ? 
Is there not room enough as much for individual 
philanthropy as for Government ration, in such a 
matter as the education or the people ? <n thirty 
yents, without the wealth ^nd tyie resources that, 
we command, Japan banisl^ed illiteracy c,and pie 
pared her.-elf to take her place in the industrial 
organisation of the world. Will not, J ask again, 
the Government of India and our Provincial Go- 
vernment in the new regime attempt to do what 
Japan began to do forty years ago? Education 
is the fundamental basis of industrial efficiency, 
and if I have dwelt on this question perhaps at. a 
length longer than I ^ought to have dote, it is 
because I feel that in the new times that are 
drawing upon us we must place this great subject 
of Kducati6n in the forefront of our national 
programme. c • 

The evils from which Indian labour at ‘present 
suffers will not resolve themselves into ordered 
and well-grounded progress, once our labour has 
received the great baptism of Education. For 


with education will come a better appreciation of 
sanitation and with sanitation and health greater 
physical strength, and with greater physical 
strength, combined with an enlightened mind, 
will come greater efficiency. With greater effi- 
ciency, greater and better production will be 
possible, which in its own turn will create more 
wealth. • From out of that greater wealth labour 
will, I am sure, have its own larger share, and 
with increased earnings, the comfort and well- 
being of the labourers themselves will increase. 
The point is that if the labourers in this country 
are to recefve a fair share of the wealth they help 
to create, they will be enabled to do so ultimately 
nrid only by increased and better production, 
c which, however can only be done by increased 
efficiency, at the roots of which is only Educa- 
tion, the vivifying sap of life. Hours of works 
wage's ; housing ; insanitation ; intempeianee ; all 
these problems will resolve into contentment, 
happiness and progress once the warm light of 
knuv\ ledge dispels the darkness in which labour 
in India at present lives and moves and has its 
being. 

I fcfr one am not pessimistic about the solution 
e of these problems. Every industrial country at 
60 m time or other of its industrial evolution has 
had to face these problems. We, coining far 
behind them, may ieftrn our lessons from ihe hard 
^nd bitter experience lliat they have had to go 
through ,, All the same evils must and do exist in 
any transitional period, the more when an 
agr cultural ^country develops within itself urban 
• concent rn tint 1 for industrial purposes. And I am 
sanguine enough to believe that in the peace- 
ful years t.h:»t are before us the problems which 
our labour is confronted with will disappear 'one 
by one If, for instance, ) ou can produce some 
da> in tin* future within tight hours » hat it takes 
& ow twelve to produce, there is no reason why the 
labourer* should work more than eight hours. J # f, 
again, he products more and adds,. to the wealth 
of the country, there is no reason wh) his uages 
should not be higher. But the fundamental 
consideration that J should like to urge for )our 
serious consideration or ce again is the ntetssity 
of increasing efficiency by diffusing education. 
And in that great woik, may 1 hope with you 
that the Government of the country will* play its 
pait as it should. — From the Presidential Address 
to the Industrial Conference . 
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European Principal once happening to take 
a class of Indian boys came across the 
word, egg, in the course of the lesson, when 
accidentally more in jest than seriously he 
asked one of the boys if be had ever seen an egg, 
and was astonished to receive the answer that he 
had not. He repeated the question to # each of the 
boys and found that most of them had never seen 
an egg. He flew or pretended to fly into a rage 
and told them to go home at once and send for 
an egg and not only have a go$d look at it but # 
also eat it. Here then was a class of boys, some 
of them prob^ly very clever boys, who had read 
*of eggsHbut had not seen an object so fajniliar to 
the eyes and palates of overy European in his own 
land or out in India. This story illustrates two 
facts. First, how entirely our system of educa- 
tion consists in cramming words into the minds 
of our boys without any attempt to bring home to 
them the ideas or facts which the words represent. 
In the second place it shows a lamentable absence 
of the spirit of enquiry which impels one to 
acquaint himself with all that is known if not 
penetrate into the regions of the unknown. 

Instances may be multiplied. "L have seen little* 
boy* trying to make by heart the names of the 
municipal ftards of their town without knowing 
v itas a ward means or stepping within the limits 
of one, or of the chief antiquities of Hheir town, • 
such as an ancient battery without ever approach- 
ing Jbem. I have seen boys trying to get by 
heart the various parts and properties of objects 
from books, without the objects beforo them, 
whereas they should not be nllowed to havo 
a< 2 pess at ell to such books (which should be only 
in the hands of the teacher) but should be 
confronted with the object to be described, and 
asked to describe its parts and properties from 
their own observation and informed only of any 
parts or properties which escape their attention. 
The purpose of the so-called Nature Study is to 
cultivate the power of observation but as a matter 
of fact this purpose is completely missed and 
instead # the boys 1 me nory is strained : their 
attention is directed to the words by which parts 
•and#properties are described, anS not to the parts 
and properties themselves. 

The Aryans possessed the spirit of enquiry in a 
pre-eminent degree. , It is this spirit which led 
them spread themselves over India and Ceylon 

’ * •» 


on the one sidtf and over Europe and the New 
World on the other. J3ut in course of time a 
decline had como over the Indian Aryans. In 
Bhavabhuti’s Uttar aramacharita which is believed 
£o hav^ been written in the*8th century A, D., 
there is an episode which indirectly describes the 
system of education prevailing in his time. Kusa 
and Lava are being educated in VaPmiki’s hermit- 
age Jpdffg with other boys of their age. Rama 
hasten t out the horse which was eventually to 
be sacrificed. In the course of its wanderings it 
entered the hermitage when some of the boys 
observe it and run up to Lava with the informa- 
tion. Thereupon tho following dialogue takes 
place : — • 

u Boys (in excitement). Friend, we have heard 
of a certain animal which they call a horse in 
the country ; the $ame wo have s*een with our 
eyes to-day. • 

Lava. They speak of the horse in treatises 
on Zoology and Warfare ; tell me how itjooks. 

Boy 8. Listen. 

Behind it has a huge tail which it shakes con- 
stantly : its neck is long and it has four hoofs like 
other animals ; it eats grass and throws out balls 
of dung each as big ns a mango : but why 
describe it thus! It is going farther and farthor 
off ; comes come ; lot us fellow it up.” 

In other wor4s these bojs have learned various 
sciences Including ZJology and yet have never 
seen that familial* animal,* a horse, though tho 
sight of* a horse oould certainly have been 
procured by a visit to the nearest town, if not 
within the forest itself. I am sure this scone 
reflects the System of education prevailing in 
Bdavabhuti’s time, though he places it in Rama's 
time when I believe the Indian Aryans were in 
all their pestine strength and concerned more 
with facjfcs thflm with words. We can see traces 
of this system of educatiq^to this day in many 
Sanskrit pandits. Students of Sanskrit litera- 
ture are familiar with the conception of ancient 
Indian Aryans* as to the ideal gaiff of woman 
which is that R should be like that*bf a swan or 
elephant. • A pandit whq pould quote by heart 
volumes of Sanskrit Philosophy and Poetry was 
asked to describe the gait of a swan. He tried 
to dodge the experiment and finally essayed it. 
He walked as swift as whirlwind which no swan or 
elephant, 1 suppose, usually does, ' 
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There is too muoh of wSrds and too little of 
ideas, too muoh of books and too little c!t words. 
In my opinion the teaohers wanted foi* young boys 
should be of^he type of Vishnu Sarma and Mr. 
Barlow. The former used no hooks at ail and 
the latter very sparingly. The latter took his 
pupils out for walks and' explained things to 
which he drew their attention or which they 
themselves observed. • He got one or other, of the 
boys to read out interesting stories true and 
fictitious. Vishnu Sarma’s method was even more 
extraordinary. r The king had a wild set of sons. 
They apparently Spent all their time in jmpiting 
and such other occupations if nothing womh but 
to knowledge such as is usually understood, they 
were utter * strangers. The king was much 
concerned as to how they would be able to govern 
the country when the time came for him to lay 
down the burden of power. Vishrtu Sarma 
undertook their education. By a series of stories 
to which the lads listened with undistracted 
attention, he -showed them the various ways of 
ruling mentor gaining one's' end. This was a 
method which was calculated to stir up their 
minds to their depths and lead them up sponta- 
neously tb those studies which their father had in 
mind when he deplored their ignorance. 

So much for the present Indian system. J ust 
see the English method. A European Collector 
was passing along a road -skirted by trees with 
hollows in them. He told one of his attendant 
Indian officers that if h^ put his hands c into one 
of them he would find young cnes of parrots. 
The officer did so and pulled out a number of 
young parrots. How many Indian young men 
would have noticed the fact, which the t Oollector 
did! ^ 

An Indian gentleman, in the course of conver- 
sation happened to ask an English « gentlemen if 
he had read u She Stoops to Conquer.’' The 
reply was that he had not read it but had seen it 
acted. In the case of dramas, seeing them acted 
is probiMy a better method of understanding them 
than reeding them. e 

Children nhoul 1 be® early encoifraged to note 
the facts au-1 o l »j :cts wbicli they come across and 
are S'lrrouified by, and n >t only to do so but to 
seek an explanation for the n. Thub they should 
be, early taught (l) the cause 1 of clouds, ra^n, dew, 
tKuuder ? lightning and 1 such oth^r phenomena 
whenever they occur, (2) the stars and their names, 
(3) the names of all the flowers, wild and culti- 
vated, whioh they oan find on the roadside, in the 
weeds and elsewhere, (8) the birds they behold 


especially those whioh press themselves upon the 
attention by their sounds and plumage, (6) the 
antiquities of the place, the history and geography 
of the town, (7) the various classes of inhabitants, 
their languages, origin and so on. A teacher 
once asked a class of small Indian hoys why the 
cow was furnished with a tail. There was no 
answer except from one boy who replied “To 
drivtf away flies.” “ How do you know ? ” “I 
have seen it.” 1 should like to see more boys of 
the sort who observe things. 

The ignorance that prevails in these matters 
even among the so-called educated Indians is 
appaling. In a certain town there is a large 
‘community of .silk weavers. Two educated 
Indian gentletnen of the station were not aware 
that the language talked by the silk weavers was 
a difflect of Gujarati. One of them did nut know 
that Gujarati and Hindustani were twin sisters 
and both daughters of Sanskrit. The district is 
rich in historical associations. The principal 
town holds a palace of the last Hindu rajah, a 
scion of Sivaji’s race. How I wished an Indian 
Meadows Taylor would arise and repeople the 
palace with its old occupants ! Then we should 
have ‘a better idea of the town under its Marathi 
rulers than anything else could convey. But so 
far from any interest being displayed in such 
4 studie&; few people know that a village which 
they frequently pass through by rail was the 
scene of the final conflict which resulted in the 
Marathas wresting the province from the previous 
c rulers. < 

To every Englisnman the trees and flowers of 
his village are familiar objects. How many of us 
can say ihe same of ourselves ! In English litera- 
ture we find the oak and other trees referred to 
with such affection and veneration. At one time 
l used to wonder why we had no such trees. But 
the fact is we had as noble, if not nobler, trees, 
only we were unaware of our own possessions. We 
have no eyes for such things. The English eye is 
trained to such things. See how admiringly Mrs. 
Oroker in her novels speaks of the Teak, the 
Neem, the Pipal etc. Fortunately we are also 
awakening. This is how Mr. Kamakshi Rao 
Nimbalkar writes about the Neem (Tamil : 
Yepam) : — v 

44 It is a large ornamental tree indigenous to 
India and is planted in all parts of the country or 
account* of its medicinal properties. It is also 
planted in avenues for shade * * * Among 
the Hindus the planting of Neem trees around 
the villages is very common and is eonneeted 
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with their religious ceremonies * * * Dr. 
Watt alludes to the usefulness of this plant as 
follows : — • The air passing through the Neem 
tree is thgught to be highly beneficial to health 
and hence the practice among natives of planting 
Neem trees near their dulling houses. Many 
Europeans even believe in North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh and frequently cite ‘villages 
surrounded with Neem trees as proverbially free 
from fever while adjoining villages have suffered 
severely.* * * * The leaves, bark,* root, flowers, 
fruit, the seed etc. have been the articles of 
Materia Medica from time immemorial. The 
leaves are local stimulants and antiseptic. The 
paste of the leaves is used for curing the pustu- 
lous eruptions of small-pox. The juice of the , 
leaf is anthlmintic and is given 5n a variety of 
diseases, such as jaundice, boils etc. * * The leaves 
and oil cakes of the Neem are useful for qianucing 
purposes. They are chiefly used in paddy fields 
for reclaiming saline lands * * * The oil 

cako is not only rich in manurial value but is also 
a good remedy for salt land in addition to 
d railing ). It also acts as a preventive against 
insect attacks to which the crops are constantly 
exposed * * ** 

Re applies the following lines of Milton to* the* 
Banyan tree : — 

“ Branching so broad and long in the ground 
The bending twigs take root and^daughters grow 
About the mother tree a pillared shade m 
Hi^h overasched with echoing walks between.” 

fc\ryan Hindus had a keen love of Nature. 

'V it ness the Cloud Mmmgetr and the % Seasons of a 
Halidas. Here are some lines : — 

“ Lakes are sweet with opening flowers 
Oirdhns gay with jasmine bowers • 

And the woods to charm the sight 
Show their bloom of purest white.” 

JIow many of U9 who have a knowledge of* 
Sanskrit have identified the trees, flowers and 
birds that appear in Sanskrit literature ! For 
example,* the Asoka, Kesara, Bakula, Yanjula, 
Madhavi, Sthala Kamalini, Nameru, Thipa, 
Yuthika, Kadamba, Kutaja, Kotaka etc., the 
Sarika, Sarasa, Chataka etc. 

How many o£ us have identified the Kokila and 
its voice which run through every line of Sanskrit 
Literature^ the bul bul which we come* across even 
in English Literature I , 

• So manj^ birds voices greet our ears every day, 
every hour as it were. How many of us have 
traced them to their owners ! For example the 
steady tong-tong of thft copper smith, the Kotru 


pf the green barbet and so on.* How many 
of us fiave noticed the plumage of birds, the gold 
of the Oriole: the blue of the J ay, the snow of the 
Bird of Paraaise ! Connected with birds is the 
question of birds* nests. No person *ho has ever 
seen even a few of birds’ nests will fail to be 
interested in them. 

• • . * 

I only put in a plea for the spirit of observe- 
tion, enquiry and adventure on a small scale. 
Not th&t it will suffice. But from small begin- 
nings, great things grow. From one’s village or 
town it will extend its operations to, the district, 
from the district to the country, from the country 
to thMforld, from the known to the unknown. 
Children will in this way learn many things without 
having recourse to books. What is learnt in this 
manner is better impressed upon the mind. It 
will confirm and impress on the mind what is read 
in books. . This spirit is at present preeminently 
a Western trait. We see the strength of it in 
“Westward Ho.” A handful of Englishmen, 
make their way across strange waters to strange 
lands where they* cut a path through primeval 
forests, overcome strange people and gradually 
spread themselves over a wide continent which is 
eventually turned into one of the most •civilized 
parts of the world. Descendants of these very 
men afterwards penetrate to the Arctic regions. 
The history of the English in India itself is an 
outcome of this spirit. It led to the discovery 
of the common origin of the Aryan Hindus and 
Europeans, a discovery which has enhanced the 
mutual regard of the two ftations for one another. 
When the Englfch came to India none knew the 
exact extent of tfie treasures of Sanskrit 
Literature. Soorl various* servants went about 
collecting* manuscripts, taking copies where 
owners refused to part with the originals for love 
or money, cataloguing manuscripts whether is, 
possession of Government or private parties, 
printing, publishing, translating such of them as 
were worth the trouble. Not content with this, 
they began to evolve a history of Sanskrit 
Literature, enfleaf ouring to ascertain the dates of 
the works^nd the history their authors. The 
result is that we know more or less exactly what 
there is in the ^ay of Sanskrit literature so far as 
past researches go. The task is not ended but is 
still going on* Trfke again the Gazetteers. What 
monuments of research they are ! The history, 
customs and resources of every part of India have 
been laid bare as far as possible. This spirit rfas 
once the privilege of the Aryan Indians. I am 
certain it is not dead but only slumbers, t 
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IS Honour Sir Benjamin Robertson, Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
opened the last session of the Indian 
Science Congress at Nagpur on the 12tb 
January. The Central Provinces, said Sir 
Benjamin, were considered ’backward, but they 
had immense potentialities with the richest 
Manganese mines and up-to-date textile mills, and 
with rapid strides taken in scientific agriculture 
he was confident that the Provinces would take 
high rank in scientific achievement. In request- 
ing Dr. Ray to deliver the inaugural address^ Sir 
Benjamin referred to his splendid researc&^work 
in Bengal which he pointed out would bear trait 
in industrial development. In the course of his 
presidential address Dr. Ray traced the history of 
science and civilization in modern India (See p. 89) 
and showed how the contact with the west brought 
in new ideas and new modes of thought in Indian 
life. 

Wo stand to-day at the threshold of a critical 
period in the history of our country. The war has 
happily tormisiated, and we are in the midst of 
rejoicings over the peace celebrations. It has been 
fought by the laboratory men. Indeed, it was from 
the nitrogen of the air out of which Germany manu- 
factured synthetic nitric acid and thus defied the 
world for four years and more in spite of the stringency 
of the blockade. It is now becoming abundantly clear 
that the fate of a nation will henceforth depend more 
upon the achievements of its students of science than 
upon the skill of its generals or the adroitness of its 
diplomatists and statesmen. Let me illustrate wha^ I 
have said by a concrete example. The first thing 
which America did, when she joined the Allfes, was to 
initiate a census of chemists, and in Ally 1917, a fully 
detailed description was avafiable of sorfle 15,000 
chemists and a research gtaff .consisting of 1,200 
technical men with the necessary assistants wus 
enlisted for the research division of the chemical 
warfare service alone. 

Our * people are however, “ sunk in abysmal 
ignorance and their illiteracy is sirhply colossal. 
Barely 3 per cent of our population, continued 
Dr. lvay, are under instruction in all types of 
educational institutions. Dr. Ray deplored the 
want of general education as an insuperable war 
to scientific progress. * , c 

Research institutes, such as we ha’fre got here at 
Pusa and elsewhere, are excellent things in their own 
way. You is ay wax eloquent over hybridisation and 
the adoption of an improved strain of seed and the 
efficacy of fertilisers with their, prdper percentages of 
phosphates and nitrogen qnd point out thait the out- 
turns of the crop may thereby be doubled ; but the 
simple fundamental fact is coolly ignored that you 
have to deal with a ryot whose excessive sub-divisior 
of land and fragmentation of holdings, coupled with 
his ignorance, conservatism and narrow outlook, 
render him incapable of profiting by laboratory 
experiments. V ou might as well appeal to deaf ears. 


Surveying the position of scientific education 
in India, Dr. Ray, urged that educated Indians 
should take a greater part in original investiga- 
tions and that steps should be taken for the 
diffusion of Scientific knowledge among* the rank 
and file of the people. 

A signal proof of what can be done by Indians 
when they are allowed to work under • a healthy 
and free atmosphere is afforded by the University 
College of Science, Calcutta. 

c 

This College grew out of the magnificent and 
princely gifts of Sir Rash Behari Ghosh and the late 
Sir T. N. Palit, and was established in 1916 ; but 
lowing to limitation of funds, the laboratory, the 
library, and the* workshop could not be properly 
organised. In spite of these discouraging conditions, 
it is the only institution which has shown any-thing 
like ‘fife and activity as evidenced by the output of 
original contributions published in the leading 
scientific Journals of England and America. During 
the acadomic year 1918-1919, there were 17 original 
contributions from the department of Applied 
Mathematics, 24 from the Physics department, and 
21 from the Chemistry department. Yet this promis- 
ing -institution is treated like a charity boy by tho 
Government and has had only 'miserable doles ladled 
v out to it. 

There is another way in which Government 
could have helped but had strangely retarded 
the progress of ^scientific knowledge. Dr. Ray 
•adverted to the tardy way in which Indians .are 
admitted 'into the service of Scientific Depart- 
ments and he illustrated this meagre recognition 
by the following table : — 

Table showing the composition oj the existing scientific 
services . 

‘ Officers (Imperial Average pay 

of Grade 


Name of the Service. 

Europeans. 

m 

a 

.2 

4 

Europeans. 

• a 

c3 

Botanical Survey 

2 

*3 

o 

1,000 

*9 

p 

1-4 

Geological Survey 

16 

... 

1,010 

700 

Zoological Survey 

3 

1 

970 

Agricultural Service ... 

38 

5 

1,000 

460 

Forest Service 

9 

1* 

1,040 

660 

Modical and Bacterio- 
logical Service (on 
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2 
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Veterinary Department 
(Civil) 
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Educational Service ... 
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Indian Trigonometrical 
Survey, ... 
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Dr. Ray theft passed on to consider the impor- 
tance of applying science to the development of 
industries^ While recognising *the need for 
technological institutes he put in a plea for 
pure soience : — . 

We must bear in mind that applied science cannot 
stand without pure science. As Frof. Huxley says : 

' What people call applied science is nothing but the 
application of science to particular problems.* Tho 
advanced nations of Europe have parsed through a 
probationary and evolutionary period of scientific 
research before they have been able to achieve their 
industrial supremacy. We are apt to lose sight of 
the fact that at the bottom of every successful electri- 
cal or chemical undertaking lie years of slow, silent 
and patient research by the devoted students in the 
laboratory. Almost a century ago, Faraday repeated , 
Oersted’s experiment and saw with bonder a magnet 
going round an electric current. This was the origin 
of our electric motors, and it would be difficult to 
calculate how ifiany millions, nay, bullions the elfedtric 
, motor has added to the wealth of the world. * Wireless 
telegraphy which is now an inseparable adjunct of 
rnodorn life is not an ‘ invention ’ standing alone and 
conceived apart from all other researches, ‘it is a by- 
product of a consistent and consecutive system of 
enquires,’ to quote Professor Bragg and ‘*the fruit of 
many men’s work’ from Faraday and Maxwjell* to 
Hertz and Marconi. * * 

The claims of both pure and applied science are* 
paramount in India as in any other country. I have 
no intention to-day to infiict upon you a lengthy dis- 
ser f ion on the comparative merits of pure and applied 
science. Every country in the world has need of both ; 
no country can do without either. India is just now® 
oil fuc threshold of a political renaissance and no 
poetical renaissance is possible without the full deve- 
lopment of the intellectual and industrial resources of 
fh'* country. India, therefore, must not <>nly give her 
hill attention to the cultivation of pure science but ' 
equally great attention to applied science. 

• Concluding, Sir P. C. Ray said : — , 

“Considering from every point of view the progress 
of scientific knowledge is imperatively necessary to 
our individual and national growth. For the accom* 
plwhment 8f this object the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of both the Government and the people is indis- 
pensable. While the Government must be more 
liberal in # its grants for the cultivation of science, our 
public-spirited and patriotic countrymen have also a 
duty to perform. Science owes a great deal to tho 
millionaries of the world. In our country too the 
examples of Tata, Pal it and Ghosh are not wanting. 

I stand on the platform of a city which isiihe home of 
a thriving cotton industry. Here we have merchant 
princes and successful mill-owners and businessmen. 
The great philanthropist Andrew Carnegie, himself a 
self-made man, acted on the motto {hat * To die rich is 
*to die disgraced,’ and gave away more than 100 crores, 
mainly forVorkinamen's reading rooms and research 
institutes, I appeal to our men of wealth and eminence 
to follow in the footsteps of the great benefactors of 
men and I am sure that .with their help the cause of 
soienoe jpill flourish. 


On the conclusion iff the Address the Congress 
divided itself into different sections for discussing 
various, topic®, A number of papers were read 
in each. The section of Agriculture was opened 
by Mr. D. Clouston, 0. I. E, ma.j^.Sc., the 
Director of Agriculture, C. P., with an address on 
“ The Possibilities of Agriculture in India within 
the next twenty years.” . 

He recapitulated at some length the definite 
lines of investigation already adopted by the 
Department of Agriculture and the splendid 
results that had been obtained which were full 
of promise for the future. He pointed out how 
reseaJfThad been hampered by the inadequacy of 
stfllf and strongly emphasized the need for Euro- 
pean specialists and experts in the working out to 
their logical finish the problems of Indian Agricul- 
tural improvement. There was a net asset to 
the people already of several crores of rupees as a 
result of frhe work done by the Department, and 
this would he increased a hundredfold if the 
necessary machinery of development asked for was 
immediately and ungrudgingly supplied. 

A paper on “ Bamboo as Green dodder ” was 
read by Mr. F. J. Plymen, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, C. P. Referring to Egyptian clover 
he pointed out : 

Experiments made with a small variety of bamboo 
have shown that this variety of bamboo can bo grown 
in the poorest of soils without irrigation. It gives a 
large average yield of green fodders towards the end 
of the hot weather when other green fodders are 
absent. The nutritive value of bamboo leaf is about 
as good a^that of ordinary Spear grass found on light 
soils, while the yteld per acre is many times greater. 

Mr. T? V. Ramakrishna Iyer of the Agricul- 
tural College, Coimbatore, submitted a paper on 
the “ Weevil Fauna df South India.” 

Of about 185 different species studied by him, 
he said, that over forty bad been recognised as 
economically important. Some of the injurious 
forms are very serious pests causing considerable 
loss to the country year after year. 

“The rice. weevil, the palm weevil, the cotton-stem 
borer, th% sweet pfttato weevil an£ the mango-seed 
weevil are^examples of somg«ofthe notorious indivi- 
duals of the family against which the poor Indian 
cultivator of the plains has to fight season after 
season. Of theae the rice weevil aloqp has been 
estimated to ,cause an annual loss of 120 million 
rupees a yeai; according to the late Mr. Noel Baton, 
some time, Director-Genera^ of Commercial Intelli- 
gence in India.”, * 

The Scientific Conversazione on January 1 4, was 
accompanied by an exhibition of the custom 1 * 
and manners of the aboriginal tribes of* tho 
Central Provinces. These had been 1 brought 
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together from their inaccessible retreats at great 
distances by the efforts of feai Bahadur Hiralal 
and had been given (abilities to ciifip on the 
magnificent grounds of the Maharaj ©agh. 

The most numerous of these aborigines in the 
Central Provinces are the Gtonds, who, according to 
the Census of 1911, numbered over millions. They 
muster strong on the Plateaiylivision and the Chanda 
district of the Nagpur division, while in Mandla and 
the Bastar State they form tjie major portion of the 
population. Numerous sub-tribes have branched off ^ 
from them, many of which have attained the status of 
independent tribes. 

There were many exhibits of great interest but 
the most powerful attraction came from the 
people themselves who had (men kept in e^llent 
temper by feastiDg and presents. After tnbq*y- 
making there was also an archery competition 
followed by the celebration of a number of 
marriages. 

An important feature of the conversazibne was - 
an exhibition of experiments and lantern slides 
by Prof. C. V. Raman illustrative of the research 
work in physical science carried on during the 
past year by himself and his pupils at Calcutta. 
The first paft of the discourse was with reference 
to musical instruments. 

Passing on to the subject of General Ph) sics, 
photographs were shown on the interesting geomet- 
rical forms of percussion figure producted within 
thick glass plates by the impact of polished steel 
balls. The explanation of these forms 4nd their 
bearing on the problems of optical technology 
were referred to. 

Ripple photographs which showed an, interest- 
ing analogy to the theory of supernumerary rain- 
bows were also exhibited. 4 * 

In the department q»f Heat, slides were shown 
in which the air rising from a cylindrical 
electrically- heated rod appeared as a luminous 
stream ofjight, and the utility of these photographs 
in clearing up the exact processes occurring 
during the connection of heat was pointed out. 1 

In the field of optical investigation, a consider- 
able volwne of research work was being carried 
on, which the Professor passed evet in rapid 
review. The geometrical treatment various 
cases of the diffraction \or bending of light by 
screens or apertures of various forms was 
one of tkfe subjects referred tcf. The optical 
analogue of the well-known phenomenon of the 
whispering gallery wap also illustrated by series 
of photographs. It was shown that light waves 
cling to a curved surface and travel along it in 
much the same way as sound waves are said to do 
)U wjxisj»rin| galleries. 


The Congress concluded its sittings on the 17th. 
On the previous day the members visited the 
Manganese Mines at Ramtek and the Empress 
Mills where they were cordially received. 

In addition to the Sectional Meetings three 
public lectures were gipen, one by Dr. Gravely on 
44 Indian Spiders,” the second by Dr. 0. L. Bose 
on 44 Choice of Food,” and the third by Dr. 
Simpson, F.R.S., on 44 Science in the Antarctic,” 
the last being read by the Hon. Mr. May hew in 
the unavoidable absence of the author. 

Among other papers read 'were : — 

44 The Tank of the God of Death” by Mr. 
Chanda — being a descriptive account of the cere- 
monies performed by the women of the high caste 
' Hindus of Bengal. 

44 Traces of Stone-age and Copper-age Culture 
in Chota Nagpur” by Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy. 

m Fish "manure and oil ” by Mr. A K. *Menon 
of Calicut. 

44 Gur making” by Mr. V. G. Patwardhan in 
which the author described certain results he 
obtained by his own investigation. 

The other papers dealt with were 41 Habit in 
Sugatfcane,” by Mr. U..Vithul Rao, and 44 Adapta- 
bility of wild fodder grasses to certain classes of 
soils and their utility in Mai (poor) lands of the 
Deccan” by Mr. L. B. Kulkarni. 

A few papers were also presented in connection 
t with rfiedical research. Major Mackenzie read a 
paper on Influenza, This was a thoughtful and 
careful contribution to the subject of the suscepti- 
bility of animals to the disease and its transmissi- 
* bility from Cnimals to man. 

Major Blackmore, Major Morrison, Lieut.-Col. 
Buchanan, and Khan Bahadur Dr. Bharucha 
also joined in the discussion. 

Major S K. Christophers’ paper on 4 A Sum- 
mary of Recent Observations upon the Anopheles 
of the Middle East’ was on account of his 
absence read for him. The paper by Major 
Cunningham, I. M S., and Mr. T. N. S. Raghava 
Chari, B. A., on the 44 Purification of Water by 
Filtration” was also read by proxy in the absence 
of the authors. A most interesting lecture and 
demonstration on Midwifery Mechanics was 
delivered by Lieut.-Col. Buchanan, I.M.S., Civil 
Surgeon of Nagpur. A 44 Preliminary Report of 
a Malaria Survey of Calcutta and Environs” was 
given by Mr. M. 0. T. Iyengar, B.A. The proceed- 
ings of the sectidn terminated with two papers by- 
Lieut. -Col. W. F. Hajvey oi\ 44 Estimation rv 
Erythrocyte and Haemoglobin Content of Blood ” 
and on the 44 Vse of Eirds as laboratory Animal*/ " 




ECONOMIC LIBRARIES FOR INDIA >“ 

BV, • . 

Mr. G, SATYANARAYANA MURTI, M.a. 

Professor of History and Economics , Findlay College Mannar gudi . . 


pk N earnest and a sincere student of Economics 
’JL must, for purposes of a proper study of 
Jl the subject, have access to Economic 
Libraries of the sort mentioned below : — 

1. The Goldsmiths' Company’s Library of 
Economic Literature. 

2. The various Manchester libraries like the 
Portico Library, the Library of the Manchester 
Statistical Society, etc. 

3. Foreign Office library in England, * 

4. The various U.S.A. libraries Yike the John 
Crerar Library, Chicago; private libraries like 
those oL Prof. °Selig man of Columbia University 

• and Prof. R. T. Ely of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. I do not think that either the Indian Uni- 
versity Libraries or the private libraries of 
college nrofessors of Economics answer to those 
of the foregoing type. Let me *say a few 
words on the typical -foreign libraries before I 
directly or indirectly set forth my ideal of econo- # 
mic libraries in India as a neoessary equipment 
for ,my individual student of Economics or an 
Indian School of Economics like the London 
school which must sooner or latter arise for a # 
good organizition of economic studies^ in our 
country. • 

THE GOLD smiths’ COMPANY’S LIBRARY OF 

ECONOMIC LITERATURE. • < 

‘This is a collection of books and tracts intended 
to serve as a basis for the study of the industrial, 
cdmiflercial, monetary and financial history of the 
United Kingdom as well as of the gradual deve- 
lopment of economic science generally. 1 

Look the manifold types of economic* 
literature represented in the library (p. 720, 
Palgrave, Dictionary of Political Economy, vol. iii ) 
The topics range from the earliest history 
of English trade up to the most up-to d jte 
economic topic of inteiest. There is a fair collec- 
tion of not only economic literature in English 
but also in Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, etc, 

4 No pains or expei.se have been spared to ensure 
that, ns far as possible, nil sides in a controversy 
should be "represented.’ Besides books ranging in 
nuridber from thirty to forty thoifsand, there are 
lmndredscff manuscripts, ^ good many autograph 
letters of standard economists and statesmen, 
sample copies of varieties of paper money and 
regular cart .loads of sEatistio&l information of a 

• Very raft value* • 


Tfee chief object of. this and several other 
famous economic libraries is evidently to facilitate 
economic research in many directions and save 
the enormous expense to the research scholar of 
economics who, if he has no access to such a 
valuable storehouse of literature, would find the 
necessary expense a great strain on ITis petty and 
modesj^income. 

The Manchester Libraries. 

It is no wonder that Manchester of industrial 
fame can boast of many useful libraries. I gather 
that some collections contain 4 much unused 
material for the history of commerce and indus- 
try.’ One library has 60,000 vols ; another 
1,00,000 ; a third 1,10,000; a fourth 1,55,000. 
The last figure is the number of books in the 
Reference Library .with 4 literature of political 
economy in its widest sense.’ The slcond of the 
above figures gives the number of books in the 
Economics section of the University of Man- 
chester. The important collections made by 
Prof. William Stanley Jevons come to about 
2,394. 

The Foreign Office Library. 

It is said that this Library has many reference 
weyks dealing with the Colonies and many other 
countries in the world. Most of its works are 
very rare and must hence be presumably of 
supreme • significance* to any patient writer of 
economic history. • 

• The U. S*A. Libraries. 

Besides the Crerar and the Newbqrry libraries 
of special interest, the Congressional Liberary at 
Washington add the several University Libraries 
and those attached to the various Historical and 
Economic Societies in the U. S. A. abound in 
huge collections of treatises on Economics of all 
shades of thbught* and a vast deal of periodical 
and pimphlet literature though of mostly 
American colour, dealing* with finance, money, 
banking, free-trade and protection and a host of 
other important* topics. . Of the private libraries, 
the most notable is that of Prof. Sellgman of the 
Columbia •University. Jt. has about 30,000 
volumes in Economics. It is no wonder .that a 
professor of such resourcefulness should produce 
excellent treatises on Economics and Finance. 
The private library of Prof. R. T. Ely of Wis- 
consin University (sold in 1002) had oov&ed the 
#hol* of Political Boonomyt though specially 
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strong in works dealing wilh American 'labour 
and sooial movements. 

The John Crerar Library, cThicago. 

ThiB deserves special mention amongst the 
world's economic libraries for 'the large num- 
bers of volumes in the , department of spcial 
sciences. The sooial soiences alone have in round 
figures 55,000 volumes (about 28 per cent, of the 
total number in the library) of the eleven divi- 
sions into which the department of social sciences 
has been divided : 4 the most important is political 
economy withf about 16,000 volumes and 12,000 
pamphlets.’ Commerce and commuwj^tions 
which has been treated as a separate division, of 
the social sciences is credited with about .2,500 
volumes. It has also often taken advantage of 
fresh additions to the library by buying private 
libraries whenever offered for sale. Congressional 
documents of the U. S. A., early \gnd later 
parliamentary p ipers of England, and many serial 
official publications of Sweden, Austria, France 
and Germany ‘( ill dealing with economic subjects) 
are to be fotmd in large numbers in the Library. 
There are about 500 periodicals on the social 
sciencesjbesides 8,000 volumes of society transac- 
tions offering much material to the student of 
social sciences. Another most delightful feature 
of the library is the list of bibliographies of 
special subjects giving 4 not only the distinctly 
bibliographical works on each subject but also the 
works which contain bibliographical material 
thought to be of valued Each of the libraries I 
have attempted to describe has u excellent orga- 
nizations for the use of their contents b\ research 
students in the many domains of Economics. One 
striking evidence of their fruitfulness i? the cart- 
load of excellent treatises, pamphlets and periodi- 
cals of economic interest. 

Economic Libraries in India, 

Now that I have given a rough sketch of the 
chief features of some of the best world’s econo 
mic libraries (the information is culled from the 
various learned contributions t? Ralgrave’s third 
volume of the Dictiopary of Political Economy), 
let me say a few word$ on the economic libraries 
in India. In the first place I do not know if in 
this extensive land of ours there kre any economic 
libraries worth the name except a* few hundreds 
or tens of hundreds of volumes (tiex/i-bpoks by 
standard and minor writers, a few periodicals of 
hath continental and Indian fame and a big 
unanalysed and ill-classified heap of Government 
publications and Commission Reports all counted 
together) even in the University Libraries. A 


glance at the catalogue of our Madras University 
Library (both the original and the reoent supple- 
ment) will shorf that not more than six or seven 
pages are devoted to the names of periodicals — 
not all of economic interest — those of economic 
interest can be oounted on one’s finger’s ends. 
The number of standard works on Economics 
(general and Indian) has perhaps the same tale to 
tell. As for the other University Economio 
Libraries, 1 frankly confess I have not seen them 
or heard much of any speoial interest about them. 
The eoononic libraries of some seven colleges 
affiliated to our Madras University I personally 
had the pleasure of seeing and they do not even 
, approach the ideal of Europe and America either 
in the matter of the number of standard boobs 
and periodicals or in any outward signs of their 
havjng bjBen uRed by any body except perhaps 
the lecturers and a few others. . . ’ . . . 

A Government College in the south had 
not 4 the Economic Review’ until very recently 
and the college from which I come began to 
import 1 the Economic Review’ only since last 
year.- As for private , libraries of prof essors - of 
Economics, about four years ago I had seen one 
' of a Government College professor and the other 
of a Native State college professor. The library 
of the latter though it cannot of course stand 
comparison with^that of a Professor Seligman of 
the Columbia University is by far the best of the 
private economic libraries in Souther^ India and 
I must acknowledge that myself and our humble 
College Library, Economic section, at the Findlay 
College, Mannargu'M, have derived not a little 
inspiration and suggestion from it with regard 
to an average equipment of books for coa.hirg 
our B.A, students for the University Examina- 
tion. As for the big Madras University Library 
0 and the other metropolitan college economic 
libraries, I am given to understand — l am open 
to correction if my information is wrong — that 
very few people use the books and periodicals 
there and perhaps fewer people know how ^Jto 
make use of the valuable information stored in 
the few standard works, periodicals and govern- 
ment reports of economic and statistical impor- 
tance. I shall be glad if the University 
Economics Professor and his able staff would 
organize a series of special demonstration lectures 
as to a rational use of economic libraries not 
simply in the City of Madras to the fortunate 
few economic students here but even in some 
select localities in the moffusil. (From a paper 
prepared for the Economic Conference.) 


The Industrial *and Commercial Conference 105 


C HE joint session of the Indian Industrial Conference and the Indian Commercial Congress 
was held on the 23rd and 24th Jin, in Bombay. The Industrial Conference has been in 
existence these fifteen years while the Commercial Congress was started only four years 
* agft, By a formal resolution the two bodies have been amalgamated and henceforth 
the combined movement will be known as the Indian Industrial and Commercial Congress. 


Mr. Jahangir Bomanji Petit, Chairman of 
Reception Committee, in welcoming the delegates, 
delivered a lengthy address. He claimed that the 
Industrial Conference had succeeded in creating 
an intelligent and powerful public opinion on 
mercantile and commercial matters and explained 
the reasons for the amalgamation of tl^ Commer- 
cial Congress with the Industrial Conference. 
The Reform Act was an important step towards 
the realiz ition of their goal and the atmosphere 
created was encouraging and helpful. The Indus- 
trial Commission’s report marked a rmw era of 
broad and statesmanlike inimtrial outlook on the 
part of (1 >vornment. Mr. Petit "however, 
deplored the deliberate removal from the scope of 
its enquiry* of the question of the adjustment of 
tariffs What had been vouchsafed to them in 
the UV jrm Act was not real fiscal autonomy ; It 
was only a step in that direction and he hoped 
complete transfer of if to the people would not be 
withheld from them longer than necessary. # lie* 
sum mod up his views in the following trenchant 
sentences : — 

' When one comes seriously to consider the, entire 
policy adopted in the past by the Government of India* 
a n ci *10 upland, under one pretext or another towards 
U u trades and industries of this country, one cannot 
escape the inevitable conclusion that both those 
( J vernments are not always serious in th^ oft repeated 
professions of solicitude for the mercantile and • 
industrial welfare of this country. The new era that 
has now dawned, will, I sinceroly hope, moan a 
dlffefent, and may I add a more honest and •straight- 
forward attitude towards India " 

Mr. Petit then discussed the labour problem in 
India and referred at some length to the strikes. 
11% also said some sharp things on what he called 
“coquetting with labour on the off-chance of 
becoming popular heroes ” and he warned the 
country against the dangers of Trade Unionism. 

1 Whatever you do,’ said Mr. Petit, ‘please do not 
fall within the clutches of trade unionism which is 
sapping the very foundations of European trades and 
industries. You^need not allow yourself to be tyranis- 
ed by capital. No body wants that. The way to avoid 
it is not*to allow yourself to be driven under the 
tyranny gf labour. Trade unionism has proved 
itself to be a peril to civilization and a canker to 
4 he 4rade-and industries of Europe f and America. Let 
us in this cffmntrynrofit by.their experience and avoid 
these [dangers. Tne course of modern trade-unionism 
is coercionlmd intimidation and the enforcement on 
all and sundry at the point of the bayonet the 

14 


dangerous doctrihe of less work and more * pay, 
Euzpp© Is already beginning to suffer from the conse- 
quences of this spirit of intimidation and artificial 
restlessness which is for fast leading to serious national 
disaster in the form df declining wealth and rapid 
reduction of its productive capacity. . Men of thought 
in Europe are now staggered with the prospect that 
is in sight in view of these condition and .realise more 





# Mr. JEHANOIR B. PETIT. 

Chairman . Jiectption Cummiffrc. 

bitterly than ever the*fact '[that what is most needed 
is the formulation # of means for rapid and increased 
production. If wc are to hold our own in the industrial 
struggles •of the future, le**us steer clear of those 
dangers which are already eating into the vitals 
of Europe and America . 

The Hon'bje Sir Fazulhhoy Curifmhhoy was 
then formally elected «s President.* lie welcomed 
Mr. Hankishen Lai -1*1$ Napoleon of Indian 
Finance— on behalf of the Conference ynd read 
messages of sympathy from H. E the Governor 
of Bombay, Hon. Mr. V. 8. Sastri, Mrs. Besant, 
Dr. Mann, Mr. M. B. IMdabhoy and others.* In 
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the course of hi| address 8ir Fazulbhoy dwelt at 
length on the main industrial problems of the day, 
such as the Application of the principle of 
Imperial preference to India, the organization of 
an industries department, currency trouble, the 
improvement of the condition and status of 
labour, etc. and said that on the whole he took an 
optimistic view of Indian industrial regeneration 
and concluded by urging the organization of an 
Indian commercial Jtmreau in every important 
town so that commercial and industrial* India 
might be well organized to take a leading part in 
the material and moral development of the 
country. ^ 

Referring to the Reform Act, Sir F.utk^hoy 
charactered it as a ‘ noble achievement of the 
British Government * and eulogized the services 
of Mr. Mootigu and said that special thanks were 
due to him for securing under the Act fiscal 
autonomy for India, though under limitations, 
which he considered to be the first Veal step 
towards full fiscal freedom. 

I am sure there is no need for us to give the 
assurance to the British public that India will excercise 
her fiscal power with due regard to all her obligations 
to the Empire. There are several questions, for 
instance, ^the abolition of the excise duties on the 
manufacture of cloth, whereon the Government of 
India and Indian commerce and industry are at 6ne, 
although an autocratic Secretary of State may be 
given an elastic meaning to the proviso above referred 
to ; and though there may be occasions on which the 
Government of India ajid the Imperial Legislative 
Assembly may not agree — atleast as long as the 
constitution of the central government remains as «t 
is —yet I hope that the concessions secured vill prove 
fruitful. 

Sir Fazulbhoy gave the following reply to those 
whb urge that the commerce and industries 
department should not be transferred to Indian 
control : 

It is, unfortunately a peculiarity of this covintry 
that exotic trade and industries think their interests 
demand that the administration of trade and industries 
should be in hands other than Indian. Indians have 
proved their capacity to hold the highest positions 
under the State. They have proved also their fitness 
to establish and manage commercial and industrial 
' enterprises of a great magnitude. I do not c know in 
what words to characterise the attitude of those 
people who, in face of this' tangible evidences of the 
fitness of Indians to manage above all £be departments 
of commerced and industries, seek to make out a case 
against transferring these branches of the administra- 
tion to Indian control. In fact, I go further apd say 
that the backward condition in which India finds 
herself in regard to her industrial growth is due to the 
official machinery being in the hands of the members 
of the Indian Civil Service who, in the majority of 
cases,, are practically out of touch with the realities of 


Indian trade and industries. British trade and British 
industry flourish in all countries, even where they 
have no preponderating voioe : I see no reason why in 
a self-governing Jndia they should be threatened with 
any risk 1 In fact, the greatest argument against this 
outside contention is afforded by the experienoe of 
several newly started industrial and commercial 
concerns a majority of wnich have docided to adopt to 
British management. 

Sir Fazulbhoy offered an indignant protest 
against the attempts to oust Indians from East 
Africa. Referring to the pathetic message of the 
Rev. 0. F. Andrews that Indians are now 
threatened with eviction and deprivation of all 
their right# and privileges, the President rightly 
urged : 

The Congress is vitally concerned in this question : 
for Indian traders had no little hand indeveloping 
' East Africa and f hopo that you will all support the 
resolution which will be placed before you dealing 
with this subject. (The text of the resolution is given 
else who re,) 

The President’s observations on the labour 
problem deserve special mention. ^AVe invite 
the readers’ attention to that part of the address 
printed in page. 

At the Sitting of the Conference on the 24th, 
Mr. Jr-mnadas Dwarkajlas ie. moving a resolution 
for a commission to enquire into the labour 
conditions said whatever differences of opinion may 
exist on the question of apportioning blime for the 
deplorable conditions of labour in India, there was 
unanimity on the«fact of the miserable conditions 
of labour as regards wages, housing, educat ; on, 
etc., and on the need to take stops to "emedy the 
existing conditions and improve the efficiency 
and the status of labour. These were due to 
labour, not as a mat* or of favour, but as one of 
right. Considering that the employers of labour 
would he represented on the commissiorf of 
enquiry into the labour conditions he did not fear 
that the interests of industry would be overlooked, 
labour conditions needed radical reforms and to 
formulate those the commission as proposed fti 
the resolution was necessary. 

Mr? 8. R. Bomanji in moving the resolution 
on the Imperial Bank painted out that according 
to the skeleton scheme of forming the Imperial 
Bank by the amalgamation of the Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras Presidency Banks, Indians 
would almost have no control whatsoever over 
the i mperial Bank that would be dealing ia Indian 
money and trade, 

Lala Harkisbea Lai who was received with 
enthusiastic ovation, in seconding the resolution 
said they had to remember that the idea* of the 
amalgamation of the presidency banks emanated 
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from the Government. ft was the fundamental 
right of Indians that in State affaiis and other 
institutions that affected the country’s interests 
they should have a share in their control. Though 
the major number of shareholders of the Imperial 
Bank might be non- Indians, still huge deposits of 
money that would enable the bank to finance huge 
industries and trade would mainly' be' drawn from 
deposits of Indians and of the surpluses of banks 
in India and Government Treasury* balances ; and 
with the opening of over a hundred branches the 
Imperial Bank would have a wide Network of 
banks all over the country and would be in a 
position to greatly mar or help Indian commerce 
and industries and in view of the fact that the 
Impel ial Bank would deal with Indian funds they 
had a light to ntk for control to enable them to 
see that the Indian interests were safeguarded.* 

The resolution was canied with acclamations. 

The Hon. Mr. Pui ushottam Das Thakore Das 
moved for the amalgamation of the Industrial 
Conference and the Commercial Congress. The 
next resolution on liquor urging oarly • local pro- 
hibitum of its manufacture, import and.srfle 
was moved by Mr. Maoji Covindji and seconded 
by Mr. Mukhorji and Mr. K, Natarajan. ^The 
President Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy next put 
the following resolution from the chair: — 

Thfc Conference rocognises tho nirgent nct*l of 


having Indjans with trade experience's trade repre- 
sentatives in the most important Commercial centres 
of the world te look after the industrial and commer- 
cial interests of India and strongly reoommends Gov- 
ernment to appoint immediately Indians Jhd commer- 
cial attaches at least in the United States of America, 
Germany,* France, Japan and China and trade 
comffiissioners in East Africa and Mesopotamia. 

The Conference then adopted a resolution 
condemning in emphatic terms the anti Indian 
agitation in South and East Africa and urging 
retaliatory measures against the British colonies 
that mete out to Indias differentiatifig-treatment, 
by clo^g British or Indian services to the citizens 
of tjidSfe colonies and by prohibiting the export of 
all ray materials and also resolving to send a 
deputation under the auspices of Imperial citizen- 
ship Association under Mr, C F. Andiews* 
leadership to assist in leading evidence before the 
South A I yean Commission and then to go to 
England. Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, Madras, 
moved a resolution urging the early publication of 
the Currency and France Committee report* and 
to defer definite action till public opinion has been 
ascertained and in the meantime to remove 
the embargo on tho import of precious metals. 

The text of the resolutions passed will be found 
in another page in this issue. 

* Since published. Vide Summary : 


REPORT OF 1 HE CURRENCY COMM1 JTEE 


The reprrfc of tho Cjmmifcfceo appointed to enquire into Indim *»X'ih ing-i and currency has 
beitf 1 published and is signed by Sir Li B^bington Smith, Chairman, Lord Chalmers, Sir Marshall 
lteid, Sir James Brunyate, Mr. F C G mdeuough, Mr. C. S. if. Addis, Ma' C. T. Needham, Mr, 
M. M. S. Gabby, Sir Bernard Hunter and Mr. T. W. Me Morran. The Indian member, Mr. 1). M. 
Dalai, did nob sign the report bu ■i appended a minority report which uuns to 16 pages. The following 
is tl^p officii summary of the c inclusion arrive! at T>y thejiioj >rity whose report covers 38 pages : — 


i. SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(U It is desiruble to restore Stability to the rupee 
and to re-establish the automatic working of tho 
Indian currency system (Para 36.) 

(ii) The reduction of tho fineness or weight of the 
rupee (para 38), tho issue of 2 or 3 rupee coins of 
lower proportional silver content than the present 
rupee (para 39), or the issue of a nickel rupee (para 
40) are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

If the logal tender limit of one rupee* for tho 8 
anna nickel coin should prove an obstacle to its free 
circulation the question of raising the limit to"Rs. 5 
or ^ 8 * shoGld be considered. (Para 40.) 

(iii) Theunaintenance of tho convertibility of the 

note-issue is essential, and proposals that do not ade- 
quately protect the Indiatr Paper Currency from the 
risk of becoming inconvertibilo cannot be entertained. 
*Para.4k) • 


(iv) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has check- 

ed and mitigated tho rise in Indian prices, has been to 
the advantage^ the country as a whole, aDd it is 
desirable to secufe the continuance of this benefit. 
(Para 50.) # . 

(v) Indian trade is not likejy to suffer any per- 

manent injury from the fixing of exchange at a high 
level. 9 • 

If, contrary, to # expeotation, a great and rapid fall 
in world prices were*to take place, and iT the costs of 
production in, India fail "to acUust themselves with 
equal rapidity to the lower l&vel of prices, then, it 
might be necessary to consider the problem a “fresh. 
(Para 51.) * 

(vi) The development of Indian industry would not 

be seriously hampered by a high rate of exchange, 
(Para 52 ) v 

(vii) The gain to India of a high rate of exchange 
for meeting the Home charges is an incidental 
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advantage that* must be taken into consideration. 
(Para 53.) 

(viii) To postpone fixing a stable* rate of ex- 
change would bo open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Government control. (Para 58.) 

(ix) The balance of advantage is 'decidedly on the 
side of fixing the exchange value of the rupee in 
terras of gold rather than in ferms of sterling. (P&ras, 

56 — 7.) 

(x) The stable relatjon to be established between 
the rupee and gold should be at the rate of Rs. 10 to 
one sovereign, or, in other words, at the rate of one 
rupee for 11 30,016 grains of fine gold, both for foreign 
exchange and for internal cirulation. Para 59. 

(xi) If silver rises for more than a brief period 
above the parity of 2s. (gold) the situation s4mfuld be 
met by all other available means rather than-W im- 
pairing the convertibility of the note-issue. »uch 
measures might be (a) reduction of sale of Council 
bills ; (b) abstention from purohase of silver ; (c) use of 
gold to meet demands for metallic currency. It it 
should be absolutely necessary to purchase silver, the 
Government should be prepared to purchase even at 
a price such that rupees would be coined -at a loss. 
(Para 59.) 

(xii) Council drafts are primarily sold not for the 
convenience of trade, blit to provide for the Home 
charges in tjie widest sense of the term. There is no 
obligation to sell drafts to meet all trade demands; 
but, if without inconvenience or with advantage the 
Secretajpy of State is in a position to sell drafts 
in excess of his immediate needs, when a trade 
demand for them exists, there is no objection to his 
doing so, subject to due regard being paid to the 
principles governing the location of the reserves. 

Council drafts should be sold, as now, by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate being 
fixed from time to time on the basis of the sterling 
cost of shipping gold to India. At present this Fate 
will vary; but when sterling is again equivalent to 
gold, it will remain uniform. * (Par? 61 ) # 

(xiii) The Government of Iijdia should b^authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the Secre- 
tary of State on each occasion, their readiness to sell 
weekly a stated amount of Pevenue Councils (includ- 
ing telegraphic transfers) during periods of exchange 
weakness at a price based on cost of shipping 
gold from India to the United Kingdom. Para 02. 

fxiv) The quantity of gold taken by India for all 
purposes in the period before the war was not dispro- 
portionately large having regard to he? social cus- 
toms and economic position ; but more productive 
methods for employing wealth should be encouraged, 
(Paras, 63— 4.) * 1 ' , 

(xv) The import aryl export of gold Jo and from 
India should be free* from Government control. 
(Para 65.) 

(xvi) Tfco Government should continue to aim at 
giving the people the form of currency which they 
demand, whether rupees, notes, or gold ; but gold can 
bo employed to the best alvahtage in ‘th? Government 
reserves, where it is available for meeting the demand 
for foreign remittance. 

e It would not be to India’s advantage to actively 
encourage the increased use of gold in the internal 
circulation, but it may for some time be difficult to 
.meet atfl demands for metallic currency in rupees, and 
a more extensive use of gold may be necessary. In 


order that confidence may not be disturbed by excep- 
tional issues, the issue of gold coin in moderate 
quantities should be one of the normal methods of 
meeting demands for currency. (Para 66.) * 

(xvii) The Bombay branch of the Royal Mint should 
be re-opened for the coiaage of sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns and facilities should be afforded to the 
public far the coinage of gold bullion and for the re- 
fining of gold. (Para 67.) 

(xviii) The obligation, of the Government to 
give rupees for sovereigns should be withdrawn. 
(Para 68.) • 

(xix) Opportunities should be afforded to the public 
to exchange sovereigns in their possession at the rate 
of 15 rupees per sovereign at the time of the introduc- 
tion of the new ratio. Similar opportunities should 
be given to holders of the gold mohur which should 
eventually be demonstrated. (Para 69.) 

(xx) The prohibition on the import of silver 
should be removed as soon as is convenient. 
(Para 70.) 

(yxi) Tyhon the prohibition on the import of silver 
is removed the import duty should also he ‘removed, 
unless the fiscal position demands its retention. 
(Para 71.) 

(xxii) The prohibition on the export of silver should 
be retained for the present with a view to the pro- 
tection of the silver currency from depletion by 
export. 

If the silver mined in .India* should cease to bo pur- 
chased by the Government, its export should be per- 

* mittad under licence P*tra 72. 

xxiii. Improved binking facilities and increase 
opportunities for the investment of savings should be 
afforded. Para 73. 

xxiv. No recommendation is made for modiiying 

# the present practice regulating the purchase of silver 

for coinage. Para 74. 1 

xxv. The statutory .minimum for <ihe metallic 

* portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should bo 40 
per cent of tfie gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, the 
holding of securities issued by the Government of 
India should be limited to 20 crores. The balance 
should *be held in securities of other Governments 
comptised within the British Empire, and of the 
amount so held not more than ten crores should have 
more than one year’s maturity, and all should be 

• redeemable at a fixed date. The balance of the in- 
vested portion above these 50 crores should be ’held 
in short-dated securities, with not more than one 
year’s maturity, issued by Govcrnments^within the 
British Empire. 

The existing permissive maximum of 120 crores 
should be retained for a limited period. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be re-valued at 2s. to the 
rupee. The depreciation which will result from this 
ro-valuation cannot be made good at onoe, but any 
savings resulting from the rise in exchange will 
afford a suitable means for discharging this liability 
in a limited number of years. IJara 78-79. 

xxvi. With a view to meeting the seasonal demand 
for additional currency, provision shA’hld be made 
for the issue of notes up to five crores over and above 
the normal fiduciary issue as loans to the presidency 
Banks on tho security of export bills of exchange. 
Para 80. 
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xxvii. The silver and gold in the Paper Currency 
Reserve should be held in India except for transitory 
purposes. Para 81. • . . 

xxviii. As soon as circumstances permit, free faci- 
lities for the encashment of notes should be given, 
and the restrictions imposed during the war should be 
withdrawn. The Government should have the option 
of redeeming its notes in full legal tender gold or 
silver coin. Para 82. • 

xxix. No limit can yet be fixed to the. amount up 
to which the Gold Standard Reserve should be accu- 
mulated, and when profits again accrue on the coin- 
age of rupees they should bo credited in their entirety 
to the reserve. Para 83. 

xxx. Under the present conditions Government 
should hold such gold as they obtain in the Paper 
Currency Reserve rather than in the Gold Standard 
Reserve The Gold Standard Reserve should when 
prac ticable contain a considerable proportion of gold 
but the most satisfactory course aA present lies in 
keeping the reserve as liquid as possible by the 
holding of securities with early dates of maturity. 

The iMiiount of securities in the reserve with a 
maturity e'xceeding three years should not be increas- 
ed, and thd aim should be to bold all the invested 
portion of the reserve in securities issued by Govern 
meats within the British Umpire other than the 
Government of India and having a fixed date of 
maturity of not more than 12 months Para 84. 

^xxi A portion of the gold in the Gold Standard 
Reserve, not encoding one* ha If, should bo field in 
India , the sterling investments should continue to bg 
held m London. Para 85. . • 

ii MR. UALAL’S MiNUTE. 

j\I r l>ila\ in his minority report, has made the 
following recommendations : — * • 9 

(T. The money standard in India should Remain un- 
.il'crod; tlwt is, the standard of the soveroign and 
gnld mohurs with rupees related thereto at the ratio 
« r 15 to 1. 

(>. Free and unfettered iniports and Exports by the* 
piblic of gold bullion and gold coins. 

c. Proe and un fettered imports and exports by the 
f)ul#ic of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(L The gold mint at Bombay to be continued and to 
receive gold buillion from the public and to coin free 
of charge gold mohurs of the same exact weight 
and fineness as the sovereign and to hand the 
ewer to file tenderers of gold buillion in less th.in 
15 days. 

e The Bombay mint to undertake refining of raw 
gold foPthe public and not to make any profit on the 
transaction. 

f. The existing silver rupees of 165 grains of fine 
silver at present in circulation to continue full legal 
tender. 

r/. As long a&the price of silver in New York is 
over 92 cents Government should not manufacture 
silver rupees containing 165 grains fine silver. 

h. As long as the price of silver is^ over 92 cents 
Government should coin 2 rupee silver coins of re- 
duced finenoss Compared with that of the present 

•silver ruf>ee and the same to be unlimited legal 
tender. 9 

i. Government coin a new 8-anna silver piece of 
reduced fineness and tjie same to be unlimited legal 
tender. 


j. Government not# to coin an 8-anna nickel 
piece. , 

k. Government to sell Council bills by competitive 
tenders for tlfb amount defined in the Budget as re- 
quired to bo remitted to the Secretary of State. The 
Budget estimate to show under separate headings the 
amount of Council bills drawn for Home Charges, for 
Capjtal Outlay, and Discharge of Debt. Council bills 
to be sold for Governmefit requirements only and not 
for trade purposes, except for the purpose mentioned 
in the next succeeding recommendation. 

• L ‘ Revenue’ drafts on London to be sold only, at 
Is 3 29/32d. The proceeds of ‘Reverse*' drafts to bo 
kept apart from all other Government funds and not 
to be utilized for any purpose except to meet drafts 
drawn by the Secretary of State at a Jate not below 
Is. 43jte&d. per rupee. 

Wj.^urrency notes should be printed in India. 

fi. Government not to interfere with the imme- 
morial practice of the Indian public of molting current 
coins. 

o. The sterling investments held against tho Indian 
note isste to bo liquidated as early as possible and 
transmitted to India in gold. 

p. The «uso of one-rupee currency notes to be dis- 
continued as early as possible and meanwhile not to 
be forced into circulation. 

iii. ANNOUNCEMENT BY* S. of S. 

The following announcement by ftie Secretary 
of State is also published : — 

“ Tho Secretary of State for India has cogsidered in 
consultation with the Government of India the majo- 
rity and minority reports received from the Commit- 
tee appointed by him under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Henry Babington Smith to advise on the subject of 
Indian exchange and currency. The majority report, 
which is signed by the Chairman and all the members 
of the Committee except Mr. D M. Dalai, states as 
its object the restoration of a stable and automatic 
system atid the maintenance of the convertibility of 
the note issue. # 

2. Tke fundamental recommendations of the report 
are as follows ; — 

a. that the present rupee, unchanged in weight and 
fineness#should remain unlimited legal tender ; 

b. that the rupee should have a fixed exchange 
value and that this exchange value should bo expres- 
sed in termst of gold at the rate of one rupee for 
11*30016 grains of fine gold, that is one-tenth of the 
^old contents of the sovereign ; 

e. that the sovereign, which is now rated by law at 
rupees 15 should be made legal tender in India at the 
revised ratio gf rupees ten to ono sovereign ; 

d. that the import and export of gold to and from 

India should be free from Qevernment control as soon 
as the change in the statuary ratio as been effected, 
and that the gold mini at Bombay should be open for 
the coinage i»to sovereigns of gold tendered by the 
public ; • 

e. that th^ notification of Government undertaking 
to gi^ rii pees for so # vereig^s should be withdrawn ; 

f. that the prohibition* on the private import and 
oxport of silver should bo removed in due Course and 
that the import duty on silver should be repealed 
unless the fiscal position demands its detention. 

3. These recommendations develop with the neces- 
sary modifications required by altered ci^pumsfc^uces 
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the principles on* which, the Iiytian ourrency system 
was CsSfcabJished before the war/ and are acoepted by 
the Secretary of State in Council as expressing the 
goal towards which Indian administratfem, following 
the previous policy, should now he directed. 

4. Under ^he conditions existing prior to the war 
sterling and gold were indenticaj standards. The 
existing disparity has made a choice between the sets 
standards necessary, and the Committee’s recommen- 
dation is in favour of placing the rupee on a gold 
basis. 

5 In recommending a rate, namely that, above* 
mentioned for the exchange value of the rupee the 
Chairman and majority have taken account of the 
high range of silver prices and of the importance of 
safeguarding th^oonvertibility of the Indian notejssue 
by providing so far as possible that the token o^Krac- 
ter of the rupee shall be restored and maintained j.e., 
that the Indian Government may be in a position \,o 
buy silver fpr coinage into rupees without loss. ‘They 
were also impressed by the serious economic and 
political risks attendant on a further expansion of 
Indian prices such as must be anticipated from the 
adoption of a low rate. 

6. The arguments advanced in favour of a gold 
basis and of a high rate of exchange appear to the 
Secretary of Statoin Council to he conclusive, and he 
has decided to Jake the necessary Bteps to give im- 
mediate effect to the recommendations on these points. 
Accordingly, ISie Government of India have to-day 
announced that the rate which they will pay for gold 
tendered to them under the Gold Import Act by 
private infporters will henceforth be fixed at one 
rupee for 11/300 16 grains of fine gold, i.e, Rs. 10 for 
the gold contents of the sovereign. The consequential 
changes in the regulations relating to the sale of 
Council drafts by the Secr etary of State in Counc il and 
of reverse drafts by the Government of India will he 
notified separately. 

7. The question of the internal ratio present.,. 
Special difficulties. The Committee recommend the 
maintenance of gold on a legal tender ^footing especi- 
ally in view of possible difficulties in chaining 
adequate supplies of silver. A fixed ratio must, 
therefore, be established between the rupee and gold, 
as used in the internal circulation, either one sovereign 
for Rs. 15 as at present or one sovereign for Rs. 10 
in correspondence with new exchange ratio. The 
former alternative would give the sovereign status of 
an over valued token coin, necessitating permanont 
control over the import of sovereigns and making an 
open gold mint impossible. The Secretary of State 
in Council agrees with the Committee that such 
condition ought not to be contemplated as a perma- 
nent arrangement. On the other land, the t lower 
ratio cannot be effectively introduced while a great 
disparity continues to exist between the gorVimercial 
price of gold in India and the intended Indian mint 

; par of one sovereign for Rs. 10. # 

8. Present Conditions are a product of the war and 
in some sense artificial. They cannot be* immediately 
remedied without the risk of shock to thb pcopomio* 
and monetary- system ih Itfdca, and of re-aetion else- 
whore to jvhich India cannot in her own interests 
be indifferent : a gradual process of rectification and 
of adjustment to new conditions is required. For 
some time past action has been taken in India to 
reduce the premium on gold by regular Government 
sales^f bullion to the public, and this measure will be 


further developed. It may be expected that in that 
way a natural adjustment*may be effected until the 
..path to legislation is cleared. 

9. The Secretary of State has decided, there- 
fore, first, that the import of gold shall continue 
for the present to be controlled by licence under 
the Gold Import- Act,' with a fixed acquisition 
rate as mentioned above; second, that meanwhile 
periodical sales o£ gold bullion to the public shall 
continue ; and third, that as a provisional measure 
during the transition period sovereigns shall remain 
legal tender at the present ratio of Rs. 15. 

10. In arriving at these discisions the Secretary of 
State in Council has not failed to give careful con- 
sideration to, the minority report signed by Mr D. M. 
Dalai. Mr. Dalai’s main object is the effective restora- 
tion and maintenance of the ratio of Rs. 15 to a 
sovereign as a measure both of exchange and of the 
circulating value of the rupee. In order to secure this 
he relies upon freedom for the melting and export of 
rupees and correspondingly to freedom for the import 
of gold. To meet the possible result in shortage of 
silver,coin& he recommends that as long as the New 
York price of silver remains above 92 cents. ‘ Govern- 
ment should coin to rupee silver coins of reduced fine- 
ness the coinage of rupees of the present weight and 
fineness being meanwhile suspended, and only resumed 
when the pricn of silver falls to the figure named He 
also recommends that sterling drafts on the Secretary 
of State should be sold only at Is 329 32d. 

11. The Secretary of Svitc in Council is satisfied 
that this programme could not be adopted without 
dntoward consequences. The heavy exports of si Ivor 
coin to be anticipated under the scheme must threaten 
not only the whole silver circulation hut also the 
Government reserves of silver coin, and entail the 
gravest *Jsk of inconvertibility of the Government note 
i&sue. The demand for the gold required continually 
to make thid'dofficiency good must greatl y ..aggravate 
any strain there may bo on the gold stock of world 
when the freedom of import is restored. Nor is it sato 
jo assume thift these difficulties could be met by 
issuing new silver co : is of inferior fineness: the 
evidence against the acceptability of an inferior substi- 
tute for the present rupee has impressed the majority,! 
and their recommendation on this bead is accepted by 
the Secretary of State as decisive. Mr. Dalai’s recom- 
mendation in regard to the rate for sterling drafts, if 
adopted, must produce an immediate crash in 
exchange, bringing unmerited disaster to those who 
have reasonably relied on some continuity of* policy. 
The only cover which his scheme affords is the export of 
the country’s circulating currency. . In any case, even 
if a return to the pre-war level of Exchange could bo * 
accomplished without a shook to trade or risk to the 
Currency system, it would lay India open to a further 
serious inflation of prices, while the majority's recom- 
mendation would tend towards a roduction of general 

, price levels in India. 

12. Both during and since the war Indian Currency 
and exchange .have presented problems previously 
unnaticipated and more perplexing than any°encoun- 
tered since the decisibn to close the mTnts in 1893. Ifcut 
the Secretary of State in Council is satisfied that deci- # 
sions reached promise an eventual Solution, and.- he 
desires to express his acknowledgments to the Com- 
Tnittee and their Chairman for the ability and 
thoroughness with which they have explored the 
issues and have framed their recommendation.” 
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iv. TBE GOVERNMENT’S COMMUNIQUE. 

A Government of India, Finance Department, 
Communique, dated Delhi, 1st Feb sa)s : — 

The acquisition rate for gold imported under license 
into India, which has hitherto been subject to varia- 
tion notified from time to time, has now, in accordance 
with the Secretary of State for India’s separate 
announcement published to-day relating to the re- 
commendations of the Indian Currency Committee, 
been fixed and the following fixed rates will apply to 
transactions on and after Monday, the*2nd February, 
namely Rs. 10 per each sovoroign tendered for import 
or one rupee for 11 30016 grains of fine gold. 

OJ 

2. Council drafts will continuo to bo offered at the 
Secretary of State’s discretion for weekly salo at the 
Bank of England by competitive tenders. The ratn 
for deferred telegraphic transfers and Bills will until 
further notice rank for allotment with tenders at one- 
sixteenth of a penny higher for immediate telegraphic 
transfers. No announcement will be made of the 
minimum rate at which tenders will be accepted, *ind 
the Sncri^ary of State in Council reserves the right of 
► rejecting the whole or part of any tender. In accord- 
ance with the Committ e’s recommendations the 
Government of India will when occasion requires, 
oiler lor sale stated weekly amounts of sterling 
reverse drafts on the Secretary of State including 
immediate telegraphic transfers. The rates for i/n- 
medute telegraphic transfer#! on London wi!l be 
announced on each occasion by the Controller of Cur- 
rency md will bo based or the sterling equivalewt of # 
the pr ’co of 11*30016 grains fine gold as measured by 
the prevailing sterling dollar exchange, loss a deduc- 
tion r eprosonting the charge of remitting gold. The 


rate for«deferred drafts Cm London will until further 
notice be ope-sixfceenth of a penny higher than the 
immediate rate, as at present. 

3. The Finaftce Department notification No. 4071 
dated the 11th September, 1897, providing for the 
issue of rupees at the Reserve Treasuries ft Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, in exchange for sovereigns’ and 
half sovereigns, at the ra^e of Rs. 15 and Rs. 7\4 res- 
pectively, is cancelled. Notification No. 6908-A, 
datod the lith December, 1908, regarding the receipt 
of sovereigns and half sovereign* at the Mints is also 
cancelled. 

4. The existing prohibition on the import of silver 
is cancelled, and the import duty of 4 annas an ounce 
is abolished. The prohibition on the export of silver 
remains. 

5. Th^notifications under the Defence of India Act 
prohibiting the use of gold and silver coin otherwise 
thaft as currency, or dealing therein at a premium, 
are cancelled. 

The following communique dated Delhi, 1st. Feb- 
ruary was subsequently issued In the Secretary of 
State’s announcement regarding the Currency Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, it has been intimated that 
pending the removal of the control over the import of 
gold, the periodical salos of gold to the public will he 
continued and developed. The Government of India 
now ann >111100 th it after the sale of 756,000 tolas on 
the 5th February, during the following si* months not 
less than 15 million tolas will he sold The conditions 
of s ile be the same as heretofore, except that the mini- 
mum limit of Rs 23-14-4 per tola is withdrawn, 
tho igh Government reserve, the right to refuse any 
tender , The dates of each salo and the amount 
offered on each occasion will , as usual, be announced 
by th ‘ Controller of Currency, from time to time. 


US? AND ABU-SE OF. EXAMINATIONS 

.. , — ■*■-* — . 

I > this number we give the views of distinguished educ itionist* on the important subject of the 

Hi Use and Abuse of Examinations with special reference to«the educational opportunities and needs 

M of Bengal. What is true of Bengal is more or le true of the rest of* India as well. The 
1 • observations contained in the following symp si 11 m # are in answer to the following 
questions framed by the Calcutta University Commission : i. whether in the existing university 
system, teaching is unduly subordinated to examinations ii. whether an attempt should 
be made to reduce the rigidity of the examination systetti and iii. the limits with- 
in •which ^examinations may serve as a test of fifcness for a specific career. \E d. Y. A\] 


SIR GOOROO DASS BANERJEE, m.a., d.l. he id of a language subject of importance propoi*- 
• tionate to the marks allotted to it. And that 


(i) The criticism that in the existing univer- 
sity system teaching is unduly subordinated to 
examination is valid only to this extent, namely, 
that tho University regulations, by defining the 
extent of each subject with embarrassing minute- 
ness, and by apportioning the marks fco t the diffe- 
rent heads t)f language subjects with painful par- 
ticularity, encourage the idea that leaching should 
b& conducted in al^its details so as to make stu- 
dents learn the subjects not in their completeness, 
but with special reference to the portions specified 
in the syll^uses, attaching to each portion or 


idea is worked to its fullest extent by teachers 
and profefjsors who teacly*their pupils not. so 
much to learn their subjects of study, as to learn 
how to pass their examinations. The Jault lies, 
therefore, not lyith the system alone, but with the 
system and the mrfnnqr in which it is worked. 

(ii) Th£ rigidity of Jdae examination sys- 
tem should, therefore, be reduced by making the 
definition of subjects less detailed and more genfi- 
ral, and by leaving the apportionment of marks 
more to the discretion of judicious examiners th^n 
to detailed specification by rules. * s 
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SIR R. G. BHANDARK&R, m A , ph d°, ll d 

My general view about examinations'^ this : — 
They are necessary in order to find *out whether 
teachers aqtd students have been idle all the time 
or doing their proper duties Bpt, since univer*, 
sity degrees are not to be had without an exa- 
mination, the attention of* the student is tally 
concentrated on the requirements of the examina 
tion. The teicherVtendency is also in the same 
direction and, if he strays a little from the 
courses laid down by the University, students 
may feel interested for a time in the new things 
placed before them, but do not develops that 
interest or c ire to remember those new things; 
ie , learning, at least, is unduly subordinated* to 
examination, and, in most cases, teaching also 
Students even £0 so far, when an examiner is 
appointed from the teaching staff of a college, as 
to mike it a point to procure the notes dictated to 
students by the eximiner while lecturing to his 
pupils in his college and oftentimes the reading 
of these notes enhances their chances of pissing. 
How to render eliminations vfhich are, of coarse, 
necessary, not harmful to proper learning and 
teaching, and how to make the student take an 
interest in the subject solely taught, and not to 
confine his attention to the mere acquisition of a 
knowledge sufficient to enable him to answer the 
examiner’s questions, is a difficult problem. But 
I will make an attempt to answer it. The teacher 
himself should be a person of such high qualifica- 
tions as will, naturally, enable him to inspire res- 
pect for himself in the minds of his students. He 
shoal i so arrange his lecturps as r to awaken the 
interest of the stu fonts and intermix his lectures 
with questions to ascertain whether the students 
have really understoo 1 him and do appreciate 
whatistdd to them. The harmfulness of an 
eximination is due not only to tfye examination 
as an examination, but to the qualifications of 
the ex iminer also. HU questions should be such 
as are calculated to, test whether the examinee 
has devoted any thought to the points raised in 
the buok he has fo<rnfc and madfe them his own or 
appreciates them at t'noir blue valu*. « But. suffi- 
cient care U not bestoVed by the syndic tfce on 
the nppoiit nen I# of proper examiners and cases 
are nob waning in which the syndicate reproves 
an examiner for putting testing questions, 
especially when there^ave complaints Aboht them 
ip the’hewspapers or representations from rela- 
tions or teachers of examinees. The examiner 
should be left free to put questions on matters 
ipiitma^oly connected with those contained in the 


book prescribed, though not actually mentioned 
in the book itself. In other words, the examiner 
should be required to set questions calculated to 
test the candidate’s general knowledge of the sub- 
ject treated in the book taken up. 

Subject to these geheral observations : — 

(ii) (a) The teaching should be defined, as at 
present, by presort beg examination require- 
ments. 

(b) The suggestion should not be accepted ex- 
cept in the case of a teacher of known eminence 
end interested in the maintenance of his reputa- 
tion. 

(c) The teaching alluded to might.be given. 
But, 1 am afraid that, if not bested by a formal 
university examination, it will not be cared for my 
students. 

(iii) f think that after the final examination 
in Shese' subjects the parsed candidate should, for 
one year at least, be require 1 to serve as an . 
apprentics to an eminent practitioner in these 
professions. 

PROF. B. C. BOSE, m.a. 

Prof of English, Presidency College , Calcutta. 

(i) Tne charge tha^i teaching is now unduly 
v subQrdinated to examination appears pretty 
correct. Yet, evidently it is due not to any in- 
strir-sic defect in the system itself, but to the 
way in which it is usually worked. For instance, 

1 some of the questions set at a university examina- 
tion are uften such as to be beyond the capacity 
of candidates ; hence, they have to get up a mass 
of unas-imilated veibiage to be able to 1 pass’ ; 

‘ and many teachers are tempted to er courage their 
pupils to be more attentive to the peculiar tactics 
helpful for getting through, than to such a 
natural and liber d study of the subject itself as 
would be prompted by a genuine interest in it. 
If the questions be so framed that they can be 
k well answered by one who has a thorough grasp 
of his subject up to the prescribed standard, ‘but 
who has no caiefor any artificial dodges, and 
cannot be answered without the formed in spito 
of the latter, the tendency of boys and masters to 
neglect proper education for unintelligent cram- 
ming will be automatically set right. And, it 
should be noted, such a change in the method of 
Working is quite consistent with the principles of 
11 the existing university system!' and, hence, can 
be well introduced without much* alteration in the 
system itself, f * 

(ti) In the present state of ^ucotifin and other 
circumstances in the country no relaxation of the 
existing examination system seems desirable. 
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HON. SIB BIJAY CHANJ) MAHTAB. 

Mahararadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 

(i) The criticism that in the existing univer- 
sity system teaching is unduly subordinated to 
dxamination is true. There* have been some im- 
provements upon the old system, which was far 
boo rigid, but even the present system is not quite 
up to the mark. Teachers have, no doubt, at 
present been given some freedom in the choice of 
courses but, as the results of class •examinations 
ire not taken into account, the effect is not as it 
3ould be desired. Students generally aim at pas- 
sing the university examinations without any at 
.empt. to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
prescribed subjects and teachers generally fix their 
ittention on university questions and make the 
■ame solection of courses almost everywhere, as 
jhe questions of the University are gpner^lly 
limited to some definite courses 

(ii) (b) Teachers should be given a maximum 

3f freedom in the choice of courses and the class 
?xamina*ions should be adjusted to the courses 
^iven b) individual teachers, but thes$ examina- 
tions should further b& suj^plemented by univer- 
sity examinations on the general knowledge of 
the subjects up to some definite standards fixed # 
n respect of each degree or diploma. The selec- 
tion of subjects and the determination of stand- 
ards must rest with the University. • 

(ui) For the logal profession I thinks general 
knowledge W English and Logic is required such 
as "i hat reached by the present B A. standard, 
and a special knowledge of jurisprudence and « 
principles of equity is particularly necessary, 
tyesiyes these, Hintlu Law, Muhammadan Law, 
the laws of evidence, contract, conveyarfce, and 
some other civil and criminal laws should be 
studied. The numerous codes that are at present 
pi^scribecUfor law students do not always appear* 
;o be necessary. 


.MR. UMESH CHANDRA HALDAR, m. a. 

Headmaster % Zilla School, Rungpur . 

(i) Yes ; the subordination is due mainly to 
two oauses — inefficient teaching and defective 
methods # of examination. 

(ii) I&therqbeany rigidity of Examination 
bhat # might be relaxed by permitting candidates • 
who happm to fail in one or two subjects to ap- 
pear at the next* examination in those subjects 
only. 


RAI BAHADUR RADHA CH^RAN PAL. 

(i) I am emphaticalQr of opinion that under 
the existing system teaching is wholly dominated 
by examinations, and this is probably the root 
cause of students not getting the full benefits of 
a university career. Anything which vfcmld tend 
to make reading free and agreeable should ' be * 
encouraged. Study fof the sake of passing a 
mechanical system of examination cannot but be 
distasteful, and certainly does not generate a 
craving for knowledge for its own sake. 

(ii) ( 6 ) More freedom given to the teacher will 
be a move in the right direction, bu£ the teacher 
must be of sufficient calibre. If such teachers 
were obtainable I would indeed go so far as 
to advocate a system under which absolute uni- 
formity of courses or standards need not be in- 
sisted upon. In the absence of these, examina- 
tion?, coqnmon to a number of colleges will, no 
duubt, be a difficulty, though, in practice, it 
would probably be found that colleges could be 
grouped for purposes of examination, and the 
results would not be satisfactory if the pupils 
under examination were given a very ample 
choice of questions selected to suit* candidates 
from institutions working under slightly diflerens 
curricula. It would probably bo found most 
satisfactory that each college should examine its 
own pupils, the questions having been previously 
submitted to and finally settled by a boa id ap- 
pointed by the University, in whose bands the 
general control of the examination should be 
placed, Each college should, on tie result of its 
own exanfination, be required to submit n list of 
students considered deserving of a degree. I see 
no reason why the system I advocate should not 
be applied, at all events ?rs icgards the inter- 
mediate examination, *wen if it should be con- 
sidered unsuitable for degiee examinations. 

PROF. E. D. LUCAS, m. a. 

/’ rincipul , Porman Christian College , Lahore. 

*(i) Yes a great deal of validity in the Punjab. 

(ii) If all honours and post graduate teaching 

were di finitely in the hands of the University 
itself tho rest # of the course could he rommitted 
to the colleges themselves, under the safeguards 
above mentioned. • 

(iii) Some pf the best teachers, in my judg- 
ment, are mep who would not shine in any exa- 
mination that colild # be invented *to test their 
ability^toVach. There should be an examination 
system to test minimum requirements but, beyond 
that, each profession makes demands upon perso- 
nality which no examination can ensure, 
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DR. $. ANN AND ALE, b,a, use. 

Director, Zoological Survey of India. 

(i) My own experience of examinations has 
been unfortunate. I ceased to takfe any pirt in 
the ordinary examinations of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity some ten years ago, and fiaally severed all 
connection with the University, because I found 
that in such examinations there was a very strong 
tendency among the examiners to lower the 
standard of examination on every possible occa- 
sion and on every conceivable ground, out of pity 
for the individual student. My colleagues, how- 
ever, who 6tj,)l conduct examinations, tell me that, 
at any rate so far as zoology Is concerned, 1 things 
have greatly improved in this respect. My own 
impression is that more harm is done by lowering 
the standard of examination than by insisting on 
the examination itself. 

(ii) For the reasons given in the preceding 
paragraph I do not think that any attempt should 
be made to abolish the examination system so far 
as ordinary degrees are concerned, but consider 
that it would be beneficial if greater license were 
permitted so far as syllabus, etc., were concerned 
in the B. Sc. and other higher degrees. 

(iii) In present conditions it seems to be an 
unfortunate necessity, especially in dealing with 
large bodies of students, that examinations should 
be made the test for admission to certain profes- 
sions, such as medicine, law, and engineering. I 
am very doubtful, however, whether they provide 
any useful test in connection with agriculture, 
commerce, and industry ; I am sure that they'are 
quite useless in purely scientific posts. 8 

So far as public services are ioncerqed I can 
only cite my own experience, which is confined to 
the lower branches. I have never in my own 
department appointed as a' clerk or assistant any 
man who had a university degree. The posts to 
which f have had to make appointments of the 
kind have, as a rule, carried salaries considerably 
above the lower limit at which it was possible to 
obtain the services of a university graduate, but 
it has been my experience that l could engage a 
better man by ignoring university qualifications 
among the candidate^ giving a little practical 
examination of my owh and insisting on a short, 
but strict^ period of probation. By better men I 
mean not men who were better acquainted with 
rules and regulations or more capable of assimil- 
ating official routine, <mt men who \tferA better 
able toe adapt themselves to changing conditions 
ahd different kinds of work, even if their actual 
powers of intellect were not so^highly trained. As 


laboratory assistants, indeed, I have, as a rule, 
engaged quite young boys with nothing more 
than “ the three Rs ," an active intelligence, and 
a good school fceoord to their credit. 5$o far as I 
am in a position to judge, the graduate clerk, as 
at present produced i,n Calcutta, is a highly spe- 
cialised being who has been taught that to think 
for himself is a breach of offi cial etiquette. He 
is at home only in the atmosphere he has created 
for himself in ordinary Government offices. 

I think that junior clerks are not true legiti- 
mate offsprings of a university. I would prefer to 
see them formed and polished in special clerks’ 
colleges, not invested with the spurious fdignity 
that attaches to a university degree, 

Mr. CHlNTA HARAN CHAKRAVARTI, m.a. 

Principal , David Hare 7V lining College 

(i) Under the existing system teaching is un- 
duly subordinated to examination. Teachers and 
guardians are more anxious for the success of the 
student in the examination than for the develop- 
ment of his body, mind, and character. There is 
a lamentable lack of higher ideals of culturo for 
its ojvn sake. 

(ii) The rigidity of the examination system 
‘ should be reduced to its minimum especially for 

professional subjects of study. 

(iii) The possession of a diploma or degree is 
not a,” infalliablp test of fitness for a specific 

1 career, eg., teaching. The present method of 
holding fhe practical examination of the L. T. 
and B. T. candidates to test their fitness for 
teaching is, defective for the following reasons*: — 

(A) The externa* examiner appointed by -the 
University has not got sufficient time to test 
thoroughly the skill in the teaching of individual 
candidates by judging their three lessons in the 
manner required by the regulations of the Uni- 
versity. He can form but a superficial estimate 

* of a candidate’s teaching skill from hifc extreme- 
ly short acqaintanco with the candidate's practical 
work ./ 

(B) The principal of the training college as an 
internal examiner has now only a divided res- 
ponsibility in adjudging passes in the practical 
test. He cannot, therefore, conduct the practical 
examination of his students in the same responsi- 
ble manner as he would have done had. he been 
the sole judge in the matter. As he krowg most 
intimately the candidates’ skill ; and qualifications 
in practical teaching through their work undei 
his supervision during their period of training his 
opinion should be final in the matter, 
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DR. PRABHU DUTT SHASTRI, m.a. 

Prof \ of Philosophy, Presidency College , Calcutta. 

(i) It may be truly asserted that under the 
existing university system * teaching is unduly 
subordinated to examination. 

(ii) But, as examination is the most convenient 
way of testing students* fitness it cannot alto 
gether be dispensed with. The way which it 
is at present conducted needs reform. 

(A) For the sake of uniformity a., syllabus 

should be defined in ewry case, but it could be 
made sufficiently elastic if the system of inter- 
collegiate lectures is adopted, especially for the 
B.A. honours and the M A, The syllabus should 
be drawn up by all. those engaged in the teaching 
of a certain subject and, so far as teaching goes, 
each teacher should limit himself to that Dranch 
and portion of the subject in which he may be 
specially interested. Students may attend 
diligent courses according to their require- 
ments. m 

(B) The B A. pass course should be provided 
for in each college independently. Inter- collegiate 
lectures are recommended for the B.A. honours 
and the M.A. 

(C) All regulations requiring students to com- 
plete certain percentage of lectures in ordejj to 
be eligible for the examination should bo abolish- 
ed. They should be allowed to atteifd any 
lcelnn s they Tnay like. 

(]>; University professors should algo be at- 
tr.f < to a college by rotation. 

\ F; The Intermediate examination should be 
abolished altogether. 

(t) Either the l.A. classes should be added to 
the school couise or, if the existing system con- 
tinues, student may be promoted to, the third-year 
clubby the iollege authorities on the strength of 
class record. 

(G) I do not think that it is necessary to have 
a formal university examination for each section 
of » subject. 

(H) None should be appointed to teach the 

M.A. classes who does not possess a British 
degree, with some distinction, or else has not had 
at least five years* teaching experience after 
taking his Indian degree. • 

(I) The practice of dictating 4 complete notes* 
to students is nowhere so common as in Bengal, 
lienee, examination should*be so conducted as to 
discourage ' 4 cram', and to require a first-hand 
acquaintance with the original texts and some 
evidence of independent thinking. 


5 t 

(J) There should be a viva voce test in every 
examination. • 

(K) For professions such as medicine, law, 
teaching, etc, it # is desirable to have special 
examinations. The practice of admitting only 
graduates should cease* For each professional 
course there should be a 4 preliminary* test, on 
the passing of which one should be admitted to 
the course of study. It is not necessary to have 
a formal university examination at the end of 
each year’s course. For instance, io law, only 
the B.L. might remain a formal examination, and 
the other two examinations, viz., the preliminary 
and the intermediate, might be abolished, and 
student^’ work may be judged by their clafcs 
exercises. At present, students attend their law 
classes sirqply for making up the required per- 
centage. In teaching also only the B.T. examina- 
tion might 'remain a university test ; the L.T. 
may be turned into a mere departmental test, 
without any formal examination, and. the record 
for the lessons given ^>y a pupil teacher during 
the whole session may receive due consideration. 


RAI BAHADUR P. K. BASU. 

Professor, Uolkar College , Indore. 

(i) llow far examination has subordinated 
teaching can be gauged from what is very often 
noticed during an inspection of English high 
schools, A boy in the preparatory class is often 
in doubt whether he himself or his name is the 
noun and j^boy in the £op class is dumb when 
asked why a flat curve does npfc come under the 
definition of a straight Ijne given in his text- book. 
Teachers coin plain that boys do not pay any 
attention to fundamental principles as these are 
never asked in the final examination. 

(ii\ Under the circumstances the modification I 
would propose is that the examination should con- 
form to a definite standard and the teacher be 
given full freedojp within that standard. 

(iii) University examinations can never take 
the place of professional stuflies. They can, at 
best, form a basis for subsequent work. Even 
in the profession of teaching a university degree 
does not necessarily indicate a good teacher. In 
some of ^the •professions, , medicine, law, 
«etc., it is perhaps urtfeafe even to assume 
that success at an examination in a special* 
subject indicates any special aptitude for that 
subject. Examination tests, other than those 
in the actual field of work, can only fix the •ininf- > 
mum of educational attainments. 
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DR. C. E. CULLIS, m. a. rn. d. 

Prof, of Mathematics , Calcutta * University . 


(i) If teaching means only training of the 
faculties and guidance in the acquisition of 
knowledge it can be savi that teaching is, often 
unduly subordinated to examination The 
remedy must lie in the character of the examina- 
tion and a sufficient supply of good teachers who 
are able to take a real interest in their subjects. 
For -training only less extensive schemes of study 
are appropifkte. 

If teaching includes, as in general it must, the 
imparting of knowledge irrespectively tof the 
methods used, then the degree to which,it must • 
be subordinate to examination is very variable, 
depending on the pbject to be attained, and on 
the nature, extent, and degree of development of 
the subject taught. In this case it c-m only be 
said that a good teacher who has sufficient leisure 
will always pay as much attention as is possible to 
training th£ faculties of his students. 

(ii) A Relaxation of the examination system 
hardly seems to be feasible where it is required 
to classify a large number of students The 

‘ classification arrived at by examination is, in % 
general, correct ; a good first class man is better 
than a second class man ; a man who specially 
distinguishes himself has exceptional ability, and 
so on. It becomes sufficiently precise in an 
individual case when it ia supplemented by 
personal knowledge and personal obs^i vation,’ 

MR. KARUNA KANTA DAS GUPTA, ha.. 

Head Master , Collegiate School , kauhati. 

(i) There is much trujh in the criticism that 
teaching at present is unduly subordinated to 
examination. This is due to many causes of 
which I shall take the liberty of mentioning a f 
few : — 

(A) Percentage of passes in the examination is 

a test of success, or otherwise, of a school or 
college. : ^ , 

(B) The possession of a university degree is a 
passport to many * services, and tb the study of 
law — and the condition of the country is such 
that service or law is looked upon as the final 
goal by a not insignificant rum tor of students. 

(0) A plucked candid arte is al\vqys^ considered 
as a person of inferior ttierit by our society no legs 
t than by employers when filling up vacancies or 
newly created posts. 

(D) The standard, for instance, of knowledge 
^demanded of a matriculation candidate seems to 
be lower than it was ten years ago. Asa necessary 


consequence the number of passes in the first 
division js quite disproportionately larger now 
than before. 

(ii) In my opinion, a subject in which teaching 
is given, but no university examination is to be 
held to test it, will be neglected in schools as 
being considered superfluous for the success of 
the school, in such cases, a departmental test by 
the inspect^ of schools or the headmasters to 
qualify pupils w for sitting at the matriculation 
examination may reduce, .to a certain extent, the 
evils thereof. 

(iii) There should be special and distinct boards 
or universities for the professions of medicine, 
engineering, law, agriculture, commerce, and 
industry, but admission to these should be subject 
to the condition of a candidate being at least the 
hblder' of a science or arts pass .university 
certificate. 

As a test of fitness for the profession of teach- 
ing in schools one must be an L.T. or B.T., but 
this should be under the control of the divisional 
universities. 

' MR. MAHOMED -SULTAN ALUM. 

„ Attorney-at- Law , High Court , Calcutta. 

(i) I think that teaching is very greatly sub- 
ordinated to examination. Students study the 
books on the fines of examination so that they 
may piss the examination creditably, and not to 
acquirS real knowledge. They read the keys of 
those books and memorise them with the sole 
intention of passing an examination. 

(ii) I think, to some extent, the rigidity of 

the examination system should be reduced, and 
examiners ought to show leniency to the*> exami- 
nees and, in that case, more students would 

pass, and that would Jo no harm to Government 
or to any class of people. This will rather increase 
the ardour of young men which, I* think,,, is a 
necessary tiling. The more educated men the 
better. ^ 

(a) The teaching might, for certain purposes, 
be denned, as at present, specially in the matri- 
culation and I. A. by prescribed examination 
requirements. 

(b) I do not approve of it as it would involve 
multifarious examinations. 

(c) This ought to be observed .for the B. A. 

examination ,« and, specially ,in the M. A , there 
ought not be any text by a formal utiiversity 
examiner. 1 1 

(iii) I think it advisable to have limits within , 
which examinations may serve as a test of fitness 
for a specific career. 
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MR? GAURANGANATH BANKRJEE, ma. 


PROF. S. G. DUNN, h a. 

Fellow of the Allahabad University, 

(i) M*y experience in the United Provinces 
convinces me that this criticism in justified there, 
but that the evil is not due to the examination 
system, It is due to two causes : — * 

(A.) Students have been 60 badly trained in the 
schools, they have so little general knowledge, and 
their thinking powers are so underdeveloped, that 
the teacher in a college finds himself compelled to 
concentrate his attention on the bare Requirements 
of the course prescribed for the examination. In 
the English course, for example, his whole time is 
spent in the interpretation of the texts prescribed 
for study ; for even this elementary work he has 
not time enough since the difficulties experienced 
by his pupils are so many and baffling owing to 
their deficient knowledge of English as Ii language. 
If the teacher is to get his pupils safely through 
the examination he must neglect the real business 
of education, the wider issues, the broad view, 
lie can only hope to impart these in the hours 
outside the lecture-room, and these are few. 

(B) The second "causs is the weakness of the 
tc ching staff'. Too many of our teachers jn 
colleges are not men of a real university* type ; 
they are capable of cramming their students for 
examinations because they cm themselves make 
use, for this purpose, of texlf- books, neftes, ayd 
‘•keys " ; but they have no originaj views, no 
b power of Awakening interest, no grasp of their 
subject. They subordinate their teaching to the 
examination because they do not *know how t*> 
teach in any other way. 

# Tho evil will continue until we have better 
material sent up by the schools and better teachers 
to deal with that material. No reformation of 
the examination system, no grant of greater 
# freedon* to the teachers, will avail while the 
present conditions exist. The student is also to 
blame in the matter. The Indian undergrad uato 
is probably no more lazy than the young men of 
» other countries, but in India there are, not the 
same inducements to make him work as there are 
elsewhere, and there are, at the same time, many 
things to distract his attention, even in those 
periods of the year when the climate is favourable 
to mental exertion. It must be remembered that, 
apart from a* real interest in “ divine ” specula- 
tion, there i£ in India a traditional distrust of 
“ humane learning and literature ” rarely defined 
and 'sometimes indignantly repudiated, but as 
powerful a deterent^ from activities that seem in 

its eyes vain." 


* Fremehand Roye.hand Scholar , 

(1) I thtnk that there is absolutely no validity 
in the criticism that in the existing University 
system teaching is unduly subordinated to exami- 
nation. This criticism has, however, been fre- 
quently brought forward by some unscrupulous 
and interested persons to bring discredit to the 
existing system of the University. 

(ii) An attempt should be made to reduce the 
rigidity of the existing examination sjstem. 

(a) The teaching might, for certain purposes, 
be defined, as at present, by prescribed examina- 
tion requirements. This, I think, however, should 
fie allowed up to the B. A. pass standard. 

(2) The system of leaving teachers with a maxi- 
mum of freedom, and the examinations being ad- 
justed, to the courses given by individual teachers, 
should be introduced in the B. A honours classes 
and in the post graduate department' of the 
Univorsity ; for, in these cases, only one teacher 
is engaged in teaching a special subject under the 
guidance and coiftrol of the board qf higher stu- 
dies in that subject. 

(u) Yes ; this is cpiite possible in some particu- 
lar subjects or sections of a subject, c <^, history 
of fine art, comparative mythology of the Aryan 
nations, etc. 

PROF. R N. GILCHRIST, ma, f.kiss. 

Principal, Krishnayar College. 

. (i) Teaching is unduly subordinated to examina- 
tion ir^ the University ; in fact, though there 
are many teaching colleges in the University, 
students, as far as examination results are concer- 
ned, might all be external students. I have 
already spoken of # this in the first question in 
reference to the University organisation, to the 
lack of knowledge in English, to cramming, and to 
text books • 

• (ii) (a) I consider that under any university 
organisation the teaching must be defined by 
prescribed examination requirements. The pre- 
sent University defines work in this way, but the 
prescription of work should be on the lines given 
in the University regulations, not as these regula- 
tions are interpreted in the calendar. I have the 
strongest condemnation for prescribed books or 
suggested Books. Suggested books tend to become 
prescribed books. • The^cope of the work should 
be set down, and the ^nethod of teaching, as well 
as source of teaching left to the teachers. 
Prescribed classics, of course, must be continued, 
e.y Shakespeare’s plays in English or Aristotle’s 
politics in political science. 
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1)1*. ABDURRAHMAN, ba, llb * 

Educational Adviser to IL H. The Euler df Bhopal 

The examination for the B.A. degree in its 
present form was begun at Oxford in 1802. 

Writteifexaminations have never been known 
in India ; and, up to this time, private Sanskrit 
paishalas and Arabic madrassahe do not recognise 
them. 

In Germany the universities do not belieye in • 
written examinations and employ the dissertation 
and oral examination method for testing the 
educational progress and intellectual capacity of 
the student. r 

In America the system is a graft of the Ger- 
man on the English method ; the tendency ip to 
reduce the number of examinations as far as pos- 
sible. It is high time now that the evils of over 
examination in the Calcutta and other universities 
were removed. 

In Germany a student who is awarded ' a doc- 
torate appears at no written examination. In 
Oxford or Cambridge a student who obtains his 
B.A , degree appoars only at one* written examina- 
tion, and there is not to this day any examination 
for the master’s degree. But in India a graduate 
*whp receives his M.A , degree from the Calcutta 
or any other university has to appear at the 
intermediate, BA., and M.A., three successive 
university examinations. 

The overpressure of examination in the Indian 
universities is one of the chief causes of physical 
degeneration among the educated classes * * *• 

Information acquired for examination is often 
obtained from “keys,” “.made' easiest and 
“ epitomes.” Such unassimilated knowledge is 
worse than useless since it is not only incapable 
of practical application, but takes up the rbom of 
better material. 44 Its presence weakens the 
potentiality of t! e 8001 .” . 

I do not object to the system of prescribing 
and recommending (with sufficient alternatives) 
books to be studied. Perhaps in no country in 
the world do fhey play such an important role as 
in this country, and teachers a Ad pupils have 
come to lean upon them* «fco such a degfee that 
perhaps they cannot all * at once be abolished. 
They help ii^ bringing about a similarity of 
method in the teaohing system within the Uni- 
versity area and, at the same time, permit suffi- 
cient variety in the mtide of education. The 
text-book*system should disappear gradually. 

The system of Indian University examinations 
has reduced the profession to such a low level 
that it wopld not be far wrong to say that a 

/ 


professor in this country is a person who dictates 
notes to a class of students. His object generally 
is that his scholars should pass their examina- 
tions, and he is content to take the readiest 
means of attaining it. <He teaches, but does not 
educate, there is no 1 bi-polarity’, or intellectual 
reciprocity, between him and his students. The 
process unceasingly and gradually, but surely, 
diseducates the professor himself and, in the end, 
instead of makfcig the student a copy of the 
teacher, reduces the teacher to become a copy of 
the students He becomes as Edward Holmes 
would say 4 machine-made’ and produces nothing 
but 4 'machine- made scholars’. 

I propose, therefore, that, according to the 
limitation imposed on paragraph (a) above, the 
professors should teach after a standard. I would 
then Jeave^them with a maximum of freedojn and 
require the examinations to be adjusted to the 
courses given by the individual teachers. 

The best method to achieve this is that, the 
University examinations, as they are held now, 
should be abolished and college examinations 
should take their place. E*cjh college, in confor- 
mity with a set standard, should examine its own 
students. The examiner should, in each case, be 
the teacher of the subject of examination, who 
alone is the best judge of what he has taught, 
and whqse testimony on the student’s work is tho 
nfost reliable ; and one external examiner, appoin- 
ted by the University, whose presence should help 
to maintain a stable standard and be a safeguard 
against other ^dangers. The results of all the 
Colleges should be published by the University in 
the University Gazette, 

PROF. A. E. BROWN. - 

Principal , Wesleyan Mission College , Bankura, 

(i) There is no doubt tuat, at present, teaching 
is ^entirely subordinated to examination. 

*(ii) In our opinion, one of the chief defects in" 
the present system is in the character of the ques- 
tions set. We consider that these should be so 
altered as to be a real test of a student’s mastery „ 
of the subject and his power to think for himself. 

We believe that this change would do 
much to discourage 44 cramming” and create a 
real need for teaching. At the same time, we 
recognise that, so long as students are required 
to answer questions in English, examiners will 
hesitate to set questions of such a mature as indi- 
cated above. Examiners know quite Well the 
extreme difficulty which tlie majority of students 
experience in trying to express any original 
thoughts in English. 
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MB. RAMANANDA 0 BAXTER JEE, u. a. 
t ditor, The Modern Review. 

(i) There is.] 

(ii) Yes ; an attempt should be made to reduce 
the rigidity of the examination system. 

(a) Yes. 

( b ) The teacher should certainly be left with a 
maximum of freedom. It would be the ideal 
thing to adjust examinations to the courses given 
by individual teachers of recognised standing ; but 
it would be practicable to do so only in a univer- 
sity of a moderate size, not in on^ like .the present 
Calcutta University. 

Nevertheless, the suggestion may be carried 
out in the case of courses given by n few of our, 
most distinguished post- graduate professors. 

(c) Yes. 

(iii) In t{je professions of medicine, Jaw, 
teaching, . and engineering, and in agriculture, 
commerce, and industry, examinations may serve 
as a test for a specific career. In the judicial 
branch of the public service the examinations in 
law may serve the same purpose as .at present. 

In the executive and other branches separate 
competitive examinations wOuld be desirable. 

MR SURENDRANATH BANERJEA, m.A. 0 
Professor , Ripon College , Calcutta. 

(i) Yes ; teaching is unduly subordinated to 
examination. Students preparing for any uni-* 
ve rity examination often assimilate a » much of 
the teaching as they consider absolutely necessary 
lor this purpose ; as a consequence of this they 
icly upon the numerous hand-books, notes, etc., • 
v hieh are now flooding the market. 

(iij Certainly an attempt should be made to 
i8duce the rigidity of the examination System; 
and, for this purpose : — 

(a) the teaching might be defined by prescribed 
examination requirements in arts subjects ; and • 

\b) the teacher might be left with a maximum 
of freedom and the examinations be adjusted to 
the p'aHtcal courses given by individual teachers 
H4 science subjects. 

Acquisition of knowledge is one thing, and the 
passing of an examination is quite another. 
Indian students«have been somehow led to believe 
that the passing of a university examination is 
the goal erf their existence and of their college 
career. Many candidates are known to have , 
scored success at the degree examination simply 
tty commitfing to ^memory, notes given by their 
professors or those that are published. Conse- 
quently, the average B k A. of our universities can 


hardly be said to betreal scholars/ Why should 
an Indian graduate be inferior to any graduate of 
a foreign uxjversity, both as regards the depth 
and breadth of his culture? 

It is because the Indian student thtffkps only of 
tbe particular tricks for passing his examination 
and is almost indifferent to the subject matter. If 
the question papers of several years be scrutinised 
it will be seen that one can easily find out from 
•the frequency of any particular question, or set 
of questions, tho relative importance of only those 
answers and the- student necessarily pays his sole 
attention to only those parts of the subject for 
the purpose of passing the examination. The 
psrpdb setters are also not alwa)s very careful and 
judicious in framing the questions. They ought 
to go through the prescribed text- books them- 
selves and then make a judicious and careful 
selection of questions. 

It is a.queer system in our universities which 
does not allow the actual teachers to be examiners 
of those particular subjects. The business of 
framing questions^when left to outsiders, is likely 
to bring about the defects already pointoci out. 
Under proper safe guards teachers ought to bo 
considered the best persons for setting earn mi na- 
tion papers in their own subjects. 

PROF. MANMATUANATH BANERJEE. 

( diversity College of Science. 

(i) There is no den)ing the fact that in the 
existing system teaching is, to a certain extent, 
subordinated to examination and, in some cases 
the degrefl of subordination is too great. But I 
think thgt is a fceces^ary evil under the present 
conditions fo* 1 it is noticed^ that students often 
neglect those important branches of n subject on 
which minimum marks are assigned in the paper 
by the regulations. 

(ii) (a) 1 ajn in agreement with tho lines sug- 
gested for reducing the rigidity of the examina- 
tion system. 

(b) I am opposed to examinations being adjust- 

ed so as to suit the courses given by individual 
teachers, at least fh the lower stages, for this 
would be* impracticable nfid undesirable. Of 
course, teachers may, wit!? advantage, be given 
freedom in teaching. I insist that the present 
system of including outsiders amonggt the paper 
setters is salutary and shculd not be dispensed 
with. • # # S 

(c) I think there is much expediency *in tjje 
condition contemplated, but I want to impress 
that some sort of practical examination must he 
a necessary test in every science subject. • 
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DR. PROFTJLLA CflANDRA MITTER. 

Sir H. B. Ghoae Professor of Chemistry . 

(i) In an affiliating university like Calcutta, 
with many of its colleges at distant centres, a 
fixed syllifBfis is necessary in order that there may 
be some sort of uniformity in the standard of 
teaching. As the syllabus serves as a guide also 
to the examiners a teacher may be tempted to be 
guided entirely by the syllabus as to what he 
should teach. Though teaching may in this way' 
be now and then subordinated to examinotion 
good teachers are by no means rare who regard 
the syllabus as the absolute minimum required 
and who are prompted by a genuine desire of 
doing their best by their pupils. * t 

A welcome change in the examination sjstem 
would be to allow all post-graduate students to 
substitute a piece of research work in lieu of a 
part, or the whole, of the written examination for 
the M. A. or M. Sc. degree. There should be no 
written examinations for the doctorate. 

MR.. MARK HUNTER, m. a. 

(i) There is certainly validity in the criticism 
that in Indian Universities teaching tends to be 
duly subordinated to examination. The thing is, 
unfortunately, inevitable. Whether critics cor- 
rectly gauge the extent of the evil, or whether 
the remedy they have in view is the right one, is 
quite another matter. 

(ii) (6) I do not consider the changes indica- 
ted to be practicable. 

(c) I do not consider it desirable, except per- 
haps in the case of some of the % more advanced 
courses in which a certificate given by a Univer- 
sity professor, or some college professor whose 
judgment and independence could be thoroughly 
relied on, might, in certain parts of the bourse, be 
accepted iri lieu of an examination test. Still, 
even here there would be difficulties. To give 
power to one professor to grant certificates, and 
withhold it from another, would be invidious ; to 
trust all would be fatal. In the ordinary courses 
the plan, I am convinced, would npt work. Even 
were lecturers willing to teach, the majority of 
the students would beVt no pains to team sub- 
jects in which their proficiency is not tested by 
an examination. College examinations could, no 
doubt, be substituted for university examinations,^ 
but the consequence jpuld *be eve* 7 t variety of 
standard in the examination and a most undesi- * 
rnble variety in the value of degrees granted, to 
some extent, on success in college examinations. 

I believe the true remedy should be sought in 
eteady improvement within the present system. 


Course and examination should be closely inter- 
related so that each in its proper sphere should 
be duly subordinate to the other. Provided the 
examination presumes the right sort of course, 
and the proper conduct of such course, there is 
no reason why courses "should not, so far, be con- 
ditioned by examinations. But in order to effect 
this harmony it seems essential that the men who 
are really responsible for the -courses should, in 
practice, control the examination. This would 
not preclude the appointment of external exami- 
ners, but these should be in a distinct minority. 

BABU KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURT. 

(i) Thore is no doubt that under the existing 
» system teaching is unduly subordinated to the 

needs of examination. ✓ 

(ii) It is only in the highest classes, viz., those 
in which students are carrying on independent 
researches, that the examinations may be dispen- 
sed with. Otherwise, for admission into the 
University, as well as for its degrees, 1 do not see 
how there can be any teaching without an 
examination to test the progress made by students. 
The # only thing that can be done is to see that 
examinations are so conducted as to be a proper 

*tesfc,c as far as possible, of the attainments of 
students. 

(iii) If, each technical college is allowed to have 
anjindependent status, there would scarcely be any 

•necessity for separate university examinations on 
these subjects. It would be quite easy for the 
college authorities to grant certificates to deser- 
ving students in consideration of the character of 
the work done by them during their college 
career, both of theoretical and practical training 
and apprenticeship. For a career in the public 
service I would insist upon a special examination 
after obtaining degrees, followed by a probationary 
appointment on the result, till the departmental 
examinations are passed. 

As regards medicine, law, and teachership I 
would insist upon a period of apprenticeship. 

Law study should not be allowed simultaneously 
with the study for the M. A. degree, at least In 
the second year. The law examination may be 
restricted to one year, followed by apprenticeship 
for one year under the guidance "and supervision 
of a practising lawyer of, some standing. If the 
competitive test for public service be introduced 
the demoralising tendency for Securing by any 
means an M. A. degree for success in nomination 
and weighty recommendation!, would be much 
minimised. 


/ 



SYED HASAN IMAM 

BY 

Mr.- R. K. VENKATARAMAN. 


Hasan Imam’s Family. 

R. HASAN IMAM cpmes of a highly 
respected $ycd family, the members of 
which obtained great distinction ’dur- 
ing the Moghul period. His ancestors 
came to India before the Moghul Empire 
was founded, and one of them, Mullah Saad 
was tutor to the Emperor Aurangzib. JMullah 
Saad’s son Nawab Syed Khan rose to 
be a Vazir of the Empire. One of the 
forefathers of the subject of our sketch, 
Nawab Mir Askari w^s Commander-in-Chief 
jf the Bengal Nawab in the time of Lord 
Clive; Mr, Imam’s great grandfather, Kharw 
Bahadur Syed Imdad Ali retired as a Sub- 
ordinate Judge of Patna, while his son, Khan 
Bahadur Shams-ul-ulama Syed Wahid-ud- 
din was ihe first Indian to be made a District 
Magistrate and a District and Sessions* J udge. # 
From 1S54 to 1858 Mr. Wahid-ud-din w 3 s 
the District Magistrate of Monghyr (BiharJ 
and towards the end of his service he became 
the District and Sessions Judge of Shahabad. 
Mi. Hasan Imam’s father, ShajAs-ul-ulaqja 
Nawab Syed Iirdad Imam was for sometime 
Professor of History and Arabic in the Patna 
College and is well known to-day all over 
Biha r ,' for his great facility in writing Urdu 
poetry and his vast and varied scholarship. 

Mr. Syed Sharf-ud-din, late Judge *)f the 
Calctltt# and Patna High Courts and # ex- 
Member of the Bihar Executive Council, 
is the maternal uncle of Mr. Imam, and 
another of his uncles Khan Bahadur Syed 
Nasir-ud-din, was the Finance Minister of 
Bhopal. JJr. Imam’s elder brother the 
HqjFble Sir Syed Ali Imam, K.C.S.I., an 
ex-OKv Member of the Executive Council of 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
Genera! of India ajid lately a Member of the 
Bihar Executive Council is too well-known 
a personality in India to need any special 
mention herd. Sir Ali Imam h^s recently 

* Condensed from a sketch prepared for the “Eminent 
Indians Series/ 1 G. # A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 
Price As. 4. 
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been appointed the first President of the 
Executive Council Just instituted by H. E. H. 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. He, along with 
the subject of this sketch, is deservedly held 
in great respect and looked upon with just 
pride by the people of Bihar. 



MR. SYED HASAN IMAM. 

Early Life and Education. 

Mr. Syed Hasan Imam was born on the 
3 1 st August i8>i ^t Neora, little village 
in the District of Patna. # As a child, Mr. 
Imam was of a very weak •constitution and 
delicate health. It was due to his dedicate 
health that yoiyig Imam could be sent 
to school only .about the close of liis ninth 
yaar, wheA Be was first Emitted into the 
T. K. Ghosel’s Academy, but subsequently 
after a year had to be transferred to the 
Patna Collegiate School. He was not three 
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years at school, when his studious habits 
made him ill again ana he had to *be sent 
to Arrah, a district in Bihar, for* a change, 
where he joined the Government School 
and studied for two years. His elder brother 
passed the Entrance Examination in 1887 
and had to come t« Patna to prosecute 
his studies further; young Imam also went 
with him and joined the Collegiate School 
again. In the September of the sa'me year 
Mr. Ali Imam sailed for England. At school* 
Mr. Hasan Imam was far more ahead in Eng- 
lish literature than in other subjects. English 
Poetry and English History were, as they are 
even now, his favourite subjects and whiles 
yet in his fourteenth year he was believ- 
ed to have read most of the English poets, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Cowper 
and even some of the poems ©f the then 
Poet-Laureate, Alfred Lord Tennyson. His 
style and^command of the English language 
elicited t admiration from his Head Master, 
Mr. Phillips, who used to read out his 
essays to the class as models of compo- 
sition. Though a school boy he was* 
allowed to join the Patna College Debating 
Society, and take part in the discussion. His 
speeches in, the Society were always charac- t 
terisedby a great mastery of the language 
and a wonderfully correct English accent. 
The idea that he too should go to England 
first emanated from his ntothcr and on th& 
24th of July, 1 88,9, he sailed for England. 

In England 

Mr. Hasan Imam had a ver£ busy time 
in England. The attendance book of the 
Middle Temple Library will yet testify to the c 
fact that for five days in the week he would 
be found from 10-30 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
attentively poring over some big volume 
Or busy taking notes. At* night he used 
to take lessons* on Elocution from his 
Elocution-master, ‘Mr. Julian Ivan Emmanuel 
von-Berlin, grandson of Baron Berlin who 
was instructed in the urt of public 
speaking by tly: great aefor,. £ir Henry 
Irving. English literature he studied unddr 
• the Revd. Charles Caron-Buss, who is now 
one of the eminent dignitaries of the English 
fhnrrh. six months after he was in England 


he was joined there by his friend Mr. S. 
Sinha, and the two thenceforward 'lived 
together and had practically a common 
purse between them. Sometime , after this, 
the two began attending regularly for one 
year the History lectures of Professor Henry 
at the London University .College. Mr. Imam 
regularly, attended the debates in the Pad- 
dington Parliament in London of which he 
was a recognised leader. His speeches in that 
parliament were generally the best of the 
session and used to be frequently noticed by 
the press. But while Mr. Hasan Imam was 
doing so much for his own improvement he 
was not in the least forgetful of the interests 
of his country or community. He was the 
Secretary of the Indian Society, which had the 
Honour of having our late Grand Old Man, 
Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji as its President. He 
Was the Secretary also of the Anjuman 
Islamia of London. 

He was also one of the principal canvas- 
sers for Mr. Naoroji in the general election 
of 1891 for Central Finsbury.* * * 

"He left England in 1892 after having 
been called to the Bar. 

At the Bihar Bar. 

Mr. Hasan* Imam began to get good practice 
as soon as he joined the Bar. He soon acqui- 
red the reputation of being a powerful 
speaker,, a successful debater and a man of 
vast and varied studies and began to be ap- 
preciated for his work and worth by the 
Senior Counsel of Bihar and elicited the 
confidence of a rapidly growing clientele. It 
would be idle to narrate here the many 
catises-celebre in which he has figured 
prominently. For sometime past Mr. Imam 
has been the undisputed leader of the 
Patna Bar and there has been hardly any 
important civil or criminal case in any.ipart 
of Bihar in which his services have not been 
requisitioned by one side or the other. 

A Judge at Calcutta. 

In November 1910 Mr. Hasan Imam 
transferred himself to Calcutta. There also 
his large Bihar clientele followed hjm and 
he very soon acquired a large pi actice on the 
appellate side. His forensic ability and his 
legal acumen were .very soon recognised by 
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his compeers at the Bar and the Judgijs. 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins, the .late Chief 
Justice of ‘Bengal, was one of those who 
quickly got enamoured t oi him and per- 
suaded him to accept a seat on the bench 
in April 1911. On the bench Mr. Hasan 
Imam was soon able to distinguish himself 
as a fearless and upright judge whose 
legal ability was only equalled by his 
desire to do justice. * * * * 

Back to Patna. * 

-But the damp climate of Calcutta began to 
have its effects on Mr. Imam and by the 
year 1913, his health had become so bad 
that he once fainted on the steps of the High 
Court of Calcutta. Although he betook 
himself fo ’ England in quest of health and 
never failed to run up to hills when opportu- 
nity offered, Mr. Imam’s health was shattered 
almost beyond redemption. The doctors 
advised him to leave Bengal and * go to a 
drier climate. He had hoped to come *to 
Bihar as a Judge of Patna High Court but 
the bureaucrats willed otherwise. And fie 
was face to face with two alternatives, 
eithe r, die a martyr to his # duties a% a 
judg.^ or to betake himself elsewhere and 
give himself gn other opportunity to sefve his 
country. Fortunately for the country he 
chose the latter and came .to Patna and 
joined the Patna Bar. For a man of his 
ability and for one who already occupied the 
posftiofi of the leader of the Bir, it was* not 
difficult to immediately take up the threads 
of the profession and win back his old 
posi^jon. He is to-day the acknowledged 
leader of the Patna Bar. In the middle of last 
year, he w*is offered a seat on the Bench but 
h«jvas so much identified with politics and 
haaentertained so many public claims upon 
his time that he regarded his translation to 
the Bench as the.betrayal of national trust. 
He, therefore, refused the offer once again 
contenting himself with the practices of his 
profession. * * . 

* * * * * 

&r. Hasan Imanfs Public Activities are 
on a par with his success in the practice of his 
profession. As in the profession he reached 
th 4 e highest rungs of the ladder so in politics 


he attained the highest eminence permitted 
to an Indian under the present circumstances. 
The interest of the country has e ver b een 
nearest his heart. He served his apjffSfflice- 
ship in Indian public life as a member of 
the Municipality and* the District Board of 
Patna. And it is no exaggeration to say that 
his subsequent activities have justified the 
high hopes entertained by his friends and 
acquaintances. 

“ No, observer of incidents in thiS country, 
harsh .and agonising as are the jarring 
elements that make our nation, will hide 
‘from you the fact that till we establish har- 
mony amongst ourselves a foreign hand must 
guide our. destiny.” * * So said Mr. imam 
on a memorable occasion “ Let the mother- 
land be the first in your affections, your 
province the second, and your community 
wherever thereafter you choose to put it.” 
Consistently with his political cfccd Mr. 
Imam has been in principle opposed to the 

. granting of special electorates to the Mffho- 
medans. Mr. Imam speaking at the Allaha- 
bad Congress of 1910, said: — 

“ It is quite apparent that when a few thoughtful 

• men of this country at the time that the roforms were 
inaugurated raised their voice of protest against all 
scheme of separate electorates, they fully realized the 
consequent effect of such scheme, .... every 
thoughtful man in the land realised, and justly 
fealised, that their pernicious scheme would travel 
down from tfie Chamber of the Viceroy’s Council to 
the chambers of the District aitd T aluk Boards. It 
was then that we f-onsider^l that our v-.ic j nght to 
be raised agaftisr all institutions that migli '’rente a 
division befcweeu the various classes that mh unt this 
land.” 

• # Educational Benefactions. 

Like other leaders of Bihar public opi- 
nion Mr. Hasan Imam has been proud 
of the historic past of the Bihar province 
and been hopeful of the glorjous future that 
awaits Bihar. Mr. Imarp’s latest acts of 
public generosity of which any Indian may 
Well be proud, acts which stand unique and 
unparalleled throughout India and *which in 
one sense taise him aljVe the level of 
ordinary publicists, are his equal donations to 
the two great Indian Universities of Aligarh * 
and Benares. 

It has been a matter of the greatest* mo-’ , 
ment to Mr. Imam that the predilections of 
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the youngmen should be formed in the best 
interests of the country and he has consequent- 
ly devoted a considerable portion of his time 
and "S' TSrge amount of his money on the edu- 
cation of both Biharis and outsiders. The 
Bihar National College has received substan- 
tial support from him and it is an open secret 
that once when the College stood f in fear of 
disaffiliation owing tfctfs* inability to deposit 
a certain afcnourit Within' a specified time, 
Mr. Imarti generously, %'ame * forward and 
placed the* necessary v Stim at the disposal 
of the Committee. He tiSed to give Rs. !,ooo 
to the B. N. College eVery year before its 
absorption by the 1 Government and its wel- 
fare has always been a matter of Mr. Imam’s 
greatest concern in life. He spends a very 
considerable amount of money in educating 
a number of Hindu and Moslem young men 
at his expense and he ^is well-known as a 
liberal patron of needy students. * * 

The Students’ Movement in Bihar 
haS^one of its warmest supporters in Mr., 
Imam who has guided the young men 
along the paths of disciplined citizenship. 
Political Activities. 

In August 1917 Mr. Imam presided over the* 
Bihar Provincial Conference held for 
the purpose of protesting against t the iiuern- 
ment of Mrs. Besant and th^ policy of anta T 
gonism to the Home Rule .agitation on the 
part of the Government which was then in 
evidence. Mr. Imam spoke at sorqe length on 
the need for persistent agitation against the 
repressive policy of the (government, re- 
ferred to the war and reconstruction of the c 
Empire On a more liberal and rational basis 
and urged “ Home Rule " as “ our one goal.” 
Said Mr. Hasan Imam: — t 
It is because we are satisfied (hat there can be no 
political and econctaiic progress in ouf land till the 
bureaucracy is replaced by popular legislatures with 
full control over -the executive and the judiciary, that 
we havft placed before us as the € goal of our aspira- 
tion, the establishment of self-goTOrning institutions 
in this country. It is idle to tell us4hat the^ bureauc- 
racy have done for*up this, that and lhe r other, tha£ 
they r have given us good government with its con- 
• comitants of peace and contentment. Good govern- 
ment which the bureaucracy profess to have given us 
is no doubt better than no government, but in the 
first Qlaco good government need not be necessarily 
synonymous with bureaucratic government. Even a 
fairminded member of the Indian Civil Service— 


F Bernard Houghton— has had the candour to admit 
in his well-known work called Bureaucratic Govern- 
ment that “tfie menace, the real peril, lies not in the 
grant of more popular government to India ; it lies in 
the continuance of the present bureaucratic svstem — 
a system whioh hag* served its purpose and which 
India has now outgrown.” 

* Social Reform. 

Mr. Imam does not however forget our 
shortcomings. He realises more than any 
one else, 'the limitations under which we 
have to work as also the many defects in our 
social organisation which make our difficul- 
ties so perplexing. 1 He is of the opinion 
that 41 much of our troubles is due to 
our social < -conditions ” and that the re- 
form of social institutions must go side 
by side with, if not precede, political ad- 
vancements. “ With the depressed classps 
in a state of eternal servitude and the women 
in a state of hopeless neglect and unreasonable 
subjection, your wheel of progress will more 
iikely run backward than forward ” passion- 
ately exclaimed Mr. Irnam once at the Gaya 
Students’ Conference. He is convinced that 
unless we emancipate our Zenana 1 our 
claims to equality of treatment with the more 
advanced people of the world has to be 
examined before it can be decreed ’ an$ that 
the foundation of the world’s great battles 
were always laid by the fireside of the home. 

It is 'an open secret how many of the 
Hindus were pressed by him to go to 
England for their studies. In 1908, when 
the Jute Babu Nandakishorc Lall was able to 
induce and influence six students to be sent 
out to England, thus giving a rude shock to 
the old-world people, Mr. Hasan Imam or- 
ganised a grand garden party to which he in- 
vited the most influential Hindus from all parts 
of Bihar in order to enable them to meet tb^z 
young men and give them a hearty senif-off. 
The Moslem League. 

Mr. Hasan Imam succeeded his elder 
brother as a trustee of the Aligarh College in 
1 91 1. He was made the President of the 
Bihar Committee formed foi collecting funds 
for the Aligarh University and tye along vyith 
his other friends made it a* point to set apart 
all Sundays for visiting other towns of Bihar 
for the great national • movement. Mr. Imam 
has .been a staunch Congressman and when 
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the first meeting of the All-India Moslem 
League was held at Dacca, Mr. Imam' 
in cofnpany with the Hon’ble Mazar-ul- 
Haque, a great nationalist, travelled all the 
way to Dacca and # it was due greatly to 
them that the League was stripped of much 
of its militant st otarian attitude. When 
in the year 1903 a mass meeting of Patna 
Moslems was hel.i to undo the effect of 
Mr Surendranath Banerjee’s visit to carry 
on the Congress propaganda, Mr? Imam went 
there as a spectator and in spite of the 
entreaties of man f of his friends and rela- 
tions, stood out ( f the pandal as a protect 
against the holding of the meeting. 

Folding oF The Searchlight. 

Mr. # Imam realised that the interest of hits pro- 
vince greatly suffered on account of the lack of 
an independent or^an of public opinion. He 
along with his old co- worker Mr. S. Sinha, a 
veteran journalist, immediately* set to work 
and it was due tjieir collaboration? that 
the Searchlight came into existence on the 
15th June 1919. It has to be admitted 
however that had ic not been for the princely 
donation of Mr. Hasan Imam and his stand- 
ing surety for all its liabilities that paper 
would yet have b< en in the land* of dreams. 
The Searchlight however came into existence 
and is to-day, though hardly a* year old, the 
most powerful r-nd influential organ of 
public opinion in Bihar. 

• The Special Congress. 

A man of such sterling character and 
superb ' abilities, an undaunted champion 
p of the people’s rights — could not long remain 
without recognition at the hands of his 
countrymen. His name for several years past 
had been proposed for election to the Presi- 
dentship of the Indian National Congress; 
and in July 1918 he was with the unanimous 
approval of the Congressmen elected to 
preside over the Special session of the 
Congress held at Bombay. The Montagu- 
Chelmkford* Reform Scheme had bem 
promulgated *and was the subject of much 
bitter and sharp controversy. In India 
politicians who had years ago divided into 
extremist and moderate sections had by the 
exercise 'of mutual forbearence and mutual 


accomodation attained some measure of soli- 
darity at the Lucknow Session of the Con- 
gress in 1917. But the Reform Scheme 
revived the old division and thcvpalitical life 
of India Wa$ once again full of mutual dis- 
trust and mutual* recriminations. A section 
of Indians were avowedly in favour of the 
. rejection of the scheme. While another 
section desired drastic changes to make it 
acceptable to Indians; while yet another 
was willing to accept the acheme such as 
it was and only press for improvements. 
.Thus it was no ordinary responsibility that 
Ms. Imam took upon himself in respond- 
ing to the call to preside o r the Special 
Congress. As a practical orker he fully 
realised that nothing wa k so important to 
win the country’s fight as union. He per- 
ceived that in the disagreement between the 
different schools of politicians the difference 
on fundamentals was much l^ss than those 
on mere negligible details. He, therefore, 
pitched his Presidental Address in^ji key of 
sobriety yet of firmness. * ** 

If you will permit me to point eut, there seems to 
me no material difference between those that advo- 
cate rejection and those that advise acceptance, for 
the common feature of both is to continue the struggle 
till our rights are won. In politics as in war, not 
.•combat but victory is the object to be pursued and 
where ground is yielded, not to take it would he to 
abandon wha^you have won. The Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy in their Report have earnestly ex- 
horted us to put our heads together- in constructive 
statesmanship and I havfl no doubt that at this cru- 
oial juncture in our jwlitical history wo shall preserve 
that deliberative calm which is necessary for the 
building of a great project. 

He then* passed on to discuss the proposals 
from the standard of the Congress-league 
Scheme and concluded with an appeal for 
calm and dispassionate consideration coupled 
with strenuofls agitation : — 

• • * * 

The subject itself is, vast, the atmosphere iq 
which it has to be diaoussed has to be palm, heat 
has to be avoided, imioric has to «give place to 
sound reasoning. To my countrymen I say “ Press 
your demands forcefully and insistently and if you 
are not dieard now," yourV^ause being righteous you 
will prevail in the end.* And to the great British 
nation I commend the warning words of* their great 
liberal statesman, Lord Morley:- “If Imperialism 
means your own demoralization, if it moans lowering 
your own standard of civilization and humanity then 
in the name of all you hold precious, beware’ of it/ 1 
(Bande Mataram ) I * 
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Satyagraha and the Rowlatt Pills. 

When Mr. Gandhi inaugurated his Sat- 
yagraha niovement against the Rowlatt 
Legislation^ Mr. Hasan Imam. Was one of 
the very first of the Congress leaders to 
extend his moral support to it. 

The mental processes by which he came 
to the decision of giving his support to 
Satyagraha Movement are veritably the 
epitome of h is entire political career. He 
was convinced that the principles underlying 
the Rowlatt Legislation were not ohly 
unjust and inexpedient but also pernicious* in 
as much as they tended to dwarf the growth 
of Indian Nationhood. He was also convin- 
ced that the whole country thought on this 
aspect of the Black Legislation in the c same 
way as he himself did. He found the voice of 
protest against the Rowlatt Bills being 
raised from eyery corner of the country, — in 
the press and from the platforms. He saw 
that the. official attitude was that of 
relentless obduracy. But what was India 
in her present abjectly crippled state 
to do to vindicate her self-respect and 
her rights ? Armed resistance was out of 


question, for it not only was an impos- 
sible and impractical proposition but also 
Would have sullied for ever her deep and 
abiding loyalty to the British throne. Yet was 
an Indian tp sit reticent and thereby imply his 
acquiescence in the Rowlatt Legislation ? 
The situation to Mr. Imam was of agonised 
despair. To one of his mentality to succumb 
to counsels 6f moderation was tanta- 
mount to the weakening of his faith in 
the ultimatfe destiny of the motherland but 
also the betrayal .of her honour and her 
rights. Thus Satyagraha came to Mr. Imam 
ate a call of duty. Success or failure was 
to him a matter of very secondary impor- 
tance. He signed the pledge in a spirit of 
service. 

On Deputation to England. 

We have said that Mr. Hasan Imam is 
essentially a man of action. When the time 
came for urging the Reforms in England, he 
led thfr Home Rule League Deputation and 
served the cause of India with his accustom- 
ed zeaf. He also represented Indian feeling 
against the proposed dismemberment of the 
Ottoman Empire. In November (1919) he 
returned to India/ 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 

By PROF." S. J. CRAWF*ORD, M.A., B. litt. 


R. Whibley’s studios in c English literature* 
begin with the Renaissance and end with 
Swift : they begin with a period charac- 
terised by national self consciousness and 
self-confidence, when the achievements of the 
Tuder And Elizabethan captains and navigators in 
the physical world were being paralleled by the 
conquests and discoveries of infceKecfual adven- 
turers in the realms of literature. The voyages 
of pioneers like the Oaboota, Chancellor, Gilbert, 
Rf&vis, Hawkins and Drakef&ho followed in the 
train of the Portugese and Spanish Navigators of 
the 15th and I6£h centuries, find their literary 
analogues* in the buccaneering translators ‘who 
plundered many & rich colony of Greek, Latin and 
modern European literature in the interest of 
their own nation ; while we may perhaps see in 

* iLiteraty Studies, By Charles Whibley. (Mao- 
M Ulan & Co.) 


the works of Shakespeare, Jenson, Bacon, and 
their great compeers and successors a parallel to 
the accomplishment of the founders of England’s 
colonial empire beyond the seas. The great 
Elizabethans called into being a new literature 
which, while it is essentially English and intensely 
national in character, owes its very existence to 
the stimuli exerted by classical literature upon ~ 
minds capable of reconciling, or at any rate of 
utilising, the warring forces of romanticism and 
classicism for artistic purposes, and of investing 
their creations with a universality of appeal hither- 
to unknown in the annals of English literature. Our 
mmen, merchants, soldiers, and colonists oarried 
the English language round the known weld and 
made it the most widely spdken tyfiguage of the 
modern world : if modern English literature 
is worthy of the universality of the English 
tongue, and second only to Greek among the 
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literatures of the world, we owe it to the enter- 
prise and patriotism of the spiritual * adventurers 
( of the 16th and 17th Cbtituries. 

That jBuoh a parallel is not altogether fanciful, 
may be gathered from Philemen Holland’s prefaoe 
to his Translation of Pliqy, where he say’s : 41 I 
would wish rather and endeavour by all means to 
triumph over the Romans in subduing tbeir* litera- 
ture under the cTent of the English pen, in 
requital of the conquest sometime over this 
island; achieved by the edge of the sword/ 

And what an array there 4s of these patriotic 
literary buccaneers ! Time would fail* me to tell of 
the labours of 'Philemen Holland, of Chapman’s 
Homer, of Nicoll’s Thucydides, of Wylkinson’s 
Ethics of Aristotle, of Golding’s Metamorphoses 
of Ovid, and, to keep the choicest to the end, of 
Florie’s Montaigne and of Sir Thomas North’s 
Lives # of the Noble Grecians and Rojnans, We 
refer the reader to Mr. Whibley’s narrative 
for news of those and many other worthy pioneers 
who pillaged the treasuries of foreign literature 
and, to use Mr. Whibley’s picturesque phrase, 
* brought back to our English -share many 
a noble stranger, wlv>m their industry had i taught 
to speak with our English Tongue.’ 

But we fear we may be leading our readers *to 
infer that Mr. Whibley is mainly interested in 
the 16th century. This is by no means the case 
though we should like to linger over his •chaptgrs 
<#n * Rogues and Vagabonds of Shakespeare’s 
Time’ and his chivalrous defence of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, faithful to two policies, the discomfiture 
of Spain, and the foundation of another Englaqji 
across the seas (In passing, we might suggest 
that Indians interested in Guiana might do much 
wSrae than read Raleigh’s 4 Discovery o£ Guiana ’), 

It is a far cry from the Elizibethans to the 
court- poets and dramatists of the Restoration ; 
jis far ag from the captains who led the English 
fleet against the great Armada to the nobles and 
courtiers who commanded the fleets of Charles 
the Se*eond against the Dutch. The Restora- 
itionists represent a reaction both in life and art 
against the ideals of the Puritans. In his 
epilogue to Fletcher’s 4 Pilgrim’, Dry den, refer- 
ring to Collier's attack on the immorality of the 
Restoration stage, traces the change of taste 

back td its souroe : , 

• 

44 Perhaps ’th # e pnrson stretch ’t a point too far f 
“Wbeg with our theatres he waged a war, 

He tells y oi# that this very moral age 

Received the first infection from the stage. 


But sure a b&nish’t court, with lewdnesfc 
fraught, f 

The gpeds of open vice returning brought.” 

The king and the court were determined to. 
amuse themselves ; and we have the result in the 
vicious ribaldry, of Buckhurst, Sedley^Hftocbester 
and the society painted in the ‘ Memoirs' of 
Gramont and Pepy’s*' Diary’. Mr. Whibley says 
that the true wits were blamed for the excesses 
of those, who had never tasted the waters of 
Helitfon, and tliat what he calls the 4 brutalities’ 
of Rochester, Buckhurst and Sedley were but . 
incidents in long and honourable careers. What 
truth there is in this contention &ay be seen in 
thq foot-notes of what still remains the best book 
en English literature between 1660 and 1744, 
Professor Bel jame’s Le Public *t Its homines dt 
LeWe* on Anglsterre au b\x- buitisme Siecle. 

An.oxtremely interesting chapter, ‘An Under- 
world of Letters, describing the work of certain 
early dbnizans of Grub Street, like Tom Brown 
and John Phillip®, together with that of Roger 
L’Estrange and Charles Cotton is.followed by one 
of the best studies in the book, that on Jonathan 
Swift. 

Perhaps there is no gieat man who ^has been 
4 treated by posterity with the same injustice ali 
Swift. This is one of the many crimes which 
have to be laid at the door of Macaulay, though 
Thackeray too is far from guiltless. But listen 
to Macaulay ; — 

. 4 In the front of the opposite ranks appeared a 
darker und fiercer spirit, the apostate politician, 
the ribald priest, the perjured lover, a heart 
burnirTg with hatred against the whole human 
race, a mind richly stored with images from the 
dung-lpll and the lazar-house’. 

This is An outrage and a travesty. Swift once 
wrote to Pope : 4 I heartily hate and detest that 

animal called man, though I heartily love John, 
^eter, Thomas and so forth. As Professor 
W. P. Ker (followed bj Mr. Whibley) has well 
pointed out, Swift’s misanthropy was the converse 
of that philanthropy, which combines love of the 
whole human race with* indifference to the in- 
dividual. Swifts bitterest anger was reserved for 
injustice an^ oppression, and against them he 
emplo) s a %ty le as free from supei fluous tissue as 
the muscles of a wfll- trained athlete, and a gift for 
irony Unrivalled in jfenglish literature. The 
various sides of Swift’s genius are brought out 
by Mr. Whibley, and something like justice is 
done to a cruelly mis- judged man, 
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MADRAS LAWYERS’ CONFERENCE 

— i 

HE Lawyers of the Madras Presidency.met in 
U Conference for the first time on«Saturday 
and Sunday, the 24th and 25th of January 
1 last^t Kushal Doss Gardens, Kilpauk. No 
fewer than 600 delegates attended, in spite of 
comparatively short notice, <from Madras and 
almost all the districts ; but the barristers decided 
to wait and see before throwing in their lot with 
the Conference. 

The Hon. Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, the Advo- 
cate General delivered the Presidential Address. 
In the course of fiis remarks he pointed out the 
necessity for s ich a Conference and declared that 
in the matter of legal reform, professional ethics . 
and etiqijette, the rules of practice of the courts, 
the position of jui.ioia, training of Apprentices, 
legal education, law -reporting, prevention and 
reduction of unnecessary litigation, protection of 
the interests of the litigant public, provision of 
legal assistance to the poor, effacement of any 
sectarian feeling in (Lo profession and the re-orga- 
nisation and unification of the bar v an association 
such as this wotild be of the greatest help. 

Rules for the cot. duct of the Conference and 
committee were then passed adserialim. 

Ode resolution aimed at the stalling of a bar 
association in everyplace where there should be a 
Court and at making every practitioner member 
of such an association. A representative com- 
mittee was appointed to frame a code of profes- 
sional ethics and etiquette before the meeting of » ( 
the Conference next 3 T ear. Proposals weramade 
for the amende ent of the Court Fees Act 
and the Suits Valuation Act. * 

With regard to the question of recruitment to 
the bench directly from the racks of practising 
lawyers, the following resolution was adopted. 

This Conference is of opinion (a) that one-half of 
the District Judgeships and one-third of the Subordi- 
nate Judgeships should bo recruited directly from the , 
ranks of practising lawyers of this Province and that, 
in any event, the proportion of appointments to Dis- 
trict Judgeships aa between the Bar and the provin- 
cial service shall be not less than two-thirds for the 
Bar, as recommended by the Public Service^ Commis- 
sion, (6) that the higher miifirterial appointments in 
the High Court and in the District or Subordinate 
Judge’s Courts should be filled up by practising law- 
yers; (c) that the claims of attorneys to 'a Judgeship 
in the presidency Small Causes Court should be re- 
cognised ; (d) that at least on»-half of the Magistracy 
should be recruited directly ffpm the ranks of prac- 
tising lawyers ; ( e ) that recruitment should take place 
withouf reference to communities and with sole re- 
gard to the higher interests of the administration of 
justice. 


THE JALLIANWALA BAGH. 

: o : 

[The following a*ppeal pigned by Messrs. M. K. 
Gandhi, Madan Mohan Malaviyn, Motilal Nehru, 
Shradhairnda, Harikishen Lall, Kitchlu, and 
GirdbarilalJbas been issued to the press.] ; — 

f E are glad to be able to inform the public 
that the Jallianwala Bagh has now been 
acquired fir the nation in terms of the 
resolution that was passed by the last Con- 
gress. «The undersigned were appointed as a 
committee to carry out the wisnes of -the Congress. 
The purchase price has b»sen finally fixed at 
Rs. 5,40,000 inclusive of costs and has to be paid to the 
sellers within three months from the 5th instant. Lala 
Dewanchand, proprietor of the firm. of Messrs. Radha- 
kishen Ramkishen of Amritsar, has. been appointed 
treasurer and Lala Girdhari Lai of Amritsar as sec- 
retary of tbe*fund. The Central Bank of** India, the 
Punjab National Bank, ibe Puuiab and Sindh Bank 
and the Allahabad Bank, Amritsar, have been ap- 
pointed bankers. Subscriptions should be remitted 
direct to one of these banks or their branches and the 
fact should be communicated to the treasurer or the 
secretary. A formal receipt signed by thei treasurer 
and the secretary will be sent to^every donor. Rely- 
ing upon the enthusiasm shoton in this matter as an 
index of the national wish we trust that donors will 
without &ny personal canvassings send in their own 
subscriptions. Whilst the least amount necessary 
is six lakhs, our aim is to collect ten lakhs and not 
more, but not even less, if possiole, though we have 
coiy to n6 final conclusion. 

We propose ‘that the Bagh should be converted into 
a park whereon a simple memorial will be erected 
with a suitable inscription perpetuating the memory 
of the dead and Commemorating Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Th*ere will not be a word in it calculated to pro- 
mote or encourage bitterness or ill-will against any- 
body. We invite suggestions as to the inscription an^ 
also tentativj proposals regarding use of the 
ground. We consider that it should be used as a 
place of national pilgrimage. We desire emphati- 
cally to repudi ite the suggestion made in some quar- 
ters«fchat the meuDrial is desigued to perpetuate the 
bitterness between rnglishmen and ourselves. Nothing 
can be further from our wish than any such idea, but 
we believe tbat it is our boundeo duty, in some shape 
or other, to cherish and perpetuate the memory of the 
many hundreds of innocent men who were shot dead on 
the fateful 13th of April. It was a tragedy of national 
importance which cannot be allowed to be forgotten 
and we came to the conclusion that there was no 
better method of achieving the object than by acquir- 
ing the site hallowed by innocent blood and using it 
in some such mqnner as we have suggested. We 
trust tbr l all without distinction of party, not exclud- 
ing Enrlishraen, will Aubscribe to the ^memorial and 
respond t6 the committee's invitation for suggestions 
as to the inscriptions and the use of th&Bagh, 



TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


Taxation of Busineas Profits 

The expediency of taxing business profits in 
>rder to caver by taxation on other non* loan 
resources our growing expenditure is described at 
ength in the current number of The Economic 
Journal by Mr. J. 0. Stamp. Qe says t4ere are 
three main lines of thought at present active. (1) 

\ substantial increase of the income-tax and super- 
tax rates (2) a levy upon capital — either upon all 
sapital or upon war- fortunes and (3) the taxation 
3 f business profits by method different from the 
present excess profits duty. It is to the third of 
these that attention is now specially directed. 
Increases in income-tax will check the accumula- 
tion of capital and will lead to the. discounting of * 
future goods as compared with present pleasures. 
A levy on capital is rendered extremely difficult 
by practical difficulties in relation to tKe assess- 
ment of life interests, reversions, trusts, 
insurances and the like and it could not be carried 
throuj n on simple lines and it cannot be properly 
related to the principle of ability to pay, because 
the ability varies from year to year, whereas # the 
burden of levy is by hypothesis a burd&n on 
income over a long period. The levy cannoj deal 
satisfactorily with the distinction between the 
gains of profiteering and ill-gotten wealth and 
the results of pure thrift and worthy enterprise 
in the past and it does notfiing towarcls the 
problem of future profiteering. • 

A tax oft business- profits is calculated on the 
difference between the present rate of profit and 
the pre-war amount of profit which was accepted* 
as that to which there was a normal title ; and it 
is this that forms the basis of the principle to tax. 
two companies might be indentical iff capital, 
pre-war profits and excess profits; yet in one 
instance the share- holders might be all poor or 
might bg persons ^hose total incomes were 
reduced. If *the effect of payment of duty were 
traced forward as an individual tax, in a reduc- 
tion of Che potential dividend, we should find the 
principle of ability violated in the most extreme 
ways. We must inquire whether the principle of 
ability can apply only to an individual as such 
and whether itfmust be judged by the amount of 
income ; in the second point the question should 
be, not ftierely, how much one’s iuqome is ; but 
also how*he got it. . . 

It is most important, on the other hand, to get 
the profits of corporations at the source and not 
to wait until they have been divided into their 
components in the Jiands of individual share- 
holders. 

> 17 


Mere progression of the tax according to the 
size of the business units, rather than according 
to success wcftild be a serious counterpoise to the 
economics of amalgamation and woqjfjjct as a 
deterent to large scale production. American 
experience seems to be that the larger ooncerns do 
not in fact tend to make a higher ratio of profit, 
but rather the reverse. 

* According to Mr. Hobson, where tax falls on 
surplus, it tends to stay there. Surplus - is that 
portion of income which is non- functional i, e , 
not earned in An economio sense.* The surplus 
can bear taxation without affecting production or 
thp consumer. Mr. Hobson presumes that rental 
or surplus elements are more likely to exist in 
incomes of large amounts and that the larger the 
income, the greater the proportion of income 
which i£ rental and notj costs. But this assump- 
tion may.nofc accord with facts in some cases. 

The surplus principle as applied to individual 
taxation is wholly impracticable, because the 
amount which it^ functionally shrplus at the 
economic origin may cease to bp such at its 
economic destination. 

It is nearer the truth to say that the Wlk uf— • 
the surplus in amount is the profit- surplus which 
can be tested in a fairly approximate way by an 
abnormal or unusual yield per cent upon the 
capital invested. Wheif pure interest and 
reward for risk-bearing are deducted, the balance 
i$« surplus, due possibly to unforeseen circum- 
stances *or luck or to good management. 
Moreover the teix becomes the mom substantial, 
the greater the amount of appuent luck and 
therefore the greater tlte presumption of real 
surplus v*. • 

Such a tax may not enhance prices very much 
because it will apply very lightly over the major 
part of a supply and with competive forces freely 
wbrking, such a result is far less likely. But it 
may also cheapen goods and encourage production. 
The monopolist will be induced to supply a larger 
quantity of goods at a much lower price, because 
the differences in the,Aotal yield of capital 
are so much reduced in taxation, and the relative 
}ield of marginal capital so much increased. 

There is ng ’doubt that the tax wilf have some 
tendency tp damp initiative and lower general 
enthusiasm. But if the^tax is not heavy until 
the reward is high, the psychological efijpet must 
be Bmall. If the tax rises to high rates upon 
high yields, lab cur can be shown that real 
profiteering is progressively hit, the more 
obviously it becomes profiteering. 
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Government and Rek’gious Education 


The Bishop of Bombay, writing ito the current 
num ber of The International Review of Missions 
BpeakiHiP(l) the relation between a state which 
in regard to religion is neutral and religious 
educational institutions etc. (2) the position and 
aims of Christian missionaries engaged in edu- 
cational work in India. As regards the first, he 
believes that a neutral government should en 
courage religious educational institutions to exist 
as being the best form of educational institutions. 
This principle has been accepted by the Educa- 
tion Commission of 1882 and is implied in Gov- 
ernment approving of the Hindu University of 
Benares. The state however should award certifi- 
cates and degrees only on the basis of the secular 
subjects taught and state inspectors and examiners 
should not have anything to do with religious 
instruction ; and grants in -aid should " be given 
only on the ground that the institutions provide 
effective secular education. The neutrality of 
Government will be best expressed by giving all 
advantages, Whether to pupils or educational in- 
stitutions, solely on the ground of proficiency in 
"She non -religious subjects and by abstaining from 
interference with religious teaching. Pure secular 
education is not an ideal, but a pis alter . Students 
can gain by free intercourse with others of 
diffeient creeds and traditions only in their Uni- 
versity stage 

All Christian missions except the Catholic, wi^h 
to present a completely and avowedly 1 Christian 
education to any one, whether Christian or non- 
Chribtian who wishes to receive it. They do not 
want to give Christian education to any one who 
does not want to receive \t y but they are not 
willing to offer to students or parents an option 
to pick and choose among parts qf their cum- 
culum. 

We do not want m our schools and colleges those 
who w ish to avul themselves of a conscience clause 
Wo see no justice whatever in the attempt to forco us 
to take them at the price of the srorffice of our edu- 
cational ideals While 4 this is our view in general, 
some mission schools hate made (and the °authorities 
of others have openly professed their willingness to 
make) exceptions by individual ixepiption from the 
Scripture teaching, whore a very small number of 
pupils m a district stronply desire it, 1 and their num- 
ber is not great onough/o justify the ‘establishment 
of another school. Buf though we should make such 
exceptions, as of grace, m the case of trifling numbers, 
wb are not ready to make numerous excep- 
tions in any school or college. To make numerous 
exceptions would alter the character of the school or 
college. * 


The Meeting of East and West 

Mr, G, Hibbert Ware, writing in the January 
number of tfo East and The West remarks that no 
Such profound analysis of educational problems 
as the Report of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission has ever been made before. The Report 
is a survey not merely of University education 
but also of secondary education, and keeps in 
mind the possibility of the application of their 
recommendations to the other universities of 
India. David Hare and Carey and Duff had 
made Western learning rush in like a flood into 
Bengal, and in 1884 Sir W. W. Hunter, in his 
report on the results of the policy of Sir Charles 
r Wood in his Despatch of 1854, remarked that in 
the matter of self help in education Bengal was 
foremost in all India. But there began to grow 
up bvil ctspects , (1) the appearance of the type of 
school which existed not to give an education, 
but to secure successes in examinations and (2) 
the leavening of the Indian mind with the re- 
volutionary ideals of Western Europe The 
present Commission remarks that the secondary 
school system is wholly inefficient, schools and 
t colleges are badly equipped and the various sub- 
jects are not taught in a thorough and efficient 
manner, especially English. But there is also 
the better side to Western education in Bengal. 
r The movement has evoked self-sacrifice on the 
par t of cqpntless fathers and sons, generous bene- 
factions on the part of the well to-do, enthusiasm 
for noble literature on the part of the more in- 
, tellectual arfd the straining after political fiee- 
dom on the part of the whole educated people. 

The writer concludes by quoting from the 
Report* the following para on the services of 
missionary education, 

“The influence which has been exercised by the 
^missionary colleges upon the development gf education 
in Bengal has been of the highest value and unpoit- 
ance No colleges wield a deeper influence over the 
mindsof their students. None have a stronger corporate 
spirit. . The missionary teacher may not always ba 
a man of the highest academic qualifications . thouy * 
in point of fact some of the ablest teachers in Bengal, 
and some of those whose influence is, and has been, 
greatest in University affairs, belong to this class 
but for all those aspects of university life which lie 
outside of, but are by no means less important than, 
the formal studies of the curricula, the missionary 
teachers ha^o, as a body, exceptional qualifications. 

*■ It is they who have laboured, ,with the greatest 
earnestness and the most marked success, to oultivate 
the humaner side of student liffc, to provide tht 
student with healthy conditions of living, with moral 
guidance, and with the opportunities for physical 
training. . , 
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The Brotherhood of the Sword 

A writer in the New Year number of East .and 
West mourns that the good old days are passed 
whon Sir Charles Napier fought side by side 
with bts men and there was a rare comradeship 
between Britons and Indians and when valour and 
honour were more in men’s minds than rupees 
and medals, East and West were pearer brother- 
hood than perhaps they will be even again. Sir 
Charles Napior, the acknowledged • hero of a 
a family of heroes and the most eccentric com- 
mander-in-chief that ever ruled an army had an 
occasion to offer an honour to a young Scots 
officer who scored a brilliant feet at arms with 
3 Indian cavalry officers. The honour was profer- 
1 red only to the Briton but not to the brave Indians 
who shared with him all his perils. 

“ Ho. lours wore rare in those days. A man might 
fight all his life, he wounded in battle after battle and 
at last retire upon his pension^ with his breast a$ Ifare 
of ribbon, clasp or medal as his brow was of hair. It 
waH therefore no ordinary compliment for a ^nere 
Ensign to be singled out for distinction by the 
Conpnander-in-Chief himself. But the Highland 
blood ran true. The Ensign replied at once fcfiat h» 
couTd accept no reward unless his Indian* comrades 
'' bo had shared in the action, shared in the honour. 
H'’ half expected a Court Martial as the result of his 
answer ; but Charlie Napier was Highland too, and 
saw the point at once. Ho wrote the Ensign a letter 
vffiiofl tho Ensign preserved for 40 years, *w herein 
in language as unfettered as it was vigorous, ho 
lauded the Ensign’s decision and described in terms 
ofjunprinta^le opprobrium what ho (His Excellencyj 
the Oommander-in-Chief in India !) should consider 
himself if he failed to recognize valour equally in 
(|[}riton and Indian. 

^But for further and fuller particulars of His Excel- 
lency’s language in this rare document, which must 
surely have bepn writton under the stress of 
deep feeling — in the stirring of that sense of brother- 
hood between East and West which prevailed then 
among all Crave tnen of the sword, # whether Briton or 
Indiifn, Jangy Lat or Sowar — I must refer you to the 
^les of the Imperial Record* Department at Calcutta 
where I deposited the original letter when the old 
Major General committed it to me for that purpose.” 


• Bolshevism and Religion 


The January number of the Uibbert Journal 
contains afi article by Prince EugenS’TPTbubetz* 
koy, Prefeesor of Law in the University of Mos- 
cow, which should attAct general iuterest because 
of the light it sheds on the conditions existing in 
Russia at the present time. 

Under the title “ The Bolshevist Utopia and 
the Religious Movement in Russia/’ the writer 
gives an interesting analysis of the spiritual as 
well as the social struggle now going on in Russia, 

According to the author, H Bolshevism is first 
and foremost the practical denial of the spiritual 

Economic and material interests constitute 

the only social nexus. . . .Considerations of justice 
have nothing to do with the claim of the proleta- 
riat to bq solo possessor of all material goods. 
That claim rests solely and exclusively in the 
right of the strongest ” 

“ The nntuml consequence of the denial of the 
spiritual bond is that intellectual i'orSes are held 

in contempt Since there is no spiritual bond 

between the two sexes, there can be no 
relation*. , . . ” 

In short, the feature most characteristic of 
Bolshevism is to be found in the practical method 
it adopts for the realisation of its Utopia, This 
method is the armed conflict of tho classes : war 
to*Vie death against all who possess. And this, 
from the Standpoint of a consistent materialism, 
is, beyonfl doubt, the one certain means of causing 
the strongest to prevail. . . ; ” 

“ A pack of wolves # gathered for hunting in 
common, # and then tearing each oUaer to pieces 
when no more prey is to be found, furnishes an 
exact image o£ a society whero the advantage or 
the appetite of each member has become the sole 
law of conduct ” 

“ The real opponent of Bolshevism in things 
moral and intellectual is the religious movement 
which began in Russia lifter the Revolution, 
towards the end of 1917.«. . .What renders the 
Red authorities most uneasy is the growth of 
friendly relations between the * classes ’ under 
the in(iuence # of religion.^. . ” 

4< At*a Aoment when Jerocious appetites and 
bestial passions were everywhere pursuing the 
work of destruction, the Church stood a1gne # in 
Russia to remind its children that they were men, 
and not wild beasts ” 
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Japan^i Trade vaitb India • 

The huge development of the Japanese trade 
with India and the South Seas is not so much due 
to the real and national development of Japan’s 
trade aiftrlb attributable to the war. Japan has 
been Using capital borrowed from foreign ceuntries 
and before the war has beet a country of excfcss- 
imports. But now she has become a country of 
excess -exports and has removed herself from the 
debtor-side to the creditor-side with abundant 
capital. Everything is in a boom and the 
Japanese are in a period of expansion. But this 
expansion is entirely due to the war and is 
altogether abnormal. Count Okuma, writing in 
the Journal of the Jndo- Japanese Association 
(Dec. 19) says that Japan, contrary to conditions 
in Europe, has not only continued the convertible 
system with the expansion in her weajth, but 
enjoys a large increase in her specific reserve. 
While in other countries, gold has been lost sight 
of, in Japan and America, gold reserves have 
increased. Japanese prices are bound to be the 
cheapest and this itself would make for a continu- 
ation of trade prosperity. For a long time to 
come, Japanese industries need not fear over-pro- 
and the super- abundant money of the 
Japanese can be invested in the taking of goods 
from foieign countries. 

The Count is very optimistic about Japan’s 
future and says : — 

“Japan has increased in wealth, ships, and 
factories during the war, but somehow or other 
co-operation and union among the Japanese have 
made very little progress. This is a great gap 
in our society. Our cqmpetition with the Euro- 
pean nations requires a more sjstematic and 
organic union*, which will save the energy and 
increase the momentum of energy. In the 
present condition of Japan, we haveonuch cheaper 
wages, with a greater momentum of labour energy 
than in European countries. Besides, our money 
market is much less light than in Europe and 
America, and we have less heavy taxes which fact, 
too, is enough to make our prices ghe&per than 
those of Europe and America. We have, as is 
said elsewhere, a geographical advantage on our 
side, in the? competition with the ^ western coun> 
tries, and we need fear nothing about it. If we 
have domestic co ope ratlin into the bargain, the 
crude manufactures Vi 11 disappear from our 
foreign ^market and other evil customs will be 
done away with. We shall not only adapt the 
negative measure of keeping customers whom we 
won- during the war, but we shall have many 


positive developments. We must have much 
oloser relations between the manufacturers and 
foreign traders between those engaged in marine 
transportation, and bankers circulating money in 
foreign trade working in „more systematic and 
organized co-operation! Then our trade with 
India and the South Seas will no doubt show a 
greater development and our merchants will 
enjoy the most important situation in our trade 
in this part of ^he world.” 

The Jallianwalla Incident 

The London Nation^ writing of the tragedy at 
Jallianwalla, observes : 

On our handling of this shameful episode much 
• depends for ourselves, our subjects, and our 
Empire. General Dyer is a common type among 
professional soldiers, and five 3 ears of war have 
weakened»all over the world the hdbitual^ reluc- 
tance of civilized men to kill. There are potential 
imitators of this man in many a mess-room in 
India, Egypt, and Ireland. So far he has fared 
well. The Governor of the Punjab, Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, has approved his act, and his military 
supbrjprs have given him another brigade. If the 
thing ends there with the thanks of the 41 Morn- 
ing Post” and the pieans of Anglo-Indian society, 
we'must expect that massacre on the Amritsar 
scale will become a recognized feature of our rule. 
Whatcvas done in the Punjab, in April, may 'be 
repeated in Dublin to morrow, and when next v a 
really alarming strike arouses the ange.p and fears 
of the circles to which the General belongs, some 
fanatic may think it safe to “ shoot well and 
1 strong” at a crowd of English miners. It is 
finally a case not merely for dismissal, but for the 
intervention of the civil law. At the earliest 
possible moment, General Dyer should be recalled 
to England, and put upon his trial, is it think- 
able that a man should slaughter four hundred of 
Ins fellows, and leave a thousand more Struggling 
unaided in tbeir pain, without undergoing even 
such penalty as he would have suffered for a com- 
mon assault ? It may be said that General Dye^ 
thought he was doing his duty. But how mu Co 
vanity,, and senseless intolerance went with that 
feeling ? He did not choose to jbe laughed at. 
* * We shall show ourselves as a nation unfit 

to rule if we pass this thing over lightly. To 
condone it, to minimize it, is to court its repetition. 

‘ We repeat that we may be on the verge of happen- 
ings in Ireland which will give the General Dyers 
of that island their chance. Th£ British Empire 
would not survive many Amritsar massacres. It 
lies with Parliament to make this the last. 
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Thoughts about the Drain on India 

Mr. W. H. Moreland writes in the New Year 
number of. Th* Asiatic Review that the two main 
items that India receives in return for her excess 
of exports are (1) £28 m. ie gold and silver and 
(;i) £26. m, wh’ch is pud into her accounts with 
the Secretary of State and spent by him an her 
behalf. The question is whether she gets good 
value under each of these heads. Mr. Moreland 
maintains that India does not get g&od value in 
the gold and silver that she gets. The quantity . 
of these metals which is put to useful purposes in 
India is very small ; ttye bulk of both lies useless 
or at the utmost ministers to the vanity of the 
people ; yet in order to obtain them, India has 
breu givin* useful things like grain*and oil-seeds, 
cotton and jute some of which she could have 
used for herself while others could have hpen ex- 
changed for things which would have helped to 
increase the real income of the people. It cannot 
be maintained that the quantity of gold and 
silver imported on balance is not great enough to 
make a material difference. The annual sum 
works out at Is. 94d. pgr head of the population. 
The absorption of gold alone* total led to £191, m. 
in the forty years onding with 1913 ; and in that - 
year the total of India’s oft denounced sterling 
debt was only £183 m. Tried by such tests as 
these, the drain of useful things given in return 
for ^he precious metals stands out as a serious * 
economic evij ; its continuance undoubtedly means 
that the country is much poorer than it need bo 
.’ bile the results on social life are all bad. 

India certainly gets better value for the 
£26. m paid yearly into her account in London. 
Amo*g the important items of the expenditure of 
this sum £1. m. was spent on stores for India, 
about £15. m. on railways and canals and about 
£ 10. m. on defence and administration. There 
is so doubtfthat India got full value for the * 
stores. One can however wish that it is possible to 
buy more, of them in the country. The money 
rf^ent on railways and canals went out partly in 
bh^ing up private owners, partly^in paying interest 
on capital and partly in providing new equipment. 

“ Such, then, are the facts. India gets exceed- 
ingly good value for the money spent abroad, but 
she loses heavily by the import of gold and silver 
on which her poople insist ; and a finaiflcier might 
be tempted to ask $vhy Indian critics concentrate 
on the first item, and have nothing whatever to 
*ay about the secoftd. Ttyb answer I should give 
to this question is that the money spent abroad 
does in fact represent sr sentimental, though not 


a material, drain ; in i word, it hurts. It in- 
volves a drain on India's newly-found self-respect, 
an immense •national asset, though its value 
cannot be shown in the country’s balance-sheet. 
Young India is not really interested in^Tffflwing 
whether she gets good value or not ; confident' of 
her efficiency, she dbjeets to the existence of 
these payments as a whole. Now just because 
this national self-respect is a new growth, And 
not as ydt firmly rooted in the past, it overlooks 
certain material factors ; the hard truth is that 
India makes payments to foreigners to secure 
her national existence solely by reason of h6r 
secular national inefficiency." 

. * ( Nationalism in Japan 

Surprise is frequently expressed at the sup- 
posedly unparalleled progress Japan has made 
during the last fifty years, assimilating all the 
best ideas of western minds and making her own 
the best achievements of western civilizition. But 
this process of assimilating foreign thought and 
civilization, says Dr. Kuroita, in the Japan Maga- 
zine was no new tilling in Japan, ijhe country 
had been accustomed to assimilating continental 
ideas for many centuries. 4t In fact the gjeater 

' part of our civilization has been ’assimilated from, 
the continent. Thus in digesting and assimilat- 
ing alien thought and civilizition Japan has more 
experience than almost any other nation. Having 
had such vast experience through the centuries 
in thus assimilating the thoughts and civilization 
of @liina, Korea and India, it was not at all sur- 
prising that Japan should have so rapidly assimi- 

* lated the jthougfits and civilization of western 

countries. m 

What is remarkable about Japan is the fact 
that she has been assimilating foreign ideas for 
centuries without losing her own civilization or 
becoming any less Japanese. The Japanese na- 
tional traits and spirit are as pronounced and posi- 
tive to-day as ever ; and our nationalism is per- r 
haps more aggressive to-day than ever before. 
Thus instead of being weakened by foreign ideas 
Japan has been grSatly strengthened and advan- 
ced. Is it %iot true that alk "nations m«ke pro- 
gress only as they come intimately into contact 
with other peoples and tneir civilization. With 
all these valuable experiences behind her Japan is 
now the most 'expert natio\in the world at the 

* art of assimilating divergeut'civilizations and thus 
bringing harmoniously together both Eaftt and 
West. This is her mission to day, and she must 
rise to it without question, for in no other way 
can she so much benefit mankind.” » 
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Sufism in Afghanistan 

Mr. Ikbal Ali Shah, writing in the Occult 
Leview for the current month describes the life 
of a, greatAfghan Sufi, Mullah Miran, who, as 
other eminent Sufis were, was distinguished by 
his iearning as well as by his devotion. In 
Afghanistan as elsewhere Sufi mysticism and devo- 
tion are expressed through poetry and in the 
shape of the ardent love of the creature for the 
creator. In Afghanistan as elsewhere Sufi" poetry 
is so full of religious allegory and so saturated with 
mystical allusion that what to the initiated reveals 
deep spiritual truth may appear to the profane 
but a Hachchanalian riot of luxury and eroticism. 

Mr. Shah sums up the essence of Sufism as* it 
is understood by the best minds of Persia and 
the Middle Eistin the following passage. ^ 

u To sum up the whole matter, let up under- 
stand how completely Sufism is interpenetrated 
with the belief that the souls of men aife one in 
essence with the Divine* However much men 
may differ in degree from divinity, they are, 
after all, particles of the Divibe Being and will 
ultimately be re* absorbed in Him. He is uni- 
versa^ubstance ; in Him alone is perfect Good- 
ness, perfect Truth and perfect Beauty ; the love 
of Him alone is real love. That love which is 
wasted on inferior objects is but an illusion and a 
snare ; nature itself is a mirror wherein the 
divine Beauty is reflected : from all eternity the 
Supreme Goodness has been occupied in diffusing 
happiness among those capable of receiving '.it 
There was once a covenant between God and man 
and it is only when man recovers'his relationship 
with God that he attains real happiness, nothing 
really exists but the Mind or Spirit ; material 
things Jiave no real substance as the* ignorant 
believes ; 

Let us note, in conclusion, thaj; all beneath 
the gorgeous imagery and mysticism of Sufi 
•poetry, whether of Persia or of the Middle East, 
there is an underlying teaching of deep signifi- 
cance. And we have here a message *that we 
seek in vain upon the pages of Greek and Latin 
literature. .The old Greeks and Romans have 
taught us much, hut wb miss in their writings an 
expression, of those deeper and more ardent feel- 
ings which are evoked by the soul’* colloquy with 
its Creator. There is^ttle.jn classical literature 
which tells of the yeatr\jng of the finite 'for the 
Infinite. The Sufis deal with a deeper theme. 
It is the drama of the inner life. Beneath the 
erotic imagery and the glorification of the juice 
of the gppe, Sufi poetry speaks of a love which is 


not carnal and of an inebriation produced from 
no material vine. There are, it is true, wine 
cups in profusion and many ardent pictures of 
human love, but the Spiritual love of the' soul for 
its Creator and the transports of divine affection 
‘ are the realities which underlie these metaphors. 
It is th$ old mystery of life and death, mystery 
within mystery : 

All, all on earth is shadow, and all beyond 

Is substance The reverse is folly’s creed.” 

Indians Abroad 

The currant number of The Hound Table says 
that much feeling has been excited in India by 
the recent Anti- Asiatic legislation passed by the 
, Union Parliament in South Africa. The trouble 
began at Pretoria where the Supreme Court issued 
an injunction restraining a European firm from 
pergaittigg Indians to reside or accupy certain 
stands in the township of Krugersdorp. A com- 
mittee of inquiry was appointed and a bill was 
passed which gave statutory protection to existing 
trading rights held by Indians on the 1st Ma}% 
1919 in Government townships and proclaimed 
lands in the Transvaal but declared that no fresh 
trading licenses, except renewals would be granted 
«to Indians in these areas. On news of this, Mr. 
Gandhi claimed that the terms of the bill were a 
direct violation of the 1914 Compact as well as a 
negat[pn of the acceptance by the Dominions re- 
presentatives at the Imperial War Conference, of 
•the principle of reciprocity. The Government of 
India could only secure that the clause of the bill 
empowering^,licenr ; ng authorities to refuse trading 
1 licenses to Indians generally has been deleted in 
~ the Senate of South Africa. The future of the 
Indian community is gravely menaced by,, tlje 
complete estopment of the growth of new vested 
rights. Indian opinion has been over optimistic 
in the immediate past and the sudden re-opening 
’of the whole question has caused a profound apd 
most painful impression in this country. 

The question of indentured Indian labour iD 
Fiji has again come to the fore. Government stop^ 
ped all further flow of labour and demanded tfee 
cancellation . pf existing indentures. The Fiji 
Legislature have agreed to cancel all indentures 
outstanding on August 20, 1920. The labour 
question in Fiji is serious ; and an. unofficial mis- 
sion from Fiji is to visit India in theoojd weather 
c with the object of persuading Indian public 
opinion to agree to tbe resumption of free emigra- 
tion to Fiji under wholesome conditions, Goulds 
a satisfactory scheme be arrived at, both countries 
would be benefited. * 
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True Art 

The following observations of Swami Viveka- 
nanda reported in a recent issue of the Prabuddha 
Bharata may be read with interest : — 

“ Art has its origin in the expression of Some idea 
in whatever man produces. Where there is no 
expression of idea, however much they may be a 
blaze of external colours and manipulation, cannot 
be styled true art. The articles of everyday use 
like vessels, utensils, cups and saucers should thus 
be produced as expressing an idea, in the Paris 
Exhibition I saw a wonderful figure, carved in 
marble. In explanation of the figure, the follow- 
ing words were written underneath — Art unveil- 
ing Nature — that is, how Art sees the inner 
beauty by drawing away with its own hands the 
covering veils of Nature. The figure is carved in 
such a way ,as to indicate that the beauty of 
Nature *has not yet become wholly manifest but 
'the beauty of the little that has become manifest 
is such that the artist has become bewitched by 
seeing t ,f 

The two paths in Hungary 

Dr Oskar Jazi, the*leader of the Hungarian 
Radical Party had long been lighting for. the* 
improvement of the status of the non- Magyar 
races as well as of the Magyar peasantry and 
proletariat. Ho writes in The New Europe 
(20tih Nov, 1919 ) about the two possibilitiesVlone • 
thatfremain for Hungary after its terrible national 
orvuoraic anf£ moral collapse : 

11 If the democratic parties and clauses acquire 
control — especially the peasants and the proletariat 
of the cities associated with the intellectuals — 
tl^n # will come a fervent period of internal 
re-organisation, the solution of the land question, 
intensive popular and especially agricultural 
instruction, a re establishment of industry on an 
Agrarian bftsis, self-government in the counties in f 
place of the ancient oligarchic administration, etc. 
— in 8ho£t, a social and democratic policy on a 
.Ar« e scale. This was the scope and tendency of 
on* October- Revolution until the amputation of 
the country by unexpected invaders, the econo- 
mic ruin of Hungarian industry, hunger and lack 
of employment, and the mistaken policy of the 
Entente- missions at Budapest, which understood 
nothing abqut the social and moral situation of 
our unhappy oountry, led the nation into bank- 
rupted and Bolshevism. 

There is another alternative. If the ancient 
regime re-establishes itself in Hungary, if the 
magnates and prelates, with their traditional 


allies, «the autocratic country gentry and the 
Jewish usurers of the cities, regain their ancient 
power, then, all the democratic gains of the 
October- Revolution are lost, and Hungary, a prey 
to race-hatrecl and chauvinism, reverts tfc *lts old 
polioy of oppressing the peasantry, the working 
classes and such few ix0nMagy&ra as remain. 

This dangerous course is already at work since 
tjie collapse of Bolshevik rule. % A small group of 
adventurers — the Friedrich 11 government ” and 
the White officials — have replaced the Red terror 
by a White one, and under the pretext of exter- 
minating Bolshevism, are making war against all 
democratic, liberal and radical tendencies in 

, Hungary, though these had nothing to do with 
the coTnmunist adventure. If this cruel and anti- 
democratic rule continues, bloody civil conflicts 
are inevitable after the withdrawal of the 
Roumanian troops.” 

If the firRfc policy should triumph, Hungary would 
wo k for friendly relations with its new neigh- 
bours and would be # a fine^ampart for the west 
against any renowal of par- German #or par Slav 
designs But if the present olignrchical rule 
continues, Hungary will become a kingdonfc^iaifc** 
more in a few years and anti-democratic and antr* 
military. Thus Hungary is the Achilles’ heel of 
Mi'Hla Europe and if unchecked may become th%’ 
rally of all the counter-revolutionary forces. 

The Task before Indians 

Kir. T. J. Bennett, writing in the January 
nu *»ber of*the Asiatic lie view, makes some obser- 

* vations 014 the duty of Indians under the Reform 
Act;. He states that he hag small patience with . 
those people who say that the Act oilers only a 
small instalment of reforms, for “ India will have 
quite enough to do in the next decade in develop- 
ing and educating an electorate, and in learning 
ho vv. to choose the best men for the Legislative 

C -ur.cils, just as the Councils themselves will have 
enough to do in developing a parliamentary spiiit 
and parliamentary aptitude, and in learning how 
to get the best work out of the men selected to 
serve it in Che Ministries.” *fie further says “ the 
time for arguing on the "fundamentals of the 
question has gone and that ‘ political administra- 
tive facts have now to take the place of argu- 
mehts.’ He describes* tho\frct, which has been 

• condemned the Indian eAremists as 1 a little 

thing/ as a great measure of constlthtionjl 
government’ which 1 is a triumph of the accomo- - 
dating practical spirit which has actuated the 
moderate school of Indian politicians ” • 
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The Birth of a # New Day.* 

Writing on the Indian Reform Bill, in the 
first number of the newly-started monthly Bri- 
tain and India , Optimist sa) s as follows : — 

11 It iffltas record and summary of a closed chapter of 
British and Indian history. It is the opening of a new 
and hopeful chapter. It is tjie herald of a new day. 

It is the symbol of a mutual confidence. It is the* em- 
blem of a great hope and the type of a new political 
purpose. It wouldi)e idle to say that it is complete 
in itself, that it has fulfilled all legitimate desire, that 
it is the last word ia political wisdom. It would be 
absurd to deny its imperfections and limitations. But 
it is a right beginning. It is a substantial march in a 
new and encouraging direction. It is a deliberate 
shunning of the evil path of racial domination, of 
alien political supremacy, of foreign exploitation/’ 

The present change may be from an alien ( 
bureaucracy to an Indin n edigarch) ; but the 
change is in the right direction The new act 
gives Indians the occasions to make mistakes, the 
power to rectify them and the opp >rtunity of 
learning from them. The possibilities are now 
thrown open to the Indians and the realisation is 
from them alono. 

• i 

'Ideal Reconstruction 

In the courso of an nnticlo in the Hindustan 
mSmrimv Mr. K. G ,\T ihindr.i addresses himself to- 
one aspect of the pr jblem oF reconstruction. 
Jaking the social si !e he says : — 

“ When we reconstitute our social fabric on 
tbe principle of “ Well being for all ” and attempt 
to regulate our daily conduct according to the 
best rule devised in that light we will find that 
automatically most cf the ills of tp-day have 
disappeared or have lessened ip their severity. , 
There is no idea of using the cure as an elixir or 
a panacea but there should be a recognition of 
the fact that a faulty system of apportionment of 
the National Dividend ia responsible 1 for many 
and various maladies almost wholly unconnected 
with the practice and theory of distribution. Of 
course we attempt to diagnose the labour unrest 
of to dky, economic distress presents itself not 
through distributive injustice alone but malad- 
justments in the production pjiase combined with 
political and social, handicaps due to outworn 
law ; and outworn morals are a considerable factor 
therein. But it appears to me that removal of 
injustice and unfairness as regards distribution 
will contribute very largely towards amelioration, 

I must not be undqratoocf to meav (hat mere 
distributive reconstruction will work tbe miracle 
•there is as much need of reconstruction in other 
spheres pari passu. With a guarantee of well* 
being and equal opportunity for all we will be 
( < operating to remove the very basis of the fight 


between capital and labour. There will be 
periodic tangles between the boss and the Worker, 
but the essentials in such struggles will be shifted 
on to a different plane. 1 gave the analogy of a 
catch- who- catch can to the conflict between the 
employees and the employed on wages, hours, 
housing, he’d til etc. By the introduction of 
some of our ideal principles in the active life of 
the community we will be doing away with this 
catch- who-cat^jh can quality. People will con- 
tinue to work for wages They will do so not 
because without it they will starve but because 
of their own tastes and their own faculty of crea- 
tive energy. Their work will not be of the 
grinding sort, for it will be essentially f ree /* 

Political Parlies in India 

The Modern Heww wrings Pat ty politics in 
In^ia would be less lubi.e, and mqro dignified in 
appearance, if the pim<s had their Respective 
constructive policies and schemes of service to the' 
country, and if there were material differences in 
them. But there do not seem to be any. At 
present, a humorist might say that the main subs- 
tantial differences between the parties consisted 
in one praying and tile other demanding — the use 
•of both the words being attended with equal 
results — arid in One professing to be quite satis- 
fied with and profusely thankful for the alms or 
dole pi reforms obtained and the other professing 
to be dissatisfied and olamouring for more. We 
should like the parties to seek to outrival each 
other in service t.o the country/’ r 
INDIA IN .INDIAN A FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 

Some Common Indian Birds. By T. Bainbrigge 
Fletcher R. N., F. L. b, F. E. s., etc. [“The Agricul- 
tural Journal of India,” January, 1920 ] * * 

The New Government of India Act and its 
Crtticb. By Sir J. D. Rees, K.C.I E., C.V.O , M. P. 

[“ The Asiatic Review,” January, 1920.] 

Indian Echoes from France. By ,r Rev. AfW. 
McMillan, C. F. [“The East and the West.” 
January, 1920.] 

To tiie Women of India. By Mrs. Despard and . 
Miss Maude Hoyden. [“Britain and lndvsr 
January, 1920.] 

Revival of Indian Music. By R. R. Bhashyam 
Aiyangar B. A., L. T. [“ Everyman's * Review,” 
February, 1920.] 

The Ethics of the Ramavana. By JMaganlal A. 
Buch. • [“The Indian Philosophical Review.” 
January, 192Q.] 

Indian Exchange. By Gurumukh Singh Suri. 
[“ East and West,” January, 1J20.1 

Christian Influences on Indian Culture. By* 
P. J. Thomas, M.A. [“Madras Christian College 
Magazine,” Nov. 1919,] 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Tbe Turkish Question 

H. H. the Aga Khan in a recent interview 
opposed the removal of the Turks from Constan- 
tinople on the ground that if the Turks were 
driven from Europe they would relapse into ,bar* 
baristn. He recalled a number of Mahomedans 
who fought on the side of the Allies during the 
war saying that this almost gave them the right, 
which all the Allies had, to ask something of the 
Peace Conference, They only askecPthafc no in- 
justice should be done to Turkey. Britain and 
Franco could obtain perpetual mandate ‘over the 
hearts of all Mussalmans by moderation towards 
Turkey. The West never knew when it might 
again need the help of the Eist. 

Financial Relations Committee 

The Secretary of State for India has appointed 
a Committee t,o advice on the financial relations 
"between the Government of India and Local Gov- 
ernments under the Reforms Scheme, and more 
particuh rly on the question of contributions to 
be paid by Local Governments in aid o£ the Cen- 
tral Exchequer. This Committee is constituted 
as follows : — The Right lloA’rrie Lord Mostoh of 
Agra, President, Mr Charles Roberts, Lieutenant-. 
Commander E. Hilton Young, M. P., members, 
Mr D. N. Dutt will be Secretary of the Com- 
mittee. The terms of reference to the Committee 
will be to advise on (a) the contributions to be • 
pniT by the various provinces to the# Central 
(WernmenC for th© financial year 1921-22; (b) 

* he modifications to be made in thg provincial 
contributions thereafter with a view to their • 
equitable distribution until there ceases to be an 
a|J-Iydia deficit; (c) the future financing of the 
provincial loan accounts. ® 

The Committee has since begun work, and is 
touring the country. 

Mr. Gatidhi on India’s Lingua Franca * 

I have attended all the Congress S»ssions, but 
one, since 1915. I have studied them specially in 
•order to study the utility of Hindustani compared 
to' English for the conduct of its proceedings, 1 
have spoken hundreds of delegates and thousands 
of visitors and I have perhaps covered a larger 
area and seen a much larger number of people, 
literate and illiterate, than any public men, not 
excluding*Mrs. -Began t and Lokaumnya Tilak and 
I haye come to the deliberate conclusion that no 
Jianguage except Hindustani — a resultant of 
Hindi and Urdu — can possibly become the national 
, medium for exchange of ideas or for the conduct 
of national proceedings, 
la 


* Rabindranath on Panjab 

Rabindra Nath Tagore writes in a letter dated 
April 25, 191 £T to a friend of his as follows : — 

“ Most of the Anglo-Indian papers ai£ crying 
for more blood They are sure that there are 
some # mischief makers b^iind the present distur- 
bances. Certainly there are. But who are they ? 
Serious disturbances have taken place in all three 
countries where the British have their way — 
Ireland, Egypt and India respectively, containing 
three different, peoples, widely different in their 
civilization, temperament and tradition. Is it 
unthinkable that the mischief makers may be 
lurking somewhere in the common element which 
they al[ have, namely, in one people which govern 
them ? It is not in the system of Gov rnment of 
the law but in the men entrusted with the carry- 
ing on of*the Government, the men who have not 
the imagination or sympathy truly to know the 
people who*m they rule, the men who imagine 
that it is their martial power which carries its 
own permanence in itself, and that theiefore the 
eternal truths of human nature and jnoral pro- 
vidence can be ignored in its favour. It is evi- 
dent that these peopV in their blind nridn wjj l 
ever go on seeking for the sources of mischief 
outside themselves, and easily succeed in catching 
some stray dog to give it a bad name and hang 
it. This will only prolong their period of har- 
bouring the mischief in their own ptrson and 
driving it deeper into their constitution. 

The; Basis of Self-Government 

The Hound Tfible writes: — The real hope of 
the future lies in whatever system makes for a 
higher sense of public responsibility in individual 
men. It is a fact as obvious as it is constantly 
ignored ttfat unselfishness in individuals is the 
only basis upon which a system of self-govern- 
ment can rest.* The more highly developed a 
society grows, the higher the altruism necessary 
in the cit’V ns if they^are to govern without des- 
t oying themselves. But the saving factor in 
liberty is that .it generates the principle of its 
own exist erce. In an age # of cataclysm society 
has proved most stable wherever free institutions 
have been most firmly established. The power 
which small sections have of holding the whole 
community toYansom is nowhere greater than in 
England apd # Americit ; arm^ the really impressive 
feature is the extent to winch on the whole they 
forbear to use it. There is gieat hope for free- 
dom in any community in which Labour still 
keeps leaders like Thomas, Cl) nos, and Gnmpers 
at its head. 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


The Viceroy on c the Reforms 

H. E. the Yioeroy opened the recent session of 
the Imperial Legislative Council® with a speech 
in which, as usual, ho touched on all topics of 
current*interest At the outset he piid a warm 
tribute to Mr. Montagu and eulogised the services 
of Lord Meston, Sir William Mirris and Mr. 
Muddiman. He also said that it was he that 
recommended Sir Sankaran Nair to the India 
Council. Speakijng on the Reforms he said : — 

*' What happier augury could there he for the' work- 
ing of our gr^at experiment ? Indian Ministers will 
find a running machine oomposed of human parts of 
the finest temper and quality ready to their hand. The 
work which has been done is an earnest of what will 
yet be done. I am confident that nothing, will be 
lacking in the loyalty and efficient working of the 
machine of Government.” 

Turning to the preparatory work before the 
ushering of the Reforms, the Viceroy said : 

“ Wc have discussed in conference with 'the heads of 
the provinces all the preliminary points which 
presented any obstacles to immediate progress. It is 
our aim to take public opinion freely into our confid- 
ence, and I jvill take this opportunity of stating our 
intentions upon points of wider interest. Wo contem- 
plate a lowering of the Franchise in Madras and the 
which will result so far as our rough estimates 
indicate, in an increase of something, over six hundrod 
thousand voters in the two provinces taken together, 
We shall provide for some increase in the rural seats, 
which the Joint Committee wishes to attain without 
a reduction of the urban seats. We shall similiarly 
provide for some better representation of the depres- 
sed classes. The special case of the urban wage- 
earner is also being provided for in Calcutta and 
Bombay, where the class is numerous and important. 
I hope that under the sympathetic and capable 
guidance of Lord Willingdon and Sir Ge<srge Lloyd 
the difficulties about nqp-Brahmins in Madras and the 
Mahrattas in Bombay are in a fair way to a settle- 
ment. The process of makiifg the electoral rolls has 
begun or is beginning and with it will pro- 
ceed also the shaping of the election rules. 
Another matter of immediate sirgency is the 
drafting of the rules of legislative, and cither 
business for the several provincial councils and for 
the Indian legislature. 

Mr. Bannerjee on the Reform Act 

At the weekly meeting of thfe Calcutta Rotary 
Club held on Jan. 2? under the presidency of Dr. 
Kennedy, Mr. Surendfanath Bmnerjee delivered 
an addreqp on the Indian scheme wof reforms to a 
large audience in which the commercial commu- 
nity was largely repre^wi ted. After referring to 
the growing friendlufefs and solidarity between 
Europeans and Indians, Mr. Bannerjee said : — 
•Politics, religion, social reform, expansion of civic 
life, development of industries and growth of spiritua- 
lity are all interblended and interlinked. They act 
and read; upon one another a&d strengthen one 


another by their mutual interaction. You cannot 
introduce a political reform of any importance or 
magnitude without affecting your activities in other 
departments of life. The authors of *fche reform 
scheme sought to confer on our people a rioher gift 
than India had ever .enjoyed— -the gift of elevated 
manhood, Fesponsible public life, of increased and 
increasing national self-respect and all that the pos- 
session of these high moral qualities implies. The 
voter will begin to think that he is somebody in the 
land that his vote counts for something in the coun- 
sels'of the Government. A higher sense of civic 
status will be infused into his mind. He will lift up 
his head amongst his fellows. The whole of his life 
and conduct will be coloured by his new status. His 
awakened sense of self-respect will have an elevating 
effect upon his mind and character. If ho is an agri- 
culturist or an artisan or a trader he will be a better 
* agriculturist, artisan and trader for the vote and with 
a thriving class* of agriculturists, artisans and traders 
the material interests of the country and those of 
trade and commerce aro bound to improve. 

Mr. Bannerjee then dwelt at length on the* 
social influence of the Act. Am6ng other things 
he said : — 

Social relations botween Europeans and Indians 
will greatly improve and they will be placed on a 
better and higher footing of jmutual trust and of mu- 
tual' respect. Public affairs will occupy a larger place 
^in our daily activities than now. There will be closer 
an df moro frequent opportunities of contact botweon 
Europeans and Indians in the discharge of public 
duties. The social and political sides of our lives will 
be broadened and softened by this daily and increa- 
< singly friendly inier-courso. We shall learn to know 
one another more and to respect one another more. 
The fact cannot bo disguised and nothing is to be 
gained by concealment that there were many mem- 
bers of the European community who were frankly 
< mistrustful of the roform proposals. They thought 
that they were a little too premature and a little too 
advanced. The verdict has gone against them. The 
British, democracy have declared that respCxisihlo 
government, is to be the end and aim of British rule 
and that it is to be attained by progressive stages. 
Your status and our status is the same and here let 
mo make a frank confession of faith on my behalf as 
well as of the great party to which I belong. Wt'of 
the Moderate Party believe that the connection of 
England is a divine dispensation ordained by the Ho- 
liest and the Highest. We further believe that India, 
will not attain to the full height of her stature, 
her place among the free nations of the earth and iuI- 
fil the high destinies in the providence of God or her 
allotted portion in the evolution of humanity except by 
and through association with the freest Empire that 
the world has ever seen. Therefore do I appeal to you 
representatives of European community, members of 
the Empire,* friends of human freedom, to .stand by us 
, to co-operate with us in ensuring the success of the 
great experiment upon which the'honour of Eilgland 
is staked and the future of India so largely depend* 

I am sure I do not appeal* in vain. * I am strengthened^ 
in this hope by the cordiality of your reception and 
kina and sympathetic hearing which you have accord- 
ed to me apd for which I am, truly grateful, 



FEUDATORY INDIA 


Chamber of Princes 

Writing* in the Hall Mall Gazette , the Aga 
Khan, who was uncertain of the proposals regard- 
ing the Chamber of Princes, «ays this idea was 
one which was advocated by the Maharaja of 
Baroda twenty-five )ears ago. It remained as a 
pious thought ever afterwards. 

Lord Curzon’s interest, says His Highness, was 
centred in bringing the Princes together to con- 
sider questions affecting themselves only. Lord 
Minto wished to create a sort of Senate, Composed 
of the princes and the principal land owners of 
British India. Lord Hardinge inaugurated the 
Princes’ Council, advisory and consultative, pos- 
sessing the roots of executive powel and with a 
plan to deal with the education of the piinces. 
That is ahput as far as the matter went* under 
Lord Hardinge. 

My idea is that British India should be divided 
into a Federal system of government, consisting 
of Senate, Princes and Government The Govern- 
ment is however, unwilling to relax its •authority 
over the Governors. . # t * 

The Rulers of Dholpur 

Tho Dholpur Rulers, writes Mr. Kannoomal, 
m A 7 have made a deep and abiding mark in the 
history of chivalrous Rajputana. Their galley try, 
liberality, benevolence, piety, amiability of dis- 
position, paternal Jove towards the people and 
staunch and tfevoted lo)alty to the British Gov- 
'fiunent are among the most outstanding charac 
'-eristics of their life history. 

Tho iuling family of Dholpur are Jata TCshat- 
triyas^if Bam roli* clan, the name being derived 
from Bamroli near Agra where an ancester # of the 
family is said to have been in possession of lands 
about 1195 . They joined the side of the Rajputs 
against Mu»almans and received a grant of the 
territory of Gohad about 1505 when the title of 
Rana was assumed. In 1761 when the Maliratfas 
, had been defeated at Panipat Rana Bhim Singh 
sei^pd the fort of Gwalior, but it was re- taken by 
Scindia in 1777 , In order to form a barrier 
against the Mahrattas, Warren Hastings made a 
treaty with Scindia, stipulated for the integrity 
of the Gohad territories but after the treaty of 
Salvai in 1^72 this protection was withdrawn and 
in 1783 Scindia succeeded in re capturing Gohad 
Gwalibr. In 1804 * however, the family were 
.restored to Gohad by the- British Government, 
but owing to the opposition of Scindia His High- 
ness the Maharaj Rana JCiratsing Bahadur agreed 
in 1806 to exchange Gohad for the present tern- 
ary, -otDholpur. 


* 

Awakening in Indian States 

The Government of India Act of 1919 says the 
& 'earchtight, has been understood by somfc of the 
more advanced of Indian states as a direct call for 
themjbo broaden the popular basis of administra- 
tion and to thoroughly revise the idea, which ap- 
pears behind the government of many, that the 
state exists for the Ruler and not for his subjects, 
In his speech at the anniversary Durbar, the 
Maharajah of Alwar announced a series of mea- 
sures su<5h as the separation of judicial and execu- 
tive functions, free elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, •liberalization of panchayats and extension 
-of co-opgrative societies. The Ruler of Dewas in 
Bombay has openly proclaimed that he has made 
up his mind “ to be a strictly constitutional ruler 
and to admit without unnecessary delay, my sub- 
jects to a substantial share in the direction of 
public affairs.” 

Reforms in Hyderabad 

H. E. Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad has 
just issued an important Firman from* which we 
quote the following interesting announcement : — 

— “ In my Firman dated the 22nd of SaftfPrt"* 1 

Muzaffar 1 338 II under which I established an’ 
Executive Council for the more efficient adminis- 
tration of my Dominions, I had directed that my 
• Legislative Council would continue to work under 
the existing rules until they should be modified. 
Thi§. Council was one of the outstanding features 
of the Reforms introduced by my revered father. 

• Since its establishment, some minor changes have 
been effected, but they arc not sufficient to meet 
the requirements of present times, nor do they 
give promise of the fulfilment of those duties and 
functions which I consider neoetfSflry for the pros- 
perity and advancement of my beloved subjects. 

t The Constitution J have given to my Executive 
Council has set it on the high road of administra- 
tive efficiency. It has made an excellent start 
and I feel confident that its working will demons- 
trate the wisdonf otthe steps taken.” 

The Maharajah <ff Bikaner 

Replying to the toast of his health at the state 
banquet given of Baroda, Mr. Holland, agent 
to the Goverr*>r- General. Rajputana, in the 
course of his speech saijl 

• All tb£ wbrld # knows of IJis Highness’ striking 
career — his remarkable war services, the growth 
and development of his State under his parental 
eye and lastly all that he has done for the States 
as a body, for India* and for the Empirj. The 
record of his life .as Prince, soldier and statesman'- 
is writ large for the public eye to read, 



' -'INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Indians in South Africa, 

A recent communique says that the Com- 
mission appointed to enquire into the disabili- 
ties of-Iiidians in South Africa will consist 
of the following members: Sir Johannes Lange, 
Chairman, Colonel James Scott Wylie Yiqtles, 
M. V. 0 , William Duncan Baxter Enquire, 
Member of the Legislative Assembly, and 
Henry John Hofzyer Esquire. The terms of 
reference are to enquire and report on the provi- 
sions of Jaw affecting (a) the acquisition of land 
and rights affecting land in the Union by Ksi itics 
and persons of Asiatic descent for trading or 
other purposes ; (b) the trading or cirrying’on of 
business by such persons generally or in specified 
localities ; (c) to consider whether it is in the 
public interest to alter the law in any respect and 
(d) to make recommendations with regat’d to any 
difficulties and grievances which may have arisen 
in connection with matters (a) and (b) It is 
understood that the Commission is prepared to 
commence itfs sittings at Cjpe Town about the 
middle of March. 

With reference to the above personnel and 
_ trr M reference, Mr. Gandhi said to an inter- 
viewer : — 

The Commission is neither strong nor impartial, 
and so far as the terms of reference are concerned, 

I am not disposed to quarrel with them, and I 
w^uld have, if it was possible, avoided the Cjm- 
mission altogether and obtained relief regarding 
land and trading by other meins. , But l am 
inclined to think it is possible fqr Sir Benjamin , 
Robertson to secure the rights of ownership of 
land and trading which are in imminent danger. 
The whole situation hinges round the strength 
that* the Government of India, through Sir 
Benjamin Robertson, puts forth. 

Indian Agriculturists in Durban 

An Indian Agricultural Association was formed 
at Durban, Natal, on December 8, by a meeting 
of delegates representing the Indian farming 
community in the districts suiroftnding Durban. 
The intention is to w^ke an organist effort to 
help the Indian farming community and inculcate 
in them £he co-operative s)stem of production; 
also to represent their wishes to ffye authorities. 

Indians (Outside India 

The Indian Overseas Association 1 is' actively * 
promoting the interests of Indiins outside India, 
ft has been corresponding with Colonial and 
Indian officers to secure wider terms of reference 
and satisfactory Indian representation before the 
•Bouth •African Asiatics Commission. 


Indians Overseas 

The problem*of the position of IndianB overseas 
is becoming acute, says the Indian Sovial'Rtformer. 
Only in one part of the British Empire, Fiji, has 
there been a gleam of light. As if to make up 
for this slight gain, the position of Indians in the 
Crown Colony of Eist Africa is being seriously 
menaced by the interested agitation of white ad- 
venturers in that colony. The most extraordinary 
part of the sfiftir is that these gentlemen profess 
to be moved by love of morality, the Indians 
being depicted as a depraved people. There is not 
a shred of evidence to show that the Indians are 
more depraved than the Europeans, and there is 
some evidence to show the contrary. Mr. Andrews 
sends us a statement by Dr. Albert Cook, 0 B.E , 
in charge of the C. M. S Hospital, Kampala, 
Uganda; in which he certifies that c in hir over 20 
years’ experience of the largest hospital in Ugan- - 
da, it is his deliberate opinion that there is less 
venereal disease among the Indians resident in 
Kampala than in any other section of thecommu 
nity Oa‘the strength of this unfounded libel, 
and*on the familiar argument that the white man 
must live, whoever els>e may have to die, some 
while settlers in East Africivare agitating to ruin 
the Indians in that part of the British Empire. 
From South Africi, Mr. Andrews sends an alarm- 
# ing cflible. No c.ne is less of an alarmist than he, 
and we, for one, are quite sure that what he. says 
in his latest cable is absolutely true “ Worst 
situation since 1913, every right endangered/’ he 
says, and n other evidence of this is needed than 
that the Government of South Africa which wel- 
comed Mr. Gokhale and showed him every court- 
esy during his tour in South Africa, have decliried 
to receive an Indian representative with Sir Ben- 
jamin Robertson except, if our information be 
, correct, on humiliating terms That shows the 
spirit now prevalent in responsible quarters, And 
there is no use being annoyed when we are told 
of things which disturb our comphisant belief 
that the world we live in is the best of all worlds. 

Colonisation to Guiana 

The Colonisation Committee appointed by the 
Imperial Legislative Council concluded its enquiry 
into the scheme of British Guiana deputation on 
Feb. 1 0 and resolved to take a favourable view 
of it, but before recommending definite acceptance 
would advise the appointment of a deputation of 
three competent persons to ‘British Guiana to 
investigate the conditions on the spot and repbrt 
to the Government of India, 
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Industrial and Commercial Conference 

The following Resolutions weref passed at the- 
recent session of the Indian Industrial and Com- 
mercial Conference at Bombay. An account of 
the Conference appears in another page : — 

Fiscal Freedom 

“ (a) This Conference, while appreciating the assur- 
ances given by the Secretary of State regarding the 
grant of fiscal freedom and the recommendation made 
in that behalf by the Joint Committee, apprehends 
that in view of the proposed constitution of the 
Central Government the just demands of the Indian 
Industrial and Commercial community may not bo 
satisfied and even the real objects underlying Reforms 
measures may be defeated, and therefore respectfully 
urges that the wording of the Act should secure the* 
effective exercise by this country of its powers to 
devise and to carry into effect such tariff arrange- 
ments as may be best fitted to India’s need as fully 
and freely as the Self-Governing Dominions of tho 
Empire. 

(b) This Conference further demands that pending 
tho attainment of such autonomous powers tho Gov- 
ermnei t of India should impose retaliatory duties 
against such Dominions and Colonial possessions of 
the Empire as hairo imposed differential tfariffs against 
tho country.” # • 

IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 

“ This Conference strongly disapproves of the poll up 
of Imperial Preference attempted to bo introduced as 
manifested in the recent legislation regarding the ox- 
port of hides and skins ; and urges that no measure of 
Imperial Preference should be adqpted till thg whole 
question has been examined by a Committee fullf 
representative of the various industrial a?d cornmor- 
c - aI interests of the country, and charged with powers 
» taking public evidence regarding all fiscal ques- 
tions, as indicated in the Despatch ofrthe Secretary 
oi state reviewing the Report of the Indian Industrial* 
Commission, and until tbe Indian Legislature is in the 
position of deciding for itself the fiscal policy best 
»iittd to the interests of the country,* and of 
carrying it into effect, as urged in tho preceding re- 
solution.” 

INDUSTRIAL AND CHEMICAL SERVICES. 

“ This Conference is emphatically of opinion thn* 
Inference should be given to 

(a) Indians on the proposed Industrial and Chemi- 
cal services, (b) Indian enterprise in tbe matter of 
concessions with regard to the development of the 
natural resources of the country, railways, shippings, 
manufactures,. and concessions in the matter of raw 
materials, power, etc., (c) Indian firms and manufac- 
turers in respect of the purchase of storos for the re- 
quirement of Government Departments and local 
bodies and Railway Companies " 

• LABOUR PROBLEMS. . 

“ In vie^r of tbe present conditions of labour, this 
Conference respectfully requests tfie Government of* 
India to appoint a Commission fully representative of 
* labour and capita* to fullyinvestigate the labour con- 
ditions in India such as wages, education, housing, 
hours of work etc., and to submit such proposals for 
improvement as may be* compatible with the healthy 
growth of industry,” 


, IMPERIAL BANK 

“ This Conference considers : (a) That the Bill deal- 
ing with the ifroposed Imperial Bank should be pub- 
lished in full detail and criticisms invited from the 
public before any definite action is taken, fb) That the 
amalgamation as proposed is not calculated to ‘suffi- 
ciently safeguard Indian*interests and urges that the 
Government should not support the scheme unless 
provision is made for adequate Indian representation 
on all the Boards, (c) and further that the proposed 
Bank should not be debarred, merely on account of 
any competition with the Exohange Banks, from any 
kind of legitimate banking business, if its Central 
Board thinks it advisablo to take it u£.” 

HIGH PRICES. ' 

“ T^iis Conference views with great concern the 
alarming rise in prices of necessaries of life in India, 
specify in foodstuffs, and respectfully but emphati- 
cally urges the Government that export of all food- 
stuffs including diary products and live stock may bo 
regulate # d by a Committee of officials and non-officials, 
and not only Government Departments as at present, 
and that <jnly to the extent of tho surplus over the 
requirements of the oountry.” 

STATE MANAGEMENT OF RAILWAYS. 

“This Conference is of opinion that: (a) State 
management of Railways should be adopted by the 
Government and regrets that the termination of tho 
agreement with the East Indian Railway was not 
availed of to take over the management ofUth&t. 
Railway, and (b) recommends that the proposed Com- 
mittee to inquire into this question should have on 
its personnel representative Indians with commercial 
and industrial experience ; and further (c) urges that 
the Railway Board should have not loss than half of 
its members Indian ; (d) it further views with alarm 
the serious and continued shortage of Rolling Stock 
ayl begs to urge that steps be taken immediately to 
restore thp stock removed from India during the War, 
and so to increase the stock of Indian Railways as to 
secure sq)5iciont # transport facilities for the Industry 
and Commerce of the country ; (e) this Conference 
strongly urges that the new department of industries 
should examine the railway rates now obtaining to 
prevent their operating unfairly against Indian in- 
dustries and to tho advantage of foreign trade and to 
particularly lopk into the system of rates which 
operates as a bar to the development of indigenous 
industries in different parts of the country and recom- 
mends that the interests of Indian industries and com- 
merce should bo represented at the Railway conference 
and at the meetings of the Goods Classification 
Committee.” * • 

# LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 

“ This Conference urged ttat in view of the great 
benefits to trade and industry which have already been 
secured by the United States of America through their 
prohibition of tfquor and in view of the fact that the 
efficiency an<i welfare of Indian Labour have greatly 
suffered through the liquor ti^ffio, the Government of 
India should set before theifisolves the early adoption 
of the policy of total prohibition of the manufacture 
import and sale of liquor in the country for intoxicat- 
ing purposes.” 

INDIAN COMMERCIAL ATTACHES^ 

[This Resolution appears on page. 107] 
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Agricultural Education * 

The Government of Bengal has* issued the 
following communique ; — 

io view of the demand for agricultural educa- 
tion iii Bsng-il, and as the Agricultural College at 
43&bour, which was original!/ founded to meet tfh* 
requirements of both Bengal and Bihar a* origin- 
ally constituted, is situated within the boundaries t 
of Bihar, the Bengal Qovernment have had under 
consideration the lines on which an advance should 
be made in the^existing province. 

It has been decided (1) to open two vernacular 
agricultural schools, one at Dacca and the other 
at Chinsura as an experimental measure, and (2) 
to found an agricultural institute at Dicca. 

The object of the Vernacular Schools is to 
provide boys of the agricultural classes with 
a more specialised form of instruction in agricul- 
tural subjects than they can receive in their 
homes, or derive from their experience. It is not 
intended to provide them with Government 
employment qn the completion of the course. 

Cotton-Growing 

— Tiler report of the Empire Cotton Growing 
* Committee is now published. With regard to 
India the report urges early action r>n the recom- 
mendations of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which it considers well calculated to improve 
cotton- growing in India. It urges that experi- 
ments with cotton growing in Mesopotamia 
should be continued and extended in orderof deter- 
mine whether cotton can be economically produced 
Qn “ commercial basis ” 

The committee proposed a levy of six pence a bale 
on all imports of raw cotton'into Britaiq produ- 
cing £ 100,000 sterling years in order to finance 
cotton growing. # 

What Fertilisers may do 

The old theory- that fertilisers. serve only ns 
plant foods is proving inadequate says Popular 
Science Siftinge. In a late papef, to the Austra- 
lian Chemical Institutp it is noted that this view 
does not explain why exhausted fields are Fome- 
times rich in fertilising elements, why immense 
quantities bf plant food are made available to roots 
by only average soils, ne: why fertility is pro- 
longed by rotation. The recent suggestion is 
that fertilisers act as ' neutralising agents to 
toxic substances produced by growing crops Sup- 
porting evidence^ is soil sickness, the extraction of 
plant harmful substances from infertile soils, the 
egeftts of weeds, and the stimulation by small 
quantities of certain fertilisers. 


Bihar, Peasants’ Conference 

The First Bihar Provincial Peasants Confer- 
ence was held at MuzafFarpur recently untter the 
presidentship of Baboo Arikshan Sinha who 
delivered a long speech enumerating the grievances 
of the tenantary. The coAference demanded free 
compulsory primary education, a hospital in every 
four miles, better irrigation system, rights to trans- 
fer occupancy Jands without landlord’s consent, 
to plant trees, dig wells, build residential houses 
in Kast lands without the Malik’s consent and to 
have full rghts in trees in Nagdi lands. It 
urged Government to repeal enhancement of rent 
sections, and pressed for common pasture lands in 
every village, an$ demanded adequate representa- 
tions of tenantry in councils, and district and 
local boards. The Conference strongly urged 
Government nominating a tenant representative 
in the Council when the Tenantry Bill is 
before th« Council and strongly condemned the 
planter Zemindar alliance as likely to oppress the 
poor tehantrv. 

World’s Food Crop 

The- following information" has been issued by 
the International Agricultural Institute at 
Rome: — The yield of wheat in Spain, Scotland, 
Italy, Canada, the United States, India, Japan, 
and Tunis is estimated at 929,525,000 cwt or 
er 5 '(j per cent 1 , below the 1918 crop, and 
l'l per cent, below the average yield of the five 
years Is 13 17. The estimated production of rye 
for Italy, Canada, and the United States is given 
«as 48,274,00b cwt or 71 percent, below last 
year’s production, but 67 3 per cent, above the 
average crop for the years 1913-17. The barely 
crop foi* Scotland, Italy, Canada, the Unite? 
States, Japan, and Tunis is estimated at 

159.397.000 cwt. or 151 per cent, below last 
j ears’ production, and 4 1 percent. /\bove the 
average production of the years 1913-17. Ttie 
estimated production of oats in Scotland, Italy, 
Canada, the United States, Japan, and Tunis is 

49 1.933.000 cwt. or 18 4 per cent, below the 191 <r 8 
yield, and 7 2 par cent, below the average yield of 
the five years 1913 17. The maize crop in Italy, 
Canada, and the United States is estimated at 

1.473.592.000 cwt or 10 2 per cent, above the 
1918 production, and 3 per cent, above the 

f average yield of $he years 1913* 17. 


The Improvement of Ipdian Agriculture. — Some 
Lessons from Amerioa. By Cathelyne Singh. Second 
Edition Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “ Indian 
Review,*’ As. 12. • 

G. A. Nat^san&Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras* 
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[SHORT NOTICES ONLY APPEAR THIS SECTIOJfc] 


Hydro Electric Survey of India. By 

J. W. Meares (Supt. Govt. .Printing, India 
Re. 3-2 0.) 

Toe Industrial Commission which completed its 
labours not long ago recommended a hydrographic 
survey of India in order to economise Jihe con- 
sumption of the country’s store of coal, and pre- 
serve it for purposes which cannot conveniently 
be served by other sources of pov^pr, Mr. G. T. 
Barlow and Mr. J. W. Meares were accordingly 
appointed to investigate and make a preliminary 
report. It is their report which we have now 
before us. Unfortunately Mr. Barlow died 
during the course of the investigation. 

The whole question hinges on l° ca l P nce °f 
fuel. Where th : s is high, success is assured as 
in the Mysore and Tata’s schemes. Where coal 
is cheap, go case can be made out. A large capi- 
tal expenditure is necessiry for the hydraulic 
development; furthermore, as water power must 
be dev doped where it is found, a long trans nission 
line is necessary. For these reasons* the total 
cost of construction is almost invariably higher 
than that of a steam driven plant of the 'same 
capacity, and the annual capita] charges for # inte*» 
rest and depreciation, correspondingly higher. 
Against this, however, the running costs are lowtr 
as no fuel is involved. The total cost of running 
does not depend, to any appreciable extent, off 
whether the plant is fully or lightly loaded. It 
is otherwise with fuel consuming stations The 
transmission line costs in capital jnd upkeep 
charges, and decreases the available energy at the • 
far end. These are one or two factors which 
must be carefully .weighed in deciding on any 
pRrtfcular method of developing power. # Local 
factors determine one way or the other in this 
matter. 

We congratulate Mr, Meares on his very clear* 
aitd able report. Thirty six Rites have been 
examined, but over 300 sites require examination, 
The have done excellent pioneer work in 

this direction, and we would commend the report 
to\ll interested in the industrial improvement of 
India. 

War and Self Determination By Auro- 
bindo Ghose, S. R Murthy & Go., Triplicine, 
Madras!. • 

This is a collection of four thought- provoking • 
esaayfi obviously inspired by the war. True to 
his vocation as poat and philosopher Mr. Ghose is 
more concerned with the spirit than with the 
roi^hinery with wh ; ch 4o reconstruct the new 

world. 


Iron and Steel in India. By Lovat Fraser, 
The Timeg Press, Bombay. 

Sir Stanley Reed writes a brief Forewoid to 
this interesting chapter from the life of Jamshed- 
ji N. Tata. The task of an adequate account of 
tht^ life and work of tffe illustrious Tata was ori- 
ginally undertaken by Mr Lovat Fraser. Soon 
after Mr. Tata’s death, the war broke out, and 
with it was brought to the forefront the greatest 
of his enterprises — the iron and steel works at 
Jamshedpur which furnished a continuous supply 
of rails in Palestine and Mesopotamia. Mr. Fra- 
ser has done well to publish separately and with- 
out delay this remarkable story of the achieve- 
ments of n great enterprise — an enterprise which 
in nt. years has assumed, as Sir Stanley cor- 
rec’lv s^y a , 44 a national, nay, an imperial import- 
ance ” 

■ 

The New Hazell Annual and Almanack 
for the year 1920. By T. A. Ingram, 
M a , l.l d , Henry Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton, London. * 

The New Hazell is even more comprehensive 
and exhaustive than last, year’s. In addition to 
varied other information it contains a summary 
of thn Peace Treaties with Germany, Austiia and 
Bulguin, nnd the full text of the covenant of the 
Laigue of N itionfi, and a number of special 
armies with appropriate maps 


tfOOKS RECEIVED 


Patriotism: National and International. By 
Sir Charles Waldstein, Longmans Green & Co., 
London. 

The English .Speaking Brotherhood and the 
League op Nations. By Sir Charles Walston, 
Cambridge University Press, London. 

Literary Studies. By Charles Whibley. MacMil- 
lan & Co. Ld., London. 

A Catechism «of# Hindu Dharma. (The sacred 
Books of the Hindus Series)* By the late Rai Baha- 
dur Srisl Chandra Vidflarnava, Panini Office, 
Allahabad. 

For England’s .Honour. By Albert Lee, Morgan 
and Soott Lt<t, London. . 

The Man Wl§0 Went. By Harold Spondor, Morgan 
and S<?ott?Ltd., London. # • 

A Study or True Translation in Engrish of 
the Eleventh Skandha in Srimath Bag^a- 
VATHA. By R. Ramasubba Sastri B.A., B.L., 
Trivandrum. 

Indian Finance and Banking. By G.^Findla^ 
Shirras, MaoMjllan and Co. Ltd., London. 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Jan. 23. Mr. Balfour delivered a speedh on the 
Empire and the war at the banquet of the 
London JJnionists Association. 

Holland refuses extradition of the Ex- Kaiser. 
Mr. Barnes resigns • f 

Jan, 24. The Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
was presented with an address by the Deccan 
Sabha, Poona. # 

It is announced' that Mr. Montagu has begun a • 
short course of medic.il treatment. 

Jan. 25. In the course of -an interview 13* H. 
the Aga Khan opposed the removal of the 
Turks from Oonstantii pie 

Jan. 26. The Oou <i! o r Ambassadors at Paris 
discussed the Dutch rpply to the Allied Note 
regarding the extradition of the Ex- Kaiser. 

Jan 27. Mr. Asquith speaking at Paisley said 
that he meant to as a Liberal and hoped 

to win as^i Libeml. * 

Jan. 28. Mr. Joseph Biptipta addressing a 
_jqoas 8 meeting nf the Mill-hands in Bombay, ad- 
• vised them' to resume work. 

Jan 29. Mr Albert Thomas has been elected 
Piesident of the International Labour Bureau 

Jan. 30. H. E. the Viceroy opened the Legis- 
lative Coui cil to day with a lengthy speech. 
Opening of the Sociel Welfare Exhibition at 
the Vic‘oria Hall, Madras. ^ 

Queen Alexandra's tribute to the Indian Army 
was read by K. E. frho Commander in- Chief in 
the Council Chamber, * 

< 

Jan. 31. A Conference of the South Indian 
Health and Welfare Association* was held at 
the Banqueting Hall, Madras with II E. 
Lady Wellingdon in the chair. 

Feb. I. Report of the Currency Committee is 
published to-day. ^ 1 

Feb. 2. The trial ofr the Newington Tragedy 
was taken up to day by the -Bombay High 
Court Sessions. o 

Feh. 3. The Imperial ^Legislative* Council passes 
several new Bills. t * ( 

Feb. 4. News is received of the death of the 
1 Hon. Wilfrid Thesiger, a brother of. H. E. the 
Viceroy. 

Feb. 5,, The accuted in the Newington case 
* was 'unanimously found “ not guilty ” and 
acquitted. 


♦ 



Farewell meeting at Secunderabxd in honour of 
Mr. Hydpri who leaves for Bombay as Accoun- 
tant General. 

Feb 6 The Financial Relations Committee met 
at the Secretariat, Allahabad. 

Feb T. The Nigpur Municipal Committee un- 
animously passed a resolution inviting H. R. H. 
The Prince of Wales to Nagpur during his 
c ensuing visit to India. m 

Feb. 8. A wireless states that the Bolshevists 

. hive entered Odet^a. 

Feb 9 The British Guiana Deputation pre- 
sented their repoit in the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

Feb. 10 The Madras Corporation elected Dewan 
Bahadur Thiagaraya Chettiar as its first non- 
official President. 

Feb. 11. At the meeting of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, the Hon. Mr. Sbafi moved that 
the Dacca University Bill be referred to the 
Select Committee. , 

Feb. 12. Mr. K Srinivasa Iyengar has bien 
appointed in succession to the Hon. Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar to the office of the Advocate 
General, Madras. 
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Literary 

Single Poem Pdete 

Sir Howard Cook's “ More Literary Recrea- 
tions ” will be the last volume we shall have from 
his gifted pen. It contains an article on “ Single 
Poem Poets," which has its “take off" .in a pas- 
sage from Plato’s “ Ion," where mention is made 
of Tynniohus, a bad poet who composed one im- 
mortal poem. Sir Edward Cook pursues his quest 
for a modern Tynnichus amongst prize poems, 
almost finding him in Dean Burgon, .the author 
of “ Petra," and ultimately decides in favour of 
Wolfe's “ Burial of Sir John Moore," with the 
untraced author of “The Canadian Boat Song,”, 
Jean Elliot, who wrote “The .Flowers of the 
Forest,” and Hamilton of Bangour, author of 
“ The Braes of Yarrow," dose up. # 

• Back to the Classics 

There never was such a demand for classical 
literature as now, says a bookseller in the London 
Evening y<sm. “ This is not merely my own expe- 
rience. Recently I asked a bookseller friend of 
mine L he found that the classics are read nowa- 
days, and he said he* had* never before had so 
much business in them. • •• 

Euripides, the gentle Horace, and Virgil, 
amongst the ancients; Froissart’s Chronicles, Qib- 
bor.’s Rome, Macaulay, Prescott, and Froyde, on 
the historical side ; and the whole range of poetR 
fr8m Marlowe down to Kipling are inquired for 
ovory dayVhere once weeks would elapse between 
sales.” « 

Newspaper Centenary Celeberation * 

The Centenary celebration of Bengali news- 
yapyrs in Bengal was held in the hall of the Ban- 
giya Sahitya Parishad Calcutta, recently *bef ore a 
large and representative assembly. Mahamaho- 
padya Haraprosad Sastri, C. I. E , presided. All 
vernacular newspapers in Bengal were display e8 
and it is understood that including the defunct 3412 
papers have been started up-to-date in Bengal. 

Professor Amulya Charan Vidyabushan of the 
Yidyasagar College read a paper on “ the history 
of the vernacular newspapers in Bengal,” in the 
course of which he made a brief survey of .Eng- 
lish-edited papers and said that The Englishman , 
though not the first English edited paper in this 
country, the oldest of present day English 
papers. ’ . 

ffickey'a Gazette otherwise known as the India 
\Gazette was the first, being started in 1774 and 
tho Bengal Gazette was the first Bengali paper, 
started by Oangadhau Bhattacharjee in 1816. 


The next vernacujp paper waS the Samaohar 
Darppan by Rev. J. C. Marshman and the third 
vernacular paper was Samvad Kovmudi , by Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy and Babu B. C. Bannerjee, 
started in 1822. 

The Englishman , under the name of John Bull 
of the East was started a year before the Samvad 
Kfivmudi. In 1835 She name was changed into 
that of The Englishman and the Military Chro- 
nicle under the acknowledged editorship of Rev. 
Dr. Bryce. 

The lecturer then quoted the words of Mr. 
J. H. Stequeler, the principal editor of The Eng- 
lishman : — 

“• I found in Dwarkanath Tagore a Hindu 

who loved Englishmen and generally encouraged 
every enterprise from Ram Mohun Roy’s dream 
of Hindu conversion to the extension of Toryism 
which he knew meant obstruction. Adieu to the 
Bengal Herald and welcome The Englishman for, 
so now T mimed the paper which had so long 
offended the liberal nostrils of the John Bull .” 
Tagore’s Metre* 

Mr. J. I> Anderson writes in th<* Times Lite- 
rary Supplement : — 

1 am not com pc .it to express any opinion as 
to the validity of Mr. Bin field's theory of the 
rhythm of English verse, ion only say, as any- 
one who reads Mr. Bayfield's book will shv, that 
it contains a delightful anthology of sp< f imens. 
But I may without piesumption mention one 
perhaps significant fact. Sir Rabindranath Ta- 
gflre has written and lectured much on metre. 
Ho holds"that the metres of all modern languages 
which bp k no WR are either (1) trochaic, oi (»> 
dactylic, or (3) a compound of these. In the 
matter of English verse, ho obtains this result by 
omitting* from scansion tho first syllable ol what 
we regard as an iambic, and the ^ first two sylla- 
bles of what we call an anapaestic verse. He 
supplies the missing syllable or syllables by an 
assumed pause at the end of the verse. 

The interest of this, from Mr. Bayfield’s point 
of view, lies in the fact that, in Tagore's nativo 
Bengali, all verse # must be trochaic or dactylic, 
owing to this : that the do&inant accent in Bor- 
gali, on which metrical rlrythm is based, is an ini- 
tial phrasal acaent de dnree , A Bengali prolongs 
the first sj liable of evow phrase, in prose or 
verse. It would seem, therefore, that Sir Rabin- 
dranath arrives at resultstlfke to Mr. Bayfield's by 
importing Bengali accentuation into his" reading 
of English verse. That is not in itself a condemn- 
ation of Mr. Bayfield’s theory. But it is perhaps 
worth mentioning. «. 
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Educational 


The Child’s Imagination 

Madame Montessori, lecturing to the Child 
Study Association on the possibility of developing 
a child’s imagination by means of fairy tales, gave 
her audience several shocks/ Murmurs of disnlay 
arose when she said that the Latin races did not 
like the Anglo Saxon races attaching importance, 
to fairy tales as a^rfiqans of developing imagination. 
In many of the L^tin races mothers did not tell 
fairy tales to t^eir children. That was only done 
by the grand- mothers to keep them quiet ou 
winter nights. They were forbidden in *the 
schools. 

She did not possess the intense antagonism to 
fairy tales with which she was sometimes credited. 
But she believed the fairy tale which contained 
philosophical and ironic meaning or literary value 
interested and amused the adult, and the adult 
was interested in. the way the child reacted to it, 
believing it to be true. Imagination did not 
enter into th% problem, for it whs the adult who 
created the fairy tale, not the child. 

There was a profound difference, however, bet- 
ween amusing the child and helping him to deve- 
lop — the difference between giving him psychic 
stimulation and excitement and giving him means 
to attain psychic strength. Credulity was not 
imagination. A child’s mind required the help of 
the adult to bring it into the world of reality 
and help it to distinguish the true from the false. 

Maratha Educational Conference 

The twelfth session of the Maratha Educational 
Conference was held at*Dhar on the 5 th instant, 
H. H. the Maharaja Scindia'of Gwalior presiding. 
Seven hundred delegates were present. The 
Maharaja of Dhar offered the guests a hearty 
welcome and congratulated them for securing such 
an enlightened and broad-minded prince as trie 
Maharajah of Gwalior to preside over their deli- 
berations. 

The Maharajah of Gwalior then* delivered Iris 
presidential address, djis Highness paid a glow- 
ing tribute to the valour of the Maratha soldiers 
who foughjj and died in the Great War. The 
Maharaja reminded the audience ^that charity 
begins at home, but as^ Pro- Chancellor of the 
Hindu University he t exhorted them 4 to take 
advantage of the facilities offered by the Hindu 
University and spoke bitterly against setting up 
new institutions, instead of supporting and 
strengthening the ones already existing. He 


further said that his ideals and aims about 
education are literally translated into the aims and 
ideal of the Hin<}u University. 

Referring to the results of female education His 
Highness observed that they are disappointing. 
“ The women are getting over-masterful and the 
husbands are expected to take the second place.” 
He complained that education is responsible in 
creating queer ideas in our girls as regards mar- 
riage and husband. 

The Maharajh then regretted the tendenoy of 
the young educated members of the community 
to marry outside the community. It is essential, 
he said, to keep our blood pure and unadulterated 
to assure our existence as a separate caste. Every 
toaste must keep its individuality for, the progress 
of our country. # 

The Maharaja gave one lakh of rupees to 
the different Maratha educational infetitutipns. 

Many resolutions were passed pertaining to 
educational matters. The next Conference will 
be held at Gwalior. 

^ Orissa Students' Conference 

The # seyenth session of thp All-OrisBa Students’ 
Conference was held at*Puri on December 28tb, 
(fee Hon. Mr. M. 3. Das, C. I. E. presiding. 
There was a large number of delegates from the 
neighbouring districts. The Chairman of the 
Reception Committee Mr. Neelakantha Das, 
ft. A., in welcoming those present, referred^to 
the early History of the Student Movement in 
Orissa, the Utkul Association, the need for equip- 
ment for citizenship and the nature of the ideals 
’now animating the student world in Orissa. The 
President in the course of an impressive address 
pointed put that > 

the value of passing resolutions is nullified 
unless carried out and a kind of moral conquest of 
the spiritual by the physical nature is the result. 
The ideals of education must change. Fresh oppor- 
tunities are opened out for the human life, if not for 
the self, and the glory of Orissa’s past and the buoy- 
ant enthusiasm of her youth must lead to a mighty 
future. 

The Conference asked for post graduate instruc- 
tions in Orissa and urged that provision should 
be made for a course of political training in 
schools and colleges. 

The substitution of Devnagari for Oriya cha- 
racters in tho University examinations was depre- 
t cated. The inauguration of boy scouts move- 
ment was decided upon. Medals for elocution 
and essay-writing in Oriya and in English were? 
awarded. Thirteen prizes were announced for 
Social work and for essays cm historical subjects. 
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The Newington Fiasco 

Commenting on the judgment of the Bombay 
High Court acquitting the minor Zamindar of 
*Kadambur of his alleged complicity* in the 
murder of De La Hey, the Indian Social Refor- 
mer writes : 

The Madras investigating authorities have 
come badly out of the business, and we trust that 
the Government of Madras will not rest content 
till every one responsible for this cruel prosecu- 
tion of an innocent boy is brought to book. The 
question remains, who shot Mr. De-la- Hey. A 
further question for the consideration of the 
Government of Madras arises from the revela- 
tions regarding the state of things in* the 
Newington School. There were only nine stu- 
dents. A costly establishment was maintained 
for the benefit of the nine men, under European 
management and supervision. They were sup- 
posed t j be imbibing the best features of an 
English public school -education in this expensive 
establishment. What they were really imbibing 
there is hinted at in one or two remarks in the 
course of his Lordship’s able charge to the J ury. 
The standard of truth did not appear to have 
been very high at Newington, Talavaftkottaj 
was known as the champion liar at IJewington, 
Th^re is 1*0 champion unless there is a com- 
petition.” 

Mukhtears’ Conference. 

The eighth session of the Mukhtears’ Confe- 
i%ndb began at Faiidpur in the Town* Then t .10 
Hall on December 26. Babu Rajkumar Uhovv- 
dhury, the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, discussed at length the nature of thq 
disabilities under which Mukhtease had to 
work in the Criminal Courts, as also in the Civil 
and Revenue Courts and offices. He particularly 
described the permissive character of the Mukh- 
t&rs’ right to appear in any Criminal Court by 
virtue of the provisions as contained in Clause R 
(2) of Sec. 4 of the Criminal Procedure Codo. 
Babu Kailash Chandra Das, Mukhtear, Comillah, 
then delivered his Presidential Address. He also 
dwolt on the limitations imposed on the Mukh- 
teara by different enactments and* stated that they * 
were all there to raise their status and to get rid 
of the limitations*imposed upon them by the per- 
missive clause in Sec. 4 of the Criminal Procedure 
Co<fe. The Conference concluded its sittings on 


Dec. 27. The following, among other resolutions 
were unanimously carried : — 

That having regard to the educational qualifi- 
cation and legal training of the mukhtears and 
revenue agents of tne present day, and specially in 
view of the great reforms which are going to be 
shortly introduced in this country, this Conference 
once again urges that the time has come when 
the rights, powers and privileges q t the mukhtears 
*and revenue agents as members Of the legal pro- 
fession should be fully secured to them by statute, 
and that, with this end in view, the following 
amendments are urgently needed viz: — (1) that 
claqpe (r) of section 4 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code should be so modified as to empower the 
mukhtears to appear, act and plead as of right in 
the Criminal Courts, subordinate to the High 
Court ; (b), that the provisions of the Legal 
Practitioner’s Act should be so amended and 
modified«as to empower the revenue agents after 
1880 to appear, act and plead in rent suits in all 
courts subordinate to the High Cpurt, (c) that 
mukhtears may be* allowed to practice in the Civil 
Courts according to the terms of the license 
granted to them without any restriction ; that 
a representation to the Select Committee for the 
Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill be 
submitted immediately after the formation of the 
said select committee and that members be elected 
to interview the members of that Committee and 
other Hon. members of the Imperial Council as 
f«r as practicable to represent our cause, that 
this conference resolves that a fresh memorial be 
presented t»» tiff linn. Chief Justice ai d his 
companion ot Bengal urder ibe Mgrntuie 

of the president, of 1 1ns coi* lore nee, humh<>' prun- 
ing for tyieir kind coifcideration in revising the 
rules and circulars of the High Court, so that 
mukhtears practising in the Civil Courts may 
have their due rights and privileges. 

Childless Marriages 

A precedent has just been established by a 
Tribunal at Alilap, where the annulment of a 
marriage was obtained on tjie ground solely that 
it was childless. D * 

This decision is expected to cause numbers of 
annulment — f<Jr there is no divorce iif Italy on 
similar grounfls. > 

The^ctjoA of the Tribunal is endorsed by the 
whole Italian Press, and the Socialists are so 
enraptured by the idea that they are preparing a 
motion to put in the Chamber that marriages 
shall be compulsorily annujkd if no children re- 
sult from them. 
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Infectious Diseases * 

An epidemic of infectious cBfeeases is sweeping 
eastward from Russia, threatening Poland and 
Europe. Typhus is raging throughout Eastern 
Galicia, and Roumania has been obliged to close 
her frontier. A Polish doctor, who has returned 
from Smolensk, states that official Bolshevik' 
statistic^ show that'tbere were 134,000 cases of 
typhus in Russia in the six months ended March, 
1919, and irf the following six months the 
increase was 50 per cent. Small- pox was also very 
bad. Typhus is also raging in the Ukrahi^n 
armies. When General Petlura’s army broke up, 
30,000 troops drifted through the Polish lines, 
of whom 60 percent, were infected. The Poles 
urgently need medical supplies to fight the disease, 
which it will be otherwise impossible tp hold in 
check. 

Child Welfare in India 

• 

Presiding over the recent Conference of South 
India Healtbfand Welfare Association at Madras 
her Excellency Lady Willingdon said : Maternity 
and child welfare, saving of lives of babies and 
mothers or matters which have been sadly 
neglected in this vast country in the past. The 
figures of infantile mortality are pitiable reading. 
Ignorance is the chief cause of those unsuitable, 
insanitary and dangerous methods which result in 
the death of so many mothers and so many tiny 
babies/’ Her Excellency in conclusion hoped 
that as the result of the starting ©f the society, 
conditions of health and living might be vastly 
improved for all the cla*sses and the communities 
in the presidency. The Hdh. Mr. Kngpp then 
explained to the conference the rules of the 
Association. Among other speakers were Mrs. 
Whitehead and Major General Giffard A series 
of exhibits and demonstrations were also given 'in 
this connection at the Banqueting Hall. 

Restoring Youth to, 01^ Age 

Doctor Voronoff, who has grafted bones and 
joints, thyroid glands* «and utilised fufbal mem- 
branes for the grafting* of skin, has considered 
that the interestitial gland of a monkey grafted 
on an old man will restorf to him hu lost strength 
and youth. Doctor Voronoff sa}u # the Paris 
correspondent of the Daily telegraph , has already 
experimented with the organs of the monkey in 
human grafting, and has succeeded, and it is the 
result of* his experiments that induces him to hold 
out hope 4 >f a remedy against old age. 

i • 


Sub Assistant Surgeons’ Conference. 

The XIV Annual Conference of the All-India 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons' Association was^ held at 
Poona in the Byramjt Jeejibhai Medical School on 
the 18th December Jast^ under th£* presidency of 
Ool J. P. Smith, O. B , I. M. S,, Surgeon- General 
with the Government of Bombay. The Chairman, 
jof the Reception Committee Dr. X. G. Lokohari 
in a very felicitous speech'hrieily summarised the 
grievances of the Sub- Assistant Surgeons class 
both Civil and Military and gave out his views 
with regard to the necessary Reform to be achieved 
in this direction. He welcomed the delegates and 
cordiality thanked them for the sacrifices they 
have made in going over to Poona from various 
parts of India. *The President-elect was formally 
voted to the chair in an impressive speech by. Dr. 
Joseph Benjamin of Ahmedabad one*of the foun- 
ders of the Association and seconded by Dr. D. Y* 
Venkappa of Madras. The General Secretary Dr. 
Rai Bahadur Surju Prasad then presented the 
annual report for tho year 1919 for adoption by 
the Conference in which he gave a detailed ac- 
count of the work of the Association for the cur- 
rent year. The manager of the Family Fund ex- 
plained the working cf the Fund for the year 
1919 The President-elect spoke at length about 
the origin and growth of the Sub- Assistant Sur- 
geon (jjass. He yas in favour of all the needed 
Reforms and expressed that if not in the near 
futuro yet*in a short time all encouragement will 
bo shown by the powers that be and that the 
Association must go on working vigorously with 
* regard to its material and scientific advancement. 

Treatment for Trigeminal Neuralgia. 

c ‘ • 

As in the case of sciatic, lumbar, or occipital 
neuralgias, it is claimed that of the facial can also 
be cured by Roentgen rays. The technique of an 
eminent prqfessor consists in applying over both 
temples and cheeks a penetrating dose of from 30 
to 40 X, filtered through a 3 m.m. aluminium 
plate. The nerve is thus reached at its exit from 
the cranium. In neuralgias occurring in the 
areas of the optbalmic and superior maxillary 
nerves the forehead and cheeks may be irradiated 
from in front. One should avoid the hair areas 
as much as possible, in order to avoid the destruc- 
tive action *of the secondary radiations on the 
' hair. This treatment should, bo resorted to 
before intraneural injections or neurectomy 
(cutting the nerve) has 'been dfcne, The treat- 
ment is also favoured by a general radiotherapic 
treatment and the use of radioactive water. * 
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Mysterious Wireless Signals 

Writing in the Daily Mail , Chevalier Marconi 
3 ays that for some time past* wireless operators 
by day and by night have been puzzled by inter- 
ruptions of signals taking the form of apparently 
meaningless combinations of letters not confined 
to any country or continent heard simultaneously 
in London and New York. ChevAlier Marconi 
describes the very queer sounds and indications 
which might couie trom somewhere outside the 
jarth. Some letters particularly occupy the 
greatest frequency. “ No case has yet been picked 
up of anything translatable into a definite mes- 
yage. They are identical in intensity and emanate 
from a very great distance. Wo have not the 
slightest proof jf their origin. They a re, possibly 
due to natural electric disturbances such as erup- 
tions of the sun.” Asked whether it was possible 
that another planet was attempting to communi- 
cate with the earth, Ohavalior Marconi replied : — 

“ 1 do n -t rule out the possibility but there is no 
proof. The strange sopnds are not confined *to 
any particular period and are as frequent by day 
as hy night.” • •• 

Dreamers are Sane. 

Dreams appear to be a safety valve for repres- 
sed emotions, desires or imaginings, says the i*opn- 
lar Science Siftings. According to Freud, dreams 
and dolusiorgs spring from the same source, the re- 
pressed. “ Before the repressed has become strong 
enough to push itself up into the waking life as a # 
delusion, it may easily havo won its first success 
'a no or the more favourable circumstances of sleep, 
lijttht form of a dream,” says Dr. 8. T. Rucker. 

“ During sleep, with the diminution of psychic 
activity, there enters a slackening of the strength 
of resistance, which the conscious psychic process^ 
olfers to tlie repressed. The slackening is what 
mnkes dream formation possible. Therefore tho 
dream beeomes for us the best means of approach 
to knowledge of the unconscious psyche. Only 
th<t dream usually passes rapidly with the revival 
of waking life and the ground won by the uncons- 
cious is again vacated.” 

In Dr. Rucker’s study of abnormal psychology 
he has noticed 'Making analogy botween delu- 
sion and dream. . The difference appears to be 
that £ dream is acted out during the unconscious 
or sleep state, and abandons the field when cons- 
ciousness is restored ; while delusion holds sway 
over the mind during the conscioi^ or waking 
state and disappears difling sleep. 


Now, .if, as Freud contends, a dream is the phy- 
siological delusion of the normal human being, 
may not a delusion be the pathological (disease) 
dream of the abnormal human being ? . Dr. Ruck- 
er’s observations have been that pefeons who 
dream have no delusions, and those who are domi- 
nate ^ by delusions ha^ no dreams. Therefore 
dreams may perform an important function in 
maintaining montal balance by letting the “ re- 
pressed l\ find a physiological exit during eleep, 
instead of pushing itself up inte the waking life 
as a delusion. 

It does not follow, however, that the non- 

dreamer is in any way mentally deficient. 

• 

The Age of the Ocean 

By measuring the salt in them Professor Frank 
Olarke, of tho U. S. Geological Survey, says the 
Mitigate Monthly , has estimated that the world’s 
oceans are # about 90,000,000 years old. 

The water that formed the oceans was once 
contained in the vapour that surrounded the glow- 
ing, slowly cooling ypass which is now the earth. 
After the gases combined to form water the pro- 
cess of making the ocean salt began. This was 
the work of the rivers. Mineral salts were ex- 
tracted from the rocks over which they flow and 
deposited in the sea. 

Each year the action of the streams is said to 
make the ocean slightly more salty, and this is 
the basis on which its ago is calculated. 

The amount of salt carried by the rivers of the 
world is computed by tho scientists and compared 
with the total quantity in the ocean. After eva- 
poration and the velocity of currents have been 
considered, it is possible to calculate how long it 
has taken to make the^sea water as salty as it is 
to-day. # 

The Control of Electrical Machinery. 

Tho control of electrical machinery by the 
sound of a whistle at any distance up to a mile 
was recently demonstrated to a Sunday Express 
representative.. By the blowing of a whistle a 
small motor-car was started^ directed to the right 
or left, an8 stopped by Repeated sounds. The 
model was fitted with the essential batteries, and 
no wires or wireless apparatus are clairafid to have 
been used. Vibration alone is responsible, and 
the samp r^siflts are claimed to have been accom- 
plished by means of inaudible vibrations. The 
inventor, Captain A, J. Roberts, an Australian 
flight captain, is said to have produced other in- 
ventions connected with wireless in the air and 
the controlling of torpedoes by the same means, 
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Gen* Booth’s Impressions olf the King 

A veryiinterestin g* account ia given by General 
Booth of a recent conversation with his, Majesty 
the King. The General was asked to go and see 
the King at Buckingham Palace, and subsequently 
described the interview as follows ; 

“1 was pleased to note .that the King ap- 
peared to be in ^capital health, full of vigour, 
and in excellent spirit. In the course of conver- 
sation, we touched upon an unusual number of 
topics, and many of the things which were said off 
both sides were, of course, matters for £uyely 
private discussion. His Majesty is a rapid and 
interesting talker, he emphasises many of his 
words with appropriate gestures and throws his 
whole personality into what he says. Many of 
the impressions which I gathered w r ill remain 
with me, and I may perhaps be permitted to pass 
on two or three of them. 

■ First I was struck with thg king’s personality. 
He is in dead earnest about many of the most 
important needs of our’s. Nothing of its kind 
could well have been more impressive than the 
way in which the necessity for a higher morality 
and a better control and discipline in the nation’s 
social life was emphasized. I wish that some 
favourable opportunity -could be given the King 
to speak in the same sketching terms he employed 
when alluding to certain of the forms of present- 
day indulgence and license. Or, agaiq, when he 
urged the importance of maintaing Christian faith 
and principle among the people, noting ‘the hope- 
less outlook for our civilization unless it could be 
made to rest more effectively upon the teachings 
of religion.*’ f 

After referring to his Majesty’s appreciation of 
the Salvation Army and its wortfs, Gen. Booth 
says : — 

‘ His Majesty’s knowledge of affairs, and his 
clear ideas of and views upon many of the leading 
problems of the times, was another of my out- 
standing impressions. While I am in possession 
of no secrets about (he King, and tfiough I dm 
aware that under the system of Government 
which prevails in this country* he can exercise 
comparatively little powdr as a llulbr, nevertheless 
I can see how valuable it is*to the nation* and the 
Empire to have in ohe so highly placed a man 
who has powers of observation and sympathy, 
courage and insight, and who has faith for the 
future, so that his voice is thrown on the right 
fide when great and vital questions arise.” 


The Prim a Minister 

The writer, of the 44 Musings without Method ” 
in the Blackwood Magazine describes ,Mr. Lloyd 
George as a dark horse 

44 What he does in .Downing Street we do not 
know ; not even a rumour of *his activity 
reaches us. We do know what he neglected 
ta do in the House of Commons; We may read 
if we will, the brief speeches which he delivers 
when he believes that silence is no longer safe. 
And as he ignores the opinion of the House, bo 
he regards with a kind of anger every word that 
is said in his dispraise by the press. The lightest 
criticism directed against him is a “ stunt,” as he 
, calls it. It is perhaps the clearest proof of his 
insensitiveness 1 that l( stunt ” and “ proposition ” 
are ever on his tongue. They oome from 
America, and express nothing that* might not be 
better said in English. And far worse than the 
vulgarity of his style is thb petulance of his 
resentment. After all, England was not made 
for Mr. George, and if he cannot serve her with 
dignity and forgetfulness of self, the sooner we 
get rid of him the better. A great empire 
cannot long tolerate a Minister who, when he 
Should speak with authority to the whole of 
Europe, babbles of “ stunts. ” and unpacks from 
his heart in public the fear and hatred which he 
feels /or what he describes as the Northcliffe Press. 

Mr. George, theD, demands many immunities — 

• immunity from * criticism and attack, immunity 
from attendance at the House of Commons, 

, immunity ffom the necessity of explaining him- 
self. What does he give us in exchange for all 
these immunities? Nothing but cunning, which, 
as BoV.ngbroke said long ago, is the ‘“low 
mimick of wisdom.” He is cunning in extrica- 
ting himself from a difficulty, he is cunning in 
f bringing a slavish House of Commons to heel, if 
it dare to show a sign of revolt ; he is still 
cunning, though not so cunning as he was, in 
conciliating this or that group* of his supporters 
in the couutry. And this cunning is the best 
measure of his failure. He was given the opjtor- 
tunity of wisdom, and he could hot use it, for 
wisdom is beyond his research. He wap given the 
trust of a people, and he was forced to reject it, 
because he # could not discover which set* of incom- 
patibles it would pay him best, for the moment, 
to support. Yel! there he stands — the very symbol 
of democracy, touchy, wayward, tyrannical, and 
withal just clever enough to keep his power iff tl & 
House which Jae never visits, and to play upon the 
ignorance of the oountry which he has duped.” 
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The New French Cabinet 

M. Deschanel has been elected President of the 
French Republic and M. Millerand has become 
bhe P|ime Minister. 

M. Millerand’s Cabinet includes the following : 

Minister for Foreign Affairs — M. Milkrhand. 

Minister for War — M. Andre Leftbre. 

Minister for Marine — M. Landry. 

Minister for Cdrameroe — M. Isaac. 

Minister for Finance— M. Marsal. 

Minister for the Colonies — M. Albert Garluat, 
ex-Governor of Indo-China. 

The French press is favourable to’the Millerand 
Cabinet and the Premier is praised for boldly 
choosing experts for several important technical 
posts, even from outside Parliament. 

M. Millerand has created a new Ministry of 
Pensions under M. Maginot. Only two Ministers 
of the present Cabinet, namely, M. Jourdan, 
Minister of Labour, and M. Le tfroucquer, 
Minister of Public Works,, served under alll. 
Clemenceau. 

Mr. Asquith on Freedom 

Spoaking at Leeds Mr. Asquith said that never 
was freedom “ in more need than fit this moment 
of jealous and watchful guardianship.” We want, 

he said : 

“ ! reed om— not merely negative, but positive 
freedom : freedom from artificial restraints, but 
freedom also to make the most and best both of 
sooie.1 and industrial life. We want freedom not 
only qf speech and writing, but freedom.^ com- 
plete freedom, of trade, freedom from compulsory 
service, freedom by the removal of all factitious 
obstacles to the fullest and completest self- de- 
velopment, such freedom as we know can only be 
obtained, as it can only be maintained, by orga- 
nised and concentrated effort and by a constant 
remodelling of our legislative and administrative 
machinery. But always remember that the State 
is the means to an end and not the end in itself — 
and it is the end and not the means of which 
we of the Liberal party should never lose sight. 

Freedom # is always our goal, and the most for- 
midable foe jve have to encounter and *to defeat 
is privilege. Classes and interests, 'whether great 
or small, powerful by their wealth or by their 
number, which place their own ends before those 
of the community at large, we must all be ready 
to withstand,” 


Sir Jo^n Simon op Party Government 

In a recent speech Sir John Simon said : — ' 

11 In these strange times there were many who 
asked, 1 What Van the use of party ? Could the 
people not all agree to dispense with it ?'• 

But party government was more needed aow 
than # ever it was. A party was an association of 
citizens who held in common sets of opinions, 
and were anxious to apply these under certain 
guiding principles, and the only alternative to 
party government was a coalition, which could 
exist only if it put aside all those questions on 
which different people had different Opinions, and 
whioh, while useful in the time of war, was not 
workable in the time of peace. The Liberal party 
» were in. office when the war was declared, and it 
was only when every method of peace had been 
exhausted that war was entered upon, and the 
special dtfty of all Liberals at a time of war was 
to see that # no selfish aim was involved. The war 
was entered upon to fight the disease of Prussian - 
ism, but it was a catching disease, and many of 
those who set out tp destroy it had* caught the 
disease themselves. It was the duty of those 
who were of a Liberal mind and temper to try to. 
put an end to many of the abuses that had 
entered into the public life to day.” 

Simla Government 

“ What is happening on the North-West 
* Frontier of India ?” asks the Daily Mail. 

“ Since 1849 we have fought exactly 50 cam- 
paigns in this wild and turbulent region. If there 

# is one place in Jhe world where we ought to 
know howdto handle military expeditions it is on 
the barriers of Afghanistan.. Yet, although the 
Government of India # have mobilised a great 
force in addition to squadrons of aeroplanes, 
operations have been going badly ever since the 

^ spring • 

“It is no answer to say that the troops em- 
ployed were unused to frontier warfare. We 
seem to be witnessing another breakdown of the 
Indian military. system, and the true remedy 
appears to be to sweep the wljole Army adminis- 
tration out df Simla and brJPng it down to tho 
plains. Hilltop control has been the curse of the 
Army of India.” • # 

Japahqee Overture, to China 

* The Japanese minister hes’notified the Chinese 
Government that consequent upon tho enforce* 
ment of the Peace Treaty, Japan, in accordance 
therewith, has succeeded to the former German 
right in jtiaochaw. 
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THE ANGEL OP PEACE— HIS MAJESTY’S NEW GARB. 
[“The Bengalee” writes 1 The Royal Proclamation 
announcoa boons which must have a profoundly tran- 
quillizing influence upon the public mind. It breathes 1 
good will and sympathy throughout and*hn earnest 
solicitude, to inaugurate a new era of peace and 
contentment, and of co-operation between the Govt, 
and the people and between all sections of our great 
community.] By court eny of the Hindi Punch. 

Hon. Mr. Thonger on the* Panchamas 

Commenting on the proceedings of the recent 
session of the Madras Legislative Council, Mr. P. 
Jayaram Pillii, B. A, writes; — My breath 
was fairly taken away, as I r6ad the Hon’ble 
Mr. Thonger’s speedy in the Legislative Council. 
Educated Indians never thought for one moment 
that a Europe™ would come forward to exhort the 
high caste Hindus in tl^e" following words : “ If 
they should enforce free education pn a country 
like this, they would * be ruled by the? present, 
Panchamas or Depressed Classes. I am afraid that 
{fersons belonging to high Hindu societies are ex- 
pressing too great sympathy with these Depressed 
Classes and try to educate Panchamas before they 
.can assimilate the material placed before them. I 


would foretell that if that policy should be pur- 
sued, gentlemen, the council would ere long weep 
tears of blbod when the Panohamas would 
dominate over ^hem.” 1 never believed that 
there are Europeans who observe Yarnashrama 
Dharma. If this 'European gentleman had 
taken pains to learn the antiquity of the 
Panchamas, and if he had taken the double 
to study to wbat extent he himself had devia- 
ted from the^cailings of his ancestors, he would 
never have cut such a sorry figure in the Council 
as to evoke an incisive reply ^from a Brahman 
member who said u we would all shed not tears 
of blood, but tears of joy when the Panchama 
would dominate over ub.” From 6tart to finish 
Mr. Thonger was Inborn ing under a great miscon- 
ception that the son should follow the pi ofession 
of his father : the sou of n doctor should become 
a flooto*, - the son of a lawyer should* become a 
lawyer, so on and so forth. By a concatenation 
of reasoning it follows that all of us should follow 
Adam’s profession if he lmd any. No one, accord - 
ing to Mr. Thonger’s creed should take any 
trouble about the choice of a profession as one has 
but blindly to follow the 'callings of one’s father. 
It is surprising that a European, born and bred 
in the free atmosphere of England, should be the 
exponent of a theory of professional serfdom. I 
quite agree with Mr. Thonger that our posi- 
tion* would bebome doplornble if the Depressed 
Classes are emancipated. For instance, an *edu- 
cated butler may demand reasonably*' high wages 
for his service. But how long are we to cheat 
the Depressed Classes taking advantage of their 
ignorance ? 

The proceedings of the Council are remarkable 
in on^respect namely, they reveal how the^mtzch 
abused Brahmins who are charged the sole 
oppre^sois of the Depressed Claeses are anxious 
to come forward to raise the Depressed Classes to 
that equality which is by nature tboir right. **' 

It strikes me that Lord Sinha — if he should 
care to rend the proceedings — will Jteruse the 
speech of the Hon’ble member with much delecta- 
tion for the noble Lord not Jong ago remarked : 
“ let me implore my friends of the Indian 
Civil Service not to commit the mistake of look- 
ing upon the educated Indians as out of touch 
with his less favoured countrymen or" trying to 
keep the latter down for his owii personal profit 
and advancement.” A6 lip sympathy is not always 
proof of practical sympathy, i^, is quite conceiv- 
able that underlying the speech of Mr. Thonger 
which is manifestly absurd, there may exist some 
just and considerate thoughts. 
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THE KH1LAFAT QUESTION 



THE FRIEND OF THE KHALIFA. 

• 

JMian Punch.— a thousand thanks, Sir, for your 
h* . ; o:c espousal of the cause which is so dear to every 
'.Moslem heart ! Whatever may be the issue, I, as the 
representative of Moslem India, and the KhaUfa will 
always cherish with gratitude your championship of 
the cause. 

London, February 25.— Iq the course of an inter- 
view by a representative of the Evening Siafidard, 
M f. Montagu, replying to an articlo by Lord Robert 
Cecil advocating the tufning out of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment from Constantinople, declared that in view of 
India’s war services no country in the world was so 
entitled to have its wishes considered in this connec- 
tioif as India, and throughout India all, who expressed 
oijinion on the subject, whatever their race or creed, 
believed that non-interference with the seat of the 
Khalifat was indispensable to the external and inter- 
nal peace in India. 

A meeting. of the Bombay Mahomedans iias passed 
the following resolution unanimously That the meet- 
ing desires to record its gratoful thanks to the Right 
Hon. Mr. E. S. Montagu for his heroic espousal of 
the just cause of Indta ]— Hindi Punch . 

20 


T HE Khilafat question has now reached yet 
another stage, and a most disquieting situa- 
tion has been created all over India by 
the a renouncement that the Allied troops have 
occupied the Turkish capital' The Prime Minis- 
ter’s great speech in Parliament the other day 
gftve hopes of a happy termination to a most 
vexed question. 

“ One-foujth of the population of the British 
Empire ” said he, “ is Mahomedan. There have been 
no more loyal adherents to the Throne, there has been 
no more effective loyal support to the Empire in its 
hour of trial, than came from the Mahomedans of 
India. We gave a solemn pledge, and tlfcy accepted 
it, and they are disturbed at the prospect of our not 
abiding by it.” 

Mr. Lloyd George also owned that the main 
influences in favour of the settlement came from 
India, and he paid a tribute to the warmth and 
sagacity with which Lord Sinba and II. H. the 
Maharaja of Bikanir put the case in favour of 
Turkey. And he went on to say : 

Just thiqjc what the conquest of Turkey meant. 
India voluntarily sent to her aid 1,160,000 men who 
enlisted during tte war. Taking those who enlisted 
during the war and before it, very nearly at a million 
and-a-half, wo could not hate conquered Turkey 
without their help. We had not the necessary troops. 
There werePMahomedan divisions that fought brilli- 
antly throughout the whole of that Turkish campaign. 
Without their $id we should not have* conquered 
Turkey at all ; were we to have broken faith with 
thent in the hour of victory? 

Indian representation coupled with Mr. Lloyd 
George's brave stand in the Supreme Council did 
prove effective for a time. For in the last week of 
February it f was announced y*at the Peace Confer- 
ence haddeoided bo leave Constantinople to Turkey. 
It was well known that there was opposition in the 
British Cabinet itself. ^Gladstonian Liberalism 
had committe.d itself to the expulsion of the 
Turk freftn Europe ; and theJOhurch dignitaries of 
England who wield gieatf influence in political 
circles have a traditional antipathy to the Crescent, 
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A section of tjie British press led by the Times 
took up the popular cry.C Lord Robert Cecil 
and Lord Bryce led the agitation and it is 
extremely satisfactory to read Mr ‘Montagu's 
reply to this formidable opposition. In 
au interview with the Evening Standard Mr. 
Montagu (while he was yet a convalescent in a 
nursing home) went so far & 8 to argue, that “ if 
the taking away of Constantinople from the Turk 
was to be a necessary result of the war, India 
ought not to have been asked to take pa^t in the 
war with Turkey. V The Premier supported Mr. 
Montagu and stood firm and it was with great 
difficulty thvt he overcame the opposition of so 
influential a member of the Cabinet as Lord 
Curzon. 

In the meanwhile came the report of Armenian 
massacres by the Turks and it was again decid- 
ed to postpone the final settlement of the 
Turkish question till after the investigating 
Commission had submitted their views find on the 
16th March Constantinople was occupied by the 
allied Military and naval forces. The situation is 
thus very critical and has caused not a little con- 
sternation ifc India. Mr. Lloyd George s reply to 
the Indian Khilafat deputation has not been 


quite as re assuring as bis previous utterances 
and his well-known championship of Turkey's 
claims for self-determination would warrant us 
to believe. If* is possible that his views have 
been coloured by the alleged massacres in Armenia, 
but, as Lord Curzon pointed out the other day in 
the Bouse of Lords, the Armenians are not “ quite 
4o many lambs" and there are alleged reports 
of Armenian intrigues in the heart of the Turkish 
Empire. Nor is a politic i! question to be c|ecided 
at all by an appeal to religious fanaticism. 
The British Government is the greatest Maho- 
med an power in the world and the happiness and 
contentment of many millions are involved in the 
just solution of this great question. It would be 
disastrous to convert a political question into a 
religious controversy. 

We therefore trust that British statesmen will 
rise to the occasion, set aside their racial predilic- 
tiohs and the prejudices of the Christian Churches 
and decide in the only way in which future 
peace can be secured. In the meanwhile it 
behoves all sober mended men to discountenance 
violence in any form and insist on conducting a 
perfectly constitutional agitation. 


THE REVERSE COUNCILS 


BY 

Mr. S. A. PANDE, m.a., lL.r 
— — 


.^^EVERSE Councils are bills dravfrn by the 
II 4 Government of India on tfhe Seqj-etary of 
State in London, who is asked to pay, out 
^ V of his cash balances there, all the holders 
of these bills which, are purchased tin India 
by people who want money in London ; 
that is the contrivance of cturning your 
rupee reserves in India into sterling reserves 
in England. They are called 4 Reverse Councils ' 
because their operation is the reverse of that of 
the Council Bills. 

« * 

According to the, strict theory of exchange 
these hills should n^J; be issued at c fcjiis time 
because our balance of trade is favourable ; why 
then the voluntary sale of these hills ? Unfortu- 
nately the discussion that has centred round this 
subject never attempted to see the rfea] causes of 
this policy ; it is only ^decrying the pernicious 
effects of the same on Indian welfare. The 
phenomenon seems to have originated in the way 


depicted be\ow There is an increased demand for 
c the sale of councils whereby British merchants 
pay for our export d goods in India; the sale of 
councils has naturally accumulated a large amount 
of sterling reseive in London with the Secretary 
of StAte. Under the iscommendations of the 
Currency Committee, much of this Gold Standaid 
1 Reserve is to be transferred to India; Ahe gold in 
the Paper Currency Reserve el&o is to be transfer- 
red to India ; and the Government of India 
mean to inaugurate the policy of the Committee 
as eatly as possible. 

Thus, a considerable portion of the Secretary of 
State’s steiling reserve consisting of Gold Standard 
Reserve and the gold in the Paper Currency Re- 
serve is to be transferred to India ; these balances 
in London again continue to be'&ugmented by the 
< proceeds of the weekly sales of councils 

The Council Bill holders have to be paid in 
rupees in India. Because of the dearth of silver. 
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rupee coinage in adequate proportion is not avail- 
ably therefore gold must be shipped from London 
by the Secretary of State to pay (or the councils 
here in India ; thus gold is required here in India 
both because the reserves of London now with 
the Secretary of State have to be transferred to 
India, and also to pay for councils which the 
Secretary still sells to accommodate the "specially 
increased trade after the war ; but where is the 
gold in such enormous quantities available ? The 
§ecreta#y of State’s Gold Standard Reserve and 
perhaps even the Paper Currency Reserve are full 
of securities of short or long maturity ; e g., the 
balance of Gold Standard Reserve on January 
31, 1920 amounted to £ 36,826,910 and was held 
in the following form 

* £ 

1. Gold in India Nil. 

2. Cash at 1 the Rink of England . . . • 196 

3. British Govt Securities . . 29,905,932 

4. British Govt. Securities 6,920,788 


sinoe purchased 


36,826,916 
( Viue “ Timm of India ” 17 Feb. 1920.) 


Thus there is no‘ gold in the metallic form 
coined or uncoined with the Secretary of State tg 
be rent to India. 

Even council bills are sold, very likely, for 
pa^er gold, that is, the currency notes of England ; 
thus there is all paper ; whatever gold is acquire*! 
by the Govern ment of India is sold weekly in 
various pTaces in India ; whatever gold may be 
acquired by the Secretary of State if also sold in 
India. But the large deficit is there ; and this* 
ii tried to be made good by the sale of Reverse 
pognoils. The Goyernment of India want rupees 
here in India to pay off the councils ; %gain the 
balamoes in London have to be transferred hero ; 
both these purposes are achieved by the reverse 
councils «by which Government of India recei\*3 
money here in India, and give in exchange the 
sterling reserve held, in paper, in England. This 
contrivance thus helps the Government in the 
management of the exchange situation ; but for 
tnis, those persons who wanted to remit their 
money to London would have done so by the pur- 
chase of export bills from private persons ; but be- 
oause of the above two difficulties of the Govern- 
ment thqy (tljp Government) purposely stepped 
into the market and offered reverse councils at 
better rates thrfn private purchase could have 
offered to these remitters. 

The result is Government are helping, as if, to 
reduce the indebtedness of England towards 


India at half the original rate ; thby are showing 
the most anxious concern to make the best use 
of all rupbe-money in India private and otherwise, 
to reduce Britain’s indebtedness towards India, 
by accepting'as few rupees in India and paying aq 
many sovereigns in exchange, inEnglaBd as po6si-< 
ble^in this process of the reverse councils. If 
these remitters bad # been left to the private 
market, they would have been required to pay 
jnore rupees for every sovereign to be received 
in England, than they hav^ to do now in the 
purchase of reverse councils ; thus rupee is being 
purposely appreciated and gold, or sterling is 
being purposely depreciated, to prevent .rupee 
from leaving India, and gold from leaving London. 
Of course, as I have already said, there is no gold 
to be 1 paid in London. These holders of reverse 
councils are being paid very likely, out of the 
proceeds of the sale of securities, as they became 
mature and that also in bank notes; hence the 
limited Weekly supply eff the sales of the reverse 
drafts. 

The British people cannot part with their gold 
if they are not to be financially ruiqpd ; and this 
one contrivance of the reverse councils helps 
them in the matter, as if the Secretary of State is 
being guided by the financial concerns of Great 
Britain. 

This is one explanation of the matter ; if it is 
wrong, the Government should correct it ; that 
wide ignorance prevails on the matter in the non- 
official oircles Is clear from the general discussion 
of the subject in the pres* and on the platform ; 
for exarnple, while Mr. De P. Webb thinks reverse 
council^ are being sold because the balance of. 
trade is temporarily against India, Mr. S. R. 
Bomanji proves by facts and figures that it is not 
so and the Government of India also do rot lend 
support to Mr. Webb. Thus even experts so 
largely differ«on tire points; Mr. Sarma moved a 
revolution on this subject in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council while Mr. Madon showed that the 
resolution was injurious to India ; thus differ the 
experts. Al^ are disagreed on the causes of this 
phenomenon and hence this attempt. 

About*the effects, all arS agreed and I need not 
waste my timo over them ; I think Sir Fazul- 
bhoy Currimbhoy’s treatment of tho effects of 
this process #n India’s tritffare is perfection itself. 

Leb u« bope mftch \^ould be written on the 
causes of this policy in future by experts to clear 
the air ; let us also hope that the Government of 
India will not hesitate to make the whole situa- 
tion clear. 



LORD MBS TON'S AWARD 

By “ POLITICUS.” 


TJRING the controversies that raged around 
Cardinal Newman's opinions and those of 
Mr. Kingsley, the former in his “Apologia ” 
gave a timely warning which is valid for 
all time. * “The habitual prejudice, the humour 
of the moment, is a turning point which leads us 
to read a defence in a gobd sense or a bad. 1 We 
interpret it by our antecedent impressions. The 
very same sentiments, aocording as our jealousy ,is 
or is not awake or our aversion stimulated, are all 
tokens of truth and of dissimilation and pretence." 
“ Controversies,” the Cardinal exclaims, “should 
therefore be decided by the reason," and he asks 
“ is it legitimate war-fare to appeal to the. mis- 
givings of the public mind and to its dislikings?.” 

Such reflections are inevitable when one" opens 
a daily paper and perceives in the columns of the 
“Justice,” above the leading article, .what is 
called the clarion call of the Non-Brahmana 
leader. He, (the Honourable Dewan r Bahadur 
P. Theagaraja Chettiar), would ask bis followers 
to swear “ that not one of them would vote for a 
Brahmana, not one of them wofild help a Brahmana 
in his elections, not one of them would assist 
in the returning of a Brahmana”. His first 
advice to every Non-Brahmana would be never to 
trust a political Brahmana. Misgivings would 
yield place to pessimism as to the future of this 
distracted land if we were to believe that this is 
more than a passing phase, and if one were not 
confronted by another side of the picture present- 
ed by the indignant repudiation of such doctrifc.es 
by men of position like Mr/ Evalappa 1 Mudaliar 
and by the balanced and sane cdticim6 c of Rao 
Bahadur C. Cunnan Chettiar. 

L&t us for a moment review the Non-Brahmana 
Movement and endeavour to* ascertain itsabearings. 
For over 30 l or 35 years, in generous emulation 
and rivalry, the leading spirits amamg the Non- 
Brahm&nas endeavoured to stimulate progress 
among their communities which had theretofore 
devoted themselves to their hereditary and profit- 
able occupations, and turned aside from the paths 
trodden by the protagonists of the modern educa- 
tional and political movements, it would be an 
entirely inaccurate statement, however, to assert 
that, leaving out of account the Pa/ichamas or the 
Adi Dra vidas who presto tt separate problems, the 
communities as a whole were inarticulate or were 
helpless or down-troddda^ Leading industrialists, 
prominent merchants, conspicuous successes at the 
Bar and other learned professions would belie 


any such argument. Nevertheless, partly moved by 
legitimate impulses and partly too facilely attract- 
ed by prospects of Government offices and the 
prizes of the professions, there arose and develop- 
ed within the last quarter of a century a new 
and fiercer competition. Men, however, like 
Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar, Sir Sankaran Nair, 
Mr. Ranganatha Mudaliar or Mr. Rangiah Naidu 
used the educational advancement of the Brah- 
manas and their position in places of profit and 
honour as an incentive to progress on the part of 
their respective groups and not as arguments for 
annihilation. Oandour compels us to state that 
checks in the personal careers of one or two 
prominent leaders were, perhaps, originally res- 
ponsible for the newer phases of what is called the 
Non-Brahmana Movement. Nevertheless, will it 
andean it be denied that if half the money jand one- 
tenth of the energy, devoted by the communities 
towards the agitation and propaganda conducted 
during the last few years and crystallised in news- 
papers and separate clubs and associations, had been 
utilised for «the purpose of adequately equipping the 
yov.ng men of the respective communities in the 
various learned and technical professions, the pro- 
•fclem, of the so-called inequality would have been 
automatically solved ? Is it open to question that 
the strength of the Movement lies, unfortunately, 
in the, comparative ease with which destructiveness 
Vind distrust can be preached to careless and other- 
wise busy crowds ? However much one may 
deplore the result, the agitation for communal 
electorates was started with great show of plausi- 
* bilityand tremendous vigour by that redoubtable 
debater and formidable politician, Dr. Nair, and 
he brought into operation all his faculties of or 
ganisation and propaganda. He knew (none- 
better than he) that communal electorates involv- 
ing the segregation of community from commu- 
nity would result in a permanent cleavage and that 
the best and most reputed Muhammadans were 
getting tired of their communal experiment. He 
recognised, as one so shrewed could not 
but recognise, that the so-called Non-Brahmana 
community was itself a edngeries of many hetero- 
geneous and socially exclusive sub-divisions ; but 
we venture to believe that the Movement ,pro- 
ceeded on the basis of an imaginary Non-Brah- 
mana community and was fostered deliberately 
with a view to produce that feeling of political 
unity, whioh it was felt was essentia] foh their 
self-assertion as against the Brahmanas. J 
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Well, the case for communal electorates failed 
before the Viceroy and the Secretary of State and 
the boycott of the Southborough ^Committee did 
not result in the resuscitation of a Movement 
which could not survive the various communal and 
separatist memoranda subiqitted in the autumn 
of 1917. Before the Joint Committee in England, 
taking a deft and legitimate advantage* of the 
results of some elections, the case was argued 
with some violence but on the whole with 
great ability that the Non-BAhmanas had 
no chance of adequate representation in the 
Councils of the future as against the well- 
organised and politically- minded priestly class 
which, it was asserted, exploited the other 
inhabitants of this Presidency by taking advant- , 
age of its peculiar position. The* vehemence of 
-this argument induced the Committee to make 
'the now famous recommendation as to the reser- 
vation of* seat’s. It was not, however, the 
* machinations of the Brabmana but the political 
sagacity of Parliamentarians which dictated the 
primary resort to mutual adjustment on the spot. 
Moroov r, in the confused condition of political 
issues and parties, it ?vas a matter of dubiety 
whether any agreement reached in London would 
bo ratified in Madras. No doubt, a few witnessed* 
before the Joint Committee, in portions of their 
evidence, asserted that theNon-Brahmanas ought 
to have representation adequate to their siz^ and # 
importance; but the present contention that 
practically the great majority of the seats ought 
to he placed*beyond the reach of competition was 
not thon specifically formulated. • 

The attempts that were made by His Ex- 
f illency Lord Willingdon were obviously ac- 
tu^tc^J by a sincere desire for concojjd and 
unification; and it is somewhat hard that an 
l English statesman should be taxed with par- 
tiality and bias when he ventured to doubt whe- 
thgr reservation of seats could connote a practical 
! monopoly of lepresentation. Offers and counter- 
l offers werg made and rejected ; but in estimating 
! the bonajides of the offers and in alloc i ting the 
| blague among the participants, it is impossible to 
i ignore the circumstance that, as the result of a 
friendly compromise, some personages would infal- 
libly have lost their importance and the old war- 
I fries woqjd inevitably be robbed of their 
intensity, . # * 

In the end,- Lord^Meston had to* arbitrate and 
| pace £he “Hindu’s” half retracted complaints. 

; His sole function vtos to write judicially as if on 
! a fclean slate and before him the Brahmanas took 


up thg position thit their previous offers were 
intended by way of mutual give-and-take and 
compromfse, but that if the matter came to be 
logically argdod and if the principle of communal 
representation was to be tolerated, th^ following 
ideals should be remembered viz : 

1. that such representation must be tenta- 
tive* and temporary in its character ; 

2. that it ought to act merely as a handicap 

agains^ a relatively more organised set of oppo- 
nents ; and, • 

3. that the principle of general territorial 
elections, participated in by all th& communities, 
should be steadily kept in mind in order to secure 
the needed evolution of true democracy. 

The Non-Brahmanas put forward many alter- 
native cases. In the first instanoe, they insisted 
on their old theory of communal electorates. 
Then they sought a representation which automa- 
tically ensured them nearly 75 per cent, of the 
total number of seats and lastly they proceeded 
to define directly or indirectly the maximum 
number of Brahmanas that could possibly come 
in. In addition to these various •suggestions 
individual witnesses before Lord Meston set up 
the claims of specific communities What wonder, 
then, that the Arbitrator arrived at a result 
which is now exercising many minds in this 
Presidency but which was the only judicial con- 
clusion possible. 

The sole expedient and wise course would now be 
for the Non-Brahmana communities to realise that 
thejr are practically assured of a majority in the 
house and \hat in the working of the Reforms, if 
their community is as organised as at present, 
there would be very little distinction between a 
majority of 60 per cenfc. or one of 70 or 80 per 
cent. Lortk Meston ’s award, moreover, does not 
preclude any working arrangements that the 
parties concerned might still arrive at for allaying 
irritation or legitimate discontent and for starting 
the political experiment with good will on all 
sides. In any case, is it too late for men of all 
communities tq gerceive that, after all, these 
arrangements are transitory pnd provisional and 
that what rflatters is not tjjb allocation of seats 
but the harmonious evolution of practical pro- 
grammes. By all means, let no community be 
unfairly over weighted ill the race; but to say 
this is got, to postulate thq need or wisdom of a 
gospel of hate. To deny political comradeship to 
a community which is admittedly politically 
advanced is to destroy every stimulus to pro- 
gress by evading just competition, 



MERUM SAL 

By 

C. MOLONY, I.C.S. . , 


ERUM SAL, “pur© salt,” or, in other 
’ words, “ pure wit and pure deiigbt ” was 
the description applied by Addison to 
Pope’s first draft of The Rape of the Lock , 
Probably most persons with a taint of the book- 
worm in their composition would agree that the 
description fits Sir E. Cook’s* narrative of his 
pleasant wanderings in his library. The public’s 
pleased acceptance of an earlier volume, says 
the author, “ has emboldened me to put out'this t 
further collection of jottings ” ; fortune having 
put the sequel in my way, I am filled with a 
desire to become possessed of the fore-runner. 
The writer’s modest hope is that his Essajs “ may 
perhaps serve to illustrate the interest which is to 
be found in the ancient classics, even at second 
hand, and the relation which should exist between 
the study pf English and of Classical literature.” 
One might go further and say that they provide 
an eloquent defence and justification of “ Humane 
•Studies ” in these days of, scientific obsession. Sir 
Edward arouses his readers interest even with his 
preface ; for, after his formal bow to the public, 
and due acknowledgment paid to those for whose 
aid he is indebted, he passes to a discussion of such 
quaint topics as the worst lines of an acknow- 
ledged poet, and the coinage and circulation of 
new words attributable to the war. Of “ divine 
bathos” certainly some pretty examples are" 
brought forward ; Wordsworth • is an unfailing 
mine for the kind of digging, and such nuggets as 

For still the more he works, the more* 

Do his weak£ ankles swell 

and c 

Spade ! with which Wilkinson hath tilled his land 

have a value all their own. But for this “ bad 
eminence” there is a competitor whose undeni- 
able claims Sir Edward has 'overlooked. Some- 
where in the works of Thomas Campbell is found 
this soul- moving quatrain 

One fhoment may with bliss repay 
Unnumbered hours of pain • 

Such were the throb an^ mutual sob 
Of the knight embracing Jane. 4 ^ 

44 Where’s your Wullie Shakespeare the noo ?” 
cried sogne patriotic Caledonian on witnessing a 

t *More Literary Recreations. Sir Edward Cook. 

, (Macmillan and Co.) 


performance of Hope’s Douglas ; where is Words- 
worth at his worst after this horror of Campbell ? 

There are eight Essays in the book ; their titles 
are so varied as “ Travelling Companions/’ “ Poets 
as critics,” “a Short Study in words,” but all can 
find shelter under the title of the second e&ay 
“ the Classics in daily life.” However far Sir 
Edward Cook strays down the advance of the 
centuries he is pretty sure to retrace his stepH 
sooner or later to the old writers of Greece and 
Rome ; he appreciates to the full the truth of 
Newman’s beautiful words “passages, which to 
a boy are but rhetorical common places, at 
length come home to him, when long years have 
passed, and he has had experience of life, and 
pierce him as if he bad never before known them, 
with their sad earnestness and vivid exactness. 
Then he comes to understand how it is that lines, 
the birth of some chance morning nr evening at 
an Ionian festival, or among tho Sabine hills, 
« have lasted generation after generation for 
thousands of years, with a power over the mind, 
and a charm, which the current literature of his 
ownjday, with ajl its obvious advantages, is utterly 
unable to rival.” 

Yet Sir Edward is no pedant : he can disap- 
prove of unseasonable quotations even in the 
mouths ofatbe mightiest. During the debates on 
the Reform Bill of 1866, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Robert Lowe bombarded each other with Virgi- 
lian extracts, and amazed their hearers with their 
ready learning. Justly does Sir Edward Cook 
remark “ if one looks at the performance closely, 
how forced and futile it appears.” Mr. Glad- 
stone dragged the Trojan horse in, willy- nilly., by 
way of explaining what his Bill was not ; the 
debate is adjourned till next day, Mr.,Lowe goes 
home and takes down his Aeneid , and arrives for 
the new discussion, a human blunderbuss lo§ded 
to the mouth with Mantuan fragments. Tho 
House may well have sighed with relief when, 
abandoning Troy, Mr. Lowe promised to “ turn 
the noble beast out to grass for the remainder of 
the session.” 

“ Poets as Critics ” is an amusing reminder 
that men of genius are not always exempt from 
the failings of the ordinary mortals, nor always 
the fairest judges of one another’s accomplished 
work. “No one has in like measure the tender 
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and final quality of touch” was once Swinburne’s 
considered opinion on Matthew Arnold. A few 
years pass, and lo ! what a change is this : “ a 
man whose main achievement in ,areative litera- 
ture was to make himself by painsful painstaking 
into a sort of pseudo Wordsworth” Alas! the 
reason for the changed appreciation is plain and 
pitiful. After Arnold’s death his letters, indis- 
creetly edited, were published ; describing* a din- 
ner pirty of 1863 the author of Tkyrsis mentions 
as his fellow guests M G. Lewes, Herbert 3pencer, 
a sort of pseudo Shelley called Swinburne, and 
so on.” “ Pseudo yourself ” retorts Algernon 
aggrieved : a quaint little bit of comedy ! 

“ The Art of Editing ” is worthy of Ruskin’s 
editor ; “ to be interesting and to be helpful : 
theso are the two essential objects of the good 
editor,” “ editors should confess when they cannot 
explain a difficulty,” “ I like the editor of a clas- 
sic to hive some view or other of his own,” these 
the raaxinAs which would-be editors may en- 
grave on their hearts and bind on with their phy- 
lacteries. This essay is particularly interesting 
in its distinction of the appropriate quoting of 
parallel passages as contrasted with the lunat T 'cal 


ingenuity that can trace out a parallel to every 
sentence. Ten nysonl wrote in Aenone 

The lizard with its shadow on the stone 
Rests like a shadow 

and an unnamed editor had M no doubt that this 
picture was suggested by a line in Theoc^tus : ” 

For now the lizard sleeps upon the wall. 

“•Tennyson surely nfay be credited ” says Sir 
Edward, “ with having seen a sleeping lizard with 
his own eyes.” 

Space does not permit of an attempt to follow 
the author in his wanderings through the Greek 
Anthology. The worth of this collection has been 
debated by scholars : Sir Edward evidently ranges 
himself oo the side of Mr. Symonds, Mr. Frederic 
Htfrrison, and Lord Morley, of whom the last 
named wrote on December 29, i 891 ; “ Mr. 
Gladstone 82 to-day ; [ give him Mackail’s Greek 
Epigrams, and if it affords him half as much 
pleisure as it has given me, he will be very grate- 
ful ” If 'Sir Edward’s first volume affords me 
half as much pleasure as his second has done I 
shall not fail to send after his shade one little 
prayer of gratitude*. 


THE IMPERIAL BUDGET 


rp.HK laaJb budget framed on the existing divi- 
1 sion of revenue and expenditure between 
the Central and the Provincial Govern - 
tnnfcs was presented by Mr. Hailey on the first 
of March. For a proper appreciation of this 
bifdgUt, it is necessary to beir in mirid the 
circumstances that have largely influenced the 
present financial situation. While the fluctua- 
tions in exchange and currency during the current 
yefcr introciuced an element of instability into our 
finances, the heavy military expenditure, due to 
the unexpected Afghan and frontier W irs together 
with the cost of maintaining our armies on an 
efficient basis, have burdened the Indian finances 
with large expenditure without affording them 
the relief that they badly needed after the 
severe war-strain. Not merely has the idea of 
beginning* the reduction of temporary floating 
debt to b& put- off, but considerable debt has 
been incurred to meet this unforeseen contin- 
gency. In the coming year, it is somewhat en- 
couraging to find ttat the proposed change in the 


gold value of the rupee is likely to bring in a great 
surplus. But a great deal of this will go to com- 
m pensate the loss due to depreciation in our sterl- 
ing holdmgs in London and the gold in the 
Currency R sorve in this cpuntry. 

The need to maintain well equipped and ade- 
quate forces to defend our frontiers entails heavy 
military charges this 3 ear also. The provinces 
have to he g?ven real autonomy and should be 
released from the obligation to comply with the 
demands for contributions. A step in this direc- 
tion has been taken already by diminishing the 
levies to one-h^f of the Imperial deficit worked 
out in the Joint* Report. The Provinces will 
have to b% permitted to # 3raw freely on their 
accumulated balances, winch they may great- 
ly need to discharge their new responsibilities 
efficiently under the Reform Act. All these 
and the, ajnOunt of* floating debt that has 
* to be repaid within # the next five years 
should not be lost sight of in considering Indian 
finances. 
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A cursory inspection of the financial state- 
ment makes everyone recogifise the strong finan- 
cial position of the Government of India. The 
total Imperial Revenue is taken at 138 75 
erores (£92£ million) as against 135'50 crores for 
the current year. The customs revenue is bud- 
geted for 25| crores, representing an increase of 
3 crores on the expected amount for the current 
year. Steady growth in traffic receipts I has ena- 
bled the Finance Member to put down 4 crores 
over 80 crores budgetted for the currenf year. 
The favourable exchange is expected to bring 
in a gain of 30$ crores. One great consoling fea- 
ture is that there is no substantial change in 
Imperial taxation except the conversion of 
of the Excess Profits Tax into a higher income- 
tax on public companies getting income in excess 
of Rs. 50,000. This is estimated to bring 220 
lakhs, about 44 lakhs more than the amount 
lost. 

Coming now to the expenditure side,,, we find 
that the heavy military expenditure is the chief 



IN THE IMPERIAL CltfCUS, .DELHI. 

WHAT ARE THE POOR ANIMAL'S FEELINGS? 

The Indifc Budget for 1920-21 wasPpresented to the 
Imperial Legislative Council at Delhi iby Mr. F. H. 
Hailey, the Finance Member, on Monday, 1st March. 
The Revenue is estimated at'Rs. 2,01,37,89600 and 
Expenditure at Rs. 1,18,37,20,000. The Military 
Expenditure during the year will amount to the 
oojlossal figure of Rs. 60,00,00,000. J Hindi Punch, 


feature, Provision has been made for £40 million 
as against £ 4 \\ million in thiB year which 
has actually gone up to £57 million. We wish 
it were possible r for the Finance Member to effect 
reduction in the army estimates. No one 
will deny the neoessity for an efficient army 
to guard our frontiers. Nor will anyone 
grudge to spend money to equip these* forces with 
all modern implements of war. While doing all 
this, we think it would be possible to bring down 
the figure if care only is taken to avoid so much 
waste that wtf hear of. The Afghan war is an 
instance in point The Afghan operations have 
cost £ 15 million within six months which is far 
more than what the Second Afghan War cost 
in thiee jears. Expenditure of the aimy 
, should bear a reasonable proportion to the national 
income. How this can be achieved consistent with 
e fficiency is a problem well worth consideration. 
One direction in which this can be achieved is 
by complying with the wishes of the Indians in 
providing a territorial army and establishing 
Military Colleges in which the sons of the soil can 
secure free entry. 

A part of the expenditure is also due to increase 
in pay, pensions and allowances of various services. 
Irrigation and *ailwa>s receive substantial sums. 
T)n the latter alone £ 1 8 millions are to be spent in 
England and R«. 44 crores in India. There is some 
difference of opinion regarding such enormous 
outlay on railways. It is earnestly hoped that a 
greater portion of this amount will be devoted 
to the improvement of existing railways. It is 
somewhat surprising that a large amount of 
£800,000 should have been alloted to new Delhi 
while there are subjects like industries, education 
etc. requiring immediate attention. 

The adoption of Sir Dinsha Wacha’s am jnd- 
ment, proposing that the amount still payable 
(to His Majesty's Government) should be paid, 
less the cost of the Afghan and frontier ware, 
effects substantial reduction in the a'mounfc of 
■ contribution, due towards the cost of the war, 
promised in 1918. In Addition to £ 13 6 millions 
already paid, India will have to pay only £750,000 
more. It is hardly necessary to say that this, fa 
quite iu accordance with the conditions on which 
the £45 million contribution was voted. This 
increases the surplus which was originally £ 2 
million. This surplus is expected to be of seivice 
in times of extreme necessity. It is not too much 
* to expect that this amount will in no case be 
utilised for military purposes, 
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f ERHAFS the moBt difficult of the economic 
questions which India will have to solve, 
now that peace has come, will be that of 
finding ways and means in her fiscal system, 
which would prove generally acceptable for the 
needs of her inevitable and growing expenditure. 
Before the war, India had comparative freedom 
in the choice of sources of revenue, and despito 
occasional adverse criticism directed against tho 
incidence or the policy of particular taxes, her 
general scheme of revenue has been usually 
regarded as simple, unonerous, un wasteful and 
conservative. The war took India by surprise, 
and it was only after a year of experience that 
the pressure of^the altered conditions came to # be 
felt in her financial system. Even in the official 
year following the outbreak, the total expenditure 
of India (.£85 6 millions). barely exceeded that in 
1013-14. In 191G-17 and 1917-18, however, tho 
expendit ure rose steeply to 98 and 112 # 6 million 
sterling, and tho revised estimates for 1918-J9 
had to make prevision for an anticipated expense 
of 125‘8 millions. Jt is significant that .tho* 
expenditure in 1917-18 was just twice that 
incurred twenty years previously. Tho budget 
of 1919-20 estimates the probablp expenditure of 
the year at about 1 23 millions, and it is probable* 
that the figures of the actual expenditure will, 
whon available, show that the first y£ar after the 
peace has not been much behind the previous 
year of war. All this increase, implying a 9 
c ^responding stretching of the revenue, has 
bqpnjrendered possible by the new taxation pro- 
posals introduced by Sir William Meyer in March, 
1917, involving the straining of some of tho 
existing sources of revenue su6h as the Excise and 
Customs a*d the Income-tax, unrelenting strin-* 
gency in tho collection of all items of income, 
and rGsoqroe to new sources of rovenue, such as 
the export duty on jute, the surcharge on railway 
traffic and the super-tax introduced in 1917, and 
the excess profits duty introduced with the last 
budget. The pressure of taxation would have 
beon^more intense but for stinting expenditure in 
many directions, and the increased income 
accruing fnom t\\e prosperity of industries which 
catered 'to the needs of the war, and the increased 
traffic on railways Sue to the movement of troops 
and military stores. Above all, the biggest direct 
contribution made by India to the war, the 
hundred millions sterling gift, was raised by 
il 


internal borrowing. A loan of such unprecedent- 
ed magnitude was rendered possible by the pros- 
perous years preceding the war, and the era of 
surpluses during which* contrary to academic 
economic tradition and the popular demands, 
even railway development had been financed^ out 
of the reVenue. During the epegsh, the redemp- 
tion of the ordinary or unproductive portion of 
the Indian Debt had gone on continuously till it 
had almost entirely been wiped out. (It stood 
only at £2 millions in 1916). The contribution 
raised the total debt of India by about thirty per 
cent, arid added about £0 millions to her annual 
recurring expenditure. This addition to the 
fiscal bur<Jen might appear trifling, if only the 
area and the population of India were considered, 
oi* her annual revenue, and if one did not remem- 
ber that even in recent years, when the Govern- 
ment has been fully alive to its responsibility for 
Social Reform, in fts widest sense, jt was not 
exceeded by tho aggregate expenditure on such 
vital objects as Agriculture, Education, Medical 
Relief, Sanitation and the Scientific departments. 
The vast internal borrowing was inevitable, sinee 
the Indian exchequer could not have provided 
even a tenth part of the contribution from 
its existing revenue. It should not, however, be 
overlooked that this large sum implied, as Dr. 
Marshall recently pointed out in a similar connec- 
tion,* not ft mere transfer of capital from hand to 
hand or tlje utilisation of wealth that would else 
have been merely hoarded, but the destruction of 
an amount of wealth — jaibeit it bad been conver- 
ted into war appliances for destroying the enemy 
and for helping to save India along with the 
World) — which would otherwise have been avail- 
able^for production and for economic development. 
The cry that India suffers from a scarcity of 
capital is familiar to the Indian Economist. And 
he at least should not be indisposed to recognize 
that the sacrifice "involved in this contribution 
was much greater than would appear from the 
mere amount of the gift. 

The conclusioft of the war must resuft in the 
drying up of *the souries of income, directly 
or indir%ctty flue to tbe war* such as the income 
from the excess profits «duty, which has been 
estimated to bring in a net revenue of over J6 
millions during current official year, the increased 

* W. H. Dawson s ‘ After War Problems p. 3ft. 
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revenue from the railways <Aie to the wav traffic 
and the income-tax and super-ta^ derived 
from the prosperity of certain trades, which 
benefited from the war conditions. It would 
naturalljfaalso lead to an expectation of a reduc- 
tion* of the military expenses. Of this, however, 
we cannot be so sure. Nrt only in India, bi?t all 
over tbe world, strong armaments will have to be 
maintained, for some years to come, as a guaran- 
tee of peace. The cost of demobilization* and Of 
the pension charges added by the war will also 
have to be reckoned in post-war finance. Im- 
proved forced 1 for fighting on tbe land and tbe air 
and on and under the sea and tbe creation of a 
special Indian Navy areeure to swell the expendi- 
ture still further. The changes which the war 
has brought about in the balance of power in Asia 
and recent events both in and out of India, make 
it also doubtful if we can for many years' to come 
reckon upon tbe reduction of even thajb part of 
the total army of India (usually estimated at 
80,000 troops) which Mr, Gokhale used to urge 
the elimination of, on the ground that it was in 
excess of Iifdi&’s needs and was kept up only for 
safeguarding British supremacy in Asia.* And, 
it is not outside the bounds of possibility that 
even the left wing of the Indian public opinion 
may be prepared to accept India's liability to pro- 
vide for this object out of her revenue, if fuller 
autonomy than is at present in contemplation is 
granted to her. 

Any discussion of the incidence of after-* war 
Indian taxation will be incomplete if It did not 
include a consideration of the pftbable course of 
prices, and the value of money in the foan mar- 
kets to which India will hereafter have recourse. 
The great rise of prices difring the past five years 
has been due to a variety of complex causes, some 
of which, like the destruction ofi appliances of 
production and of shipping on an unprecedented 
scale^ have had lasting effects. Even the purely 
monetary onuses of the rise oannot be easily or 
Bpeedily contacted. Any slump in the wages 
which had risen during the wat, and contributed 
partially to the rise 6f prices, is not to be expect- 
ed Thu a , it is f-afe to assume tbaHihough prices 
will comedown somewhat, it is (improbable that 
they will reach the pro war levels. India will 
have to pay more for her purchases* of commodi- 
ties and services tbarf ^efore the war. *But her 
lfsses In this direction will be balanced by the 

* Vide Mr. Gokhale’s ‘Speeches’ pp. 105-107, and 
his criticism of the views of Sir Edmond Elies and 
Earl Curcon. 


rise in her Customs duties, which are raised ad - 
valorem , and in the additional revenue accruing 
under the heati*of 1 Assessed Taxes , 1 on aocount of 
the increase in money incomes. 

As regards loan-capital, the colossal wastage in 
the war, and the demands for capital all tho 
world oyer for recuperation and reconstruction 
will tend to keep up the* rate of interest. Not 
only will India not have any near chance of any 
reduction of her annual interest eharge, but any 
capital she may require, hereafter, for her schemes 
of economic development, will have to be raised 
in more stringent loan markets than she has 
hitherto had recourse to. 

Two indirect consequences of the war epoch 
have also to be borne in mind in any forecasting 
of our after-war finance. These are, first, tho 
increased sense of 4 social responsibility ' .both in 
the people and in the Government, arid secondly, 
the expansion of the area of responsible govern- 
ment within the country. The spread of political 
consciousness among the people and constitutional 
reform generally will tend to make the tax-payer 
mere inquisitive as to why and how he is being 
taxed and what he gets in return for the sacrifi- 
ces be undergoes, and to increase the legislative 
scrutiny of schemes of taxation and of govern- 
mental expenditure. The fiscal plans of the fu- 
ture iwill have to be so devised as to be acceptable 
4 to a population whose political consciousness is 
increasing. In the West, aspirations for social 
betterment, "which had been vivid enough, even 
before the war, have been quickened and streng- 
thened by the war itself and the community of 
life it has bred in war work and in the trenches. 
India, ps a whole, has not had this expoiieiKJe 
directly, But the great moral issues raised by 
the war are easily translated into terms of social 
justice, and India must be powerfully influenced 
thereby in the years to come. The ‘future ad- 
ministrations of India will, therefore, not rest 
content with mere academic admissions of the 
State’s duty to forward social and economic deve- 
lopment by direct effort. They will be impeded 
to include the reclamation of the vast unconquer- 
ed territory of Social and Economic Reform in the 
list of their main activities. But * Social ’ Rqform, 
whether we count it as a necessity or as a luxury, 
is at any rate expensive. And the synchronous- 
ness of such plans of development with theimpe- 
rative caU. to raise money therefor by taxation, 
over and above the pfcq-war ‘level, will strain 
largely the patience of the tax-payer and the 
financial skill and powers * of persuasion of our 
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future legislators and ministers. An opportunity 
also lies temptingly before our aoademic econo- 
mists, to wipe out the reproach of sterility often 
levelled against their cl$gs. They; might antici- 
pate the dawn of this critical epoch, and might 
do what they can from now on to obtain popular 
comprehension of financial plans and financial 
difficulties, to suggest schemes for raising the 
needed revenue with tbe least hurt and wasteful- 
ness, and to create an atmosphere of receptiveness 
for well-thought out programmes of taxation and 
State expenditure. * * 

It is difficult to make even an approximately 
correct forecast of the national revenue that must 
be raised in the next few years following the 
peace. Lord Mestun stressed the difficulty in 
introducing the latest Budget, in # which he pro- 
vided for an anticipated expenditure of 123 mil- 
lions sterling in 1919-20. The revised estimates 
of 1918-19 came up to more than 125 •millitms. 
A scrutiny of the main elements of these estimates 
might indicate how far and to what extent the 
expenditure provided for therein is reducible in 
future T ears, and it should afford a basis for 
reckoning up the absolute minimum of our post- 
war financial requirements. A reference* to 
the statement (B) (omitted) will show how in. 
most directions the expenditure of these yea'rs is 
not abnormal. The increase in Interest charges 
on *,he ordinary debt follows naturally 90 the 
Hundred million gift of 1917, *When considered 
in Connection with the increased profits derived 
thf,i-efrom,*the increase in Railway expenditure is, 
if eny thing, less than one should pxpect. The 
figures for -Public Works and Irrigation are less* 
Mun in the first war year, and the year preced- 
ing ^t. The only large increases are under salaries 
and Expenses of Civil Departments and ^Military 
Charges. The former includes the sums dis- 
bursed for development purposes, e g. the grants 
to Education, Sanitation, Agriculture and the 
Scientific departments, and the increase in the 
general head over and above the 1916-17 figures 
may to some extent be accounted for by the 
additions made under some of the sub-heads. It 
is inevitable that the claims of the public services 
for improved emoluments and pension terms, 
owing to the rise in the cost of living, will require 
due attention. The Reform of the services, in 
view of ti\e recommendations of the Public Service 
Commission, when fully carried out, as well as the . 
pressure of public opinion on the Government to 
expend more* freely on. Education, Sanitation, 
Industrial development and Agriculture must 


lead to further and fairly big iimreases in the 
allotmepts made undeftr this head. It has often 
been urged that the public services in India are 
on far too* costly a scale for the needs of a poor 
country ,* and that the substitution of indigenous 
for the foreign agency now employed in the higher 
ranks of the Services must conduce 1b equity, 
contentment and economy. Apart from the 
argumeotlthat the evif of employing a foreign 
agency is moral and not merely economic, it is 
maintainable that the proper criteria of the 
salaries to be paid are the difficulty of the work 
to bo done, the qualifications of the persons 
employed, the cost of bringing up fresh supplies 
of such labour for the normal demands of the 
services, and the rates of remuneration which 
alone will ensure a steady supply of qualified re- 
cruits. It is therefore manifestly open to objec- 
tion that any reduction in the remunerations of 
indigenous employees should be made on racial, 
sentimental or patriotic grounds, and it is im- 
practicable to count on the possibility of such a 
discrimination resulting in general satisfaction, 
administrative hargaony and efficiency, or national 
economy. m 

Military expenditure, has usually accounted for 
about 30 per cent, of the total disbursements, and 
it has kept pace in a remarkable way with the 
increase in the aggregate expenditure. In 1898-99 
it stood at 17*1 millions, in a total expenditure 
of 56 2 millions, In 1917-18, the last year for 
which accounts are now available, it went up to 
3(^7 millions. (Gross expenditure of the year=* 
104 5 millions). The estimates for 1918-19 and 
1919-20 indicate a further steep rise both in the 
proportion of the total revenue allotted to this 
head, and in the actual aumunts provided, being 
45 6 and 42 7 millions, forming 36*2 and 34*9 
per cent, respectively of the estimated expenses of 
the years. T^e military surprises of the war 
have been many and serious. We have yet little 
experience of the standards of military efficiency 
of the future to help us to forecast accurately the 
military expenditure of the period. One thing, 
however, is certain. Modern war is very expen- 
sive, and* the ( toniqjg ’ up«of the Indian Army 
and the provision of suitable Air forces and a 
Naval service must increase, rather tjian reduce 
the military charges hereafter. The creation of a 
great Indian militia, by imparting military train- 
ing to larger numbers of the Indian population, 

• 
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* Lala Lajpat Raiin the Modern Review, January. 
1916. 
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the recruitment of the rank and file in India, and 
the diminution of the nonAlndian proportion of 
the forces, might, if ever affected, lead t to a per- 
ceptible reduction in our future military ex- 
penses.* But , even in that contingency, the 
charges for training this great militia must be 
added toThe existing military charges for some 
years during which the military expenditure, will 
therefore be swollen, not reduced. * 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

In 1898*99 the aggregate expenditure stood t 
at the very low figure of 1*89 millions. 

By 1907*08, it rose to 3 2 millions, and in 
1914-15 to 5 8 millions. It was somewhat 
less in the next two years 4 In 1917-18 it again 
rose to about 6 millions, and the budget provision 
for it in 1918-19 and 1919:20 mounted up to 7 2 
and 8 a 8 millions. Even the latest grant, which 
is almost five times that of twenty* two ybars ago, , 
works out only at about 8 annas per head of the 
population. It is only after the famous British 
budget of 1989,t which proceeded on the open 
and unqualified acceptance pf the position that 
taxation might and should be used for Social 
regeneration that a change is discernible in the 
conservative attitude of Indian financiers. In 
1911 Sir Edward Law declared that the question 
of shcial development was one in which those 
responsible for the financial situation were bound 
to take the keenest interest X Notwithstanding 
this admission, the* Government continued the 
old policy of doles to Education, Sanitation, 
Agriculture, etc. The war- epoch clanged all 
this. The enquiries of the Calcutta University , 
Commission and of the Industrial Commission, 
which were conducted ^during the course of the 
war, and the dawn of a feeling of intense social 
responsibility among the people themselves must 
lead, to larger and larger expenditure under these 
heads in the future. The persistent pressure of 
public opinion will ensure the continuance of this 
liberal policy. 

Two conclusions are, it is submitted, to be 
drawn from the above examination. First, it 
would be unwise to, assume any ampunt below 
,£125 millions as the*, annual expenditure that 
normally the Indian Finance Minister should 
budget for hereafter. The amount may be, and 
very probably, will be largely exceeded, particularly 
if those who control the destinies of India re cog- 

c — 

f 8ee*Mr. Gokhale's ‘ Speeches/ pp. 132—137. 

t Bee Bernard Mallet, "British Budgets,' p. 299. 

£ Financial Statement, 1911-12. 


nise the wisdom of launching on a course of liberal 
subvention to industrial and educational develop- 
menfc all round. Secondly, there is great and 
urgent need* to reviews financial resources, to 
examine the soundness oncT the strength of those 
great props on which they depend, and to 
discover means of strengthening these supports, in 
order to enable them to withstand the forces of 
growing expenditure. It has been noticed that 
every bead of expenditure has shown great 
elasticity apdjpower to expand, year after year 
the bigger heads, like Civil and Military expendi- 
ture, showing this trend even more markedly 
than the minor. And it follows that financial 
disaster must be faced soon, unless the sources of 
the Indian revenue are so selected, assembled and 
* toned up ’ as easily to keep up with this contin- 
uous expansion of our annual liabilities. 

Tbe Indian revenue is derived partly from 
State properties and commercial undertakings, 
partly from monopolies, partly from taxation, 
both direct and indirect, and partly from con- 
tributions of a political character. One of 
the weakest among these is represented by the 
Tribute from Native States, which being fixed by 
treaty, has shown practically no elasticity. It 
> has ^een trifling in amount, having never risen, 
in the last quarter of a century, to milch over one 
per cent, of the total revenue, and having dwind- 
led iq, the last th/ee years, (through the growth 
"of oiher items of revenue) to 4 per cent, of it. 
An increase from this source is not to be thought 
of, as to suggest it might imply the ignoring of 
solemn engagements, and imperfect appreciation 
of the magnificent response made by the Native 
States voluntarily to the appeal of the Empire for 
help, dqring the war. Any enhancement ofi» the 
tribute must also cause hurt to the populations of 
the Native States, as any additional tribute can 
only be paid either by an increase in taxation in 
'the Native States or the curtailment of some of 
the expenses hitherto incurred by them for the 
benefit of their subjects. The income from the 
Forests has grown 175 per cent, in twenty-two 
years, and now stands at 3*3 millions. Tbisloqhs 
trifling when the extent of tbe valuable properties 
is considered. But the conservation of the Forest 
is undertaken with other aims than tbe raising of 
a mere revenue. It has been the tradition of the 
great servic'd responsible for the working of these 
valuable estates to develop them to their utmost 
capacity, and to extract the maximum revenue 
out of them consistent with their preservation ,in 
unimpaired and progressive efficiency, The total 
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income from this source comes up after all only 
to about 2£ per cent, of the total income, and its 
elasticity is very smalL The income from 
Registration, the Oi>&il* Departments, the Mint, 
etc., partakes of the same chhracter, only growing" 
slowly with the growth of population. The 
increasing prosperity of the country is evidenced 
by the rapid growth of the revenue under Stamps, 
the Post and the Telegraph, which without any 
variation from their proportion to the total 
revenue, have still kept pace .with it, The 
funeral oration of the * unholy gain 1 from Opium 
was pronounced by Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson in 
1913,* and since then the income from it, and its 
relative importance as a source of revenue, have 
both dwindled. The increase in the revenue from 
rublic Works and Interest , is the normal effect of * 
the additional capital outlay incurred on the 
former, and, if is out of the question to # expegt it 
to be permanent and progressive. 

Among the revenue heads that remain, Rail- 
way receipts have undoubtedly shown great 
powers of expansion, and that only in recent 
years. This is natural. We are reaping, as Mr. 
Goichale pointed out, the harvest of the epojif in 
which money was lavished on the Railways, even 
when they were a losing concern. Part of* the* 
recent gains in Railway receipts is also due to the 
postponement of the yearly renewals and repairs 
of rolling stock, and part is due to (as already^ 
^ta|ed) to the carriage of troops and military 
stores. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
we have in our Railways assets that may be relied 
on in future years to keep up with tUe expanding 9 
national expenditure. Their nationalization, how- 
ever, will have to be put off indefinitely. The 
ujoreor less permanent rise in the rate of interest 
must render it difficult to carry out, for many 
years to come, any such plan. The advantages 
which its advocates have claimed for railway f 
nationalization in India may all be conceded, the 
saving to the State of the share of the profits 
now paid .to private eompanies, the location of 
central administration and control in a State 
department amenable to the influence of Indian 
opinion, the development of trade on natural 
lines, the promotion of inter- provincial commerce, 
and the utilization of the railways in a policy of 
industrial* development. But to realize them, 
considerable loans will have to be raised . Further 
expenditure may h^ve also to be fncurred in in* 
creased annuity payments to railway shareholders. 


* Financial Statement and Budget, 1913-14. 


Any money needed for rail way/p A’chase will have 
to be foised at rates of interest the payment of 
which wttl effectually wipe out any financial gain 
that may accrue from the nationalization. In the 
deplenished condition of India’s stock of loan 
capital, it is out of the question to thiflt of rais- 
ing the amount needed by a loan within the 
country $self. The c8m petition of Government 
as a borrower, for this purpose, will prejudice its 
own chances in the loan market for other purpo- 
ses, as Veil as the opportunity of borrowing of 
our Port Trusts, Municipalities and Local Boards. 
Lastly, any money raised by publig borrowing is 
more advantageously utilised in furthering either 
railway expansion in India, where several thous- 
ands of miles of railway are still needed, or pro- 
jects 6f industrial development, than in schemes 
for accelerating the natural process by which the 
existing.company- owned lines will also become the 
property of the Government. 

Of the*heads that remain, Land revenue is the 
most conspicuous. By itself, as a single item of 
revenue, it surpasses all others. And, historically, 
it has dominated Indian finance, and consequently, 
the Indian administrative system. In effect, it 
is a high tax on agricultural incomes, the perma- 
nently settled estates, which come up to a fifth of 
the total area of cultivated land in the Indian 
empire, being in the position of tax* payers who 
have been guaranteed a permanent and unalter- 
able composition-rate in regard to the tax. The 
income from Agriculture is exempted from the 
indbme-tax though not from the super- tax. As 
Sir Thomffs Holderness observes, in no country in 
* the worl<^ is lantl expected to do so much as in 
India.* The land has furnished in the last quar- 
ter of a century between 18 and 22 millions 
annually £o the exchequer. It maintains over 80 
per cent, of the population, and it absorbs more 
of the time and the attention of the administra- 
tive services of India than afty other single object. 
The land tax, however, has shown the least elasti- 
city of any of the sources of Indian revenue* 
having increased by only 25 per cent, in a period 
of as many years. ' Relatively to other resources, 
it has diminished in importance. It was 31 per 
cent, of the total income of India in 1898' 99, and 
is now barely 18 per cent, of it. The noising of 
income from the land has always been beset with 
difficulties. Dependence on it has made Indian 
finance f a gamble in iain.J *It has led to the 
enunciation of theories in regard to the nftture j>f 
the landed property that are galling to the people, 

* * Peoples and Problems of India,' p. .1 AO, * 
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and do not cari4 conviction to historians as well The Excise and Customs duties have brought 


as economists. Its rates have varied frori place 
to place, sometimes irrespective of taxable capa- 
city. Dependence on it, has led to c the mainte- 
nance of a discrimination which is felt as emi- 
nently uniair, in the existence of permanently 
settled estates, which contribute notbing directly 
to the growing needs of thfc Governor enf, side by 
-side with the raiyatwari areas (and their analo 
gues) which have, in effect, to pay their own share 
as well as the shares which the permanently set- 
tled areas should h r ave paid to increased revenue 
that is wanted. And, the intimate connection 
which it establishes between the administrations 
and the common people, gives a stronger tinge 
than is necessary to the natural reluctance of 
people to bear additional assessments, with' every 
revision of the land- settlement. The area uuder 
cultivation — t. e the area capable of ’contributing 
the land-tax, has not shown, as Mr. K, L. Datta 
urged,* a capacity to increase pari passu 
with the growth of the population. As a source 
of income, in -the after- war epoch, the land tax 
has to be recognised as singularly inelastic and 
unsatisfactory. Its retention in its present form, 
in an epoch of progressive expenditure, will be 
possible enough but its importance in relation to 
other fiscal resources will continue to wane, and 
it will contribute an ever diminishing percentage 
of the national revenue. 

Of the other items the Salt tax has had a chec' 
quered history, and though the Government has 
not at any time admitted that it is an unsuitable 
form of revenue, it has practically conceded the 
point by agreeing to successive reductions of the* 
rate Salt duty, culminating in the reduction to a 
rupee per maund in 1906. f The Government has 
also shown unwillingness (vide Sir William Mayer’s 
Introduction to the Financial of 1917-18, 
page ID) to have recourse to its 0 enhancement, 
when other sources were accessible, While, its 
prima facie advantages as a tax easily collected, 
widely distributed, and of great elasticity will 
.always render it one of tHe financial reserves of 
the future, recourse will not be had in the first 
instance to its further increase, owing 'to the con- 
clusive manner in which it was shown by Sir 
Edward B$ker that its consumption (as a vital 
necessary of life) showed an increase, per capita , 
when the duty was reduced, in 1906, w (fide Mr. 
Gokhale’s ‘ Speeches/ p. 122). 

* Soo chapter VI of his* ‘ Enquiring into the Rise of 
trices in India,’ Vol, 1. 


in an ever increasing contribution due partly to 
the economic, development of the country, and 
partly to the revision of feta tariff. The experi- 
ence of the export duty on Jute, in which India 
has a monopoly, might well justify recourse to 
enhancement of it in the future, should addi- 
tional revenues be required. On almost the same 
ground, there would be justification for an en- 
hancement of the tea-duty. The income from 
these heads may be strengthened by making 
some of the changes suggested in the course of 
the criticisms of the new taxation introduced in 
1916, and continued since then. The duty on 
petroleum may be reduced, as it presses on a 
common necessary of the poor man’s life, while 
* that on tobacco may be enhanced. There is no 
reason why the duty on ale, beer, porter and 
cider Bhould remain at only 4£ annas per gallon, 
and f not be brought up to the level *of ,8 annas in 
England, when the policy has throughout boen to 
equalize the rates in both countries in regard to 
such articles. And, some accession of revenue 
may be expected also from imposing export 
duties on other articles, in which India has a 
controlling influence, if not' actually a producer’s 
,, monopoly. 

The Assessed Taxes (Income tax, Puper tax 
and i he Excess Profits Duty’) accounted for the 
one source of income which showed the greatest 
’expansibility during the last three years. The 
tax on non -agricultural incomes which in 1886 
took the pb.oe of the old licence-taxes and the 
still older ioco ne-tax, exempted only incomes 
below Rs. 600 p^r annum. The minimum was 
raised to Rs. 1,000 by Lord Cumn. During the 
current, year, tho taxable minimum has rgqin 
been raised to Rs. 2,000 on the ground that the 
people of smaller incomes had been hit hard by 
the rise of prices due to the war. A loss of half 
‘a million sterling was anticipated by Lord Mestpn 
as a consequence pf this concession, but he showed 
that the authorities were at the same A time re- 
moved from the task of collecting from over 
237,000 assessees out of a total of 381,000. fhe 
enhanced rates imposed on the larger incomes as 
w*dl as the super- tax (1916) have more than 
made up for this loss. The increases were intro- 
duced only as war measures. Apart # from the 
justificatioh to retain them on the .ground of 
social justice, iff is certain they will be retained 
permanently in our future budgets, for their own 
sake and on account of 'the barrenness of other 
traditional resources. The Excess Profits duty 
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(which ha« beets estimated to yield 7| millions) 
must go, after a year or two. The rate at which 
the duty was reckoned 4/50 per cent, of the excess 
profits to go to the State) raised loud complaints 
of severity in our country, while in Amerioa and 
elsewhere, economists (vidf the article by Prof. 
0. M. W. Sprague in the Economic Journal for 
March 1917) have argued in favour of tax of 90 
per cent, of the excess income, 

The review of our financial resources and obli- 
gations has exhibitedjhe inelasticity and narrow- 
ness of range of the former, and the expansive 
and progressive character of the latter. Almost 
the earliest need in our future budgets will be 
to make good the Iofs of the income from the 
disappearance of the excess profits duty. The 
inability of our traditional resources to move 
with equal pa£8 with our expenses has already 
been noticed. It is inevitable th»t we should 
consider both readjustments and improvements in 
tbo existing scheme of taxation, and now forms 
of either obtaining an income or reducing our 
annual expenditure. . 

To take the latter first, one way of possibly 
reducing some part of the civil expenditure is to 
transform into new Native States (as in the* case* 
of the Itariareg State), the larger Zimindaries, or 
permanently settled estates, whose history 
shows the owners to have hoen Rajask 
the pre«ent» time, the larger Zimindar is master 
of «*il his surplus rental, and has no charges 
to meet for the Government of his possessions. 
H> promotion as a ruling chief wHl give him 
fuller responsibilities, and a larger interest in his 
lands and tenants, and necessitate his finding out 
of bes resources the funds for the Government of 
his territory. To that extent the cost of adminis- 
tration to the Indian Government will tend to 
diminish, but the income from certain resources 
8gch as efcise, stamps, customs and assessed 
taxes, hitherto collected from the Zamindari, will 
go to thctnew Raj. Ft is submitted that the idea 
may «lso find justification on such social grounds 
as^the fuller utilization of a landed aristocracy, 
conscious of the rights, and not always of the 
obligations of great possessions. The transform- 
ation of the greit 68tn f AH should also reduce the 
aroa which continues the unfair fiscal discrimin- 
ation due to the existence of the Permanent Reve- 
nue gettlementp. • 

Anticipation of Ihe difficulties of after war 
finance has already resulted elsewhere in a crop 
of suggestions and measures of unconventional 
types of taxation. Holland has imposed a tax on 


Christian names I Mr. McKenna's proposed cus- 
toms duty on hats and Dr. Marshall's suggestion 
of a tax on additional servants have been held by 
a distinguished living authority to recall similar 
devices- to which Pitt had recourse in *tfato stress 
of the struggle against Napoleon. 41 Competent 
autborityl has not beers wanting to back even the 
suggestion that the encouragement of the nation- 
al economy and the curtailment of extravagance 
inquire the imposition of additional taxation. t 
A German economist (Prof. Mdmbert) has formu- 
lated a proposal to tax raw materials with a view 
to encouraging economy in their usi.J 

The high authority of Dr. Marshall is behind 
the proposal to compel economy in the use of 
paper by a tax on advertisements, § which, it is 
argued, would also result in giving a better chance 
of attracting attention to the small advertiser 
than he # now has. Dr. Marshall also proposes the 
taxation pf patent medicines and of motor cars. 
These are in line with other suggestions to tax 
luxury, the taxation of which has .already been 
commenced in France, Germany and Britain, 
where it has taken the form of a tax* on purcha- 
ses,!] Jewellery, motor cars and motor boats, 
antique*, billiard tables, perfumes, live game, 
liqueurs, works of art, furs, costly musical instru- 
ments, fire arms, and expensive furniture, are 
among the items which have been included in the 
list of articles so taxed. Such taxation has been 
justified partly as tending to discourage luxury 
and partly as deriving reyenue from those persons 
whose expenditure shows that they have money 
to spare. The possibility of evading these taxes, 
especial ljf on account of the difficulty of their 
collection from retail salesnfen, the probability to 
their being shifted badk to the producers and the 
hurt caused by the unforeseen discrimination 
which may resplt from their operation have been 
urged against such taxes. So far as India is 
corjcerned, the lesson to be learned from the short 
experience of such taxes in Europe is the feasibi- 
lity of taxing on a repressive scale conspicuous 
articles of luxifry such as race horses, motor pars 
of high hovse power and speed, costly imported 
articles of consumption, etc. 

* Professor F. Y. Edgeworth s ‘Currency and Fi- 
nance in time df War/ p. 21. 

t Professor W. R. Scgtt in the Economic Journal , 
September, fi.918, p. 250. ” • 

t Professor F. Y. EdgoWorth’s article on ‘Some 
German Economic Writings about the War’ in the 
Economic Journal , June, 1917. 

§ ‘After War Problems/ p. 325. 

II See the account by R. Lennard in the Economic 
Journal , September, 1918. * , . 
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. Among taxes familiar to Abe economist* some 
are manifestly unsuitable to the conditions of 
India, while others may be adopted with great 
advantage in qur fiscal system. In c the absence 
of a largewun productive debt to be wiped out by 
SO drastic a device* and particularly in view of the 
comparatively small amount of the accumulated 
oapital of India, a Capital Levy is not* required 
now. And will not be called for in the future also 
In India, unless another crushing war, involving 
India’s direct participation in it, occurs hereafter. 
The general property tax has already been con- 
demned in its 1 American home.* The Increment 
Value Duty, (borrowed from Frankfort), intro- 
duced in Great Britain in 1909 as a tax of 20 per 
cent, on increases in the site value t of laqd may 
well be imitated in urban localities in India and 
made a municipaPnSFet. Only, in fairness, ‘de- 
crement ’ will have to be counted and allbwed for 
in rebates, just as increments are reckoned for 
taxation, 

Persons wh )se property has clearly been increas- 
ed in market value by an improvement effected 
by local authorities might be made liable for a 
portion of the increased value or to the cost of 
the improvement. This is the principle under- 
lying the 4 Betterment Tax.* Tts application in 
India as a local cess might go far not only to in- 
crease the resources of local authorities but their 
power and willingness to undertake improvements. 

A universal Inhabited House Duty, such as Dr. 
Marshall suggests,}: may be levied as an Imperial 
(and not as a local) tax. t 

If such duties are payable b$ occupiers and 
not the owners of houses, they will ber collected 
cheaply and without evasion. If graduated steeply, 

_ as they should be, they ~wkM serve the same pur- 
pose as a graduated income tax ; and ttfe imposi- 
tion of such a tax might also relieve the pressure 
of taxation on income. 

The main reliance of Indian financiers in the 
future must however be on the introduction of a 
universal Inheritance Tax, applicable to persona- 
lity as well as to real property,, and graduated on 
an economic as well ns on a consanguinity scale. 
Such a tax will have to be safeguarded by devices 
calculate^ to restrict transfers of real property 
during life, by gift or by collusiv^ sales. And, in 
. order to ensure economy in the Q expense of its 

' — ■ - — ■ i— **— '■ i — t 

* See Seligman's 1 Essays in ^Taxation \ p. 61. 

„ t Mdllet’s * British Budgets * pp. 306-7. In England 
the duty was payable only on each occasion on which 
the property changed hands, whether by sale or 
dqath. 

X * After War Problems,’ p. 324. 


collection, a limit of value might be provided 
below which inheritances will be free from the 
tax, Such an impost m^y be defended on many 
grounds * and the experience of western nations 
is strongly in favour of its introduction in pre- 
ference to other new «taxes, and even to the 
enhancement of old taxes such as the income tax, 
(in so fa* as it relates to moderate incomes), and 
the salt-tax. The principle objections 'that may 
be brought against the tax will be two, It may 
.be argued that", if a Hindu, the inheritor is liable 
to perform the funeral cerdtbonies of the person 
from whom he inherits, aniTto maintain members 
of the joint family. These liabilities, however, ho 
always has by law or custom. Secondly, it may 
*■ be urged that when landed property is inherited 
and is made liable to the inheritance tax, there 
may be difficulty in raising the money necessary 
for 'the payment of the tax except' at a. dispro- 
portionately heavy sacrifice, such as is involved in 
selling the land or in mortgaging it in a dull 
market. As in the c^se of similar difficulties 
suggested by the critics of the Capital Levy, the 
remedy to this lies in permitting the payment of 
the tax in convenient, instalments spread over a 
r term of years. + 

It is next worth seriously considering whether 
both in view of the defects of the land-tax, con- 
sidered as a form of State income, to which atten- 
tion has already ‘been drawn, as well as the un- 
equal distribution of the tax and the irritation 
caused thereby, it may not be possible to do away 
with it altogether and replace it by some form of 
revenue more suited to modern Sta,te require- 
ments, more elas f: o in character, and more equit- 
able in its general incidence. It has been often 
stated that the Bengal tenant pays only 1 1 jftr 
cent, of his produce to the land lord, while the 
Gujarat raiyat, who is in the some position pays 
20 per cent, to the State.}: Instance of such in- 
equalities can be quoted in abundance, When the 
Permanent Settlement wap made in Bengal in 
1793, the State’s share was assumed to be 91 per 
cent, of the total rental of the estates. As the 
Government’s share has been 360 lakhs of 
rupees, the rental on which the assessment was 
made was about 400 lakhs. Now the actual rental 
in Bengal is about 1,600 lakhs. § It is, therefore, 

-------- - ------ - - r 

# See the discussion for instance in Seligman’s 
‘Essays in Taxation, 1 p. 121 et. seq % and G. Cohn’s 
4 Science of Finance,’ p, 357 and pp. 560-1. 

t cf, Edgeworth, ‘ A Levy on Capital,’ p. 15. 

t R. C. Dutt, 1 India In the Victorian Age,’ p. 515. 

§ S. C. Ray, 4 The Permanent Settlement in Bengal, 
pp. 20-21 ; and Sir John Strachey’s 4 India,’ pp. 416-422 
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clear that, thanks to the continuance of this fiscal 
measure, an unearned increment of 1,200 lakhs is 
shared by the Zamindars, tenure holders and 
tenants in Bengal, whil$ the margin of profit 
available to the ordinary raiyat in other parts of 
India is being further and further encroached on 
by re-settlements. Practically the entire increase 
in Bengal is due to the rise of prices, and the 
development of the province generally. What 
has been said of Bengal may be said, with nearly 
the same force, of the area under Permanent 
Settlement in other parts of India. About a 
fifth of the taxed land area of India is now per- 
manently exempted from any increase in the 
land-tax, under all circumstances. This injustice 
has been recognized but not the means of correc- 
ting it. The revocation of the engagements made 
in 1793 and the years following has indeed been 
suggested. It* cannot qommend itsolf to the con- 
science of a nation, which embarked on tho most 
ruinous war in history, to maintain t!ip inviol- 
ability of * a scrap of paper/ Nor wilf the ex- 
tension of the principle of Permanent Settlement 
of tho 1; nd-revenue to all India rectify the in- 
equalities in distribution due to 'discrimination^ of 
a hundred and twenty year's. Such a measure, 
if carried out, might only accentuate the defects • 
of the land -tax — its inelasticity and its inade- 
quacy — which have made it an unideal source of 
public income, for a countrv with a progressive 
expenditure. Logically, the only satisfactory* 
course appears to be the abolition of the land tax 
altogether, find the substitution of a universal 
income tax levied on all incomes, and graduated in 
amount according to the source, the character and • 
the amount of the income. Such a measure may 
b% less objected to than either of the methods 
for . dealing with the Permanent Settlemnet 
that have been proposed. It would appeal to the 
popular mind as an ' emancipation of the land/ and 
tlje freedom from frequent and vexatious interfer-* 
once of land -revenue officials, and the disappear- 
ance of ^11 fear of having improvements taxed, 
must sensibly affect the improvement of the land 
—^or the better,* 

On the other hand, the trend of modern 
economic opinion is strongly in favour of a 
graduated tax on personal expenditure, as an 
ideal, Ajid, 1 an income tax graduated in amount 
and on tha number of people to be supported by 
it would achieve ’, it has been contended by high • 
authority,* 4 the ’apparently impossible task/ 
The income-tax «is unquestionably the most 

* Dr. Marshall. 


elastic form of reveni|9 available the modem 
financief , by the aid of which it is always possible 
to balances budget, It is this merit that has 
made what jvas intended at first to be only a 
temporary measure (even on its revival by Sir 
Robert Peel in England, in 1842) a permanent and 
conspicuous item of national finance.* ■ Its 
technical Superiority tothe land-tax is unquestion- 
able Discrimination in its rates between 
temporary and permanent incomes, and between 
earned knd unearned incomes will enable it to be 
easily substituted for the land-tax. The great 
experience which has already been acquired by 
our revenue officials in its assSssment and 
collection can be successfully utilised when its 
scope is extended. And the release from the 
work of the assessment and collection of the land- 
tax will enable the revenue department to devote 
increased attention to the income-tax than it is 
now able to bestow, and it will be possible to 
consider oven the large number of minor assessees, 
whose exemption from the inoome-tax has hither- 
to been due partially at least to the. reluctance of 
the department to* undergo the trouble for the 
small return expected. * 

The opportunity of the substitution may be 
utilized to introduce in the income-tax, which 
along with the inheritance tax, and the - indirect 
taxes will become the chief prop of our future 
fisc, the various improvements suggested by 
economic theory and administrative experience. 
Collection at the source and the grant of abate- 
ments to the poorer assessees will reduce chances 
of evasion* The angularities of mere graduation, 
against which J? S. Mill, protested so long ago as 
in 1861,^ may be avoided in framing its scales. 
The suggestion of Professof Cassell of Stockholm $ 
which, vgihh reserve In minor respects, has been 
obtaining increasing academic economic support, 
that the tax lmsis should be not the income, put 
the income less an abatement (the maximum limit 
of which will be fixed) for conventional necessaries, 
should be carried out in the revision, and should 
Replace the present system of arbitrary exemption 
ot all incomes below a limit, and of the taxation 
of all incomes above it, irrespective of real taxable 
capacity. In the formulation of the scales of 

_ " • 

* Sir Stafford Northcgte’s ‘ Twenty years* of 
Financial Policy/ pp. 33-37 et seq ; Sidney Buxton, 

1 Finance aad ^Politics \»I 55, ^1, 165 — 170, and Mallet’s 
* British Budgets/ passim. # 

t 4 Political Economy * B.K. V., Ch. ii, $ If, and pis 
evidence before the Select Committee on the Income 
Tax, 1861, On 3540. 

t Edgoworth’s * Levy on Capital pp. 25-26. 
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graduation, the principle |of equi- proportional 
sacrifice,* suggested by such experts as the late 
Dr. N. Q. Pierson and Professor Selfgman and 
generally accepted by modern economists, should 
be enforced* The reform of the tax will increase 
its productivity and reduce its defects — two merits 
of Value, when the natural unpopularity that 
would attach to the extension of the tax (.0 incomes, 
which it did not touch till then, is considered, 

The supreme fitness to Indian conditions of r a 
universal income tax, that would embrace every 
income and vary with the size of the family, has 
been already recognized by acute administrators. 
It is the cardinal suggestion of Major J. 0. Jack’s 
brilliant study of the economic life of Bengal. As 
he contends, t such a tax will have two supreme 
fiscal merits — certainty and elasticity. It will^in 
addition have political merit of showing the 
taxable capacity of the country accurately and 
clearly. It will enable the Indian administrator 
to compile the data he most needs now, namely, 
accurate information concerning the economic 
condition of the people. The experience required 
to administer the tax is already in existence in 
the country? and it is unlikely that the proposed 
substitution will either increase the pressure on 
our present revenue officials, or necessitate any 
recourse*to additional expenditure. 

Conservatism is the tradition of not merely of 
Indian life but of Indian finance, It . cannot be 
expected that the suggestions now considered will 
ever be carried, till resistance has been offered 
to their effectuation, on every possible ground. 
It will be urged that the land-tax is an' old tax, 
and that * an old tax is no tax’ ; that thp imposi- 
tion of an ‘ odious’ direct tax like the income-tax 
will cause grave popular discontent ; that the ex- 
tension of the income tax, even to the incomes 
now free of it, will be felt as burdensome ; that 
the vast' experience of the body of ‘existing land- 
revenue officials will be ( f crapped 9 and that ( the 
fear of the application of the reforming shears to 
the land revenue establishment will provoke 
keen official discontent ; and that, ^in 
a country of hide hound traditions like India, it 
is unw’se to give up rf^oimse of state, fccome hal- 
lowed by centuries of acceptance, in favour of an 
imported financial novelty from the, West. It is 
obviously not difficult to 'answer such objections. 
The * old tax ’ adage refers to taxes <on commodi- 
ties, and not to new && jompared with older direct 
taxes. «The land-tax is not leas a direct tax than 

f 

♦Edgeworth’s ‘Currency and Finance’ p. 22 and 
pp. 46-47. 

t' Economic Life of a Bengal District'. d£ 136.137. 
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the income-tax, and the collection of the former 
has been attended with more friction than the 
latter. No tp$ is popular, and even the liberal 
party in England, which"*once made it a^special 
war-cry to denounce the income-tax, has now 
adopted it as a permanent and distinctive feature 
of its budget programmes. Purely indigenous 
finanoe^Hindu or Musalman) has regarded it as 
just to impose State burdens on the poor as much 
as on the rich. The application of Professor 
Qassell’s principle must cut the ground from 
under those who might argue that the extension 
of the income-tax to all incomes, must trench on 
the means of subsistence. Ear from there being 
any need to relegate to the rubbish- heap the ac- 
quired experience of our great revenue service, 
such experience will prove invaluable in the 
assessment and collection of the new tax ; and, 
contrary to natural expectation, if? is practically 
certain that the full existing complement of the 
service w|ll be required to assess and collect the 
new„ revenue. Arguments based on assumed 
Indian conservatism and the appeal to hallowed 
traditions tnay be pressed too far, but they can 
hflfwlly be brought fojrward by those conversant 
with the history of Indian finance, and the innu- 
§ merable fiscal measures and expedients of Hindu 
and MuBalraan times, which it has been the merit 
of modern administrations to sweep away. 

The success of* administrative policies, however, 
is not always in proportion to their soundness. 
Financial reform is never easy, and ttye difficulties 
in the way of its acceptance are only likely to he 
increased, tfhen it is coupled with the aim of 
raising an enhanced revenue. The elimination of 
the land-tax from our fiscal system, and the 
establishment of a universal income-tax, 'con- 
structed on the most approved lines, are indivi- 
dually tasks from which the strongest Govern- 
ments might quail. But the problem has to be 
'faced. For if the India o.f the future *is to be-a 
more prosperous India than that of to-day and of 
yesterday, it is vital that it should possess a 
sound and progressive financial system, which 
will not stint the necessary expenditure required 
for schemes of development and social regener- 
ation, on the ground that it would necessitate re- 
course to additional taxation Or even drastic fiscal 
rearrangements. The suggestions .now- put for- 
ward are made not only in "the belief that they are 
‘ essential to the attainment of this ideal, but with 
the confidence that their acceptance by a body of 
Indian * oonomists will ensure such attainment. 

[From a paper prepared for lh* Indian Economic 
Conference 1 


Patriotism and the Brotherhood df .Nations 

By ' 

MR. ARTHUR DAVIES, u, 

Ptincipal, Law College , Madras . 

^ 


HE author of these tw<\ books * is an Ameri- 
can by birth and education but has long 
been known as a teacher of Art and Archae- 
ology at the University of Cambridge. Be- 
sides a number of books on his special subject, he 
has also written some half-dozen works on the 
problems that the War has forced upon all our 
attentions. - 

In ( Patriotism National and International ’ he 
distinguishes from patriotism — the love of one’s 
own country and people — the spurious exaggera- 
tion of that virtue known as Chauvinism — the 
natred of other countries and peoples. Very sug- 
gestively 4m identifies the true patriot with frhe 
•true 1 gentleman ’ who is the same all over the 
world, and most of the book is devotod to a sketch 
of the character of the gentleman of various 
European countries contrasted for each country 
with thaw of the aggressive, narrow-minded and 
unimaginative chauvinist who has been largely 
responsible for creating the war atmosphere. The, 
author ends by an appeal for an international 
patriotism. Tennyson wrote : 

“ He is the best cosmopolite # . 

Who loves his native country best ” s 

Sir fcharleB Walston caps this by 

“ lie love? his native country best 

Who loves mankind the more ” • 

• 

The other book is larger and covers a greater 
variety of questions in.itis five essays, all of which 
appear to be reprints. Two of these beltng to 
the yams 1898 and 1899 and advocate a closer 
understanding between England and the 
United States and urge upon the latter the policy < 
of fmperial expansion as to which so many good 
Americans were hesitating at the time in spite of 
the logic of events that followed the Spanish- 
American War and placed Cuba and the Philip- 
pines in American hands. The reader will turn 
more eagerly to the three recent essays of 1918 
and 1919. In one of these is discussed the vexed 
» 

Patriotism National and International. By Sir 
Charles Walston. * Longmans Green and Co., 1917. 
2s. Gd. net. 9 

The English-Speaking Brotherhood and the League 
of Nations . By Sif Charlbs Walston, Cambridge 
University Press, 1919. 6*. net. 


question of nationality. All would agfee with 
Bagehot that a nation means a like body of men, 
but ftrhen gve come to define in what respect men 
must be like to form a true nation, writers differ 
among themselves in accordance with the impor- 
tance th*ey ascribe to the various attributes of 
race, language, religion, social custom, legal atti- 
tude, etc. Sir Charles Walston apjpara to find 
the test of true nationality in political unity. 
One hesitates to accept this diagnosis for a reason 
, which our author himself partially recognises, 
namely "that you may obtain political unity by a 
despotic government enforcing it — but still more 
for a second reason, namely that political unity 
ever* in a free democratic country must itself be 
resolved inTfco and depends upon the other elements 
of unity or likenoss indicated above. 

The League of Nations with all its problems and 
difficulties forms the main theme of the last two 
essays. The objectors to the idea of a League of 
Nations are grouped under three heads — the 
patriot, who wishes his own country to rule the 
world, the jurist, who realizes that the idea of 
national sovereignty os held in the past must be 
profoundly modified if not entirely surrendered if 
the League is to have any reality, and the states* 
mai\, who is appalled by the practical difficulties of 
the task of. recon ciliating the divergent interests 
• of the nations. Sir Charles Walston attempts to 
answer these objections : with what success one 
may leave the reader himselfr to determine. It is 
interesting to note however that since the date of 
these essays the United States which through its 
President was the most urgent advocate of the 
League has now almost shattered the hope of its 
achievement on the very ground that the second 
class of objectors take. Jt refuses in fact to 
surrender any part of its sovereignty. 

According to bur author the League implies a 
SupernatiocAl Tribunal whiotr is to have a super* 
national police under its direct command — inde- 
pendent of and larger than any national army : 
and this tribunal is to have judicative powers for 
the settlements purely international differences! 

. It is ver/ difficult to see hovf it can have these 
powers without executive Aid legislative powers 
as well, though these are expressly repudiated fot 
it by Sir Charles WftJston. 




1,2 INDIANS 'IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE 

Dk. M. N. OHDEDAR. 

« 


^4 LL of Jtou, I have no doubt, are* aware that 
\ a Medical Services Reorganisation Corn- 
ell miftee travelled through th$ country not 
very long ago. This Committee was 
born very quietly and the public gene- 
rally and the Indian members of the 
profession particularly hardly knew much about* 
it. Its terms of reference were unknown to the 
public and the profession ; no Indian medical man 
of any rank og position was its member until the 
Committee had gone through nearly half its work. 
The proceedings were held in camera and the evi- 
dence given before, the Committee by the Indian 
Members of the profession or for the matter of 
that by the I.M.S. Officers themselves has not yet 
seen the light of day, though it is rumoured that 
the recommedations of the Committee have been 
with the Government of India Cor some months 
past. From the expression “ Medical Service 
Reorganisation Committee ” one is justified in 
thinking th^t the Committee would make recom- 
mendations regarding the reorganisation of the 
Provincial Medical Services also. If this inter- 
pretation be correct, it follows that one or two 
members of the Provincial Services should have 
been on the Committee to watch over the inte- 
rests of those branches of the Service, But, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, the Committee consisted 
of Generals and Colonels ; and I am informed that 
not until the Committee had arrived at Bombay 
two Indians were nominated as co-opted mem- 
bers. I do not for a moment wish you t to infer 
that these veterans of £he R. A. M. C. and I.M.S. 
would not do justice to the^men in the provincial 
services ; but at the same time I do not expect 
you to forget the good old adage : “ Blood is 

thicker than water.” It being a packed Commit- 
tee, with no one there to represent the views^ of 
the Provincial Services or of the private practi- 
tioners, it would be no wonder if the Committee 
came to decisions unacceptable to (he members of 
the profession in India. - It has been said by 
various people, on wlhftjt information ' I do not 
know, that the real object of this Committee was 
not only Co increase the cadre of «the I. M. S', but 
to draft into the civil gide a number of the 
R. A. M. C, Officers. e Be that as nt ( ujay, it is 
highly unsatisfactory % and disappointing that 
while rfe have been crying ourselves hoarse ‘ to 
have a Civil Medical Department entirely separate 
from the military, this Committee is, ten to one, 


not only going to perpetuate the preponderance 
of I. M. S, Officers but is also going to draft in 
more Military Medical Officers on the Civil side, 
possibly on the plea of a stronger War Reserve. 

* GALAXY OF SPECIALISTS. 

The Officers of the Indian Medical Service, who 
are Military Officers, had to be drafted into the 
Civil Department at a time when qualified Indians 
were not available for higher appointments. 
There is no doubt that the members of this Ser- 
vice, as a whole, have done their work exceeding- 
ly well. Special credit is due to .them for the 
ability with which they have conducted the Medi- 
cal Colleges in the country where all professorial 
chajrs have till recently been always. held by them. 
Conditions are, however, changing and the sooner 
Government takes notice of it, the better for 
every body concerned. There are at present a 
large number of Indians who have so well profi- 
ted by the training imparted by these professors 
and by their natural aptitude and desire to rise 
high in the profession that they are in no way 
'ihfesior to the average general practitioners in 
any country, while some will compare favourably 
with the best general practitioner anywhere, 
ins tap ces are not, wanting where Indians have 
‘“qualified themselves as specialists in certain de- 
partments ; and there are now many Indian prac- 
titioners who hold very high British qualifications 
in no way inferior to those held by the I, M. S. 

‘ Officers. While we, the alumni of the Indian 
Medical Colleges, are prepared and anxious to 
admit tj\e excellent quality * cf the training, 
have received from the I. M. S. professors, it is a 
strange irony of fate that our professors and a 
great many of the Service they belong to are 
r never tired of proclaiming that the “ Medical 
grees and qualifications in India do not, in all 
cases, represent the result of a complete medical 
education.” if we admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, this strange statement to be correct, ^it 
forms a strange commentary oir the capabilities bf 
the 1. M. S. professors by whom the Colleges in 
India have been wholly manned in the past and 
are, to a very large extent, in the present. It is 
claimed tha c t every I. M. S. professor is a specia- 

1 list in his own department. Surely there must 
be something “ rotten in the State of Denmark ” 
if this galaxy of “ specialists ” *oannot impart a 
complete medical education. I venture to think 
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that the fault cannot lie with the brain, intelli- 
gence and capability of the Indian students. I 
am afraid it is the defective training in practical 
Midwifery and Gynoeotogy which ‘makes many 
I. M. S. Officers condemn the medical training in 
India ; but might 1 ask if practical instruction 
in these subjects is any better in the United 
Kingdom ? if only one reads the article on 
“ The Teaching of Obstetrics and Gynoeology ” 
in the British Medical Journal of August 30th, 
1919, one will find that a strong Committee 
consisting of eminent British Medical men have 
said that “ the practical instruction (in the United 
Kingdom) leaves very much to be desired and in 
some respects merits emphatic condemnation/ 1 it 
is, therefore, unfair to condemn the training in 
India when it is no better in the # United King- 41 
dom. 

NEED FOR STRONG WAR RESERVE. 

I recognise that there is need for a strong War 
Resorve to cope with the demands of a big War, 
The late titanic, war proved that ; but for the help 
given by the private practitioners both in Lndia 
and the United Kingdom, the officers of the 
ft. A. M, C. and the I. M. 8. could not h$ve 
succeeded in meeting the ^demands of medical 
work, connected with the war. Over nine Jiun-* 
dred Indian medical men had to be engaged for » 
work in the Medical Department as temporary 
Commissioned Officers ; but it is^a matter fgr re- 
gret that although those young men did so welt 
as lo have earned high encomiums for their work, 
now that tRe time has come for rewarding them 
in f'ome way it is rumoured that their work is 
being run down and that only a very small per- • 
.outage is likely to be made permanent in the 
Impertinent. Surely if there be necessity for 
strengthening the war Reserve in India, why 
draft R. A. M. 0. officers into the Civil Depart- 
ment and not engage men of the country who 
professionally are as well qualified as most of thtf 
R, A. M. 0. officers ? 

PIOUS HOPES, 

The wishes expressed by the then Secretary of 
State for India, Lord Morley, in his despatch 
No. 137 (Military), dated 9th August 1907, as 
also the suggestion of Lord George Hamilton for 
appointment of independent practitioners either 
to new appointments or to some of the posts 
which are«regarded as reserved for tile members 
of the I. M, S., remained as piouft hopes and re- • 
suited in nothing* advintageous to the private 
practitioners. A* very faw men were nominally 
appointed Hony. Physicians and Surgeons in a 


few of the District Jlospitals, bit they were 
neither given any responsibility nor facility and 
assistants pf any kirid. I have been told by 
some who were appointed to these posts and left 
them in disgust, that they were treated no better 
than dignified Dressors and Olinioal elerks. It 
cannot be denied that the * Medical Department 
in Ipdia is the only Department in which the 
interests <k the officers olush with those of their 
assistants and of the alumni of the Medical Col- 
leges generally in this country ; and it is owing 
to this stumbling block that the claims of the 
Indian Medical'men f or responsible posts have 
not yet been freely recognised. A* time there 
was when all the important medical appointments 
could not but go to the members of the I. M. B. ; 
but now with the large number of qualified gra- 
duates turned out by the Medical Colleges in this 
country and the number of men with British 
qualifications, there is no reason why a good 
number of the higher appointments should not be 
held by the people of the country. I recognise 
that the very high appointments in s the Medical 
Department shoulcLfor some years to come be re- 
served for the officers of the I M. 13. — be they 
European or Indian ; but a great number of the 
Civil Surgeoncies and a good number of appoint- 
ments in the Sanitary and Chemical Departments 
might now be well given to qualified natural born 
Indian subjects of His Majesty with advantage 
both to the country and the finances of ’•the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

• NOTHING BETTER THAN CAMOUFLAGE. 

In anticipation of the Medical Services Re- 
organisation Committee’s report seeing the light 
of day, the members of thp I. M. S., who were 
already well paid, received lately an increase of 
33^ percent, to their pay ; whereas one should 
have thought that fairness and justice demanded 
that the Provincial Service men, poorly paid as 
thqy are, should have received consideration first, 
But, Ladies and Gentlemen, even in the twen- 
tieth century with the advance of education, and 
let us hope righteousness, the same story of days 
gone by still holds good. By this I mean that if 
there is tcPbe a retrenchment in any Department 
of the Public Services, it is the poorly paid men 
who are either discharged or have theft* pay re- 
duced ; and if •there is to* be any increase to the 
pay it ig tlje topmost • men , who get the lion’s 
share and the already niggardly paid men receive 
a nominal concession. You must have he&rd that 
a new scheme of pay for the I. M. 8. officers is 
under contemplation. As far as I have been able 
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to understand, pit idea is .that the European 
I. M S. officers trill get better pay under the 
name of "oPerteaV’ allowance. This h^s refer- 
ence to those men who have joined the Depart- 
ment after 1918. To justify this r preferential 
trea&men^$ is said that those Indians who are 
employed in the United Kingdom will be given a 
similar allowance. But r when we remember 
pnly three or four Indians are employe!] in the 
United Kingdom against hundreds of Britishers 
In India, the arrangement seems to be nothing" 
better than a camouflage, 

It is generally asserted that unless the Bri- 
tishers are given higher pay as compared to the 
Indians, the best products of the British Univer- 
sities would not he attracted to this country. 
This appears to me to be an assertion not worth 
much consideration. The best productions of the 
British Universities hardly ever come out to this 
country, and there is no reason why they 'should. 
A man who is able to make enough" for hjs bread 
and butter in his own country does not care to go 
abroad ; and it would be absurd to say that the 
vast majority of I.M.S officers come out to India 
with au altruistic motive. If they did, they 
would not hanker after increase of pay in the 
way they do. It is only when a man is not able 
to earn even as much as a panel doctor earns in his 


own country that he, nolens vohne accepts service 
in a foreign country. I am sure I arif not far 
from right torben I say that there are few I.M.S. 
officeifyof outstanding ability. The vast majority 
of them are neither better nor worse than the 
products of the Indian Universities. • * * * 
In Law the highest appointments are open to 
the Indian graduates ; but in the Medical Depart- 
ment the highest appointment that a man, after 
years of service, can aspire to is the Civil Sur- 
geoncy of a third class district. We should fight 
against certain districts being reserved for Euro- 
peans and certain of them for Indians, All the 
districts should be in one list and all men fully 
qualified, who have done good service, should have 
the chance of getting medical charge of these 
'districts irrespective of nationality. Merit should 
be the only test. It is often asserted that 
medical charge of large districts cannot be very 
well*giveii to Indians because of the prejudices of 
the European population. This is a most lame 
excuse as we all know. Even granting for a 
moment the force of this argument is there any 
solid reason why an Indian should not be the 
Sanitary Commissioner or a Chemical Examiner 
of a Province ? — \From The Presidential Address 
(p the All India Medical Conference.] 


SWAMI SH AHA TAN AND 

Bv Me. K. V. RAMASWAMI, b.a., s.l. 


C HE various Vaishnava and protestant cults 
that arose in Northern India in the 16th 
and 17th centuries were, as«ve have seen, 

* characterised by a deep spirit of hfimanity 
and a desire to bring ‘the different orders and 
castes of society into one common fellowship and 
faith. The tradition of the Hindi Vilvamangala, 
apostle tothe Qonds, is as old as th$ beginnings 
of Modern North Indian Vaishnavism. But the 
most remarkable instance of this democratic add 
humanitarian Vaishnavism is the teaching and 
work of 3wami Narayan, a Brahmin adherent of 
the Bamanandi sect, who in the beginnings of the 
last century formed a refined and gentl% manner- 
ed Vaishnava community out of the Bhils, the , 
KoJis and t^e Kathis of Guzerat. The story of 
this saint is interesting alike for the Retails of bis 
life and method we possess and for the, remarkable 
appearance of such activity at so late a f period as 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 

SWAMl’s BIRTH AND PARENTAGE. 
Shab&janaud Swami or Ganashyam was born in 
1780 A.. D. at the village of Qb&ipaya, eight miles 


north of Ajodhya in the North West Provinces. 
He was the second son of a Samavedi Saravariya 
oBrahmin named Hariprasad. His parents died 
when he was eleven years old and this youth 
ehose to become a recluse under the name of 
Nilakant 'Brahnmchuri. At that early age he 
knew the Bhagavad Gita and the Vishnu 
Sakasranam by hearc. He then went about 
wandering over the wh *le of India frqpa Badri- 
kedar in the North to Rumeswaram in the South. 4 
His wanderings at last took him to Guzerat and 
Rajasthan where he visited Abmedabad and 
Bhiminath and went at last to Mangrol near 
Junsgadh. In A.D. 1799 he began to associate 
with Sadhus of the old historic sect, the Raman- 
andis, and in the next year at the age of twenty 
was initiated into that popular cult, under whose 
auspices bad/ flourished Kabir Das ana Tulasi 
pas, with the naipe of Sbahaj&nand, 

A great democratic impulse « and aposotolic 
fervour seems to have swept throjigh his heart on 
being initiated into the teachings of the old 
Bamanandi cult; and be decided to preaoha 
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pure and simple Vaishnava faith to the low 
castes and neglected tribes of Quzerat and 
elevate and knit thqpi into one social: and 
religious fellowship. His success was immediate 
and profound. L»rge numbers of such low 
castes as the Kolis, Bhils and the Kathis joined 
his banner* and their morals and life gained in 
purity with the adoption of his cult and teachings. 
Of social reform and the equalisation of castes, 
towards which his heart seems to have yearned a 
great deal, he could not effect much but an 
increasing communion and fellowship soon 
developed among his followers and distinguishes 
his sect even to-day from some of the older 
religious communities of Northern India. His 
great yearning for social equality is however • 
evident in the curious utterance of his recorded 
by Bishop Heber, that while he (Shahajanand) 
permitted members of different castes to *eat 
separately here below , in the future life there would 
be no distinction of castes. 

Unlike some of the older reformers of the land, 
Kabir o Dadu, Shahjanand spite of his puristic 
and reforming instincts, did not cut himself •off 
from the scriptures and traditions of orfchhdox 
V r aishnavism. He retained as the authoritative* 
script’ 'ires of the sect the Vedas, the Vedanta 
Sutras as interpreted by Ramanuja, the Bhagavata 
Parana and Mahabh irata and # Sksnda Pyrana. 
He preached the Vishistadvaita as laid down bf 
Ramanuja. For the moral and religious ordering 
of his followers, he composed two books, one 
SH^haputri or Book of precepts, a •treatise on 
practical Bthios and another Vachanamrit , or * 
sweet sayings, an exhaustive treatise on all 
tyjnqyhos of religious philosophy. The ^ charac- 

teristic strength and purity of Shahnjanand’s 
mission is to be traced to the former which laid 
down the 'rules of individual life and conduct 
among hisWollowers. He prohibited the destruc-* 
lion of animal life, u?e of animal food and intoxi- 
cating drugs and drinks on any occusion, promis- 
cuous intercourse with the other sex, suicide, 
theft and robbery, false accusation against a 
feflow-man, blasphemy, caste pollution, company 
of atheists and heretics. *His rules for the 
conduct of the sexes towards each other were 
especially severe. No sadhu of the Swami 
Narnyan s$ct might ever touch a wctonan ; even 
the accidental touching of a woman other than 
a mother having* to be expiated by a whole-day 
fast. Similarly, should .a widow- disciple touch 
even a boy who was not her son, she had to 
undergo the same penalty. Separate passages 

were provided for women in their large temples 

. * • 
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and separate reading and preaching halls for them, 
attended ]>y the wives of the Aoharyae or heads 
of the seft. Sadhu followers were forbidden to 
marry but the Jay followers lived among their fel- 
lows pursuing their ordinary lives and vocations. 

Some of the latter rules were laid down by 
the 9 Br"ahtnin Missionary to check abuses like 
those theft were springing up in contemporary 
Vaishnava sects of the land, notably the Valla- 
thachari sects of Rajasthan and Western India. 
The Swami was often heard to declaim boldly and 
openly against the latter on the vices that had 
crept into the lives of their clergy tfhd laity alike. 
This condemnation of powerful and well-patronised 
sects, oombined with the prohibition of the 
worship of idols wnich he had introduced in his 
own seot, soon earned him the hostility of the 
Peshwa and the Maratha Brahmans of the day 
who wefe then in power. Shahajanand seems 
to have been subjected to considerable perse- 
cution but he bore it all in patience and in 
love and bade his followers do the same. The 
meekness thus enjoined upon a newly forming 
community, instead of reconciling, sObms to have 
only further provoked the cruelty of hostile s»cts 
and we read that devotees of the latter often 
beat individual members of the former merci- 
lessly and even put them to death. 

These persecutions, coupled with the unsettled 
state of western India at this period, perhaps ex- 
plain the body guard which attended the Swami 
in his peregrinations and is referred to by Bishop 
Heber whp once met the Swami. He writes : — 

44 About elevenjo-clock, I had an unexpected visit 
from Swami Narayan. He came in a somewhat differ- 
ent guise from all which I expected, having with him 
near 200 horsemen, mostly well-armed with match- 
locks and swords, and several of them with coats of 
mail and shears. Besides them he had a large rabble 
(?) on foot with bows and arrows,' and when I consi- 
dered that I had myself an escort of more than fifty 
horses and fifty muskets and bayonets, I could not 
help smiling, though my sensations were in some 
degree painful and humiliating, at the idea of two 
religious teachers meeting at the head of little armies, 
and filling the ci£y which was tho scene of their inter- 
view with the rattling of gunners, the clash of shields 
and the tr^rap of the war-h§rse. Had our troops 
been opposed to each other, (mine, though less numer- 
ous, would have been doubtles far more effective 
from the superiority of arms and discipline. But in 
moral grandeur^what a difference was there between 
bis troops and # mine! Mine neither knew me nor cared 
for me ; they e*soorted n!e faithfully and would have 
defended me bravely, because they were ordered by 
their superiors to do so. The guards of Swami Naray**n. 
were his own disciples and enthusiastic admirers, men 
who had voluntarily repaired to hear his lessons, who 
now took a pride in doing him honour and would 
cheerfully fight to the lapt drop of blood rather than 
suffer a fringe of his garment to be handled roughly! 
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The holy man himself wts a middle-aged, thin 

and plain-looking person, about my "own agfe, with a 
mild expression of countenance, but nothing about * 
him indicative of any extraordinary talent: I seated 
him on a chair at my right hand and offered two more 
to the Thakur and his son, of which however they did , 
not avaiMhemselves without first placing their hands 
under the feet of their spiritual guide and then pres- 
sing thorn reverently to their foreheads.” «■ 

Hie high moral teaching mid apostolic Work 
wrought a moral transformation among the tur- 
bulent and uncivilized tribes — the Kolis and tha 
Bhils prominently — of the western districts. The 
success of his work and following seems to have 
reached the » attention even of the company 
government; and its officers, we find, treated the 
Swami and his sect with great regard and esteem. 
The following account of the Swami’s meeting 
with the Governor of Bombay has been, preserved 
and reflects most interesting light on the Swami 
and his ideals. 

'* On the reoeipt of the above two letters, Swami 
Narayan Maharaj proceeded to Rajkote'io visit the 
Right Honourable the Governor, and on the 26th 
February, 1830, was escorted as a mark of honourable 
reception by* a party of troops and military foot 
soldiers to the Political Agent's bungalow, when His 
Excellenoy the Governor, the Secretary Mr. Thomas 
Williamson, six other European gentlemen and the 
Political Agent, Mr. Baine, having come out of the 
bungalow to meet the Swami Narayan, His Excel- 
lency conducted the Swami hand in hand to a hall 
in the bungalow and made him sit on a chair. His 
Excellency afterwards with pleasure enquired about 
the principles of his religion, which were communi- 
cated accordingly. -His Excellency also made a pre- 
sent to Swami Narayan of a pair of shawls and other 
piece-goods. Swami Narayan was asked by 1 the 
Governor whether he and his disciples have had any 
harm under British rule ; and His Excellency was in- , 
formed In reply that there was nothing of the sort, 
but that on the contrary every protection was given 
them by all the offioers in authority. His*Excellency 
then asked for a code of his i*feligion of Swami Nara- 
yan and the book called Siksha-patri was' presented 
to him Accordingly. Thus after a visit extending to 
an hour, Swami Narayan asked pernfission to depart 
when he was sent back with the same honours with 
which he bad been received, all the European officers 
accompanying him out of the door from the bunga- 
low.” 

The above account speaks eloquently alike of 
the high estimation yi which the Swami was held 
and the simplicity ari£ fervour wifcH which he 
carried on his missionary and uplifting work. 
Bishop Efeber testifies that, according to the Col- 
lector of the district, much good had been done 
by the Swami’s preaching among tbq, wjld Kolis 
of Guzorat and that those villages and districts 1 
which had received him, from being among the 
woAt, were now among the best and most orderly 
in the province of Bombay. After his death * 
which took place in 1830 ) his disoiples erected 


Ohatras or resthouseB and monuments to his me- 
mory in All the villages and beneath all the trees 
where he had $tany time made his army stay in 
Guzerat ; and where he iff still to-day worshipped 
by his sect. 

The methods adopted by the Swami to spread 
and perpetuate his faith were quite simple and of 
the traditional kind. He established alms-houses, 
and prayer-houses wherever he went. More 
important was the institution of Celibates 
comprising Brahmacharis and Sadhus. The 
Brahmachari, who must be a Brahmin, dedicates 
his life to the service of the Faith. Any one not 
below the Kunbi in caste could become a Sadhu 
on passing through certain ceremonies. A Sans- 
r krit school was attached to the two religious 
establishments of the sect, at Ahmedabad and 
Vadtal, to give free Sanskrit Education to the 
Sa<jhus. e The establishments themnelves ^ are pre- 
sided over by an Acharya, descended from the 
founder Swami himself. The chief duty of the 
Brahmacharis and the Sadhus was to spread the 
fainh moving about the country always in pairs 
and preaching for the conversion of the masses. 
They get clothes and food .from the income of the 
seat*. They rise early, offer prayers, and except 
* the infirm, the sick and those engaged in cooking, 
attend the morning meeting where the head 
Brahmachari or Sadhu delivers a sermon or reads 
from r the Puranas or the Vachanamrit. They 
^retire at 9 o’clock and read till dinner is served 
at eleven. They then meet at the temple, take 
recess and then hold religious discourses till six 
in the evening. At night supper is served to the 
weak, the infirm or the weary. The re6t read 
holy texts and retire at eleven. 
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Mr. GANDHI ON CURRENT PROBI^MS m 

Mr. Gandhi's views on public questions are always interesting whether one agrees with them or not. 
We have therefore much pleasure in drawing the attention of oyr readers to his observations on such 
important current problems fts •the Khikfat question, Hindu- Muslim Unity, the Reforms and 
the Amritsar appeals, which we take from his paper — 14 Young India.” — [Editor, Indian Review.] 


i THE KHILAFAT QUESTION. 

t HE Khilafat question has now become a ques- 
tion of questions. It has become an 
imperial question of the first magnitude, 
lue great prelates of England and the 
Mahomedan leaders combined have brought the 
question to the fore. The prelates threw down the 
challenge The Muslim leaders have taken it up. 

I trust the Hindus will realize that the 
Khilafat question overshadows the Reforms and 
everything else. If the Muslim olaim was unjust 
apart from the Muslim scripti res, one might 
hesitate to support it merely on scriptural 
authority. Bjit when a just claim is s.uppojted 
by the scriptures it becomes irresistible. 

Briefly put, the claim is that the Turks should 
retain European Turkey subject to full guarantees 
for the protection of non Muslim races under the 
Turkish iSmpire and that the Sultan sheuld control 
the Holy Places of Islam and should have suzer- 
ainty over Jaziratul Arab, \.e , Arabia, as defined 
by the Muslim Savants, subject to self- govern- • 
ing rights being given to the Arabs if they so 
desire. This was what was promised by Mr. 
Lloj-d George, and this was what Lord Haydinge 
had contemplated. The Mahomedan soldier^ 
would not have fought to deprive Turkey of her 
possessions* To deprive the Khilafat of this 
suz^t ainty of Arabia is to reduce the»Khilafat to 
a nullity. * * 

To restore to Turkey, subject to necessary 
g^ai^ntees, what was hers before the ^war is a 
Christian solution. To wrest any of her posses- 
sionk from her for the sake of punishing her is a 
gun powder solution. The Allies or England in 
t^e hour «f their triumph muflt be scrupulously* 
just. To reduoe the Turks to impotence would be 
not only unjust, it would be a breach of solemn 
declarations and promises. It is to be wished 
that the Viceroy will take hie courage in both his 
hrfhda and place himself at the head of the 
Khilafat agitation, as Lord Hardinge did at the 
time of the South African passive resistance 
struggle and thus like his predecessor give a clear 
and emptj&tic direction to an agitation which, 
under implusive or faulty leadership, may lead to • 
disastrous consequences 

But the situation rests, more with us, Hindus 
and Mahomedans, than with the Viceroy^nd still 
more with the Muslim leaders than with the 


Hindus or the Viceroy. There are signs already 
of impatience on the part of Muslim friends* and 
impatience may any day be reduced to madness 
and the latter must inevitably lead to violence. 
And I wish I could persuade everyone to see that 
violence is suicide. 

Supposing the Muslim demands are not granted 
by the Allies or say England, I see nothing but 
hope in Mr. Montagu’s brave defcnee of the 
Muslim position and Mr. Lloyd George’s interpre- 
tation of his own declaration. True, the latter is 
halting but he can secure full justice undei it. 

What we may not do is clear enough. 

(1) TJiere should be no violence in thought, 
speech or deed. 

(2) Therefore there should be no boycott of 
British goods by way of revenge or punishment. 
Boycott, in my opinion, is a fornrr of \iolence. 
Moreover, even if it were desirable, jt is totally 
impracticable. 

(3) There should be no rest till the minimum 
is achieved. 

(4) There should be no mixing up of other 
questions with the Khilafat, e.g. t the Egyptian 
question. 

Let us see what must be done. 

(1) The cessasion of business on the 19th 
instant and expression of the minimum demand 
by means bf one single resolution is a necessary 
first step 4 provfded that the hartal is absolutely 
voluntary and the employees are not asked to 
leave their work unless they receive permission 
from their employers. I would strongly urge 
that the mill hands should be left untouched. 
The further proviso is that there should be no 
violence accompanying the hartal. I have been 
often told that the C.I.D. sometimes provoke 
violence. I do not believe in it as a general 
charge. But, even if it bo true, our discipline 
should make it impossible. 

Now a *vord as to wharffmay be done if the 
demands are not granted. The barbarous me- 
thod is warfare open or secret. This must be 
ruled out if only because it is impracticable. If I 
could but persuade everyone that it is always bad, 
we shoufil gain all lawful ends, much quicker. The 
power that an individual or a nation fortearityg 
violence generates is a power that is irresistible. 
But my argument to-day against violence is based 
upon pure expediency, i e , its utter futility. • 
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Non-co-oper/tion ir therefore the only remedy 
left open to us. It fa the clearest remedy, 
as it is the most effective, when it fa absolutely 
free from all violence. It becomes a duty when 
co operation means degradation or humiliation or 
an injury to one’s cherished religious sentiments. 
England cannot expect a meek submission by us 
to an unjust usurpation ofc rights which* to tyfus- 
salmans means a matter of life and de^th. We 
may therefore begin at the top as also at the 
bottom. Those who are holding offices of.honouP 
or emolument ought to give them up. Those who 
belong to the menial service under the Govern- 
ment should do likewise. Non-co-operation does 
not apply tolservice under private individuals. 1 
cannot approve of the threat of ostracism against 
those who do not adopt the remedy pf non- 
co-operation. It fa only a voluntary withdrawal 
which is effective. For voluntary withdrawal 
alone is a test of popular feeling and dissatisfac- 
tion. Advice to the soldiery to refuse to serve 
is premature. It is the last, not the first step. 
We should be entitled to take that step when the 
Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the Premier 
desert us. Moreover, every stop in withdrawing 
co-operation has to be taken with the greatest 
deliberation. 

Many look upon the Calcutta resolutions with 
the deepest alarm. They scent in them a prepa- 
ration for violence. I do not look upon them in 
that light, though I do not approve of the tone 
of some of them,, I have already mentioned 
those whose subject matters 1 wholly dislike. • 

“ Can Hindus accept all the resolutions? ” is 
the question addressed by some. I can only 
speak for myself. I will co-operate whole- 
heartedly -with the Muslim friends in the presen- 
tation of their just demands so long as they act 
with sufficient restraint and so long as 1 feel sure 
that they do not wish to resort to pr countenance 
violence. I should cease to co-operate and 
advise every Hindu and, for that matter, every- 
one else to cease to co-operate, the moment there 
was violence actually done, advised or countenan- 
ced. 1 would therefore urge upt>n all speakers 
the exercise of the greatest restraint, under the 
gravest provocation. There is certainty of victory, 
if firmness fa combined with gentleness. The 
cause fa doomed if anger,, hatred, ill-will, reckless- 
ness and finally violence are to reig$ supreme. I 
shall resist them with *my life even if 1 should be 
alone . My goal fa friendship with the *world and 
I Jan combine the greatest love with the greatest 
opposition to wrong. 


ii HINDU MAHOMEDAN UNITY 


R, CANDLER some time ago asked me in 
an imaginary interview whether, if I was 
sincere in my professions of Hindu- Maho- 
med&n Unity, I would eat and drink with 
a M&homedan and give my daughter in marriage 
to a M&homedan. This question has been asked 
again by some friends , in another form. Is it 
necessary for Hindu- M&homedan Unity that 
there should be inter-dining and inter marrying ? 
The questioners say that, if the two are necessary, 
real unity can never take place because crores of 
Smatania would never reconcile themselves to 
interdining, much less to inter-marriage. 

I am one of those who do not consider caste to 
c be a harmful institution, in its origin caste was 
a .wholesome custom and promoted national well- 
being. Jn my opinion the idea thaf inter dining 
or intermarrying is necessary for national growth 
fa a superstition borrowed from the West. Eating 
is a process just as vital as the other sanitary 
necessities of life. And if mankind had not, 
much to i/.s harm, made of eating a fetish, 
we, would have performed the operation 
of eating in private • even as one performs the 
«othep necessary functions of life in private. In- 
deed, the highest culture in Hinduism regards 
eating in that light and there are thousands of 
Hindus still living who will nob eat their food in 
‘iihe presence of anybody. 1 can recall the names 
of several cultured men and women who ate their 
food in entire privacy but who never Lad any ill- 
will against anybody and who lived on the friend- 
• liest terms with all. 

In ter- marriage is a still more difficult question. 
If brothers and sisters can live on the friendliest 
footing without ever thinking of marrying each 
other, I qan see no difficulty in my daughter re- 
garding every Mahomedan, brother and vice versa . 
«I hold strong views on religion and on, marriage. 
The greater the restraint we exercise with regard 
to our appetites whethef about eating or marry- 
ing, the better we become from a religious stand- 
point. I should despair of ever cultivating ami- 
cable relations with the world, if I had to recog- 
nise the right or the propriety of any young man 
offering his hand in marriage to my daughter or 
to regard it as necessary for me to dine with any- 
body and everybody. 1 claim that I c am living 
, - on terms of friendliness with the whole world, I 
have never quarrelled with a ringle Mahoirieden 
or Christian, but for years I bgve taken nothing 
hut fruit in Mahomedan or Qhristi&n households! 
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1 would most certainly decline to eat cooked food 
from the same plate with my son* or to drink 
water out of a cup which his lig% have pouched 
and which ha6 not been washed. But the res- 
traint dr the exclusiveness exercised in these 
matters by me has never effected the cldsest com- 
panionship* with the Mahomedan or the Christian 
friends or my sons.* 

But inter-dining and inter marriage have never 
been a bar to disunion, t/uarrels and worse. The 
Pandavas and the Kauravas flew at one another’s 
throats without compunction although they inter- 
dined and inter- married. Ttie bitterness between 
the English and the Germans has not yet died 
out. 

The fact is that inter- marriage and inter dining * 
are not necessary factors in friendship and unity 
though they Are often emblems thereof. But in- 
sistency on either the one or the other can easily 
become arid is to day a bar to Hindu- Mahomedan 
Unity. If we make ourselves believe that Hindus 
and Mahomedans cannot be one unless they inter- 
ciine or intermarry, we would be creating an arti- 
ficial ba rier between us which it might -be almost 
impossible to remove. And it would seriously 
interfere with the growing unity between Hindus 
and Mahomedans if, lor example, Mahotriedan 
youths consider it lawful to court Hindu girls. 
The Hindu parents will not, even if they suspect- 
ed *.;ny such thing, freely admit. Mahomedans tg 
uhpir homes as they havej>egun to do now. In 
my opinion, it is neceSBary for Hindu and Maho- 
medan young men to recognise this limitation. 

1 hold it to be utterly impossible* for Hindus 
ri*d Mahomedans to inter marry and yet retain 
mtact each other's religion. And tke-true beauty 
of Hindu Mahomedan Unity lies in eacf* remain- 
ing true to his own religion and yet being true to 
eacfi other. 

For, we are thinking of Hindus and Mahome- 
tans even # of the most orthodox type being able 
to regard one another as natural friends instead 
of regarding one another as natural enemies as 
they have done hitherto. 

What then does the Hindu Mahomedan Unity 
consist in and how <gm it be best promoted ? The 
answer is simple. It consists in our having a 
common purpose, a common goal and common 
sorrows. • It rs best promoted by co- operating to 
reach the common goal, by sharing, one another’s 
sorrgws and by mutual toleratidn. A common 
goal we have. Wl wish this great country of 
. ours to be greatei*and sdf- governing. We have 
enough sorrows to share, And to-day seeing that 


the Mahomedans arl deeply touched on the ques- 
tion offKhilafat and their case is just, nothing 
can be 'so powerful for winning Mahomedan 
friendship fer the Hindu as to give his whole- 
hearted support to the Mahomedan # claim. No 
amount of drinking out of the same cup or din- 
ing out of the same bqwl can bind the two as this 
helfc in the Khilafat question. 

And mutual toleration is a necessity for all 
•time and for all races. We cannot live in peace, 
if the Taindu will not toleratg the Mahomedan 
form of worship of God and his manners and 
customs or if the Mahomedans wilt be impatient 
of Hindu idolatory or cow- worship. It is not 
necessary for toleration that I must approve of 
what I tolerate. I heartily dislike drinking, 
meat-bating and smoking, but I tolerate all these 
in Hindus, Mahomedans and Christians even as 1 
expect them to tolerate my abstinence from all 
these although they may dislike it. All the 
quarrels between the Hindus and the Mahome- 
dans have arisen from each wantfhg to force the 
other to his view. 

iii THE AMRITSAR APPEALS 

O these appeals have been dismissed in spite 
of the advocacy of the best counsel that 
were obtainable. The Privy Council has 
confirmed lawless procedure. I must 
confess that the judgment does not come upon 
me quite as a surprise though the remarks of the 
judges as Sir Simon was developing his argument 
on behalf* of the appellants, led one to expect a 
favourable verdict. My opinion based upon a 
study of political cases is that the judgments 
even of the Highest Tribunals are not unaffected 
by subtle political considerations. The most 
elaborate precautions taken to procure a purely 
judicial mind must break down at critical 
moments. iTie Privy Council cannot be free 
frcsn the limitations of all human institutions 
which are good enough only for normal conditions. 
The consequences of a decision favourable bo the 
people would *have exposed the Indian Govern- 
ment to indescribable discredit from which it 
would have been difficult to free itself for a 
generation. , 

Its poetical 'significance can be gauged from 
the fact that, as soon as the news was received in 
Lahore* ail the preparations that were made to 
accord a fitting welcome to Lala Lajpatc&i were 
immediately cancelled and the capital of ftie 
Punjab was reported to be in deep mourning. 
Deeper discredit, therefore, now attaches to. the 
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Government by reason of theC judgment-, because 
rightly or wrongly the popular opinion will be 
that there is no justiee under the British consti- 
tution when large political or racial considerations 
are involved. 

There is* only one way to avoid the catastrophe, 
The human and especially the Indian mind quickly 
responds to generosity. I hope that without the 
necessity of an agitation or petitions the Punjab 
Government or the Central Government will 1 
immediately cancel /.he death sentences and if at 
all possible, simultaneously set the appellants free. 

This is required by two considerations eaoh 
equally important. The first is that of restoring 
public confidence which I have already mentioned. 
The second is fulfilment of the Royal Proclama- 
tion to the letter. That great political document 
orders the release of all the political offenders who 
may not by their release prove a danger to 
society. No one can possibly suggest that the 
twenty- one appellants will, if they are set free, 
in any shape hr form constitute a danger to 
society. They never had committed any crimes 
before. Most of them were regarded as respecta- 
ble and orderly citizens. They were not known 
to belong to any revolutionary society. If they 
committed any crimes at all, they were committed 
only under the impulse of the moment and under 
what to them was to grave provocation. More- 
over the public believe that the majority of the 
■ convictions by the Martial Law Tribunals were 
unsupported by any good evidence. I, therefore, 
hop ) that the Government, which have so far 
been doing well in discharging political offenders 
even when they were caught in the act, will not 
hesitate to release these. appellants and thus eain 
the goodwill of the whole of India. It is an act 
of generosity done in the hour of triumph which 
is the most effective. And in the popular opinion 
this dismissal of the appeal has been regarded as 
a triumph for the Government. 

I would respectfully plead with the Punjab 
friends not to lose heart. We must calmly pre- 
. pare ourselves for the worst. If the convictions 
are good, if the men convicted have bepn guilty 
of murders or incitements to murder^why should 
they escape^punishment ? If they have not com- 
mitted these crimes as yre believe f mosfc at least 
have not, why should we escape the usual fate of 
all who are trying to rise A step higher. * Why 
should wp fear the sacrifice if we would rise. No 
nations have ever risen without sacrifice and 
sacrifice can only be spoken of in connection with 

innocence and not with crime. 

* 
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iv THE WORKING OF THE REFORMS 

T HE working of the Reforms, all have agreed, 
requires & eo-operrtiqp between Government 
and the people. But the preparation for 
these Reforms needs a greater co-operation among 
the people themselves. < Before the Reforms come 
into actual operation, rules h&yeto be made under 
no fewer than seventeen sections of the Bill. 
The whole burden of this preparation appears to 
have been put by the Joint Committee on the 
Viceroy and his colleagues, but there is no doubt 
that the Government of India will sfyire this 
responsibility with the people. Several commit- 
tees will have to be appointed. Among the ques- 
tions before these committees, the question of 
.representation in its various aspects is expected 
to be the most controversial. Increase of rural 
as compared with urban representation in the 
council, provision for representation 'of the urban 
wage- earning class, additional representation of 
the depressed classes, reservation of a proportion 
of seats for the non- Brahmans of Madras and the 
Mahrattas of Bombay, conditions of the franchise 
for women Where it is adopted by local legisla- 
tures h revision of landholders* representation and 
revision of European representation in Bengal — 
tins list of the various aspects indicates tbe forms 
that the controversy may take. We may find 
controversies between provinces, classes, commu- 
nities a*ad sexes. • 

One of these controversies is already raised in 
Madras. The non-Brahmins have refused to be 
satisfied with ,the various proposals of percentage 
.for them. We are not here dealing -with any 
particulars of these proposals. We only wish to 
suggest opr solution of the question of represen- 
tation in general. The representation of Maho- 
medans in the Dacca University is another ques- 
tion of the same sort before us. These and the 
like questions are sure to arise on account of the 
self-consciousness arising in the various classes* 
and communities of the nation. To shape this 
self consciousness properly in the interests of the 
nation is a great responsibility, on our leaders 
from more enlightened castes and provinces* 
This responsibility lies in creating in tbe newly 
awakening parts of the country, a true spirit of 
co operation and, to create such a genuine co-oper- 
ation, leader* coming from the more enlightened 
.sections have eve? to return trust for distrust. 
This liberal statesmanship undenting this Tibbie 
policy repays for all tbe sacrifice ( .that it demands 
in its initial stages. Any other policy will multi- 
ply the intricacies of the prqblem. 
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0 one will deny tkat the Reforms ‘have 
ushered iu a new era in the history of our 
country and if it is still necessary to 
refer .to the past, if is not with a view 
to rake up old sores but to draw attention to the 
legacy to which the Reforms have succeeded — a 
legacy which so largely reflects on the ability of the 
Liberals or Moderates, as they used to call them- 
selves, to play their legitimate part in the 
uplifting of India and might detract, for 
the time being, from the chances they should 
otherwise have had of realising the fruits of 
Mioir labour The Indian National Congress had 
made itself hoarse over the demand it used to 
express in various forms and in various directions 
on behalf of educated Indians, that the wishes of 
the people should be moro and more rfispectfed 
■in the government of the country. Nothing 
substantial came until Lord Morley appeared 
on the scene and give us the Motley- Minto 
Reforms. Conceived in the most laudable spirit, 
launched under the most favourable auspices, 
these reforms failed to "achieve the end to which 
they were designed, because the bureaucracy 
nullified their value and efficacy by the rules it 
took upon itself to frame ; and the Extremists 
did nut hesitate to impress upon the people their 
claim to an accurate forecast of thb hollowneSs ef • 
the reforms in marked contrast to the optimism 
of the. e who*had enthusiastically welcomed them. 
Then by a series of administrative^ and other 
h loaders, the Bureaucracy continued to forfeit 
tic support of the people; those who tried to 
caution the authorities were branded as (Jisloyal 
■truf anti- British, those who opposed thefh were 
regarded as anarchists, and the position of the 
Moderates grew more and more diHicult when 
blind suppqjt of the Government came to be ( 
syrfbnymous with loyalty and educated Indians 
came to be treated as the enemies of British rule 
in India. "Disappointment followed disappoint- 
ment, distrust of the people by the Government 
wasf reciprocated with greater distrust of the 
Government by the people, and bitterness grew 
from bad to worse. No wonder, in this atmos- 
pheieof mutual distrust and bitterness, Indian 
politics degenerated into vituperation eynd abuse 
of the Government and its agents. t The British 
people tind Parliament were far too absorbed in 
their own domestic affairs to pay much heed to 
India and confidence in ‘the British sense of 
justice and fair play began to give place to. a 


feeling of desperatftm that no appeal lay to the 
real rulers of* India — the British electors. This 
was indeed a very trying time for the ^derates. 

THE DIFFICULTIES BEFORE THE LIBERALS . 

Luckily,* Lord Hardipge was at the helm of 
Indian affairs when the war broke out and he at 
once seized the right psychological moment to 
gfrve a practical proof of India’s loyalty which 
eventually made the average ^Britisher realise 
the true importance of India 'as a unit in the 
British Empire. Indian politicians gave the 
Government* their entire support and India’s 
share in the great struggle called forth glowing 
• panegyrics from British statesmen which roused 
the imagination of the more sobni section of the 
Indian public and began to revive their declining 
faith, in ‘spite of the pervading gloom of the 
moment, in the prospects of a brighter dawn 
for India. But here, again, the procasti nation 
and delay which preceded the grant of the 
reforms deprived th^m of their charm to the man 
in the street, and when the Reforms actually 
came the " lacerated heart ” of the Punjab was 
f looming much too larger in the public eye, almost 
to the exclusion of everything else. The leforms 
evoked no enthusiasm at thO meeting of the 
Indian National Congress, now an out and-out 
Extremist organisation, and this omission along 
with the other proceedings of that body gives some 
indent of the present political temperature which 
is still highland some idea of the present political 
, atmosphere whic|j is still disturbed. Anything 
in the nature of an analysis of the situation with 
a view to apportion blame to this or that agency, 
or to defend the bureaucracy or the people will 
be useless. • Suffice it to say, that these are the 
conditions under which the Liberals are to start 
on the road to responsible government, and the 
task before them is one of unparallelled difficulty, 
having regard to the obstacles they have to 
overcome. 

•THEIR CAPACITY 

They have^to wipe out the v ?fest which was not 
of their making, and the course of true patriotism 
demands that they should set out to do go, with 
courage and magnanimity, realising that on the 
extent to which they can create a healthy atmos- 
phere wiH depend thd future progress of their 
country and the suitability of the E»^st to 
democratic forms of Government. But, if it would 
be futile to hope to give the country the light 
lead without taking into account the lingering 
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bitterness in the public *mind, it would be 
criminal to pander too much to its sensitiveness. 
In this connection, however, it is interesting to 
compare the proceedings of the* Congress at 
Amritsar and the Moderates’ Conference in 
Calcutta* and to notice the growing sense of 
responsibility in the Liberals which augurs well 
for the future and which marks them out afe the 
party which is more likely to lead the country to 
its goal. The Congress sat for six long days 
condemning the regrettable incidents in the 
Punjab and thofifer responsible for them, in belittl- 
ing the Reforms and preaching the value of 
obstruction as a means of improving them, and 
ended by omitting even to refer to the amend- 
ment of the Arms Act for which it had fought 
all its life. The Moderates’ Conference in about 
half that length of time condemned all that 
called for condemnation, welcomed the ^Reforms 
and undertook to make them a success, suggested 
safeguards against the repetition of the Punjab 
atrocities and laid down a comprehensive 
programme fbr the guidance of the Liberals in the 
respective spheres of their work in the interests 
of the country. The Moderates’ Conference, in 
the resolutions it passed, displayed a highly 
practical bent of mind, shrewd commonsense, 
moderation, judgment, perception of the country’s 
needs and a real desire to help the country 
forward. The Congress, on the other hand, 
revealed a sullen sulky mood, and, influenced 
solely by the events in the Punjab and a perverse 
interpretation of the Government of India Act, it 
refused to consider anything else. # If the 
Moderates* Conference was more 'business-like the 
Congress was more sentimental, highly sensitive, 
equally imaginative and inconceivably indifferent 
* to contemporary history and outlook on the 
future. Passing popularity is not an asset and 
the Liberals have done well t <T recognise that 
abiding influence on public opinion will, be 
acquired by real work and not by an appeal to 
passions. After all, when the voters learn the 
value of their votes, they will* judge political 
leaders not by thqjr professions but by their 
actions They will jutige then — mj;h& cold light 
of reason in proportion to what they do for the 
people rather than the length of their speeches 
and their capacity for vilification. c 

THB2R CREED. * « 

Ever} more valuable than the programme of the 
Liberal Party has been— what may be described as 
— its creed. In one of their resolutions they have 
said 14 The Liberal Party of India will work for. 


the success of the constitutional reforms by 
following a policy of co-operation, and of promot 
ing good understanding among the different 
communities and interests in the country.” 

No higher ideal could be adopted by any party 
and the Liberals will stand or fall by the manner 
in which they follow this ideal, In pursuance of 
the policy just quoted, Mr. Surendranath 

Banerjea has already made a stirring appeal to 
the European community and it is gratifying to 
note the response which has been made to it. In 
the way the Liberals have dealt with the situation 
in the Punjab they have shown that they do not 
yield to the Extremists in resenting a national 
wrong. In the terms in which they have invited 
> * the Oivil Services to co-operate with them they 
have shown sagacity and judgment which have 
been handsomely acknowledged by the representa- 
tives of. those services. In the resolution in 
which they haVe extended their sympathy to the 
Mahomedans over the Caliphate question they 
have shown a catholicity of spirit which is bound 
to commend itself to all fair-minded persons and 
to disappoint all enemies of Indian progress. 

\ A AVARtflNG. 

4 All this points to the growing fitness of the 
Liberals for the task which has devolved on them. 
But it also calls for a note of warning. The 
Liberal party will need resourcefulness, courage 
•and tfh active, atid vigilant organisation. It will 
have to keep abreast of the times and, in order 
that it may steer the bark it has .taken in its 
charge with safety, it will have to watch changes 
, in the weather and adapt its sails according to 
the needs of the movement. Such a change has 
already occurred in one direction, but the Liberals 
have nek; apparently taken note of it. Since they 
met in Calcutta the Caliphate question has been 
agitating the public mind and also that of the 
•Government, and the Liberals stand jn need of 
defining their position more precisely. Tfie 
deputation which waited upon the Viceroy made 
an appeal to His Excellency and in regard to it 
he observed 44 The contention, however, which you 
urge in your address that Turkey should preserve 
in full the integrity, sovereignty and dominions 
which she possessed before the war is one which I 
fear we cannot reasonably hope will be 
recognised f by the Allied Powers in Conference,” 
The deputation subsequently issued a statement 
expressing its dissatisfaction ,wifh the Viceroy’s 
reply and embodying the absolute minimum 
which would satisfy Muslim sentiment. A small 
— deputation has already sailed for England and 
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may possibly visit America in order to state the 
Muslim ~ case and to agitate for its success. 
Caliphate Conferences have been held in Calcutta, 
Bombay and other places. No ofuStent with in- 
sisting on the fulfilment of the pledges given in 
this behalf by Mr. Lloyed George, Lord Hardinge 
and other British Statesmah— in which the whole 
o£ India has been and still is ready and willing to 
support the Mahomedans, these conferences have 
proclaimed the need fdr the observance of a day 
of Hartal, and have urged the desirability of boy- 
cotting all association with Government. They 
have gone riven further and invited holders of 
titles to renounce their titles and threatened to 
withdraw loyalty and allegiance from the British 
Crown if Muslim demands are not met in their 
entirety. This, it must be said in # all seriousness, 
is like playing with wild fire. And, while admit- 
ting that the situation has been rather complicated 
by the •highly provocative attitude rtiat tvas 
recently taken up by Lord Robert Cecil and his 
friends in the course of the Turkish debate in 
the House of Commons, the steps contemplated 
by the Mahomedans seem to bo hard I y # warranted, 
having regard to the dangers they involve, 
by the unmistakable^ tesms in which •the 
Prime Minister and Mr Bonar Law have con-# 
demited the anti-Turk Propoganda and reiterat- 
od their assurance to respect Muslim sentiment 
and' their determination to fulfil their pledges. 
The question, therefore, naturall/ arises as tR how* 
Fard.he Liberals are prepared to indentify them 
selve ; with* their Mahomedan brethren in the 
event, of a not unlikly disappointment and the 
co’.hequent* probability of some Mahomedans » 
"d tempting to carry out the resolutions threaten- 
ing passive resistance, enjoining the observance 
of *h9jrtal and demanding boycott of the fiovern- 
nient. Mahomedans are also, not unlikely, to 
start a more serious agitation in India to 
support ojie in England. The question is • 

n<ft easy to answer and no individual need 
take it upon himself to answer it without care- 
fully considering the issues it involves. The 
introduction of Satyagraha in an agitation 

dieted against a purely political measure proved 
so disastrous last year that one can ill afford to 
minimise the gravity of exciting religious feelings 
in a very large section of Indians, viz , the 
Mahomedans and give it the support of an 
agitation bf the fast of the country. Then, the 
forces* of Bolshevist^ are playing havoc in Russia, 
Central Asia is disturbed, and a Pan- Islamic 
party has grown there which is in league with 
the Bolshevists ; and^ if they are assured of 


serious discontent iif the Indian* Muslims they 
may make attempts to endanger the peace and 
security ef India by an attack from across our 
borders. Through decades of internal peace and 
security we have managed to prepare ourselves for 
the reforms which we have gained *tfnder the 
Government of India Act of 1919. Will it be 
right to endanger then? by ferment within and 
invasion "from without ? On the attitude the 
Liberals finally adopt, not only the success of the 
reforms, but also our domestic peace and 
happiness may depend. The Caliphate question 
is primarily a religious matter for the Maho- 
medans and secondarily a political matter for 
India as a whole. In a spirit of compromise 
India has given its wholehearted support to the 
Mahomedans and maie the matter one affecting 
all Indians alike. Thus the Government have 
been enabled to press the just claims of the 
Mahomedans on His Majesty’s Government and, 
as far as <jne can see, the latter are pressirg them 
on the Peace Conference. Where, then, is the 
occasion for impatience ? Where, again, is there 
a need for starting # an untimely agitation which 
will also be premature, an^ possibly dangerous? 

A compromise is a mutual ngreement in which 
each party has to surrender something. Non- 
Mu“lim India has done its p»rt if we judge the 
Indian attitude towards the Caliphate and apply 
this test to it. But may one ask what the 
Mahomedans, in their turn, propose to surrender ? 
Will it be too much to ask them, in the interests 
of t*he country, to refrain from agitation and to 
suspend bheir verdict until the history of the 
negotiations is more definitely known ? The 
British Government is not the only power at. the 
Peace Conference and nothing definite is known 
on which one can, with any sense of justice, bear 
any accusations against His Mnjest/s Govern- 
ment or the Government of India. Also, the 
British Commonwealth is not a Hindu power, nor 
a Muslim power, nor a Christian power, but 
depends for its existence on mutual tolerance, 
respect and community of ideals; and the futuie 
of India depeijds upon the ideas of liberty and 
justice for *^ll. An agitatiep/over the Caliphate 
question may well be Aiisunder stood ns over- 
stepping the bourfds of justice and as illustrating 
an idea of the, dominance of Mahomedans over 
all other communities. Such an impulsion will 
only injure ^he cause we haVe at heart by aliena- 
ting British sympathy. * We have reason and 
justice on our side and by moderation shall we 
retain the sympathy of a people who, as the last 
war has shown us, will not be bullied, 
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aJaE cordially welcome Lala Lajpat Rai back ' 
111 to India after six years of enforced 
eorile in foreign countries. Mr. Laj- * 
pat Rai has for over two decades been a 
leading public man in < this country, keenly 
interested in education, and social and 


religious reform. He accompanied the late Mr. 
Gokhale on deputation to England in 1905. He 
led the Arya Simkj Movement in the Punjab and 
was prominently connected with the political and 



LALA LAJPAT RAI. 

agrarian agitation in the Province. The story of 
his deportation is stilWresh in our tftinds. The 
late Mr Gokhale spoke in high terms of his pat- 
riotism, Itis courage and his integrity. But the 
Lala’s independence rouged the ire* of the Bureau- 
cracy in India and though his loyalty to the Bri- 
tish Raj was above boagd he was denied *his right 
to retdrn home during the years of the war. We 
rejoice that the gracious Royal Proclamation has 
made it possible for the good Lala to resume his 
pldce in. the public life or India. 


Though Mr*. Lajpat R v was in foreign landt 
the thought of India was uppermost in his mird 
We have in these pages recorded now and thei 
his activities ip England and America r and we hav< 
had occasion to review some of his importan 
publications. An observant critic of men an< 
things, be has studied the institutions of the Wes 
with a view to adapt them to the conditions o 
India and he has voiced the surging aspirations o 
India in his innumerable Articles and pAmphlet 
published in the United States. Over a milliot 
statements in the form of letters and pamphlet; 
on Indian affairs, we are told, have been publihhe( 
and circulated in America under the immediate 
direction of the Lain. His Young India is widely 
circulated there nnd he Ijas kept an organisatior 
calfed thfc India Bureau for the dissemination o' 
correct information regarding India and th< 
the Indian people. Thus Mr. Rai has been bus} 
promoting the interests of India in the west. 

Mr Ru ikeeps an open mind regarding the par 
tie,s in Inlia. When, on February 20, he arrived 
in Bombay, he was receive*!] with ovation by al 
parties and communities. In fact, wherever hr 
went, he was the recipient of a generous meed oi 
tribute to his talents and his services. Jn Bom- 
bay, gave an eloquent message to the young 
^nen of India exporting them to tread the path ol 
virtue and obedience and self descipline, to pro 
mote Hindu Muslim Unity and to harve faith in 
their capacity to rise £o their full height. Presiding 
over a great meeting in Lahore when the Hon, 
Mr. Sastri spoke on the Reforms, the Lala modestly 
said thnjt his opinions on current political pupa- 
tions oould only be tentative and as vet by no 
means definite or final. He however told a repre- 
sentative of the Tribune : — 

“I will advi o the country, to f use every 
opportunity given by the Act in the right spirit. 
We should do nothing to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, but we slnll show no weakness in resisting 
all attempts to take away what has been given 
and in demanding what has not been giveta.” 
On the declaration of rights, he said : 

" To be frank, I do not attach very great im- 
portance to a mere ‘ declaration of rights, 1 without 
the power to ensure that the Government does not 
infringe those rights. A ‘ declaration of rights ’ 
must necessarily imply the right of the people to 
choose their own Government. Without the, 
latter, the former is a mere skeleton without 
soul.” 
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SIR V. BHASHYAM IYENGAR . 

BY 

' Mr. K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI, b.a., b.l. 


Introduction. 

I N his Convocation Address to the gradu- 
ates 6f the Madras University on 28th 
March, 1893, Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar (then 
the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur V. Bhashyam 

Iyengar) said : 

In conclusion, whatever your task in life, let your 
motto be ‘be just and fear not.’ AH of you cannot 



he equally learned or equally fortunate, but there is 
nothing to prevent all being equally honest and 
attentive to duty. 1 Knowledge is a steep which few 
ca n climb. But duty is a path which all may tread.* 

These words form ‘ the real key to the man’s 
character,’ Fearless devotion to duty was the 
keynote of his long and honourable life. 

• HIS LIFE , 

Sir V.* Bhashyam Iyengar # was born in 
•January L844 and belonged* to the well- 

• * Condensed from a Sketfch prepared for the Emi- 

nent Indians Series published by G. A. Natesan & Co , 
Madras. , 


known Vembakam family which has contri- 
buted so largely to the efficient and# valuable 
service of the public and the State. After a 
distinguished college Career and a period of 
Government service as Registrar, he appeared 
for the B. L. Degree examination of the 
Madras University and took Jhe first place in 
the first class. In 1872 he joined the bar 
and made his mark in the new •line almost 
immediately after he entered it. He was the 
apprentice, and, afterwards, the junior of 
Mr. F. O. Sullivan, a former Advocate- 
General. Mr. Sullivan was very much 
struck \yith the remarkable legal erudition 
and subtlety of Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar 
and predicted that one day he would become 
the Advocate-General. In a very short time 
Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar camG to the top 
of the profession and his income distanced 
all competition during many years. At a 
comparatively early period of his career he 
was appointed as a member of the Madras 
Legislative Council by the Madras Govern- 
ment and much of the provincial legislation 
bears-the impress of his mind. In the Legis- 
lative Council he was often required to draft 
bills, and those who know the work done by 
him there* bear testimony to his supreme skill 
as a draftsman of legislative enactments. I 
may refer to his Hindu Gains of Learnings 
Bill which however did not become law. 
He madfc the discovery that a Vakil was 
duly qualified to be an Advocate- General, 
and an appreciative government, recognising 
his*superior talent and merit, conferred the 
Advocate-Generalship upon him. 

He opened the Gopala Row Library at 
Kumbakonarn on 6th Mpy 1895. He was 
the first taember of tiie Indian Bar to 
receive the distinction of knighthood. He 
was appointed to act as a judge of the 
Madras High*Court on 8th March 1901 and 
he became* a* permanent judge on 1st August 
1 90 1. He accepted 4he office at. great 
pecuniary sacrifice. He entirely fulfilled tfie 
expectations of all by the learning and impar- 
tiality and independence which characterised 
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his judgment/ during the ^period of two years 
and nine months when he was on the 
bench- In January 1904, he resumed his 
practice at the bar. In November 1908 he 
Was arguing on a Monday a heavy appeal 
before th€ Chief Justice Sir Arnold White and 
Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim when, as he was 
returning during the mid-day adjournment, he 
fell down unconscious, and had to be carried 
to his chamber. He lingered for twp days 
and at 7 p. m.non 1 8th November 1908 the 
great career was fclosed by death. 

HIS TRAITS 

In personal life he was simple, unaffected 
and courteous. His tall figure dressed in a 
garment reaching to the feet could often be 
seen in the Lu z in the mornings in the course 
of his morning walks which he used to take 
regularly. Though he was reserved by 
nature and was a man of few words and few 
friends, he had an open ear Jo all that went on 
about him and his attachments were fast and 
warm. In the domestic circle and in the 
wider circle of relations, he was an ideal man. 
He did not take any prominent part in the 
social or political movements of the day, 
cither on the one side or on the other, 
because his nature was one of singular 
balance and he had hence the merits as 
well as the defects of that rare quality. . 

As a lawyer be was without a rival in his 
day for learning and sublety and a*are gift 
of lucid, accurate and exhaustive statement 
of propositions of law. He was not a 
brilliant forensic orator and advocate but he 
was a profound lawyer and jurist. He could 
prick the bubble of a glittering but unsub- 
stantial legal argument in no time and he was 
always dreaded by his brethren at the bar on 
this account. Though he had^not a prepos- 
sessing delivery oc^manner or the charm of 
style, his subtlety of intellect and* power of 
analysis, and his cogency of reasoning and 
precision of language ^enforced and secured 
attention and admiration. T*he writer of 
this sketch had many occasions to work as his 
Junior »af ter his retirement from the High 
Court Bench and to know the mental grasp 
pf that remarkable personality. During the 


course of his career as a Junior lawyer 
practising in the High Court, he has listened 
with fascinated admiration to Sir Bhashyams 
subtle argurritfnts developing legal principles 
from their bases through all ramifications and 
compelling conviction by the clarity of his 
presentation. The < 3 ays of such advocacy are 
now gone, The growing weight of authorities 
is banishing, if it has not already banished, the 
mental alertness and the clear-thinking logical 
presentation of legal principles which 
are after all the real distinctions and pleasures 
of a life devoted to the study and practice of 
the science of law. Another peculiar charac- 
teristic of his advocacy was his cultivation of 
an accurate and capacious memory. He never 
used to make notes a id would and could 
cai;ry everything in that large head of his. 
He used to argue big and complicated cases 
without a single scrap of note in his hand, 
and without losing the thread of his argument. 
His habit of mental concentration enabled 
him to think amidst distractions. Taken all 
in 'all, we shall not have' his like as a lawyer 
t»for £ long time to come. 

As a judge, he came always fully prepared 
and yet ready to be convinced. Hence it 
jivas -a pleasure to argue before him if an 
advocate W,»s well-prepared. But if he was 
ill-prepared or was careless or inaccurate in 
expression, ( woe unto him. Once Sir Bhash- 
yam admonished a senior Vakil saying that 
reading was not pleading. He raised the 
standard of advocacy by his own adoption pf 
a high standard of work. Though some of 
his legal opinions have been upset by’ his 
successors, yet he settled the law in an incon- 
trovertible manner upon many points anti 
even his obiter dicta showered liberally in 
his judgments are even to-day accepted as 
valuable guides amidst the increasing compli- 
cations and labyrinths of Indian law. » 

TRIBUTES TO HIS CAPACITY AND 
CHARACTER 

Mr. P. S. Sivaswami Iyer (now Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Iyef), who was theft the Advocate- 
General, communicated to„the High Court 
the news of Sir V. . Bhashyam Iyengar’s 
death in a speech full of feeling and dignified 
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description of Sir Bhashyam ’s greatness as a 
lawyer and as a judge. He said : 

One had only to listen to him f&r some nSinutes 
to feel the fascination of that masterly intellect 
growing on one. It was a privilege and a feast of 
intellect to hear him uhravel the facts of a com- 
plicated caste or expound a difficult question of law. 
The dry, clear light of his intellect illuminated every 
nook and corner of the subject, however obscure. As an 
advocate, the characteristics which distinguished him 
were his thoroughness, his wary circumspection, the 
studied presentation of his cases, his readiness of 
resources, his ability to pounce upon the weak 
points of his adversary’s caso, his tact and his 

successful management of the judges As 

a judge he displayed a remarkable fearlessness and 
independence. He carefully studied every case, as 
he was wont to do at the Bar, and his great acumen, 
width of grasp and mastery of legal principles enablod ' 
him to get through his work with great rapidity. He 
had an unerring legal instinct which led him to the 
correct solution. He was never technical, except for 
the purpose of defeating «i technicality, an3 was* no 
respecter of precedents which were not supported by 
principles, and he never shrank from the task of 
laying down general principles. His judgments were 
and will be admired throughout India as models of 
dose re soiling, discursive examination of the 
subjects, elaborate research and precision of 

language My Loyds, the debt owqjfby 

the Vakils to him is immense. No one has done more 
than Sir Bhashyam to raise the position and prestige 
of the Vakils.” 

HIS JUDGMENTS 

f shall refer here to a few of his learned 
and valuable judgments upon points of 
general interest. Though some of his opinions 
In w been modified or departed from in the 
course of fhc subsequent development of the • 
law, yet his judgments are universally 
recognised as storehouses of sound legal 
opinions on many matters connected with 
Indian law. 

In regard to Hindu law, I may refer to # 
tfcc well-known case of Sndarsanam Maistri 
r. Narashimhulu Maistri . (I.L.R. 25 Mad- 

ras 1 49)’ in which he discussed the origin and 
nature of the Mitakshara doctrine of joint 
family property. In I. L. R. 25 Madras 351 
he held that, as the widow’s absolute power 
of disposition over the income derived from 
the widow’s estate is now fully recognised, she 
will be presumed, in the absence ofan indica- 
tion. of her intention to thfe contrary, to 
retain the same control over the investment 
* of such income. # in I.L.R. 25 Madras 690, 
he discusses fully an<J elaborately the rights 


of a purchaser from a member of an undivided 
Hindu fcynily. In I.L.R. 26 Madras 133 he 
decided that lameness which is not congenital 
is no bar to the right of inheritance which a 
member of an undivided Hindu* family 
ordinarily possesses. In I.L.R. 27 Madras 13, 
he held {Jiat there is *no text of Hindu law 
under which an illegitimate son of a Hindu, 
by a ^° man who is not a Hindu, can claim 
maintenance. In I.L.R. 2f Madras 32, -he 
decided that an illegitimate member of a 
family, who is not entitled to inherit, can be 
allowed only a compassionate rate of 
maintenance and cannot claim maintenance 
on the same principles and on the same 
scale as disqualified heirs and females who 
have become members of the family by 
marriage ; that the presumption as to 
paternity in section 1 1 2 of the Indian 
Evidence Act only arises in connection with 
the offspring of a .married couple ; and that a 
person claiming as an illegitimate son must 
establish his alleged paternity in the sam: 
way as any other disputed question of 
relationship is established. In I.L.R. 27 
Madras 243 he held that, independently of 
the debt arising from the original transaction, 
the decree against a Hindu father, by its own 
force, created a debt as against him which his 
sons, according to the Hindu law, were 
under a pious gbligation to discharge', unless 
they showed that the debt was illegal or 
immoral. In I.L.R. 27 Madras 326 he held 
that there was no # distinction between a 
mortgage for an antecedent debt and a mort- 
gage given foi*a debt then incurred. 

Among his noteworthy decisions bearing on 
procedure, evidence and limitation, I may 
refer here to the decision in I.L.R. 25 
Madras 300 where he held that where a suit 
for redemption has begi f instituted and a 
decree for redemption has been passed there- 
in, but not exeguted, a second suit for*rcdemp- 
tion is not maintainable for the redemption of 
the saipe # mortgage, Iq I.L.R. 26 Madras 
760 he dealt exhaustiyclly with the law of 
rex judicata. In I.L.R., Madras 377, he 
held that, where a court finds that a next 
friend does not do his duty properly, it is .its 
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duty not to permit him to prejudice the 
interests of the minor, but to acjjourn^he 
suit in order that some one interested in the 
minor may ‘apply on his behalf for the 
removal «of the next friend and for the 
appointment of a new next friend, or in order 
that the minor plairfciff himself may, on 
coming of age, elect to proceed with the suit, 
or withdraw from it. In I.L.R. 25 Madras 
7 be held that pral evidence and evidence 
of conduct to show that a sale was only a 
mortgage was not admissible under section 
92 of the Indian Evidence Act. In I.L.R. 26 
Madras 91 he held that time runs for 
execution only from the date of the decree on 
appeal. In I.L.R. 27 Madras 192 he dealt 
with the nature of acquisitive and extinctive 
prescription as between two branches of 
trustees. • 

I shall now refer briefly to a few other 
decisions bearing upon miscellaneous matters. 
In I.L.R. Madras 421 he has discussed in 
a learned elaborate manner the meaning of 
agriculture . In I.L.R. 25 Madras 183 he 
held that in a case of insurance the warranty 
by the assured operated as a condition prece- 
dent to the attaching of any risk under the 
policy that every statement and allegation 
contained in the declaration was substantially 
and in fact true, and that the question for 'the 
Court to consider was not the f materiality or 
otherwise of that statement, but €ts truth. 
In I.L.R. 26 Madras 514 he held that posses- 
sion is, under the Indian, as under the 
English law, good title against all but the 
true owner. In I.L.R. 27 Madras 28 he held 
that, though a vendor’s right to sue for the 
purchase money may be barred, he can 
retain possession till the buyer pays the price, 
because his lien is not extinguished under 
section 28 of the ^imitation Act. In I.L.R. 
27 Madras 2ii he* , held thpi fhe rfiaxim 
<r quicquid inavdijicatur solo solo cedit ” 
does not generally appjy in India and that a 
tenant who erects a building on land let to 
him can only remove the'building £fnd t ' cannot 
claim compensation fefir it on eviction by the 
landlord. 

I shall now make a fuller reference to his 
great judgments on a few matters of general 


public importance and interest. In I.L.R. 25 
Madras 635 he held that, when a street is 
vested in a Municipal Council, such vesting 
does not transfer to the Municipal authority 
the rights of the owner in the site or soil ovc r 
which the street exists; that it does not. own 
the soil from the centre of the earth usque ad 
coelm , but has the exclusive right to 
manage and control the ' surface of the soil 
and so much of the soil below and space 
above the surface as is necessary to enable it 
to adequately maintain the street as a street ; 
and that it has also a certain property in the 
soil of the street which would enable it as 

1 owner to bring a possessory suit against 
trespassers. 

In I.L,R. 26 Madras 268 he held that the 
Civil Courts have Jurisdiction to determine 
whether a grant of land, alleged to have 
been made by an officer on behalf of the 
Crown, is binding on the Crown or persons 
claiming 'under it subsequent to the grant ; 
an'cj, that the mere tact that the alleged grant 

• purports to have been made under the darlcast 
rules does not affect that jurisdiction. He 
held further in that case that a grant which 
purports to have been made under .the 
•darkast rules by an officer empowered by 
Govt, to make it is a grant made by a person 
authorized in that behalf and has the validity 
of a grant fnadc by the Governor-in-Council 
and that such a~ officer is an agent generally 
or. specially appointed in that behalf, and his 
aqts, if ^within the scope of his authority, afe 
as binding on the Crown as if they had been 
done by the Governor-in-Council. 

* Another equally well-known ard learned 
decision is I.L.R. 26 Madras 339 about the 
enfranchisement of service inams. fie held 
that, when a personal inam is enfranchised by 
the imposition of a quit-rent, the resumption 
by Government simply consists of so much bf 
the assessment or melvairam as is equal to the 
quit-rent, neither the land nor the assessment 
in excess# of the quit-rent being Resumed ; 

, that the enfranchisement of a service inam 
does not operate as a resumption and fresh 
grant by Government . subject , to the payment 
Cf a quit-rent, any more than it is so in the 
Case of the enfranchisement of a personal 
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inam ; that it stands on the same footing so 
far as the family in which the village office is 
hereditary is concerned ; and that* the 
enfranchisement only converts the inam 
property into ordinary property. * 

In I.L.R. 26 Madras 554 he laid down the 
law as to processions or\ the highway with 
Ins usual learning and completeness. He 
held that no assembly can be “ lawfully 
engaged” (within the meaning of section 296 
of tlie Indian Penal Code) on a highway, 
unless it be established or can be reasonably 
presumed that the dedication of the highway 
was subject to the user, and that the user of 
a highway as a place of worship is not the 
legitimate user of it as a highway. 

This view of the law was no doubt not 
uphold *aftcr the Privy Council decision in 
I.L.R. 30 Madras 185 but every one 
can realise that there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of the view. 

I11 I. jlw. R. 27 Madras 386, (Ffill Bench) 
he held that penal assessment could nol/be 
collected as land revenue. He says at page* 

: 

“The right of Government to assesB land to land 
revenue and to vary such assessment from time to 
lime is not a right created or conferred by anj sta* 
tut.fi, but, as stated in my judgment in Bell u. Munici- 
jml ( r ; nnmissiimers for the City of Madras , is a prero- 
gative of th» Crown according to the ancient and 
common law of India. The prerogative /ight consists 
m thatjtho Crown can by an Executive act do- # 
U «‘mine and fix the ‘ Rajahhagam ' or king’s share in 
I ne produce of land and vary such share from time to 
This necessarily implies and pre-supp^ses that 
the oc c upant of the land has an interest in the land 
and j.s entitled to the occupant’s or ryot’s share of the 
produce as distinguished from the king's share. The 
same idea is often expressed in the words that the 
Crown is entitled to the melwaram in the land and* 
tne ryot to the Kudiwaram. It therefore necessarily 
follows that the Crown cannot impose land revenue 
upon lands in which, according to its own case, the 
person in occupancy has no title or interest or Kudi- 
waram right.” 

•In regard to the criminal law he laid down 
clearly in I. L. R. f 26 , Madras 198 that, un- 
less there is sufficient prima facie evidence 
and a reasonable probability of conviction, 
the Court’givingjbe sanction or upholding it 
will not be.propefly exercising the discretion 
vested in it by l^w. -IJe says at page 1 17 : 

“ The according of sanotion or upholding the same 
when a sufficient prima fpcie is not made out will, in 


3 . _ 

tho majority of cases, limply lead to waste of public 
time and subject the person against whom the sano- 
tion is given to serious annoyance and expense which 
he oan in no way be compensated for even though he 
be honourably ^acquitted.” 

In the famous Ranga Rcddi case reported 
in I. L. R., 24, Madras 523, he macle strong 
remarks at page 54^ about the sending of 
anonymous or pseudonymous communica- 
tions to judges pending trials by them. He 
said : • 

“ Tho authors of these three letters, whoever they 
may be, have committed a grave oontempt of court in 
sending by public post private communications to a 
judge of this court with the sole and deliberate object 
and set purpose of influencing his decision in a judi- 
cial matter of the highest importance to the public. 
These persons and others similarly disposed to tamper 
with justice ought to know that it is a high contempt 
of court to communicate with or seek iu any way to 
influence a judge upon the subject of any judicial 
matter wliich ho has to determine, and that a Char* 
tered High Court in India is a Superior Court of Re- 
cord wbiol? can summarily deal with contempts of 
Court though the came be committed otherwise than 
in facte curiae , which has the power to punish the 
offender by commitment in a summary way, a power 
which no doubt will be sparingly used hi* will certain- 
ly be used when there is the 4 pressure of public neces- 
sity,’ and even then not to vindicate tho dignity of the 
Court but in the interests of justice and in view to 
repress tampering with justice.” 

IIIS VIEWS ON EDUCATION 

In his excellent convocation address he de- 
precated the commercial conception of educa- 
tion and pleaded for a loftier conception of 
the* scope and function of education in life. 
He said No system of national culture in 
which education is not regarded as a. social 
and humane training that serves to elevate 
the individual and improve the nation can 
ever tak(? root or prosper.” He also empha- 
sised the impgrtancc of attention to physical 
culture in India. In this matter he gave 
healthy advice which is as valuable to-day as 
it was twenty-five years and more ago. He 
said : 

• 

“ It is an encouraging sign o^thc times that athle- 
tics and field sports are beginning to be recogDized in 
our country as all essential* part of education. Do 
not suppose, however, that they are new tc^India. In 
some form or other, even t as religious observances, 
physical exercidfe has always been practised by ortho- 
dox Hindus, the fair sex t included. And here, lot me 
give you # a few hints from explrience. Regular physi- 
cal exercise in some form* or other is absolutely 
necessary for vigour of body and mind. Do not sup- 
pose that it can be had only by means of fashionable 
and costly games. The cheap indigenous sports need 
not be despised.” • * 
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He removed another current and absurd 
misconception when he said in the .same ad- 
dress that “ this ideal of University education 
is' by no means foreign to India. It was 
typified*m the old system of pupils or sishiaa 
receiving, in the hermitage or home of their 
teacher or guru , lessonS in high-class oriental 
philosophy and religion.” 

In regard to the modern University educar 
tion he pointed put how the University of 
Madras is “ purely an examining corporate 
institution.”* He said further : 11 At all the 
older University centres in India, a feeling 
has grown of late that the University should 
be not merely an examining and degree-con- 
ferring corporation, but should aim at the 
higher and nobler function of teaching.” To 
promote the proper University spirit (to use a 
great phrase of President Wilson), he advo- 
cated the founding of a University library, ade- 
quately representing all departments of lite- 
rature, sciance and art, and freely accessible 
to all its fellows and graduates. He pointed 
out in a fine passage why the Indian intel- 
lect is now comparatively barren in the 
realms of literature, philosophy and science, 
and when that sterility will cease : 

14 A talented Indian, who has had the advantage of 
an English liberal education, and entered a particular 
profession, receives in the-very exercise of bis profes- 
sion the best training possible, and rises tq high dis- 
tinction. But the case is different in speculative and 
original, branches of knowledge and thought. A long 
time must elapse before Indian students of western 
literature, philosophy and science can become so 
steeped in them as to distinguish themselves by origi- 
nal research. Ancient India did produce hdr renown- 
ed poet^, philosophers, and theologians, and I am sure 
the past will repeat itself in the future. As our Uni- 
versities rear up a band of enthusiastic and devoted 
scholars, to whom learning will be their lifelong voca- 
tion, modern India may compete with the civilised 
West in literature, philosophy and science as well.” 

Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar *has expressed 
himself clearly and* unhesitatingly *in favour 
of the maintenance and extension of higher 
education in India. In words, as wise as they 
arc weighty, he said : «• • 

44 In certain quarters, a distipist has now jnd then 
been expressed as to tlie effect of higher education 
in this country and as to the policy of the State in 
maintaining and aiding it. It is recklessly assorted 
that it produces a band of discontented and disaffect- 
ed agitators. If there were any truth in this assertion, 
there must certainly be something radically wrong 


in western literature and science. To my thinking, 
nothing can be a greater libel upon their noble liter;)’ 
ture and science, or upon educated Indians, than such 
a baseless ory/ "Among the manifold blessings that 
England has conferred upon India, nothing stands, or 
oan stand, higher than the gift of Western knowledge. 
She has been bestowingpn the sons of India some of 
her most cherished institutions, and among them, the 

liberty of speech and the freedom of the press 

I have no hesitation id saying that western education 
is the strongest foundation on which the loyalty of the 
Indian subjects to the British Throne rests." 

Again in the same address he said : 

41 It is to be sincerely hoped that there is no cause 
for the apprehension that Government, in its desire 
for the promotion and spread of primary education, 
will practically withdraw its support to higher edu- 
cation. The inevitable result of such a step will be a 

* marked deterioration in its quality. Though we hope 
that the time will arrive, when the people of India 
will become sufficiently enlightened and advanced to 
undertake the task of national instruction by private 
res&urces and private organisation, subject ’ only to a 
general control by the State, yet it must be confessed 
that such hope belongs to the distant future. In a 
country where the requirements of the Public Service 
and of the learned professions, no less than the culti- 
vation of sopial virtues, demand it, higher education 
ought not to be left to suffer under a narrow spirit ol 
financial economy. Any amount of money spent In 
the State in the advancement and extension of higher 

‘ education will be amply repaid. It will further the 
cause of good government, and facilitate tbe introduc- 
tion by government of all reforms calculated to deve- 
resources of the country and advance the 

At the same time he was well aware of the 
urgent need of primary, secondary* and tech- 
nical education. He said : “ The promotion 

• of primary and secondary education is as es- 

sential, as higher education is, to the welfare 
of the Ration. All kinds of education, y%“ 
thcr primary, secondary, higher, or technical, 
have an equal claim upon the State, and’onc 
cannot be neglected without prejudicially 
‘affecting the rest.” f ‘ 

In regard to the methods of education he 
deprecated the system of inattentive and un- 
attended lectures in the lower classes. He 
said: “ But I am afraid that the majority ©f 
the so-called lectures are as monotonous and 
unimpressive as is the charging of a jury in 
most of our Indian Courts Thus, the pri- 

mary object of education is defeated. Tht 
dormant and undeveloped t faculties of* the. 
youth are not evoked and trained.” He 
pointed out further another glaring evil. 
M What is still more to ^e deplored is that 
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personal influence, as such, of the teachers 
over their pupils is growing less and less. Under 
a formal system of lecturing without cate- 
chising, and without, too, any 'mode of tuto- 
rial instruction such as obtains in Oxford and 
Cambridge, few are th§ opportunities that 
teachers have of coming in contact with the 
m'nds and hearts of their pupils.” 

Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar pointed out fur- 
ther that education is after all only the means 
to perfect self-culture which is a lifelong task 
and of which the fruition is the attainment of 
God. He said : 

“ Let me remind you, gentlemen, that higher edu- 
cation is not the highest, that the long course of ins- 
truction, which you have received, and which to-day 
receives the stamp and recognition of this University, 
s only preparatory to the great work of self-culture 
which lies before you. Even the highest University 
degree id but a basis on which the edifice ’of know- 
ledge has to be built. The education which you have 
received will be of little avail to you and to the 
society to which you belong, unless you deepen and 
widen the perennial stream of knowledge. The cul- 
ture of th j mind is a lifelong task.” # 

IIIS VIEWS ON INDIAN LITERARY WORJ\ 

He deprecated the tendency to look to the, 
style as if it were a thing quite independent 
of the matter. He said: “Remember 
that style cannot be cultivated independently 
of ideas, that, where these ark confused anc> 
illogical, there can be no clearness in the lan- 
guage that* clothes them The merit of 

I style does not consist in obscuring or 
concealing the Writer’s thought, or in making 
h intelligible to the learned few, but in con- 
c#y*ng it to as wide a class of readers* is pos- 
sibly.” He deprecated also the large produc- 
tion of annotated text-books and compilations 
and manias. He said : “ Let me tell you* 
tftit all books, which pander to the indolence 
of students, even to the extent of avoiding 
their dictionary, and give them the false idea 
that there is a royal road to knowledge, are 
pernicious to the cause of sound education.” 
HIS VIEWS ON PROFESSIONS AND CAREERS 

He pointed out in the clearest terms that 
diverse oareers should be chosen means of 
public service and private livelihood. He said : 

■ “ The question is ojfceti asked, what are the gradua- 
tes to do if they do not enter the public service or one 
.of the learned professions ? The simple answer is 
that they must betake themselves to those callings 


* 

which they would ha v^ exercised if tljey had not re- 
ceived their University education and pursue the same 
with greater efficiency and success, than they would, 
without such education. If the University should 
draw men away from their numerous avocations in 
life and drive them all into the public service and the 
legal profession, it would indeed be a great evil to the 
country. There is ample scope for the emt>lt>yment of 
educated talent in agriculture and in the expanding 
industry, trade, and commerce of the couutry." 

Another very important aspect emphasised 
t>y him is the need for realising that the larger 
share m the administration of the country 
coming into Indian hands implies heavier 
responsibilities. He said: “ Th$ temptations 
to err and to abuse power are great, nay, 
greater and more insidious than they ever 
were.^ It is, therefore, of the highest impor- 
tance that you should cultivate betimes vir- 
tues that will befit you for your new trials, 
virtues hot only of the amiable kind, highly 
useful as# these must be, but the sterner ones 
of the strictest integrity and uprightness and 
force of will and decision of character needed 
for the most trying of situations.^' Another 
valuable quality needed was also prominently 
stated by him. It is “that a public servant 
holding a responsible office should not only be 
honest and upright in fact and truth, but that 
he should enjoy the public reputation of being 
what he is.” His observations on this point 
are and will be a source of guidance always. 

“"From an administrative point of view, a good 
reputation^ as essential to good character, for, every 
often no less evil results from one’s bad reputation 
than from* one's actual corruption. When ontVs repu- 
tation does not correspond to. his real character, ho 
has, in many cases, only to blame himself for it. It 
arises frojn a habit eff exclusiveness which often 
goes with misplaced confidence in a privileged 
few or in some subordinates, or from unworthy 
associations A* little tact and judgment are all 
that is needed to correct an erroneous popular 1m- 
pres*sion. Open and free intercourse with pedple 
easily removes the unfavourable opinions which they 
may have hastily formed Accessibility to people 
and openness to ponviction will always help a public 
officer over difficulties, and secure that popular esteem 
to which hiarcal character egtmes him.” 

Equally noteworthy is his vie\£ that a 
public official’s* private; life should be pure and 
stainless. He said : “ It is difficult to believe 
for a moment that a’ person whose personal 
character is degraded, aftid who, in his rela- 
tions and dealings with his fellow beings, es- 
pecially with those less fortunate than himself, 
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is mean and •unscrupulous, can possibly be 
an honest-minded official or command that 
esteem and confidence of the people which 
are indispensable to his efficiency and useful- 
ness as a public servant Those of India’s 

public servants who arc not fit to help in this 
noble task, whose private lives are not in 
consonance with the high official .positions 
entrusted to them, positions which, in India 
more than in any other country, secure to 
thfem almost the •highest social status, justly 
deserve the strongest condemnation.” 

Equally precious is his utterance that we 
must be on our guard against the bureaucratic 
system making machines of us all and leading 
us to substitute the spirit of domination for 
the spirit of service. 

“ The bureaucratic system in this country is not 
calculated to widen your sympathies or onjarge your 
views. An administrator of a Taluq, Division, or 
District is often apt to fancy that he is a king in 
miniature and as such ‘can do no wrong’- and that 
any person criticising his official acts in the press or 
elsewhere is |uilty of disloyalty or disaffection to the 
British Throne. When you rise to any such position 
bear in mind that you are, as your designation signi- 
ficantly denotes, only a servant of the Public, and that 
it is your duty to consult always the interests of the 
poople and promote their good and not domineer over 
them as their lord." 

In regard to the profession of law of which 
he" was such a distinguished ornament, and 
which in every civilised community is Ihe 
bulwark of order and stability c and * the slow 
and sure and steady guide of progress and 
the gradual adaptation of human life to 
higher ends, he has giv^n valuable advice 
which is as true and precious to-day &s it was 
two or three decades ago, and which will be a 
noble guide to professional conduct and inte- 
grity and efficiency at all times. He poirfted 
out that questions of law arise only in a small 
percentage of cases, and that the more im- 
portant trait to be v acquired is the habit of 
sifting evidence. Hi; stated that there was 
not much improvement in handling questions 
of fact and said : “ T]he much neglected art 

of examining witnesses should l)e cultivated ; 
and for this purpose you must have not only 
an insight into human nature, but a thorough 
familiarity with the intricacies of your various, 
religious, communal and caste institutions, 


and of land tenures and with the peculiar 
habits and usages of the different sections 
of the people.” He condemned in strong 
terms* the tendency to bully witnesses in cross' 
examination. 

“ It is these and the like causes that operate on the 
minds of respectable persons, to try, if* possible, to 
avoid being cited as witnesses, and, if cited, to evade 
giving evidence. Until there is a decided change for 
the better in the treatment of * itnesses, and the art 
of examination and cross-examination is better at 
tended to and cultivated, there will be no improve- 
ment in the quality of the^oral evidence secured in 
courts, especially in criminal cases. Whether you 
become a judge or an advocate, you should do the 
utmost that may lie in your power to effect such 
improvement." 

In equally strong terms he condemned thi 
often-manifesfed judicial tendency to reject 
the entire oral evidence in cases: 

“*He (the judge) then decides the case, basing his 
judgment on a speculation of probabilities. This is 
certainly a most dangerous doctrine and strikes at 
the very root of the administration of justice; for, in 
most cases, you have no other means of arriving at 
the truth It is because much ability, skill and expe 
rienoe are required in scrutinising evidence, thn: 
tra'iped judges and learjied professional men are, at ,i 
% great cost, employed in the administration of justice 
and not simply because questions of law may have 
occasionally to be decided, which, if they go wrong in 
the court of first instance, may more easily be correct- 
ed than questions of fact in the Court of Appeal." 

• Iri*regard to \hc. conduct of cases he showed 
that a lawyer is solely responsible for th< 
conduct of the case* and should nob merely b< 
the litigantte mouthpiece. He said : 

“The anxiety of *ho client is centred solely in the 
result of the case, but yours ought to be in the con 
duct thereof. The Indian client is, generally, a o ver\ 
reasonable being. If he wins the case, he will invari- 
ably feel grateful to you, but, if be loses, he will as- 
cribe it to his ill-luck, and not blame you, unless he 
thinks it was due to your neglect or mismanagement 
•Be a zealous and earnest advocate, but allow not your 
advocacy to bo hampered by your anxiety about tlic 
result. T say this no less in the interests of your 
client than in your own. A suitor has a great advan- 
tage in securing the zealous and earnest advocacy of 
one who is perfectly unconcerned about the result.” 

He pointed out also that vain hopes should 
not be held out to clients and that they should 
not be frightened by needless discourage- 
ments. IJe said : “ The client is entitled to 
the benefit of the judge’s judgment*, and you 
should not take the responsibility, of substi- 
tuting yours for his.”. He , insisted on th< 
need of full and careful preparation of case.- 
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and hi? remarks on this matter arc worth our 
full attention as life changes but slowly in 
India and the vis inertia is a very powerful 
factor in professional life as in ‘{general fife. 

“ you must go to court prepared with your cases, 
and not, as is often the oase in the Mofussil, conduct 
the case as best you can, frorft the instructions which 
you may be able to get from your client or his agent, 
in open court, during the trial. Without previous 
preparation you pan have no plan, and the judge can- 
not follow you. The consequence is that, very often, 
tho trial of a case, including the argument, extending 
over several days, is gone through as a mechanical 
process. Judgment is rosorved, not because tlio judge 
lias an intelligent doubt or a question of law or fact 
involved in the caso, but because he has to understand 
tlio case as best ho can, and analyse and weigh the 
evidence after calmly going through the whole record. 
This deprives the suitors of the inestimable advanta- 
ge of n judicial trial, and is but an -apology for the 
English system.” 

T-IIS VIEWS' ON THE GENERAL R$GU LO- 
TION OK INDIVIDUAL LIFE 

Hr gave sound and wholesome advice the 
neglect of which has brought, and is bringing, 
manv v luable lives to ruin. The inattention 
to health which is the cause of early mora- 
lity among out public men could not be* too 
M‘\erely condemned. He said: “While* 
in oil ling the native quack, guard yourselves 
against the seductive advertisements of patent 
nudirim s that are now delugmg the country, 

Do not despise any rule of life or obser- 

( 'inr < conducive to health and cheerfulness of 
mil M, simply because it happens to he asso- 

u't"d with, and based upon, rules of caste or • 
r. lif. ion, any more than you would give up 
’uiuirit.inee because of its religious base's in the 
Hindu Law.” 

His admonitions about the need of hobbies 
and second interests in life are equally # 
finable. * He said : 

“In addition to general literature, it is well that 
you pursue, if only for pleasure and recreation, .1 
upocial study of some one science or art. Such a 
oourse will not only give you an interest beyond flic 
narrow sphero of your vocation and serve to relieve 
the ennui of life, likely to bo engendered by exclusion, 
but rqay enable you to contribute your mite to the 
stock of human knowledge; and also to spend the 
evening qf your life, when you have retired from 
active service, in epjoyment to yourseW and with 
profit to your countrymen. Man^ an important # 
j$ciontafio discovery has been made by non-exports. 

To those who’comphfin of want of time, I have only 
.to say that the busiest always find time for more ; 
and that small intervals snatched from even tho 
25 


heaviest pressure of professional busiyess will, in the 
long run, give ample time for considerable accumula- 
tions of knowledge.” 

We rftust however guard against aimless 
reading. The cataract of printed stuff is 
increasing in volume and intensity. # A reader 
should not be as I^owell describes : 

14 A reading machine ever wound up and going 

Ho mastered whatever was not worth the knowing.” 

Sir V. Bhashyam Iyengar said: 11 Because 
a man's thoughts appear in print, they cannot 
be more worthy than tlfe man himself. 
Because a book has been newly published 
with an attractive title, and reviewed favour- 
ably, in not a few cases by the author 
himself, in some irresponsible journal, you 
should not be tempted to buy and read it.” 
Further, reading should not only be select and 
informing but must lead to independent and 
original thought and must be applied to life. 
He said : 44 Remember that after all reading 
is at best a passive self-culture. Your delight 
must be to think. * 

• 

He advised every one to cultivate also the 
habit of speech by which in private conversa- 
tions and public addresses a higher life could 
be stimulated in the country. Many a learned 
man buries and entombs his learning in 
himself because he has not learnt to exercise 
“ the precious gift of the tongue.” How 
trut*, alas, is what he says — how true, or 
rather hcAv much truer, to-day, — w T hen educa- 
tion is eyen more on stilts than before %nd the 
life of educated men is in nubibu .s*. He 
said : , 

44 In tho present system of education there is little 
scope for tho exercise of your conversational powers?, 
and the exclusive life of the students of our public 
schools and colleges gives them fow opportunities of 
cultivating tho power of intelligent conversation^ 
their mother tongue with their relatives, friends and 
countrymen. And if we look at the matter aright, 
how incalculable^ the loss caused by this neglect of 
conversational powers. Whether in the domestic or 
the social circle, or in the wider sphere of citizenship, 
how are your higher intelligence and culture to be 
useful, to be productive of any good at all, unless you 
can effectively wield your mother tongue in oral com- 
munication with those fftr, and amidst whom, you 
work. Remeniber also that the great masses of our 
population oan be reachbd only by the ear, and if you 
cannot succeed in making, yourself heard by them, 
you can produce no impression on them ; and*to mast 
of you the opportunities of disseminating knowledge, 
by means of conversation, are infinitely greaterthaji by 
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writings or lectures. Remember also that all elo- 
quence, strictly speaking, is oral, and if you wish to be 
the representatives and leadors of the people, you 
must work through and by the language which will 
go home to their hearts.*' 

Last bnt not least, he warned us not to 
neglect *the c< much neglected virtue, intel- 
lectual Honesty and Candour.” He said: 
u never pretend to know, or deluda youlself 
into the belief that you know, what you do 

not know People have recourse 

to* a thousand devices to conceal their ignor- 
ance, and thereby often neglect opportunities 

for dispelling the same It will 

result in ignorance of your own ignorance.” 

HIS VIEWS 9N SOCIAL REFORM. 

He held settled and mature vieVvs on 
Social Reform and advocated moderation and 
measure. He said 4 

“No society has ever improved by a revolution. 
Revolution may bring about a social dissolution, but 
cannot construct. In our zeal for reform, and in the 
vehemance of. our individual convictions, we aro apt 
to overstep the bounds of wisdom and prudence, and 
destroy wheniwo mean to reform. Let us not there- 
fore, forget the importance of the society of which wo 

are but units If the reform you aim at is to be 

real and lasting, you must take the community with 
you; and how can this be done unless you first study 
their opinions, prejudices, their strength and weakness 
so as gradually to win them over to what you hold 
and believe to be right V . . . . It is, of course, open 
to those who wish to secede from the Hindu commu- 
nity to do so, and not actively concern themselves with 
its social advancement or to claim its privileges.” , 

He advised all lovers of social improvement 
to endeavour to create a healthy public 
opiniort and warned them to remember that 
“ the ruling convictions of mankind are often 
swayed by feeling, imagination, usage and 
tradition more than by logic and reason.” 
Then* in a passage full of ’quintessential 
wisdom he said : 

“ In all questions of social reform, as in polities, we 
have to look to the practicability, in the near future, 
of the change proposed, and, not unfrequentrly, have 
we to choose between two evilp. • Do not despise 
small reforms for wkich Sooiety may be prepared, 
sintply because they do m>t satisfy your aifcbition. On 
the other hand, reforms wVich are Bntall in themselves, 
but are regarded as revolutionary by t the people, are 
not worth your attempt. ., . . We c ought to be able 
to effect it (reform) without seeking the interference 
of the Legislature in concerns, which in {ill ^civilised 
countries are not generally attempted to be regulated 
by Positive Law. Do notViegloct an existing institu- 
tidn which may be utilised to the greatest public good. 
Let your endeavour always be to arrest its decay and 
extinction and to improve upon and refine it." 


HIS VIEWS ON POLITICS. * 

He said of political education and political 
life in general; “ In civilised countries one of 
the chief objects of tlie State is to give a 
political training to its subjects. ... It 
but right that he (the educated native) should 
have political aspirations and take an active 
and intelligent interest in all movements of 
a political nature.” He warned us howevt r 
against “ the error of supposing that politico 
needs no study, and that every man is a born 
politician.” He showed how the educate d 
Indian is the real representative of the million 
of India, 

• " There are some who are fond of saying that tin 

legitimate spherb of action for the educated native js 
the field of social reform and not of politics ; and that 
we should not be taken as representing the views and 
sentiments of the dumb millions. In the very nature 
of things, the so-called dumb millions can be represen- 
ted only by the educated natives, and it is incumbent 
upon the latter to enlighton the masses and educate 
their feelings and sentiments.” 

We may well remember in this connection 
his ^ warning about ouf usual error in usin^ 
t “ educated ” as implying education in the 
English tongue. He said : “ And here we 

have to correct ourselves of a fatal error that 
has crept into fashionable use by the conven- 
tional sense in which we use the word 
‘ educated 1 to designate only those who havt 
received English education, as if all our 
countrymen-, ignorant of English, # including 
' the best cultured in oriental literature and 
philosophy, are to be classed as uneducated." 
In regald to the political future of India', fie 
emphasised that popular institutions arc now 
on their trial in India and that wc must be 
,as fully alive to the responsibilities vis to the 
privileges of the higher political life. He 
said well : 

“ Popular election can work successfully only when 
every individual voto, though in itself a drop in an 
ocean, is realised to be of sufficient importance to be 
give Ti, and to be given too, under a sense of public 
duty, and not from considerations of race, caste, 
kinship, or friendship.” 

< CONCLUSION, 

. Such was the great career of Sir V. Bhash- 
yam Iyengar and such wete Jjis sound and 
wholesome views on matters ‘vitally affecting 
the public welfare. 



ON LABOUR UNREST 

BY 

• • *, 

Mr. J. D. MATHIAS, m.a., l.t. 


HE world to-day is faced with many per- 
plexing problems, political, social and 
economic, but the greatest of them all 

* is, undoubtedly, the labour problem. 
Since the war labour troubles have been plenti- 
ful in every country ; scarcely a day passes 
hut brings us news of striker, either actual or 
impending. In Em land the coni mirers’ f- trike 
is seriously threatened and in France tho big 
railway strike appears to be the beginning of • 
the Soviet movement. There the strikers press 
for increased wages, nationalisation and abolition 
of disciplinary punishments, whereas ifl Rufisia, 
where nationalisation of industries bad been 
introduced in part, we are told that a Commis- 
sion has now been appointed for the purpose of 
increasing the output and enforcing labour discip- 
line. In India, too, the general stiike frenzy 
has been very much in'evidence during the .fast 
four years, when strikes were of frequent* 
occurrence in almost every department of labour 
and, unfortunately, judging from the recent 
strikes in the Mills, the railway workshops and 
il.o Tata Works, there seem% to be a|nin i# 
i . candescence of strike fever. India has a bright 
industrial future before her when a large number 
of workmen will be required for the qpw factories. 
Therefore it is a great pity that labour at this • 

, • ucture should come to believe more and more 
. i strikes and less in itself. Lab^r ^ as 
clffiltenged the organization of the economic 
world and has declared war against the whole 
capitalist system but, in doing so, it has struck 
an uncompromising attitude and pursued revolu-* 
tfbnary methods, which have had the effect of 
alienating the sympathy of the public and of the 
Government as well as the goodwill of the 
employers. Responsible and right thinking men 
h^ve begun to enter an emphatic protest against 
direct action by the workmen, because they are 
convinced that the welfare of the people as a 
whole is the highest law and that a hateful, 
brute) alternative strike should only be resorted 
o wien all appeal to reason has failed. This is, , 
‘v* •hould be, 

A strike or a Jock-out, as we know it, is the 
r 'A berate stoppage of work in a particular trade 

-R a particular factory, because the workmen 
those who employ tnem cannot agree cbjefly* 


ns regards wages and htours of labour. The expres- 
sion “labour” is used now-a-days to denote the 
whole class of employees as distinguished from 
and as*opposed to the whole class of employ pis. 
It cannot be denied That stakes have greatly 
helped in the past to raise wages and to obtain 
for the woikmen favourable terms ot employment. 
But strikes are appeals to force and therefore 
they possess all the disadvantages of war. I need 
only refer the readers to the enormous waste of 
production caused by the recent Bombay mill 
hands’ strike, a wasto which is now estimated at 
several lakhs of rupees and this at a time of great 
scarcity apd distress. As a result of the recent 
strikes, which have shown a strong tendency to 
become a chronic disease of our economic orga- 
nism, ways and lfceans are being devised and 
discussed with a view to make strikes, if not 
impossible, at least difficult in the future. Just as 
the horrors of the late war have brought to a 
head the necessity for the establishment of an 
International Court of Arbitration to settle 
political disputes between nations, even so in the 
industrial world, the great labour unrest that has 
followed in the wake of the great war has 
emphasised the necessity for the foimation of 
IndustriaUCourts, Courts of Enquiry, Boards of 
Arbitration and "Boards of conciliation in order 
to settle f future conflicts between labour and 
capital, without resorting td strikes. 

The great social upheaval and the industrial 
unrest that have wellnigh convulsed the whole 
economic fabric.of the world may be regarded as 
a necessary evil of the great war that has just 
closed. War weariness, enhanced cost of living, 
conditions of employment and the housing 
difficulty may be said to be at the bottom of all 
labour troubles. * Before the war, although labour 
felt that it was being exploited by capita’, it 
found neither means nor 6pportunities to claim 
its just rights and protect itself against the 
tyranny of capital. During the war. however, 
labour became t conscious of its power on tho battle 
field, whffch*fact accounts fof its present uncom- 
promising attitude in its* conflict with aapitn^, 
But the present day doctrine of a “ living wage, * 
is economically unsound, for no industry can he 
carried on for any length of time at an ever 
increasing cost of labour,/ In my opintop, the . 
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great problem of our country's industrial recon- 
struction is maximum production at minimum coat . 
It is therefore the duty of labour leaders to lay 
great stress on the fact that 'things worth 
having «ncst be strenuously worked for. I 
am inclined to the opinion that, if labour should 
persist in its present (unreasonable attitude 
towards capital, it would in the long r\in defeat 
its own ends. I say so, not in spite of, but because 
of the fact that 1 am as anxious as anybody else 
to’promote the welfare of the working classes. 
The Great War was fought to make the world a 
safer and bfetter place for mankind to live in. 
But this consummation is impossible unless labour 
problem^ that have sprung up since the war are 
speedily solved so as to secure industrial peace 
based on the soundest of economic principles, i.e , 
maximum of production at minimum of cost. 

That union is strength was never better 
realized than now. when labour all over, India is 
actively organizing itself by forming associations 
and unions, for the purpose of defending its 
interests and it is no exaggeration to say that 
there is scaAely any department of labour to-day 
which is not so organized : workmen as long as 
they do no violence to others have a perfect right 
to try to improve their own position by means of 
such combinations. But the danger is that the 
average workman, being ill- educated and imbued 
with a deep dislike for class privileges, may 
indulge in great violencoiof language and threaten 
oppression and tyranny against those richer than 
himself. The fact that so many new associations 
are rapidly being formed, when labour trouble is 
still brewing and strikes are in progress, would 
necessarily create the Impression on the popular 
mind that the principal if aot the only object of 
all such associations is to Organize and insure the 
success of strikes. But this ought not to be so. 

The two chief functions of Labour Unions are 
the fraternal and the militant. As fraternal 
organisations their object must be to provide 
mutual assurance for the members, by means of 
assistance in money, in case of sickness, accident, 
d^ath or loss of woYk^ But this aspect of their 
f u notion is not very mrtich in evtdence amongst 
the numerous associations recently formed. As 
militant organisations, the object '(jf the Unions 
must be to secure to their members the best 
return for their labouf, that is, to ob'tain for them 
as high wages and as short hours as 
possible. At present this seems to be the 
only object of labour unions which seek to 
gain their ends by means of strikes and the 
paly object also of the sQ»oa)led labfur leaders 
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who are intent upon gaining cheap notoriety. 
Strikes can no more be condemned in the abstract 
than any othe* teffor t jof men to get the best price 
they can for their labour. Strikes are either wise 
or foolish according to circumstances and I wouM 
therefore draw the attention of the labour leaders 
to the following observations, because it appears 
to me that strikes are becoming too frujuent to 
be effective. Every workman has a right to 
refuse to sell his labour if the terms of employ- 
ment are unfavourable to him. What is unwieo 
therefore is not a strike but a strike entered upon 
without due consideration. The true aim of 
labour leaders in this respect must be to obtain 
for their members wages, justified by the general 

• state of the market, and not as it seems to 
be the fashion at present, determined by the 
dearness of foodstuffs and poverty of the work- 
ing classes. As a result of the war some 1 depart- 
ments of labour are hit harder than others and 
therefore it would be unreasonable to expect the 
same rate of wages vn all departments. Strike,- 
must be ijsed not as the first but as the last 
argument when all other methods and means of 
arbitrament in the matter 'have failed. It is my 

• opinion that just as “passive resistance” it> 
defensible in extreme cases of mis-government, 
even so “strikes” must bo justifiable only in 
extreme cases of the so called “sweating system ’ 
of th6 present day. It would bo futile to expect 
industrial peace as long as capital and labour 
show want of trust in each other. 

Labour uyions like all other human institutions 
t have elements of evil in them as well as elements 
of good. The great danger of such unions is that 
they m^y be tempted to use violent means for 
getting what they desire and may be forced to 'do 
the will of a dominating and reactionary few. 
The use of trade unions for objects other than 
(.those connected with the bettering of fthe condi- 
tions of labour must always be a grave injury to 
the labourer. That unsuspecting and ignorant 
labour in India has, in the past, been exploited to 
some extent by political propagandists to servo 
their political ends is unfortunately too true. * 

In the matter of ordering strikes a grave res- 
ponsibility rests on the union leaders, for if they 
act unwisely in any particular they may not only 
do great injuries to the members but to the 
, country as a wfyole. It is no doubt the duty of 
the leaders to get as good pay^and ae, short liouifl 
as possible for their fellow workmen, but in doing 
so they must be careful not to kill the goose that' 
lays the golden eggs. It is highly desirable 
get higher wages, but it is uo good bo get dfege# 
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higher than the employer can pay and which if 
insisted upon will ruin his work. Therefore those 
who order strikes must tarefully consider whether 
the employer or manufacturer can afford to give 
more in wages. This condition will depend upon 
a variety of circumstances. If the wages’ bill is 
raised, the loss to the manufacturer must be 
made up in one* of the following ways. Either 
the profits must be reduced and less paid to capi- 
tal required in the business or else, the price 
charged for the things manufactured must be 
increased or else by the use of improved machi- 
nery and more careful superintendence, the same 
number of men must be made to produce more. 
Unless the loss is made good in one or more of 
the above ways the employer will, have to close 
his factory. I now propose briefly to consider 
the above conditions. 

Capital *is often called the chief instrument of 
production and it has a market value like all other 
instruments of production. More capital in any 
department of labour means more work for the 
labourer . Therefore, it is the interest of the 
labourers to attract as. much capital as possible in 
their business. In this sense, capital and labour 
are partners and therefore the work of produc-* 
tion should bo carried on, not by a conflict between 
them, but by their mutual co-operation. Just as 
tho symmetry of the human bgdy results^ from 
the disposition of its members so, in a Sfcatt?, 
capital and labour should by their very nature 
exist in harmonious agreement and maintain the 
couiiibrium of the body politic. Bich requires 
t mo other.* Capital cannot be without labour nor * 
abour without capital and I am inclined to the 
opinion that labour is more impotent* without 
capital. If therefore capital tries to beat down 
the'price of labour too low, labour will not work 
and if labour is unreasonable in trying to beat 
Aown the £rice of capital too low, capital will notf 
be forthcoming and the partnership cannot be 
formed. . Labour sometimes argues that capital 
once embarked in a particular trade cannot easily 
run away and therefore may be squeezed to any 
efctent. This is not true, because an industry 
once started can neither flourish nor be maintain- 
ed in efficiency unless there is a constant flow of 
new capital into it for purposes of improved 
machinery^etc. • But it is evident tftat no new 
capital will come into the business, unless it is • 
properly pafd. A •flourishing trade means brisk 
. employment for flhe working men and, under a 
system of free competition bringing into play the 
economic law of supply and demand, would also 
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mean higher wages for the workmen. Profits 
and dividends in any particular business cannot 
long remain far above the normal rate, for they 
will soon be brought down under the force of free 
competition. High profits will also iftefease the 
total quantity of capital seeking investment and 
thus raise the price of labour. Besides that, in- 
cometax and supertax on profits would add 
.considerably to the revenue of„ the State, the 
benefits of which will be shared by the labouring 
classes as well. * 

It is sometimes argued that wagjes are higher 
after a strike than before it, and therefore strikes 
are the only means of pushing up the price of 
labour. This however is not absolutely true. If 
a strike does take place after proper ^presenta- 
tions from the workmen for an inciease of wages 
— and lpf me add here that, more often than not, 
this is not done in India — it is a sign that the 
employers honestly believe — but it is just possible 
that they may be mistaken in their calculations, — 
that they cannot find the money outr of which to 
pay the extra wagds* bill. And, if they dogrant 
an increase after the strike, it is because they 
hope to make up the loss by raising the price of 
goods and by other methods above referred to. 
But if they have misjudged the ability of the 
maiket to bear an increase of price, they may 
soon be compelled either to contract their busi- 
ness and thereby contract labour or else to close it 
down altogether. Neither of these alternatives 
wcTuld suit the workmen. I am theiefoie of opi- 
nion thatfif India should be self-supporting in the 
matter o^ new Capital required for the industries, 
labour should refrain frona violent methods and 
be reasonable in its demands* I think that em- 
ployers of. labour have long ago understood that 
they would injure themselves if they try to drive 
too hard a bargain with their employees, for then 
the best men would leave the trade and no new 
ones who are good workmen would flow into it, 
Therefore, whether a strike in any department of 
labour is wise or unwise will greatly depend upon 
the answer to the question whether capital in that 
particular trade is paid more than capital else- 
where. If the* answer is yes," on this ground 
at least it may J>e safe to strike, but if* tfio ans- 
wer is 11 no,” then surely it would be very foolish 
to do Sty for it wquld drive away the capital 
necessary ^o increase the price of labour. 

If labour leaders find tliat an inciease ef wages 
cannot be got out of the money paid to capital, 
they must next consider whether it can be paid 
by an increase in the price of the manufactured 
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article. We are all well aware that a marked rise 
in price at once causes a decreased demand even 
in apparent necessaries. Besides that, ‘the manu- 
facturers have to take into consideration possibi- 
lities of foreign competition which may Jsill their 
trade* And this means injury to the manufac* 
turer no doubt but also less vfork for the work- 
men. An increase of vvages can also bo obtained 
by increasing the efficiency of labour, v e., by pro- 
viding better conditions of life for the labourer 
and by improved ijmehinery. To pay the work- 
man better, that is to say, to give him more food, 
more rest and, a better and healthier house is as 
much to the interest of the employer afe of the 
employed. Of course, there is a limit to this,' Care 
however must be taken that the uneducated work- 
man does not spend his extra wages in 'liquor 
shops, but in maintaining his family and himself 
in efficiency and comfort. Therefore, what the 
labour leaders ought to consider carefully before 
ordering strikes is whether capital not be 

made to take a little less pay, prices may not be 
raised a liHld and the efficiency of the machinery 
and of l&bouj: may not be increased. All this is a 
matter of investigation and experiment and there- 
fore " lightning strikes ” which have become too 
frequent now-a-days appear to me to be quite in- 
defensible. 

As regards short hours of work, it is really very 
difficult to say what is the minimum number of 
hours a workman must be made to work without 
in any way diminishing the total output and in- 
creasing the cost of production. Hours of work 
must differ very much in different trades. A man 


has only so much work in him ,each day and tins 
can be done in six hours as efficiently as in tweh o. 
Therefore, this«is also a matter for experiment ai d 
as such it Oannot be decided in a hurry. 

It is a matter for much satisfaction to know 
that efforts are now boing'made to settle disputes 
between employers and workmen by means of 
Boards 'of conciliation first and Boards of Arbitra- 
tion next. If the Board of Conciliation composed 
of equal numbers of representatives of employe] h 
and workmen fails to effect a settlement of ai.v 
dispute arising between them, then the same will 
be referred to the Board of arbitration presided 
over by an impartial outsider. I would suggest 
the formation of Boards of Conciliation for' all 
departments of labour employing more than 
twenty workman. Attempts are also being roadi 
to improve the economic condition of the wot kin 
clarses by means of co-operative societies and b\ 
various methods of profit shating. Payment id 
labour by results, wherever possible, would alsi 
go a great way to secure maximum of productici 
at minimum of cost. Borne persons are of opinion 
that nationalisation of industries would provide n 
panacea for all the economic ills of the present 
day. I do not think so and this opinion is daily 
gaining ground all over the world. It has nol 
jet been shown that people would work hardei 
for the State than for private interests. On tin 
^contrary, there iu little doubt that production wil 
materially decrease under a system of nationalise 
tion. Therefore the only remedy for the preset 
labour unrest seems to be more production aiul 
less consumption. 
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Reservation of Seats for t Non-Brahmins 


t HE following is the award of tfhe Right 
* Honourable Lord Meston in the matter of 
the reservation of seats for non- 
i Brahmins: — With reference to paragraph 12 
of this award the Government of Madras have, as 
a result of the discussion with the Non- Official 
Members of the Legislative Council, proposed the 
following modification^ in the distribution of the 
general seats that was placed before the 
Arbitrator. 

1. They have reduced Ahe number of seats for 
Madras City general from five to four. 

2. They have made separate urbkn* consti- 
tuencies of Cocanada and Vizagapatam ; and have 
merged the separate urban constituency formerly 
proposed for Calicut in the general rural constr* 
tuency of Malabar. 


3, They have reduced the rural 6eats in Viziga 
patam from three to two and increased the rura 
♦seats in Ganjam from two to three, c 

The effect of these changes has been shown ii 
the last column but one of the Statement attached 
to the award. The Government do not think 
that they involve any alteration in the distribu 
tion of reserved seats proposed by the Arbitrator 
(as shown in the last column of the statement.) 

THE arbitrator's AWARD. 

To H. E. the Governor of Madras ‘ 

I have the honour to submit for your consider., 
tion^the following report on the question of resei v 
ing seats for nou-Brahmins in the futuu 
Legislative Council of Madras, as it will be coi 
stituted under the new Government of India Ac* 
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The Joint Select Committee of Parliament which 
dealt with that measure reported as follows : — 

44 In the Madras Presidency thejCJpmmittee con- 
sidered that the non-Br&hmins must be provided 
with separate representation by means of the re- 
servation of seaha. The # Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins should be invited to settle the matter 
by negotiation among themselves* and it would 
C'tily be, if agreement eannot be reached in that 
way, that the decision should be referred to an 
arbitrator, appointed for the purpose by the Go- 
vernment of India. 

Your Exoellency invited the Bramins and non- 
Brahmins to act upon this recommendation but 
they failed to reach agreement. At your instance 
the Government of India then appointed me to 
arbitrate. • 

2 On the 1st March, 1920 at 3 p m, I met 
the following gentlemen at Madras : — 

Brahmins — The Hon’ble Mr. T. R. Rama- 
chandra Iyer, Mr C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Mr, 

P. Narayanamurthi Pantulu, Dewan Bahadur 
M Kimacharidra Ruo, Mr K. Rama Ijengar 
and the Hon’ble Mr B. V. Narasimha Tyer. 

Non Brahmins — Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava 
Pillai, Mr. V. Ohakkarai * Ohetty, Mr. TJbdd ^ 
Govind Doss, Mr. L. K. Tulsiram, the Hon’ble 
1 Iowan Bahadur P Theagaraya Chetty and Mr. 

V. Ramaswamy Moodelliar. 

Tim first six deciihed themselves as repreiymta- 
t. : vos, but not with plenipotentiary powers of the 
Brahmin community in Madras. The other six 
described themselves as representatives of, and 
plenyotentiaries for the non-JJrtAmin com- 
.i fnity. * 

■» The proceedings of the meeting were report- 
• vl^^jth substantial accuracy in the local P?ess. I 
»pgan by making an appeal to the 12 gentlemen 
present for an amicable settlement among them- 
selves, but, after a short interval of private discus- 
sion, they assured me that they could n 't, compose * 
tneir differences, They then stated their respeefc- 
i ve eases 

4. The non Brahmins opened the discussion. 
Mr Kesava Pillai on behalf of the Madras 
residency Association read the statement which 
1 append and have marked 14 A ”. He was suppor- 
ted by Mr. Theagaraya Ohetty und with reserva- 
tion by Mr. Govinda Doss Mr. Theagaraya Chetty 
end Mr. iClQodeliar gn behalf of the Softth Indian 
Liberal Federation expressed a ^preference for 
communal electorates, failing which they were 
ready to endorse* the claim of the Madras 
Presidency Association. Mr. Tulsiram urged the 
claims for separate representation of certain 


named castes but explained that this was only his 
personal view. Mr. Govind Doss handed in a new 
soheme which I attach and have marked 14 B ”, 
He also read the explanatory memorandum 
accompanying it. , 

5. After these six gentlemen had spoken, I 

asked if I might take it that the non- Brahmin 
community, though some of them would prefer 
communal representation, are unanimous in ask- 
ing that 42 seats be reserved for them if 66 seats 
are allotted to the general Hin^u electorate. They 
accepted this as a correct summary of the wish of 
their community. • 

6. The Brahmin representatives then put 

their case. Mr. T. R. Ramachandra Iyer read the 
statement which I append and have marked 44 C.” 
Each of the six gentlemen spoke in support of it. 
They described the Brahmin community as unani- 
mous in Jthe demand that, if 65 seats are to be 
filled by the votes of the general Hindu electorate, 
not more than 25 or 26 of these should be reserv- 
ed for non- Brahmins. The Conference closed at 
7 pm. # 

7. I have given my best consideration to the 
case as thus presented and I have studied the 
earlier literature forwarded by the Government 
of India. I had previously had the advantage of 
hearing most of the evidence which was given on 
thejsubjecfc before the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament last year. By 44 non- Brahmins ” I 
understand that the Committee meant those non- 
Brahmin Hindus for whom communal representa- 
tion is not provided. By 44 separate representa- 
tion ” I do not understand that the Committee 

* meant corpmunaf representation. Hor do ^under- 
stand that they contemplated the reservation of 
scats in any definite # proportion to either the 
size or tha voting power of the two communi- 
ties. On these assumptions the following are my 
conclusions. * 

8 % The i^sue has become a comparatively 
narrow one. The contention of the non- Brahmins 
before me was that an arbitrary limit should be 
placed upon the .number of Brahmins who may be 
elected by the territorial Hindu constituencies ; 
they would lillow roughly ghly one Brahmin in 
each territorial "unit. On the other ^and the 
Brahmins urged «tbat they should he free to com 
pete for any seafts after a certain number, roughlv 
one in eaph ^territorial unit, Jiad been reserved for 
• a non-Brahmin candidate. 9 The latter view seems 
to me to accord more nearly with the general 
equities of the case, than the former. 

9. The claim of the non Brahmins for speejal 
protection is based, as I understand it, # on the 
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apprehension that they woutd otherwise be left 
in a minority at the polls despite their superi ir 
voting power, by reason of the social influence 
and electioneering tactics of the Byahmins. To 
avert suoh a contingency it does not appear to me 
necessary to guarantee the non Brahmins a large 
majority of seats, or indeed any majority. It 
aeems sufficient to ensure«them such a start iy the 
race as will prevent their being out-diStanced if 
they exercise ordinary energy and intelligence. 
In this connection it is impossible to overlook the 
veity great preponderance of the non- Brahmins in 
the electoral rolls, which they themselves put, oh 
moderate computation, as 8 to 1. 

10. That the non- Brahmins are already com- 
petent without special protection to secure 
reasonable success would appear from .statis- 
tics which I obtained informally from the 
Madras Secretariat. The figures in question 
are the number of Brahmin and non- brahmin 
members of Municipal Councils for wl*ich there 
are direct elections and of District Boards for 
which there are electoral colleges based on 
direct election. They show that in these 
bodies non Brahmins have secured a very con- 
siderable proportion of seats. The inference, both 
from these figures and from general consideration*?, 
seems to be that the necessities of the case do not 
go further than the provision of a reasonable 
minimum number of non- Brahmin seats to be 
supplemented by the growing political capacity of 
the community. 

11. I do not, therefore, advise the reservation 

of an absolute majority of seats in the -territorial 
Hindu electorates for non- Brahmins, Such a 
course tvould place the non-Brahmins [in a posi- 
tion of security which *might tend to impair their 
cohesion and encourage sectional differences. On 
the other hand, something Jess than a clear 
majority would ensure an effective voice for the 
interest of their community in the Council, while 
it would leave them with a healthy stimulus to 
strive in the competition of the polls for a re- 
presentation more closely related to their numeri- 
cal superiority. • 

12. My award accordingly is as follows ‘.-'-For 
the non- Brahmins there should be reserved tv o 
seats in tfce city of Madras ; the single seat allott- 
ed to the towns of Tinnevelly ari(i t Palamcottah ; 
the single seat allotted to the NilgiriB and one 
seat in each of the pltfr&l constituencies # for the 
district# of Anantapur, North Arc^fc, South Arcot, 
Bellary, Ghingleput, Ohittoor, Coimbatore, Cudda- 
pah, Ganjim, Godayari, Guntur South Kanara, 
Kistna (First Division), Kistna (Second Division), 


Karnool, Madura, Malabar, Nellore, Ramnad, 
Salem, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly* end 
Viaagapatam thus making 28 seats in all. This 
proceeds on tfie’assumptian that the aocompanying 
list of constituencies for the general Hindu- 
eleotoratore and the allocation of seats indicated 
in the accompanying ^statement, which was fur- 
nished po me by the Madras Secretariat, will be 
finally accepted. 

13. With this report I enclose a number of 
letters and telegrams received by me during the 
course of the arbitration. I also enclose two 
letters which reached me subsequently on the 
subject of reserving seats in the Indian Legisla- 
ture and a copy of my replies thereto. 


• 

• 

Cities and Districts, 

• • 

No: of 
seats. 

No. as 
since re-. 

vised. 

• 

No. re- 
served to 
Non-Brah- 
# mins 

URBAN. 




Madras 

5 

4 

2 

Madura 

1 

1 


Calicut * 

1 



Triphinopoly & Sri- 
rangam *. 

•i 

1 


• Tinnevelly and Palam- 
cottah 

1 

1 


Cocanada 

... 

1 

... 

Vizagapatam 

- 

1 

... 

, • RURAL. * 

Anantapur 

2 

2 

• 

1 

Arcot North 

3 

3 • 

1 

Arcot South f 

3 

3 

1 

t Bellary 

2 

2 * 

1 

Chingleput 

2 

2 

1 

Chittoor ... 

2 

2 

1 

Coimbatore ... ( 

3. 

3 

l « 

Cuddapan 

2 

2 

1 

Ganjam 

2 

3 

1 

Godavery 

2 

2 

1 

Guntur 

3 

3 

1 

fKanara South , ... 

1 2 

2 -• 

1 . 

Kistna I 

2 

2 

1 * 

Kistna II 

2 

2 

1 

Kurnool 

2 

2 

• 1 

Madura 

3 

1 3 

1 

Malabar 

2 

2 

1 

Nellore 

2 

2 

1 * 

Nilgiris. The 

1 

1 

1 

Ramnad 

2 

2 

1 

Salem 

2 

2 

1 

Tanjore 

3 

3 

, 1 

Tinnevelly • 

2 

2 . 

1 

Trichinopoly 

2 1 

* 2 

1 

* Vizagapatam * 

3 

2 

.1 


• 

v 

* 

Total 

. 65 < 

r 65 
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A Pertnanent Coalition Party 

In the Review of Review* ( London J, ‘Jlr. E Elliot, 
ic. p , makes out a strong case for a permanent 
Coalition Party, while. Blr. W. M, R. Pringle 
argues contm , 

Captain Elliot sa)s that even in* pre-war days 
the Coalition was emerging ; the recent accelera- 
tion has simply made clear to every one the trend 
M of the currents/ In Austria, New Zealand and 
the continent of Europe, the Coalition or the 
Centre Party has come into power as a result of 
the war. He is of the view that there is no 
substantial difference of policy between the Liber- 
als and the Unionists of Great Britain in most 
matters, excepting the thorny Irish question. It 
is the ten million mass of oiganised labour with 
which the Cabinet has to deal. Liberals and 
Unionists have to present a united fiont to ^.he 
creed of Socialism, Marx', \n or Guild, as the case 
may be. The centre-party, the supporters of the 
step by step advance, the method of trial and 
error, having a deep distrust of formula* must fight 
Labour with its far-reaching, revolutionary creed. 

For till the differences between Capital and Labour 
have been thrashed out all over Europe the difference * 
between Conservative and Liberal, even between 
Tory and Woe Free, will be no deeper than the shades 
of their neck-ties. 

tfhe writer then refers to thtf Unit'd States* 
wh3re party activity is trying to wieck the League 
of Nations.^ He sums up the achievements of the 
present Coalition Party in Great Britain thus:-- 

(l) It has»oonc!udcd peace. (2) It has demobilised 
the armies vv i thou t any hitch. (3) It has staved off 
the Revolution. (4) It has toiled unceasingly at Re- 
construction. • • • 

The writer deals with each of these fonr items 
at some length. With regard to Reconstruction 
he claims that the Ministry of Health rind 
tine Ministry of Transport organised by the Coa- 
lition are outstanding features and he gives credit 
to it fo» the League of Nations, the Indian 
Reform Act, the ttankey Commishion, the Pre- 
war Practices Act, the Housing Acts, the 
Electricity Schemes etc. 

The following is the concluding portion of his 
argument for a permanent Coalition Party : — 

The Coalition is ngt a local, but a world phenome- 
non. 

If the Coalition did not exist we should require to 
create it. * • 

Therefore it wilfr emerge, a Permanent Coalition 
.'Party, to front organised Labour and with it thrash 
out the problems of our century— in short, to liquidate 
the Industrial Revolution. 

26 


Mr. Pringle, on the other hand, states that the 
brilliance ef the Prime Minister’s success in the 
general election of December 19T8, has only mo- 
mentarily obscured his fundamental failure. His 
arguments against the Coalition Party* may be 
summarised thus : — 

(]> Mr. .Lloyd George # s old Liberal colleagues, in 
fact, more than half of the Liberal Party, regard his 
electoral tactics with sullen resentment. (2) The bye- 
dlection® of the last twelve months have proved that 
more than half of the electors who take any inteiyst 
in politics are opposed to the uovernment which 
claims to represent a united nation. (3) Even the 
Primo Minister’s laurels as the man wlfb won the war 
are beginning to fade. The people are beginning more 
and more to realise the part played by American in- 
tervention in the war. (4) Mr Llovd George’s at- 
iempts*at reconstruction have not proved much of a 
success. The Ministry of Health Act and the Minis- 
try of Transport Act have not achieved anything worth 
the name# Conscription has not yet been fully abo- 
lished. because peace has not yet Keen fully concluded. 
The Housing Act is inadequate, of the 100,000 houses 
proposed to he built in the year following the Armis- 
tice, only 124 have materialised. Land has been ac- 
tually bought, but th^ settlers are few. * The delay in 
announcing the future policy in regard to the mines 
is very serious. The number of bills, Abandoned at 
the close of the session, is -to some extent an indica- 
tion of the Coalition’s failure. (5) The Coalition’s 
treatment of Ireland is a record of unretrieved disas- 
ter. The enactment of conscription for Ireland in 
April 1918, even though there was no intention of en- 
forcing it, shattered the Constitutional Nationalist 
Party of Ireland and made Sinnfeiners dominate Irish 
politics. Tho report of the Irish Convention has not 
been legislated upon, as per promise. (6) Finance has 
he eh handled without courage, skill or forethought. 
Extnavagasice has been allowed to reign too long un- 
checked. The funding loan war a failure: week by 
week the floating debt is being increased. Inflation 
has been continued and extended with the result that 
instead of prices falling, us tfie Prime Minister pre- 
dicted, they have risen to a height unprecedented at 
any period of the war. (7) The Coalition’s policy in 
Russia has been a hopeless muddle. (8) The mauir 
taining of the blbckade even after the Armistice was 
concluded was unjust and opposed to International 
La^ and is one of the causes for the present economic 
crisis in Central Europe. (9) The territorial adjust- 
ments made in consequence of the peace sot at nought 
the principle of |elf-dptunninatiou and are a fruitful 
seed-plot of future wars. (10) Jhe reparation clauses 
of the Pcatfe Treaty are sq severe that Germany 
cannot carry thom out. • 

Mr. Pringle concludes his arguments* thus : — 

The Coalition discloses no vision, courage or 
statesmanship. Instead of well-considered schemes 
of reconstruction they have given us hasty, ill-digest- 
ed and ineffective legislation Their Budget is a mo- 
nument of financial ineptitude. Ireland they hifcve 
driven into irreconcilable antagonism. They have 
wasted British treasure and British lives in prolong- 
ing and aggravating the woes of Russia In Coytral 
Europe they have produced Chaos aad called it Peace. 
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Thi Armenians : their* past and future 

W. E. D. Allen, writing in the Quarterly 
Review for January 1920 on the Armenian 
question, says that, wherever the Armenian is 
found, from Marseilles to Cairo, from Cairo to 
Tiflisan^up the Volga to Kazan, he is univer- 
sally disliked and that the Egyptian occasionally 
lynches him, the Turk systematically bullies }rim, 
the Khurd murders him, the Tartar*robs him, 
the Georgian vituperates him and the Russian 
despises him. The Armenian occupies -in the 
social system of tbo Eistern Mediterranean and 
Poninc lands the same unenviable position that 
the Jow has in Central and Exstern Europe. 
Foreign opinion about the Armenians has been 
formed by contact with the wealthy but denation- 
alised merchants of Marseilles and Manchester. 
Bat the real Armenians are to be found near 
Mount Ararat and consist in the great majority 
of peasants and they retain much of the inherent 
characteristics of sturdiness and obstiniyy which 
history attributes to their race. The Zeitun 
Armenian a^d the Erivau Armenian are the real 
types of the nation which has preserved its indivi- 
duality through 3000 years of vicissitudes. From 
its geographical position, Armenia became from 
the earliest times the battle-ground of contending 
nations, the battle-field of theRomans,jand Partho- 
Persians, then of Greeks and Arabs, while Alans, 
Khozars and Huns periodically swarmed from 
the north into the country. The decline of the 
Khilifate in the 9th century occasioned an 
Armenian revival and there arose the two feudal 
monarchies of the Ragratuni family at. Ani .and 
the Ardfzuni at Van. In the kith century the 4 
SeljukfTurks overran Armenia and Georgia and 
sacked Ani and the*country became a hunting 
ground for Khurds, Turks and Mongols until the 
Ottoman Sultans established their authority there. 
But, throughout the long centuries of Turkish 
domination, the Armenians retained .their, 
individuality and independence, both in thought 
and 'religion. At the end of the 17th«ent.ury, 
the Armenians began to look to the help of the 
aggressive Muscovite power n*>d with the 
i ariihijitdtmaiit. of th6 Russians in Trajis-lhucasia 
the modern phased the Armenian question. 

For KC^years the Armoni.ns under Russia weie 

coo rue i some degree of :jutonomf .jn educational 
and ecelesinst : cal affaiis and a peaceful adminis- 
tration. Certain provisions in the •treaties of 
Berlin and Paris were* inserted in favour of the 
Turifsfi Armenians; with Abdul, Hamid and 
more particularly with the aoces6ion o€ the Young 


Turks to power in 1908, the Turkifi'cation of 
Armenia proceeded apace accompanied by mas* 
sucres and brutality. In tbeiate war, Enver Pasha 
began* a scheme of ^rooting an autonomous 
Armenian principality in return for support 
against Russia. But the Armenians steadily and 
persistently fought thd Turks and m/> st bravely 
in the terrible and critical winter of 1917-18, 
when the treaty of Brest Li to vsk was being 
negotiated. In Nov, 18, the Erivan Govern- 
ment requested the Allied Powers to give it 
official recognition and financial assistance. " 
Suggestions have also been made that the United 
States of America should aocept a mandate for 
Armenia. The question of the future of 
Armenia and Trans- caucasia is still unsolved 

• and is complicated by the probability that the 
political status" of Russia will remain indefinite 
for some years to come. 

The Untouchables of India 

The name Untouchable, as a name for the ' 
depressed classes, is a revival of the most ancient 
designation of these people and in reality refers 
to that part of the population which is not ad- 
mitted to any recognised social status in the 
Hindu community aVid accordingly segregated 

•from it without having gainel admission to either 
Christianity or Islam. The untouchables, writes 
the Rev. H. V. W. Stanton, in the Asiatic Review 

• for January, may be broadly divided into the 
Aboriginal and the Domiciled, the former living 
in more or less separate territories and following 
their over — primitive organisation and cults. An 
appreciable number of some of these tribes as in 

• the case of the Bhils are domiciled Umong the 
general population. The domiciled untouchables 
are the j>ody of subjugajbed Aborigines who **a' T e 
been fitted on to the Hindu community as an 
appendix, embracing occupations which are spe- 
cially menial and toilsome or ceremonially degra- 
ding. The variety of religious belief aud practice 
among this section is very great. Generally 
speaking, they represent the animist cults of their 
ancestor, in which ritual is more persistent than 
belief. In some cases, as among the Chubais of 
the Punjab, the old beliefs and practices a.*e 
much overlaid by the religion of t.be masters 
whom they happen to serve. The Chuhar- adopt 
names and religious terms, Hindu, Sikh or 
Mussalmarr as the case may be. 

. Sir Herbert Risley classifies the untouchables 
by regions and divides them . into Hindus and 
animists. Sir Athelstap Baines, in his Ethno- 
graphy of India , classifies the domiciled untoucha- 
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bles by castes and occupations and totals them as 
amounting to about 35 millions. Taking the 
chief Aboriginal tribes, ^6 may g»owp them into 
(1) Western, (2) Central (3) Southerrt and (4) Eas- 
tern. Out of a total of nearly 20 million 
Aborigines, the main* groups mentioned above 
count for over 13 millions (Bhils, JBhilalas, Gonds 
Santa Is, Kol, Munda, Oran, Mina, ’Khond, 
Kmuaiban, Kachari, Magh,* Naga, Shan and 
Kharen ) Of these the Bhils are a tribe that 
. includes every stage of civilisation from the wild 
hunter of the hills to the orderly and hard-work- 
ing pleasant of the lowlands. Another difficulty 
lies in the variety of occupations which may be 
comprised under one caste or sub caste. Among 
the 30 millions of the domiciled untouchables the • 
largest groups are (1) Chuhra and* Megh of the 
Punjab (2) Bhangi and Blinr of U P. (3) llni, 
Dmak, •Moohi and Kama Sudra of • Bengal, 

. (4) l)hed,‘ Mahnr, Maugh etc. of Bombay. 
(5) Madiga, Mala and Paraiyan of Madras. Less 
than o millions remain divided among the minor 
unclean castes. The mass-movement towards 
Christianity has been most in evidence* among the 
cbree South Indian -groups and among # fhe 
Chuhras of the Punjab. Next would come the • 
Rhangis of the United Provinces, the Mahers of 
Bombay and ti e Namasudras (erstwhile Ohan- 
dalsy of Bengal. A few among the Chamars have 
been converted. A very large* portion of tin* 
domiciled untouchables remain as virgin soil for 
missionary and philanthropic effort. 

Ancient Hindu Polities 

Jn an ftrticle on the Hindu Theory of Inter- 
national Relations contributed to the American 
PqlHical Science Review, Brofessor BenoysKumrtr 
Sarkar writes : — 

Th'o conception of “ external ' sovereignity was well 
established in the Hindu philosophy of the state. The 
Hindu thinkers not only analyzed sovereignty with® 
ragard to the constituent elements in a single state. 
They realized also that sovereignty is not complete 
unless it ^external as well as internal that is, unless 
the state can exercise its internal authority unobstruc- 
ted by and independently of other states. 

“Great misery,” says Shookra, “comes of d^pen- 
detice on others. There is no greator happiness than 
tbat from self-rule.” This is one of the maxims of the 
Shookra-necti bearing on the freedom of the rashtra, 
or the land and tho people in a state. Kautilya also 
in his remarks on “ foreign rule ” expresses the same 
idea in a negative manner. Under it, we are told in 
his Artha-shastra, the country is not treated as one’s 
o-wn land, it i» impoverished, its wealth is carried off, 
or it is treated “ as ^ commercial article.” Tho des- 
cription is suggestive of John Stuart Mill’s metaphor 
^of the ** cattle farm ” applied to the “ government of 
one people by another,” • 


Defects in Education 

In an article on education in the Wednes'lni/ 
Review, Mr. grands H . Skrine, f n ii. s , deals 
with four chief defects of the pificnt system l *' 
education. His first complaint is that* Hie r.i.u 
laments of the teachers are so low that a rankhi.g 
sensp of injustice whichris highly destructive ot 
efficiency lurks in the mind of the teacher. Un- 
skilled dockers earn £7 a week, while, under tho 
scale of* salaries proposed by Lord Burnhajn’s 
Commission in England, headnfhstets will receive 
about .£6 10s. and certificated assistants with 
two years’ college training will draw only about 
£3, His second item of complaint is that there 
is inadequate provision for tho comforts of teach- 
ers iii schools. He cites the instance of a 
school where the teachers’ common room is little 
hotter than a cupboard, without sufficient hooks 
for ovorcoats and their lavatory is alongside the 
children’s closets out of doors. Ho sn>s that 
every elementary school should have a comfortably- 
furnished common-room suitable to its staff. 

The next item isthe unwieldiness *>f the pre- 
sent day classes. He rightly remarks that each 
child has a claim to individual attention which 
cannot be satisfied in classes containing forty and 
upwards. It is difficult, if not impossible, to keep 
such a crowd within the bounds of discipline. 
Backward children, who require more sympathe- 
tic care than their brighter fellows, are petforco 
neglected. The classes should be reduced to a 
maximum strength of thirty. 

Mr. Skrine then complains about tho inadequ tfca 
facilities fpr manual training in schools.® in r., 
school at Millbank, where the school-going popn 
lation numbered 1,500 # children, there was p>o\j 
sion in manual instruction for only 40 bo)s. T-m 
equipment also was very poor. Facilities 
acquiring the rfldiments of the arts and crafts ; 
schools ought to be provided on tho same scale a,, 
those for mastering the contents of books. 

. The last and most important item of his com- 
plaint is the ill-equipment of the majority of the 
children for an honest career.* The majority of 
the Poor Dhw Commissiqfiers found out that 
seventy to eighty per cent, of the boys ^ho leave 
school at fourteen drift into “ Blindalley ” call- 
ings. An enquiry into tlie economic condition of 
the worker j art; Sheffield confirms tho above esti- 
mate. This is in itself a crushing indictment of 
the system of elementary education observing tn 
England. The imperfect education tends to make 
the labourer clay in the hands of Bolsheyist 

pottwis. . . 
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Education in Mysore and Bengal 

Writing on the above subject in the Modem 
Re view for March, Prof. Ridhakamal Mukheijee 
lays great stress on, the importance of vocational 
instruction in the earlier classes of Indian schools* 
He regrelsthat the Calcutta University Com- 
mission! though they recognised fully the defect 
in our present day education arising, from' the 
neglect of science and technology, did not recom- 
mend adequate measures for removing it. He then 
refers with approval to the recent memorandum 
on education published by the Mysore Govern- 
ment. He sa^s : — 

The essential features of the scheme of educational 
organisation are (1) a system of Kindergarten in the 
primary schools ; (2) agricultural education in the 
rural middle schools with an alternative industrial 
courso in urban middle schools, or, as a modification, 
training in agriculture and one industry in the rural 
middle schools and two industries in the ci$y middle 
schools; (3) provision for a three years’ course in 
industries or agriculture as optional within the curri- 
culum combined with general education in the High 
Schools; (4) specialised technical sctfools for more 
advanced coufses as well as continuation classes for 
adult workmen. 

Turning tb the recent memorandum circulated 
by the Government of Bengal, Prof. Mukherjee 
says that daily weather observations and nature 
observations in the nature diary will prove to 
be of great interest and delight to the pupils 
whose knowledge will be related to environ- 
mental^ facts and conditions, lie then insists 
on the need of a garden and a small industrial 
workshop in every school. He urgea that in *the 
primary stage vocational instruction should not 
be direct and that only in the»secondary stage 
direct vocational instruction ought to* be more 
emphasized, In rural'middle schools, agriculture 
should form a compulsory part of the curriculum, 
while in urban middle schools industrial training 
ought to be compulsory and diversified. Even in 
high schools a three years course in agriculture 
or industries should be provided as optional, '‘for 
High Schools should train students not only for 
the University but also for the vocations in life. 

“ II will thus be the task of secondary schools 
to continue the practical courso so that^he student 
may earn his living without a long course of subse- 
quent special training in polytechnic institutes and 
workshops. The introduction of musie, marching 
drill and oountry games as well t as hygiene, 
village sanitation, sick nursing anti tiomesfeic 
ego no my are among ‘other excellent features 
of the proposed curriculum in Bengal. These 
assuredly demand recognition in the curriculum 
for the primary and secondary schools in Mysore/’ 


In the United'India (London) Mrs. Herabai A. 
Tata Yraces J?he progress of the agitation for 
women's franchise in India and its results. She 
says that the awakening of India to her rights as 
a great nation has not been confined to the men 
of India. The* women of India by no means 
lagged behind their men in their demand for 
politic*! rights. When Mr. Montagu went to 
India to investigate and study the conditions there, 
a deputation of Indian women, in which all the 
provinces were represented, waited on the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State and spoke 
on behalf of their Indian sisters. The chief 
promoters of this deputation were two ladies who 
had been ardent workers for the women's suffrage 
movement in England. However, when the 
Montagu^Chelrasford scheme of Government came 
out, no mention of women was made in it. 

The women of India nevertheless worked on. 
They wanted to more a resolution at the Calcutta 
Congress, Dec. 1917 in favour of women's 
suffrage, but the resolution could not be taken 
owing to want of tim<?. But the women were at 
<,last successful for a resolution to the same effect 
was passed by the Special Congress of September 
1918 and the regular Congress at Delhi in Dec. 
1918. 

Nor did the women remain quiet in Provincial 
and District Conferences. The Malabar District 
Conference 1918 passed a resolution in their 
favour and several provincial Congress Com- 
mittees and* the Andhra Provincial Conference 
followed suit. 

-A resolution in the Bombay Legislative Council 
to the effect that women should be eligible Lit 
as municipal councillors was carried by a majority 
but a resolution to the same effect was thrown 
out by the Corporation of Bombay in April, 1919. 
The principle, however, being granted in tbs 
Legislative Council, the women of Bombay feel 
assured that the right to vote and take active 
part in the affairs of their country would soon be 
theirs in actuality. 


John Bull’* Wall 


u What a difference it would m*ke if we had 
only a tcore of men in the House of Commons 
owning no allegiance save to Britain, caring less 
than nothing for the smiles pr frowns of any 
party, clique or junta — calling none their master 
but their conscience and their King/ 1 
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The Housing Problem 


Henrietta 0. Bartnet, c. b e., writing in a 
recent iasue of the Cornhill Magazine, points qut 
that it is not habitations that are wanted but 
homes. She urges that Government should take 
the lead in supplying housing accommodation for 
the working classes. She puts the objectors to 
the State Scheme into the following five classes : 

1. The attitude of one set of people may be 
summed up as follows : — 

* Hurry up, get something temporary done, 
don’t wait for all this planning and arranging. 
Run up huts or patch up condemned houses. 
This determination to get it all exactly according 
to the fancy of Rome architect fellows is hindering 
trade. House the 44 hands ” somehow and let us 
get on.’ 

2. The attitude of another set of peqple qiay 
be summed up as follows : — 

1 All this class of things is too expensive. It 
perhaps might he desirable if the nation were 
, very flourishing, but it is in imminent danger of 
bankruptcy, and every penny must* be saved. 
We can’t afford to house the people at 'the pro- 
posed cost ; it is ridiculous. * The poor must ltfarn ^ 
to put up with inconveniences. They want it all 
their own way now-a-days. Why should the rich 
be taxed to pay rent for the poor ?’ 

3: The attitude of a third set of people, may 
be summed up as follows : — 

* That olass of persons, believe me, does not want 
baths, threS bedrooms, a parlour and a garden. 
They would not know what to do With them if 
they had tlTem. They are not used to more than * 
two rooms. Why should the Government givo 
what is not asked for, aad encourage them to 
make further demands ? ’ 

4* The attitude of a fourth set of people may 
be summed up as follows: — 

m 4 Englarfd has recently shown the splendid 9 
qualities of her people. They were reared in the 
conditions which are now condemned. What was 
good enough for their fathers is good enough for 
their sons. Character is born by conquering diffi- 
eftlties. Don't let us make our people soft.’ 

5. The attitude of a fifth set of people may be 
summed up as follows : — 

4 History shows that every nation has a resi- 
duum. Let it live* in slums. It likes them, is 
happy in them, and as they are* unhealthy the * 
consequence" will be that the residuum will not in- 
crease in number.* A survey of centuries will 
"'show the wisdom of retaining slum areas.' 
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Sully’* Grand Design* 


In the October number of The Edinburgh Review , 
Sir Jeffery Btitler writes about the League of 
Nations idea which Sully, the Minister of Henry 
IV of France, projected and which has no? received 
sufficient attention either At the hands of authors 
of iflost hooks dealing with Modern History. 
Sully was a voracious reader and voluminous 
writer. . In his Economics Roy ales, the historian 
is introduced to the conception of the Grand 
Design, that system of world organisation which 
Sully attributes to his master, Hen ay IV. Some- 
times the idea is treated merely as the subject of 
the king’s day dreams, sometimes as a useful 
handle in the negotiations between the King and 
the Huguenots. The basis of the policy was con- 
ceived to consist in the i eduction of the European 
balance ©f power to an 'equilibrium, and it was 
thought that this could be obtainod by are group- 
ing of European powers. These powers should 
form a general council consisting of 6G persons, 
chosen proportionately every third year from all. 
There was an obligation upon all* to combine 
counsel and forces against the Turk if it were 
necessary, and secondly there was to be attempted 
the enforcement of religious tolerance with 
regard to Catholics, Lutherans and, Calvinists 
which was comiDg into force in France. 

Sully ’s hopes of securing English co- operation 
died out with the death ot Elizabeth, and though 
his idea was well received by James upon whose im- 
pressionable blind he worked with much success 
the fruit wns not realised. 

In the Grand Design there is nothing to sur- 
prise the historian of the period though modern 
popular opinion has eft her hailed it as a novelty, 
or put it down as an anachronism indicative of 
later forgery.* But tie 17th century France 
saw Bodin developing political philosophy and 
speculation concerning national and inter- 
national government. Besides Bodin there 
were obscure wi iters like Postel, Hotman, etc. 
Sully’s design was not merely the creation of a 
disappointed statesman ; ifrmust have been work- 
ing in his mind" before his retirement. In the 
French hatred gf the Empire, 'Sully sa# that it 
was necessary* to fornl a great League with 
France at its.head in which France must adopt an 
attitude of selfless benevolence. The permanent 
fruit of Sully’s idea was fhe creation in 1610 «of 
the great anti-Habsburg League at Halle. 
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The Evangelisatfon of India 

The Rev. H. A. Popley, writing in 1 he Hast and 
West (for January, 1920), says that Christianity 
has in Iadia its biggest and hardest *task, and has 
to face in the country virile Mahomedanigtt), the 
aggressivh 'propaganda of the Arya Simajists, 
the calm assurance of the Jains, the boldness 
of Indian nationalism, and the all-absorbing 
pantheism. He summarises some of the results 
and lessons of the tour undertaken by Dr, & Mrs. 
Edjy for the purpose of stimulating Christians 
to become evangelists, for conducting evangelistic 
meetings amopg prepared audiences of Hindus 
and for speaking to non Christian students. The 
following are the most important of the lessons. 

The task of evangelisation needs time. In many 
places we found that neither missionaries, nor 
pastors nor church members had time for this. 
The missionaries were too busy with other things, 
the Indian Christians were too busy with earning 
their livelihood, and there was no time for any- 
thing but haphazard and spasmodic efforts. It is 
clear that it* is impossible to e effect any largo 
advance until more people are prepared to give 
time to this task. We are not going to win India 
simply by giving to the work of evangelisation a 
little spare time now and then. 

Another lesson which has impressed itself upon 
us is the need for steady and continuous effort. 
We must not expect to achieve much by spasmo- 
dic or occasional efforts, and we must never lewe 
an effort of this kind without the possibility of sv 
continuous follow-up. We must plan for a cam- 
paign which is spread over yeat-s ajnd not simply 
a few months, which goes forward a little each 
time, and which puts before the Church a strate- 
gic objective at which it aim£ continuously. We 
have determined, and many evangelistic workers 
are with us in this determination, that this 
special effort shall continue, and that there shall 
be agencies available to help forward the steady 
progress of the work in all the places visited. 

The value of personal influence to lead to deci- 
sion and to provide for a continuance of the work 
was another lesson of the tour. Several of the 
brethren told us how tftpy had bggun* personal 
work afterjbhe meetings, Dr. Eddy says, “ 1 leave 
India with the conviction that your are entering 
upon a new era. North and Soutlf throughout 
the country I have seen signs of promise. <1 luve 
never seen the Indian Oipirch so roused and at 
work. T believe it will surpass China. In due 
season we shall reap if we faint not. We are on 
the right lines. This method will win India,” 


A New Fibre 


In the Japan Magazine for January, we lead 
that Japan has discovered a new fibre to mix 
with cotton which promised to cause a revolution 
in cheap fabrics. It is a kind of sea-grass known 
as sugame which when properly treated and 
mixed with raw cotton makes thread strong and 
useful. The quantity available is believed to 
be unlimited and grows luxuriantly about rocks 
facing the open sea. The plant grows best from 
spring to autumn and can be best harvested in 
winter or in the autumn. The use of this neel 
in cotton spinning haB only just begun and is not 
f on a very extensive scale as yet. It was first 
tried in making rough horse blankets. Fisher- 
men do not like this plant as fish do not come 
where it, is to be found and bathers ragird it 
with aversion as they get tangled up in it. The 
outer casing of the weed can be removed and 
when the fibre is washed and boiled it looks 
exactly like cotton fibre. 

The preparation of this sca-wcedfor use in spinning 
is a'work that calls for ro spobial time or pains. The 
r weed can be harvested when convenient, and it does 
not spoil by waiting and drying. The plant can lie 
gathered in the autumn and the spare days of winter 
used by the fishermen to carry on its preparation for 
spinning. The material is not liable to be spoiled and 
the fibr » can be left; waiting indefinitely. With such 
facilities tor procuring and preparing the fibre the 
supply is inexhaustible in Japan, and if it conies into 
general use the effect on cheap clothing ./ill bo very 
important. Cotton mixed with this fibre is far 
stronger than thread made from raw cptton ajone. 

' Fishing nets made from material mixed with* this 
fibre have been in the seawater for three months or 
more withput shoving any sign of being affected^ fyy 
the water, which is more than pure cotton twin 
can do. 

Nor is the appearance of the cloth made from this 
fibre at all objectionable, as it has a peculiar gloss that 
fa rather pleasing, and it takes dye well, which cotton* 
does not do. It is also lighter than cotton ; while in 
the use of it there is not so much waste as there is in 
cotton. Japanese fishermen are taking up thd business 
now, as it can be carried on as a side issue in connec- 
tion with their ordinary occupation. The Oriental 
Textile Company is preparing to exploit this new fibrw/ 
and is offering fishermen good prospects of special 
work by buying as much as they can produce. In the 
manufacture of summer clothes and pongee-coloured 
shirtings the fibre will have an abundant use Paper 
made from this fibre is strong and excellent for draw- 
ing. Mixed with pulp it makes an excellent foreign 
‘ style paper. Capitalists are becoming interested in 
the possibilities of the fibre and it is likely that in the 
near future it will prove quite an industry. Owing to 
rise in prices of raw cotton the, subject becomenll 
the more interesting at present. 
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A1 Farabi apd His Philosophy 

A1 Farabi the greatest philosopher of Ulam 
before Avicenna was bo^p in Turkish Transoxi- 
ana towards the end of the 9th Century. He 
studied logic at Bagdad and acquired a knowledge 
of mathematics, medicine and philosophy, chiefly 
the works ot Aristotle. He lived. for a long time 
at Aleppo leading a retired life in a Sufi garb 
and died about 950 A.D. He waR busy in com- 
menting on the works of Aristotle and was 
* for this reason called the i Second Aristotle/ 
He also wrote commentaries on several Greek 
books, libo Plato's Lrws, Ptolemy's Almngist 
and the JJe Anima of Alexander of Approdisias. 
Farabi's most original work is his treatise on the 
Ideal City, in which under the influence of 
Plato’s Republic he gives his conception of the 
organisation of a perfect city. 

About Farabi's philosophy, Mutarzud*Wali*Ur 
Rahman gives a clear account in the current 
number of the Indian Philosophical Review. 
Fazabi like other Muslim philosophers believed 
that Greek philosophy was a unitv and that 
Plato and Aristotle, its two great lmaroe, did not 
con’radict ench other. ■* Farabi’s stj le consist/ of 
a peculiar series of contentious oxpiessions which 
always appear to be profound and scholailv, but 
aio lather obscure. The function of his logic 
is not merely the analysis of scientific thinking, 
but’ also comprises some remarks on gramma* 
and the discussion of the theory of knowledge in 
general. Logic can bo divided according to its 
subject and its relation to actuilit^. The first 
part deals with the doctrine of ideas and defirii- • 
tions and the other discusses the doctrine of 
judgments, inferences and proofs. Ldoas are not 
irPt^em selves related to acftuality and are neither 
true nor false. Among idem are included the 
simplest psydiolog'< al forn sj Accordi ng to him 
the doctrine of proof is logic in the strict sense of» 
the word * by it, we acquire knowledge of the 
unknown fiom what is already known and well- 
established, He has no belief in the formal side 
of proof which should be more than a mere 
automatic process. 

•Acc rding to him, the Universal has no exis- 
tence apart from the individual and the particular 
is not only found in things and in sense puecn- 
tion but also in thought, and universal exists not 
merely as rfn aicfdefat in individual things, hut as 
a substance in min 1 as well. His* proof for the 
Existence of*God isf based on the doctrine that all 
change and development ’must have some cause 
**and the First Being exists necessarily. 


The Law of Progress 

Uriel Bjjuchanan writes on the above subject in 
the Kalpaki, . He enunoiates three principles 
governing lifd and progress. The first of these 
is* character. It is the greatest attainment to 
success. It is the essence of man’s being ; it is 
the one imperishable substance gathered from the 
wre£k of life's experiences. 

The second principle is the law of motion or 
activity. Activity is the universal l&w of nature. 
There is no place for mental anQ physical drones 
any where in the broad empire of progiessive life. 
Inactive people are useless to themselves, a bur- 
den to their friends and a hindrance to the pro- 
gress of the race. 

The. third principle is the law of repose. This* 
is the opposite of motion. Everything in exist- 
ence is dual, having a positive and negative aspect. 
In nature we see this dual manifestation in the 
alternation of night and day, darkness and light, 
winter and summer, cold and heat. The highest 
power is found in repose — not the repose of idle- 
ness — but the podffive repose of self-jmnstery, the 
repjse that achieves without exertion. Motion is 
the activity and flowing forth of life through 
channels established by nature or habit. Repose 
is the restless spirit of life under control of the 
will. A practical application of the two princi- 
ples of motion and repose may be summed up in 
the words, haste not , rest not. Have a fixed pur- 
pose, a high ideal, and take no false steps, make 
no feverish haste ; but with controlled energy and 
untiring eflort, having a thorough knowledge of 
details and tiro power of execution, move # calmly 
and unfalteringly toward the accomplishment of 
some great purpose. 

Hold evgr in mind an image of the ideal you are 
seeking to make manifest. That image will become a 
central living magnet which will begin to draw to you 
the experiences that must be encountered and the 
conditions that must he overcome before the ideal 
can be obtained. Concentrate all the forces of your 
being on the undaunted duty of the moment; then the 
• numberless wants will be forgotten, and the troubles 
and uncertainties of life will pass away. Be mindful 
of the smallest details of daily life. The pathway of 
to-day is illiftnined by the experience you have gained 
from the yesterdays; and tliu light that dispels the 
mystery surrounding the present gives greater know- 
ledge, whic h will^ihine witji increased brightness to- 
morrow Load? to rightfully use what is alroady 
yours. Be rioUoblivious. to t^e glorious realities of 
, the present, V hi Jo contemplating the greater things 
you hope to attain in the fflture. Stop by siep, yqu 
will rise to greater heights. The things that are true, 
the things that are good, and all th»t is helpful will 
gravitato to you only in proportion to the degree that 
you desire and invite them. 
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How^Women Vole in the United States 


London to Calcutta 


In the Political Science Quarterly, William F. 
Ogburn and Gnez Goltra discuss the above 
question. They have made a minute study of ego 
election held in Portland, Oregan, in 1914, 

In the case of a constitutional amendment 
requiring voters to be citizens of the United 
States in all elections unless otherwise" provided 
for in the Constitution, which was referred to the 
electors by the Legislative Assembly, *women 
seefii to have voted more generally for the 
measure than men: The writers sxy that it is 
interesting to ‘observe that one of the first ques- 
tions voted on by women after they had received 
the franchise was to restrict the use of it. The 
measure was adopted by a large majority and 
received a 1 *rge vote. 

With regard to a constitutional amendment 
£or the purpose of creating the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor, to act as Governor in case of the 
inability of the Governor to perform his duties, 
and to act also as President of the Senate, fixing 
his s\lary at 10 dollars per (fay, but only while 
the legislature is in session, there was no differ- 
ence of opinioa.between women and men. 

, We have then the constitutional amendment 
providing that when any county contains a city 
of over one hundred thousand inhabitants, the 
boundaries of such county and city may be made* 
identical, the two Governments consolidated and 
the remaining territory of such county, if any, 
create! into a new county or attached to an 
adjoining county or counties. Women were 
slightly more in favour of this measure than men. 

The next item voted on was an amend merit 
enabling the state to lend its credit or incur 
indebtedness in excess of frfty thousand dollars 
for certain specified public purposes This 
measure had received very little discussion 
previous to the election and did not receive a 
large vote. Women were considerably more 
opposed to it than men. , 

Another interesting item was an amendment 
authorising the enactment of a general low to 
enable an incorporated town, city or Municipa- 
lity, by a vote of thf© electors* interested, to 
surrender its charter .and be~paerged into an 
adjoining city or town*. This measure met no 
organised opposition, received little discussion* 
called out a relatively' small vote and was adopted. 

It is-curious to note that an net to limit the 
hou^s of labour and require certain conditions of 
rest . for female workers seems to have been 
opposed more by women than by men, 


Mr. Lindsay Bashford, writing in the Pdin - 
burgh tfsvfeu^fOreshadowfi a London to Calcutta 
journey by rail in a fortnight, ‘ The Bighdad 
Railway,” he says, “begins at ftoni, in the heart 
of "Asia Minor, where, 'by means of the Anatolian 
Railway, it connects with Constantinople. From 
C mstantinople to Aleppo, the distance is some 
850 miles. From Aleppo, the line proceeds to 
Jerabjus on the Euphrates and thence by Nisibis 
to the important centre of Mosul on the Tigris ; 

. thence southwards to Baghdad and to Basra, 
The distance from Aleppo to Baghdad is about 
650 miles Carry the imagination further and 
we may reasonably picture, under the new politi- 
u cal arrangements between Great Britain and 
Persia, the extension of the Baghdad Railway to 
Teheran, and thence to Quetta and India. That 
doile — and the conception has its grahdeur — 
travel overland, between London and Calcutta, 
should be a matter of less than a fortnight.” 

INDIA IN INDIAN & FOREIGN .PERIODICALS 
iNDUhTKJAt DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTH INDIA. By 
Dr. Gilbert Slater: [ <v The Young Men of 
u India,” February 1920 ] 

Th a Significance of Oriental Art. By Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy D. Sc. [“The Hindus- 
tan Review,” January 1920 ] 

The Labourer in Indta By Umrigar. [“ The 
New Review,” January 1920] 

Parliament and Indian Tariffs, j By 8:unt 
Nihal Singh. [“ The Modern Review,” March 
« 1920] 

The Sundarrans of Bengal By Leo. Faulkner, 
f r g ^ , J p. [“Indian Business,” December 
1920 ] 

A Commentary on the Bhagvad Gita. By Dr. 

S Subramaniam. [“ The Theosophist,” March 
* 1920 ] 

An English History of India. By Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar. [“ Political Science Quarter L,” 
Dec 1919.| 

Ferishta, the Historian, By C, S Srinivasa 
Chari, m A. [“ Everyman's Review,” March 
1920.] 

England and INdu. By P. A. Mairet, [“ Britain 
and India,” February 1920 ] 

The Arya Samaj and Public Li c fk in the 
, Punjab. By Kalinath Roy. [“ The Vedio 
Magazine.”] , 

Co operation and the Milk ..Supply of Cal- 
cutta. By Mr. J. T. Donovan, i c s. [“ The 
Co operative Journal,” January' 1920.] 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE' 


The Aga Khan’s Views 

His Highness the Aga Khan bad a lengthy 
interview with the Timfi of lndla\ representa- 
tive on his arrival in Bombay. Speaking on the 



H. H. THE AGA KHAN. 
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Indian Reforms Scheme he said : — WJmt I would 
like most earnestly to urge upon my countrymen 
is that they must alw&)s remember that ulti- 
mately it is the man-in-the-street in England who 
rufbt and the man-in-the-street in England is 
neither a dreamer nor very well informed, nor 
given to abstiact consideration. Jf we really 
wish the scheme to develop fully its possibilities • 
afld if rapiif progress is to be the goal, I think the 
best, the surest and shortest cut to ultimate full 
self-government is to make it a point of national 
honour that the transferred department should be 
obviously so much better, more efficient and more 
advantageous for the mass of the population in 
India than it was before it was handed over to us 
under the new reforms. With such a determina- 
tion wo can go forward in two or three.yenrs and 
show the man-in th A street* in England that we 
are.fifrfor a further instalment of power. What- 
soever may be the ifominal conditions whereby we 
are hedged in the success of these transferred 
'departments, the fact of their operation prov- 
ing so very useful to th<? masses will at once give 
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us a position which no amount of agitation, no 
amount of abstract right and reasons and argu- 
ments would give. 

His Highness spoke briefly on the Turkish 
peace terms chiefly emphasising bis ooflflflence in 
Mr. Montagu and Mr. Montagu's extraordinary 
understanding of the Iifdinn point of view. His 
Highness concluded the interview, by saying: — 
There is one question in which lam heart and soul 
interested. I should like my countrymen to t^ce 
this up. They have already ta&en it up, but it 
should be done more scientifically ajid seriously. 
That is the question of the . position of British 
Indians overseas which will be absolutely disastr- 
ous to the export trade of India if she is gradually 
forced -out of these countries. We may have in 
Europe, by and by, a great emporium of trade, and, 
ns I hav$ nlwajs advocated, we badly want Indian 
Consuls attached to British Consulates in order to 
encourage* Indian trade, particularly in South 
Africa and East Afiica, and other places. 

America* and The League 

“ It is the great note of interrogation that 
lungs over the New Year,” writes u A. G. G.” in 
the Daily News. Will America come fn ? 

“There is no need to dwell on what is involved 
in the answer. Jf it is in the negative, the League 
of Nations Covenant is a dishonoured scrap of 
paper, and the world will he reorganised afresh 
for war. If it is in the affirmative, the tragedy 
of >919 may yet be redeemed, and 1920 may 
start the world on a. more hopeful journey. 

“It is an auspicious moment — a 3 ear that 
should stir America with great memories, and 
inspire it with high motives* It is the tercente- 
nary of the sailing Of the Mayflower. A few 
weeks ago 1 stood in the little graveyard at Ply- 
mouth in New England, where the Pilgrims lof 
that immortal expedition sleep. All that is best 
in America will turn in reverent thought this year 
to that sacred spot. And I have confidence that 
•what is best in America will prevail in this great 
emergency as.it has prevailed ip the past.” 

Danger of Socialism 

Mr. Churchill has issued a vigorous nfanifesto 
calling oh the y<?n Socialist parties to unite to 
combat the Socialist Party, arrogating to itself 
the nam<?nf* labour. *He joints out that the 
Unionist Party has lost the support of a pojverfu} 
portion of the press and is also disturbed by the 
democratic measures demanded by the changing 
conditions, while the Liberals are divided through- 
out the country on personal grounds. • . 
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•UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


The 'Indian Press Act 


Sir N. G. Ghandav&rkar, presiding over a 
public m&eSing in Bombay under the auspices of 
the Press Association, spoke as follows : — 

1 am glad to associate myself with this <moveinent 
for the repeal of the Press Act I have been ever 
since I began public Life a supporter of the liberty qf 
the press. Having been myself at one time a^oumal- 
istfor twelve years* I have realised the grave respon- 
sibilities of the press, and the power it has to make 
or mar its country. I have felt how precious on the 
whole is the liberty of the press. I will, however, not* 
dilate here on the value of the liberty of the press. 
That is unnecessary because the Government by 
removing the restrictions imposed on certain news- 
papers under the Indian Press Act has shown 'ihat it 
too values that liberty. So long, however, as the Act 
remains — and the suggestions of Sir Sivaswami Iyer 
for mere modifications in the Act will make ’no differ- 
ence — liberty of the press in India must remain 
adulterated ; and we know adulterated afticles and 
policy are not pure. My opinion that the Press Act 
should be repealed is not of to-day. It was strongly 
pressed in a memorial to Government addressed by 
the Bombay Presidency Association five years ago. 
Briefly, what have b*»en the main arguments advanced 
in support of the Act ? First, it has been said that 
the ordinary law has been unable to get at 44 veiled 
sedition.** What, I ask, is veiled sedition ? In plain 
language it must mean sedition which works and 
spreads in secret, which is not open and therefore 
cannot be got at by ordinary means. It operates 
under-ground, hidden. But a newspaper writing is 
open ; it works in broad daylight. So, if it is sedi- 
tious, it cannot be said of it that the sedition is veiled. 

If by veiled sedition is meant covert attacks upon 
Government, intended to overthrow it,* I humbly 
affirm, having had judicial experience, that the ordi- * 
nary l^w is sufficient to provide against veiled sedi- 
tion. In a recent decision a well-known English 
Judge sitting on the Judicial Committee of the House 
of Lords to decide a case said in his considered judg- 
ment that words which are dangerous to society or 
social stability change their meaning, according as 
society changes with its views and ideals,’ They have 
no fixed import applicable to all times. Sedition is 
one of those words, and the definition of it in the 
Penal Code is so elastic as to apply to any seditious 
writing veiled or not. 

VEILED SEDITION* , 

The real root of the matter in this«term “ veiled 
sedition ** used in support of the Pross Act is a cover 
for the distrust of our courts by the executive. But, 
it is said, the courts have powertunder the Act, to 
decide whether a newspaper writing is seditious or 
not. Yes, they have the power ; but, tjiore again, it is 
an adulterated power, riot thtf full judicial enquiry, of 
the ordinary Law. The full judicial enquiry, it 
UUs been urged in defence of the Act, won’t do in the 
case of newspapers because a long trial in court with 
the artioles read, commented on and exposed to public 
gaae by publication of the court’s proceedings in news- 
papers ssrves only to spread the seditious writing 


more widely than when it had appeared in the paper 
arraigned, and to make a martyr of the charged editor. 
But that evil remains all tba same in the case of the 
Press Act. The proceedings in oonrt, where they are 
taken against the paper brought under the Act, are 
,, exposed to public gaze all the more, and when the 
court holds it guilty, \he editors become martyrs 

greater mar|yrs too than if they had been found 

guilty b$ the process of the ordinary law, because the 
more summary character of the proceedings of the 
Press Act strikes the ordinary layman as denial of 
.full justice and as oppression. The Act has been in 
operation now for several years. We have hafid suffi- 
cient experience of that operation. Does the experi- 
ence justify the continuance of the Act on the Statute 
Book ? The test is : Has its application these nine 
years allayed unrest? It has not. Its supporters 
would perhaps say : 44 Things might have been worse 
, but for the Act.** That is at best speculation. The 
bed-rock of fact stands that the unrest has been there 
all the same— I would say— it has been greater than it 
was before the Act. At any rate, it has not sensibly 
diminished. Then what is the justification for the 
Act except the making of the executive partly at least 
judges in their own cause? That is the sting of this 
law and this sting must go, if liberty of the press is to 
be real. 

THE NEW ERA 

It has Jr>een declared by His Majesty that we are 
entering on a new era pf Reform in India. That new 
era*has been initiated by amnesty to a large number 
* of political prisoners and by removal of restrictions 
imposed on a large number of newspapers under the 
Press Act. We ask that this circle of confidence for 
the new era may be completed by the repeal of the 
Act itself and the .right hand of fellowship extended 
•bordially by Government to the newspaper press, 
whose function it is in modern times to discharge the. 
duty of the prophets in old times. I woqld also most 
earnestly appeal to the Press to rise to the occasion 
of the new era, to the height of His Majesty’s recent 
Proclamation and serve the country and the empiro 
with a faithful sense of duty and dignity in upholding 
the cause of the people and of progressive Govern- 
ment, irf exposing fearlessly and ruthlessly all WJtng 
and injustice and in purifying the private and public 
, life of the country all round. It is of no use for a 
newspaper to claim liberty of the press in the name of 
t liberty and criticise and condemn autocracy as it 
should and, at the same time, impose itso^ro autocracy 
and slavery on the people by creating its own reign 
ofnewspaper terror, and vilifying all who differ from 
it and who do not sing to its tune, or pknder to its 
taste. Liberty in such a case is worse than slavery. 
Liberty of the Press is a means, not an end. It is a 
means to larger liberty. When then the liberty of Ihe 
Press becomes liberty for the newspaper, none for 
others, it imposes its own slavery on others and 
endangers the larger liberty and taints and cor- 
rupts true national life. We are now at a momen- 
tous step of India’s growth when we -all, Govern- 
ment, the Press £nd the people, are being tested and 
tried by Providence. Let all three strive for real 
liberty. One way to that is the repeal of the Press 
Act by Government and fearl&s, highminded and 
impartial discharge of its duty by the press. 
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Indian Princes in Council 

In creating a permanent Changer of Indian 
Princes, writes the United Empires the difficult 
question of membership has been decided primar- 
ily upon the salute list. * Tbe States differ widely 
in size and importance, Hyderabad^ for example, 
having an area of over 82,000- square mileS and a 
population of 13,000,000, while others consist 
merely of a few villages. The rulers of all States 
1 (and they number over 80), who enjoy a perma- 
nent dynastic salute of eleven guns or more, are 
to be entitled as a right to membership of the 
Chamber. Including sqpae of the Burmese Chiefs, 
there are some thirty-three rulers entitled to a 
salute of nine guns. Of these, those who enjoy 
practically full internal powers are to be admitted 
to the Chamber, while, in the case of the others, 
the Government of India will investigate ajid 
decide whether to grant the internal powers 
required in order to qualify for admission, The 
heads of all States qualified for admission to the 
Chamber will be designated Ruling Princes, 
while the others will be known as RuRj^g Chiefs, 
and the membership will probably be well over 
100. Attendance and voting in the Chamber will 
be voluntary, since the Princes and Chiefs have 
not been unanimous in desiring the institution of 
a more formal assemblage than the annual confer- 
ences of the last few years. The^Chamber will be # 
a consultative body, not an executive one, and the 
Government will safeguard the interests of the 
absent rulers by ascertaining their views before 
acting on tt^e resolutions of the Chamber. The 
direct transaction of business between the Govern- 
ment of India and any individual State will not 
be^ftejudiced in any 'way. *There will be ^Stand- 
ing .Committee of the Chamber, which will be 
competent to initiate questions affecting the 
States generally, or the common interests of India, 
a® a whole, # f or the consideration of the Viceroy. 


Indian States 

The State of Patiala is making speedy pro- 
gress both as regards revenues and industrial 
development in recent years. From nearly 82 
lakhs in 1912, writes a correspondent in a con- 
temporary, the gross revenue of the state has gone 
tjp to over 'a crorg ajid 17 lakhs, and its rulor, the 
Maharaja, who but recently returned to India 
after strenuous apd praiseworthy work at the 
Peace Conference* has. under consideration 
industrial, commercial and agricultural pro- 
grammes. A State l3anfc was opened last year and 


w 

is now doing useful work. A hydro-electric 
scheme for the State has since been considerably 
expanded. Under this scheme, says a contempo- 
rary, it is intended to harness the Sutlej river 
some 16 mileis above the proposed dam at 
Bbnkara and by constructing a series oi: 'falls to 
generate electricity whioh, it is estimated, will 
give 1,35, GOO horse-power. This power will be 
transmitted all over Patiala and used for lift 
irrigation by means of tube wells to irrigate an 
additional area of about 6£ lakhg of acres as a]po 
for supplying motor power to various existing and 
contemplated industries. The climate and soil of 
Patiala are particularly conducive to the develop- 
ment of different kinds of industries, and an 
industrial survey is being carried on with a view 
to tap and develop its forest and mineral 
resources. The development of agriculture and 
urban cooperative credit societies is receiving 
special attention, and a big railway programme is 
also under 'consideration, 


Industrial Activities in Travancofe 


* Speaking at the Shri Mulam Popular Assem- 
bly, the Dewan gave a summary of the progress 
of the State in several directions. In regard to 
industrial progress the experiments conducted by 
the Shellac Assistant at Aramboly having proved 
the possibility of the extraction of shellac as a 
profitable cottage industry, he has been directed 
to make similar investigations and demonstrations 

9 in other parts of the country. Arrangements 
have been *made for the opening of three # depotta 
one each in North, Central and South Travancore, 
for the development pf the bamboo, screw-pinp 
and weaving industries respectively ; the encour- 
agement of minor cottage industries such as the 
manufacture of ’glazed pottery and plantain fifire 
has been provided for ; schemes for the establish- 
ment of a pencil factory At Alwaye and a match 

• factory at Nagercoil at private expense have been 
sanctioned, andL a pencil expert trained at the 
instance of tile Government has been appointed 
to supervise tbe former, "pie Investigation of the 
possibilities of tte paper pulp industry has been 
taken up. Arrangements have also been made 
for the organisation of industrial conferences and 
exhibitions, and for the formation of industrial 

* associations in importanj centres. It has ijlso 
been decided to establish an Industrial Museum 
and Bureau with public subscriptions. 



. , INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 
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Indiana Overaeaa Association fiji 


Mr. H. 8 . L. Polak, writes : — 

41 The Association, which was established on Decem- 
ber 17th, 1919 with the Aga Khan as Chairman and Sir 
Mancherjj M. Bhownaggree as Deputy Chairman, for 
the purpose x>f maintaining the rights and privileges and 
protecting the interests of Indians residing in places 
outside India, has since been active in promoting the 
welfare of Indian communities settled in fl South< and 
]£ast Africa, British Guiana, the West Indies, Fiji, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, British Columbia, Australia and the 
Mandated Territories. . 

„ ^outh Africa 

The Association has carried on an active correspon- 
dence with the Colonial and India Offices with a view 
to secure a widfcr reference to the proposed Commission 
promised by the Union Government after the passing of 
the Asiatics Trading and Land Act. (Transvaal) 1919, 
and also to ensure satisfactory Indian representation 
before the Commission. 1 

The Association understands that Sir Benjamin 
Robertson and the Hon Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
have been appointed to represent the Government of 
India before the Commission, and that Mr. C.F. 
Andrews, who already has a wide knowledge of the 
subject, has proceeded to South Africa on behalf of the 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association of Bombay 
in order to assist the Indian community in the presen- 
tation of their v case. 

The Association learns that the Union Government 
have agreed to refer not only the trading question but 
also that relating to the ownership of land to the 
Commission. As the Association is of opinion that the 
question of occupation of premises situated in mining 
areas is of vital importance, it has urged that the 
operation of the Gold Law and other similar enact- 
ments should be referred to the Commission. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 

Whilst appreciating, after the lapse of many years, 
the nomination of two Indian members to the Legis- 
lative Council, the Association, quoting the'precedonts 
of India under the Reform Scheflie, Fiji, British 
Guiana end Trinidad, has urged that the franchise be 
conferred upon qualified Indians in the Protectorate. 

Having regard to the fact that the question of 
the administration of the whole of East, Africa is 
shortly coming up for consideration by His Majesty’s 
Government, the Association has pressed upon the 
Government the desirability and necessity of giving 
effect, as a matter of justice and equity, to the demand 
of the British East African Indian population for 
equality of status and the removal of galling disabilities 
designed to reproduce the unfavourable conditions 
prevailing in South Africa affecting the resident Indian 
population, and restrict, if not even prbhibit, Indian 
immigration into the ^Protect orate in* favour of 
European immigration, in c spite of th^fact that Indians 
commenced to develop these lands jhree centuries be- 
fore any white settlement was established there. 

BRITISH GUIANA * 

The Association has ^rawq the attention of His 
Majesty’s Government to the strong objection to, and 
protest ^gainst the so-callbd Colonisa tion Scheme on 
the pqrt of the East Indian Association (Georgetown), 
and has received an assurance from the Colonial Office 
that the fullest consideration will be given to the views 
expressed by that and similar Associations. 


The Association has pressed for the termination of 
existing indentures of India# labourers in this Colony, 
and has been Notified by the Colonial Office that orders 
have been given for the termination of all existing 
Indian indentures on January 2nd, 1920, and for the 
repatriation, as soon a% possible, of freed Indians 
desirous of returning to India. 

CEYLON 

The Association has made representations to His 
Majesty’s Government with a view to securing 
improvements in the draft Labour Ordinance shortly 
to be introduced into the Legislative Council, and 
particularly to obtain the omission of the clauses 
imposing criminal punishment for breach of contract. 

The Association has also mSde representations with 
a view to promoting the education of Indian children 
« on the Ceylon estates. 

MAURITIUS 

The Association, being alarmed at the movement in 
Frehch Mauritian circles in favour of the transfer of 
the Island to France in spite of the fact that the large 
majority of the inhabitants are Indians who had not 
been consulted in the matter, inquired of His Majesty’s 
Government what steps had been taken in this direc- 
tion and has .received an assurance from the Colonial 
Office thatAio serious consideration need be given to 
thornovement. . " 

• AUSTRALIA 

. Having regard to the Commonwealth Government's 
undertaking to remove certain existing disabilities 
affecting Indian residents in Australia in the light of 
the Reciprocity Resolution passed at the Imperial 
War Conference, 1918, the Association has directed the 
attention of His Majesty’s Government to the differ- 
ential operation against Indians of the .Queensland 
Sugar Cultivation Act 1913, the interpretation of 
which was recently tested in an Appeal before the 

• Privy Council, when a judgment advorsh’ to Indian 
appellants was delivered. The Association has 
requested His Majesty’s Government to press for the 
repeal oi* necessary modification of this enactment*. " 

MANDATED TERRITORIES 

With the coming into force of the Peace Treaty with 
^Germany, mandates under the League of Nations have 
now been conferred upon certain countries for th«J 
administration of the former German Colonies. Thus 
the Samoa Islands fall to be administered by Nev) 
* Zealand, South-West Africa by the Union of South 
Africa, and German East Afrioa by the British Go- 
vernment. The Association has accordingly made re- 
presentations to His Majesty’s Government 
maintain for His Majesty’s Indian subjects the righl 
as to immigration and residence, which they have 
hitherto enjoyed in these respects, apd equal rights ir 
the future with all others of His Majesty’s , subjects. 

The Association has also reminded His Majesty 

• Government oftho danger to Indian interests of the 
movement officially favoured ia New 1 Zealand tc 
supplement native labour, in Samop by indentured 
labour, and bas received an assurance that no furthei 
emigration from India under * indenture will be 
countenanced by His Majesty's Government." 
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Housing in Madras One remarkable feature of India’s import trade 

We are glad to note that a Society called the during the war has been the great expansion of 

Madras Central Housing Society*^ being ^romo- imports frojn Japan, which country now comes 
ted in Madras. second on the list of India’s business customers. 

The objects of the Society are to build or own It is in great Britain’s ohief staple trade with 

houses in .and about thfc Oity of Madras which India, namely cotton >arn and piece-goods, that 

will be made available for occupation, and Jagan has mad o most headway. In cotton yarn* 

purchase where so desired on easy instalment for instance, in the year ending March 31, 1919, 

system, by the poorer classes including men with the United Kingdom only .enjoyed 25 per cent, of 
small salaries ; to organise and finance co-opera- ‘India’s trade, whereas Japan enjoyed 71 per oent. 
* tive housing societies among the poor ; and One of the many merits of*this trade report is 

generally to further the cause of good housing by that it offers valuable advice to British traders. 

propaganda and 1 other means. A Prize for a Spinning Wheel 

Tho proposed capital of the society is Rs, A prize of Rs. 5,000 is offered by Mr. Rewa- 
1,50,000 made up of 1,500 sharers of 10 Rs. each banker Jagjiwan Mehta of Javeri Bizaar, 

and the proposed bye-laws permit the society to' Bomlay, to the inventor of a spinning' wheel 

receive deposits or otherwise borrow to the extent which would enab j 0 a pinner to spin from ten 

of eight times its paid up share and reserve fund. neediest a time as much yarn as is ordinarily 

We wish the society all success in.it% lauifcible spun by means of a common country spinning 

. object of improving housing conditions and wheel. The conditions attached to the prize are : 

thereby preventing infantile and adult mortality the R pi nnitl g whee l should be portable and capable 

in the city of MadraB, 0 f being accommodated in the ordinary Indian 

The Strike at Tata , 6 v hut ; all its parts should be of Incjjan manufac- 

As an indirect outcome of the presenf strike^the ture ; it should be capable of being repaired by 

Servants of India Society has withdrawn its village carpenters and blacksmiths, 
operations in the matter of organising welfare' Bombay Mill-hands* Conference ' 

work carried on under the direction of tho Tata The Bombay Mill-Hands’ First Conference was 
Iron and Steel Company. Since their coming in he i d on Djc 15< when ^legates attended from 

August 1918, grain and cloth stjres, which supply about 75 miles to the city. Gratitude was ex- 

the most important needs of the workmen nr pressed to Sir George Lloyd for the recent modi- 

chbap rates, were opened. Ten primary schools fiction of the Gambling Act, the abolishing of 

have been opened, of which one is mainly intended bucket shops and for the interest evinced in the 

for the children of the tribesmen. Ten co- housing question for the poorer classes. ResoJu- 

operative credit societies have also come into tions wewe passed amongst others urging the 

existence. In fact they were doing their best to reduction of working day from 12 to 9 hours, 

iqp£e the life of the.workjnen happy. • increase of recess froip half an hour to one hour, 

British Trade in India fixing the age limit of child labour at 12 instead 

Few people perhaps realise the enormously of 9, utilisation of the funds accumulated by {or- 

important part that the markets of British India feited and unclaimed wages and fares for the 

flayed before the war in Britain’s export trade. benefit of the mill-hands, introduction of equit- 

In 1913 the United Kingdom shipped to India able uniform rules and regulations in all mills 

pver .£70,000,000 worth of goods, of which no , and compulsory primary education for the child- 
less than <£67, 000,000 represented manufactured ren of the mill iiands. The Conference also urged 

articles. For the year 1917 these figures were that free nfedical aid, housing accommodation, 

<#60,000,000 and .£57,000,000 respectively. etc., should be^provided for the mill operatives 

Obviously, the prosperity of India and the main- and that in sections chiefly manned by women 

tenance of the purchasing power of the Indian supervision should be conducted by literate women 

people are of vital importance to British industry. only and not by men. The Conference also 

These facte are brought out clearly and strongly pleaded Joj; the introduction of a provident fund, 

in ti\p report on the conditions and prospects of * co-operative credit societies and stores, etc , in all 
British trade in Ixtfiia, written by His Majesty’s mills and ui'ged the appointment of a Commissidh 

Senior Trade Commissioner in India and Ceylon, by the Government to enquire into their poor 

and issued as a Government White Paper. condition due to high cost of living and to. fix; 

(O. M. d, 442). • minimum wages. • ; 
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Agricultural Institute for Dacca 

it is understood that ah Agricultural 'Institute 
for giving a higher course of training * in agricul- 
ture will be started in Dacca near the Agricultural 
Farm. TLree hundred acres of land to the north 
of the farm have already been acquired for the 
purpose. The course at the institute will include 
farming, cattle, husbandry, and agricultural 
engineering. 

* Electric Ploughing in Italy 

The Vioalti-Tescari system of electric ploughing, 
lately tested near Rome, is quite simple, says the 
Popular Science Siftings . A powerful electric 

capstan or winding apparatus is aet up at one 
corner of the field, and wire cables are stretched 
from it entirely around the field. At' two 
corners these cables pass through two securely 
anchored pulleys, while at the far cori.eis they are 
connected with two movable anchor- wagons. A 
duplex plough mounted on wheels is diawn back- 
ward and forward across the field by the cable, 
and as each furrow is finished the anchor- wagons 
advance sufficiently to bring the plough into 
pDsition for the next furrow. With an equal 
number of shares on each side of the wheels, the 
plough is not required to turn. In the tests made, 
a single plough reached a depth of about 20 inches 
in difficult ground at a cost of about 26s. per acre. 
A Practical Horticulturist 

Mr. B. S. Nirody, b.a,, a practical horticultur- 
ist of Madras and a writer on the bnck-to tbe- 
land movement in India, has been q warded a 
foreign scholarship *by the Satya IJnga Naickers 
Trusteed of Cocanada for the study of agriculture 
in England, America or Japan. Mr. Nirody will 
proceed to America to specialise in the plant 
industry with special reference to rural' develop- 
ment. 

The Conning of Fruit and Vegetables 

The preservation of fruit and vegetables -by 
canning has many advantages over bottling, 
especially when carried out on a commercial « 
scale. . The initial outlay is nob so heavy, and 
packing and transport difficulties^ are much 
reduced, while breakages of bottles are avoided, 
and a great savins: of time is effected, as large 
quantities of produce may be dealt with quickly. 

Furthermore, if the canning be carefully done 
the flavour of canned fruit io considered cuperior 
to that of fruit prereived by other methods. 
Tfiis is due to the fact that the cans are hermeti- 
cally sealed before being sterlizcd, and all volatile 
oils .and flavours are, therefore, retained. [From 
(he Journal of the Board of Agriculture .] 


Poultry Manure 

This manure, writes the Agricultural Nem, is 
rich in plant fo*kf, and, if properly dried and stored 
in sacks or casks, is said tcTkm worth about four 
times as much as farmyard manure. Even the 
smalt poultry keeper ahbuld methodically save it, 
for a little concentrated manure is a very handy 
thing to have for a small garden. It should never 
he used freBb, as its value is about double when 
it has been allowed to dry. Once dry, if not 
wanted for immediate use, it is beat stored in a 
barrel , mixing in a little soot with a covering of 
dry soil placed on the top. An .excellent liquid 
manure can be made by mixing some of tlie 
contents of the barrel with an equal quantity of 
’ soot, putting it in a piece of sacking and soaking 
it in water for a few days. About an ounce of 
dry manure and an ounce of soot are usually 
suffifcient for a gallon of water to provide k liquid 
manure suitable for use with the majority of 
vegetables. 

Agricultural Education in India 

In the course of his presidential address to the 
Board of Agriculture, Pusa, in Dec. 1919, Mr. 
♦Mr. Mackenna said : — 

One of the notable features of the last two 
years has been the increased attention devoted to 
agricultural education. The subject was last 
djscuseed by the Board of Agriculture at Poona. 
The Board inter alia resolved that for the rapid 
development of agriculture in India a sound 
system of rural education based on rural needs is 
, essentia], and recommended the establishment, 
as an experimental measure, of "a limited 
number of agricultural middle schools to 
meet the probable demand for improved rMnl 
education. These suggestions have received 
serious attention in the provinces. Agricultural 
puddle schools are being opened in Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces and the CentioJ 
Provinces, while, in the Punjab, agricultural 
education is encouraged in the existing vernacu- 
lar and' English high schools. 

With regard to higher agricultural education, 
the Lyallpur College has been affiliated to the 
Punjab University, Burma is having its own 
College and Bengal is considering the ques- 
tion of having one for the presidency. 
It is gratifying to note that the Calcutta 
University Commission have recommended 
that there should be an elementary agricultural 
oourse provided in some of °the intermediate 
oolleges suitable for zemindars, officers of co~ 
operative societies, etc. 
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The Oriya Movement By •\*o Bachelors 
.of Art«, Published by H. H. Panffii, b.a., Sscre- 
tary, Oriya Samaj Q in jam, Aska. 

The writers offer a comprehensive study of the 
Oriya movement in this volume of 350 pages. 
They condemn the present state of administrative 
dismemberment and emphasise the need for 
urgent union. They demand a separate High 
Court, and an independent University — in fact 
all the requisites of an autonomous province. 
They urge that it is not merely a political move- 
ment but that it is essentially a national movement 
touching the deeper cultural aspect of their life. 

The Karachi Handbook 19 ? 0 . Elited by 

8 Lupton, Editor, Daily Gazette , Karachi. 
Karachi has, on account of its position and 
natural* advantage*, become one of the lending 
centres of trade ard commerce and with a well 
equipped harbour is on a fnir way to compete 
with Bornbiy. Mr Lupton’s handbook will 
therefore be welcome to all traders ^nd business 
men who will find much u-eful informaNion collec- 
ted in a handy form “The - book opens with* an 
interesting historical sketch of Sind together with* 
an account of the development of the port of 
Karachi and is profusely illustrated. 

Cartoons from the Hindi Punch for 
1919 (Edited by Birj >rjee Nowrosjee, Hintfi 
Punch Office, Bombay), Price, Rs. 2 2 as. (Can 
be had of G A Nates m ifc Co., Madr s.) 

We heartily welcome the twentieth annual 
publication* of the “ Pickings from the Hindi * 
Punch.” It is tfuite as interesting and instruc- 
tions any of its predecessors and we c*>ngratu- 
lite the Elitor on his judicious taste, for the 
cartoons are at one* pointed and vivid without 
being offensive. Conceived in good tasta they offer 
an entertaining reoord of recent history ancf 
would therefore amply repiy perusal. 

Wake up Princes* By Khashoro Jadhava, , 
District Magistrate, Baroda. 

, The author has been connected with a premier 
Indian State for a quarter of a century and has 
had opportunities of intimate contact with leading 
men of different States. He urges in this pamph- 
let the broadening of the alliance between the 
Imperial Government and Native States and says 
that # Indian princes should be 'freed from the * 
“ leading strings J, #of British officials. He pleads 
for reforms in Native States not only in relation 
to the subjects but equally in relation to the 
Imperial Govern ment,« 


Nanda : Tbe Pariah Saint. “ Saints of India 
Series." G,*A. Natesan & Co., Madras, Price 4 as. 
This weloome addition to the Saijitg of India 


« - 



Series was originally written for the Frabhuddha 
Bhcurati by its talented Editor, the late Mr. B. R. 
Rajam Ajyar. Jfc is* an inspiring record of the 
life Bhd doings of a great B*kthi. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Keeping Young and Well Bv George Washing- 
ton Bicon, •F.R.G.S., L N. Fowler & Co., 
London^ * 

Js Modern Spiritualism* Based on Facts or 
Fancy? By James Coates, Ph. D* F A. S , 
JL N. Fowler* it Co , ^ondon. 

Great GangI the Guru or How a Seeker 
Sought. T ftE Rea u By Kavita Kaumudi, 
Kegan Paul, Trench f Tru brier & (Jo., Ld. 
London. * 

A Hu*d hi Years of the Beso^li Press. By 
P. N. Bose, m a. and H. W. B. Moreno, .BA, 
Ph. D. Central Press, Calcutta. • 
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Feb. 13. Under the patronage of T. E. Lord 
and Lady Chelmsford, Dr. Gird wood,* historical 
photographer to the Indian Government, exhi- 
bited at Delhi bis famous cinema films 11 With 
the EoSpire's Fighters.’’ 

Feb. 14. Poona women in deputation urge 
compulsory Education for Girls. , • 

Feb. 15. Mr. C. F. Andrews cables from Durban 
that Natal European sentiment is better than 
Transvaal. 

Feb. 16. H. E. *the Governor of the French 
settlement jn India arrived in Madras this 
morning. 

Feb. 17. Bombay tailors struck work this 
morning. 

Feb. 18. Debate on the change of capital in the 
Imperial Legislative Council. 

Feb. 19. Discussion on imperial preference in 
the Viceregal Council. 

Gokhale Anniveisary dinner in Poonnf. 

Feb. 20. Lala Lijpat Rii arrived at Bombay this 
morning. 

Feb. 21. IL E. Lady Chelmsford opened the 
Child Welfare Exhibition at Delhi. 

Feb. 22. M. Millerand has left Paris for 
. London. 

Feb. 23. The Indian Association of Calcutta 
gave a dinner in honour of Mr. Bupendra Nath 
Basu. 

Feb. 24. Lady Astor’s maiden speech in the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. Asquith has been returned as member for 

Paisley. 

Krzbe;rger has temporarily resigned. f 

Feb. 25. In an interview published in the 
Evening Standard Mr. Montagu strongly urges 
retention of Constantinople by the Turks. 

Strike at the Tata Works, Jamshedpur. 

Feb'. 26. Debate in the House of Commons on 
the future of Turkey. 

The first Indian Khilafat Deputation arrived 

in London to day. 

Feb. 27. Lulendorff, Tirpitz, # Falkenhayn, 
Kluck, Manteuffcl and others have issued a 
declaration refusing to appear be ford any fore 1 
ign - Court but agreeing to a r trial before a 
German Court. - 1 

Feb. 28. The Bengal Provincial Khilafat Con- 
ference was held s^b thq Calcutta Toyn Hall 
to day. 

Feb. 29. Allies agree *to a German Court of 
Justice trying a number of selected war 
criminals. 

Mar. 1. Lord Meston as the Arbitrator heard 

< fKa MomkAfitTA nlaima r\f UraUmma avw4 tmn. 


Brahmins in the matter of reserving seats to the 
latter. , 

The* Hon. l4r. Hailey presentend the Financial 
Statement in the Viceregal Oounoil. 

Mar. 2. Death is announced of the novelist 
Charles Garvice. * - 

Mr. Fisher, dn behalf of Mr Montagu, received 
the Indian Khilafat delegation. 

The Prince of Wales was enrolled as a Privy 
' Councillor to-day. 

March 3. President Wilson in a motar car took 
his first outing since his illness. 

The rule issued against Mr. Gandhi for 
contempt of court came on for hearing in the 
Bombay High Court. Judgment reserved. 

“Mar. 4 A Deputation from Ceylon presented 
a memorial this afternoon to H. E. the Viceroy 
on the food situation. 

Mar. 5 The British Government decides to 

press forward the Irish Home Rule Bill. 

Mar. 6 A meeting of the Council of the 

League of Nations Union has passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of the Government of Constanti- 
nople and the Straits cotping under the control 
of the League of Nations. 

Mar, 7. The Daily Telegraph states that the 
British Government have decided to occupy 
Constantinople. 

Mar. £. Mr. Af^uith re entered the House, of 
Commons to-day as member for Paisley and 
was warmly cheered. 

Mar. 9. Discussion of the financial statement 
continues in the Imperial Legislative Council. 

’ Mar. 10. A grant promised in the Imperial 
Council by the Home Member for the Ayurvedic 
and Ungni Tiboi College, Delhi. 

Mar. 11. Workmen’s Breach of Contract 
Amendent Bill was passed in the Imperial 
Council. 

’Mar. 12. Mr Gandhi reprimanded by'the Bom* 
bay High Court to-day in connection with the 
Young India case. 

Mar. 13. Bill to amend the Punjab Colonisa- 
tion of Government Land Act 1912 passed by 
the Punjab Council to-day •» 

Mar. 14 Sensational police raid on the offices 
of the Bengal Provincial Khilafat Committee. 
Mar. 15. The strikers at the Tata fron Works 
at Jamshedpur assumed a menacing attitude 
and were fired on by the Police and troops,. 

Mar. 16. The Marriage of the Honourable Joan 
Thesiger, the Viceroy’s daughter, with Captain 
A. F. Lascelles was celebrated at Delhi to day. * 
Mar. 17. Religious Endowments Bill was passed 

in fko Tmnanal T^niolofiira rimmail fn.do.ir 
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Literary 

American Literature- 

In literature tbere.is no healthier sign than the 
critical attitude, and the best American writers of 
to day are all critical, writes Mr. D Willonghby, 
in the Outlook. In vanished times of New Eng- 
land’s hegemony there was, also, much criticism 
but it was usually of Europe or the slave owning 
South. Steadfastly it avoided self. Maliciously, 
but with more than a grain of truth, one Harvard 
professor wrote of this tendency to look abroad 
for faults as good proof tint New England and 
old England were, after all, at heart a nation one 
and indivisible. The modern writer?, particularly 
the novelists, are free from this reproach. With- 
out sparing^ they turn on people and things 
immediately about them. Fgp evidence one’need 
not drag Mr. Upton Sinclair from his jungle. 
With equal honesty, but without fanaticism, Mr. 
Wintson Churchill ranges from the churches to 
clean government, and is always^ a refortner. 
Incurably solemn he may be, but Mbs Wharton 
has a lighter touch, and her satires on the .posi- 
tion of her sex, certain aspects of New York hfk 
and plutocratic society are immensely effective. 
No woman writing in our common language has a 
higher place among contemporary novelists. My 
country right or wrong, but ’especially when its 
actions are open to adverse comment, is an urrtia- 
tural sentiment in a young State. It is the 
equivalent to a high protective tariff T have no 
mind to upbraid it, but it does show a patent lack* 
of confidence. The scouring of national weakness 
warns one, on the other hand, of -a deep reserve 
of strength. 

“ Abraham Lincoln 99 

“In recent years no English dramatist has 
•been praised as highly in America as Diinkwater, 
and the popular success of his play seems assured,” 
says tha London Telegraph's New York corns- m 
pondent, 

“ An Englishman,” says the New York Globe , 
*has given us the best, clearest, and most 
imaginatively true pictuie of Abraham Lincoln. 

It is very difficult, one would say impossible, to 
dramatise such a figure as Lincoln,* who is at 
once the* most intimate and the most idealised 
character in our national life. *It has been done,* 
however. * Drinkwater has accomplished the 
impossible, and* his work has every mark of 
mastery.” 

29 . 


World’s 1 Press Congress 

It is now definitely announced, from the 
Premiers Office, Now South Wales, that the 
next “ Press Congress of the World ” is to 
meet at Sydney during the month of October of 
the present year. The Congress *s* organised 
from the United States, and the invitation from 
Sydney was received at the last gathering of the 
kind, held at San Francisco during the exhibition 
• ) ear. # The Congresses were intended to take 
place at intervals of two yearf^ but as one o| the 
consequences of the war the Sydney meeting has 
been put off 1 year by year, so that*it will be three 
years behind the date originally fixed upon. The 
Canadian gathering of the Empire Press Union 
has been similarly delayed, but seems likely to be 
held' in time to permit its members, or such of 
them as are so disposed, to attend the Congress at 
Sydney. It is hoped that it will be possible to 
make arrangements for a comprehensive tour of 
the Ovdisens Dominions, and in any case theie 
will be special facilities for seeing Australia and 
New Zealand. TJie New South Wales Govern- 
ment is taking an active and contiguous interest 
in the preparations that ^re being made. 

A Literary Repaat 

T. J. H. contributes the following amusing 
verses to the Burma Critic : — 

Many a literary, dish 
With pleasure I’ve partaken ; 

. I have relished many a slice of Lamb , 

And many a piece of Bacon . 

f’ve fec^ on tasty Spratt and Crabbe — 

I’ve got a Wolfe in store ; # 

I’ve chased the Warren for a Hare. 

And then I’ve aslfed for Moore . 

I have eaten cfeinty Cheka and Foote , 

* Though never a whole man ; 

For though I ve swallowed Coke and Cole. 

I dr$w the line at Colman. * 

• I’ve eaten Bird . I’ve tackled Crowe , 

I’ve swallowed Swift and Martin , 

Alas ! I had an Akenside 
From what I’ve taken part in. 

I’va m«!do a meal of Flint and Clay , 
tried a dish of Cotton ; 

’Twas rather indigestible 
The Paine is not forgotten. ^ ^ 

I’ve eaien Peacock Hogg and Foxe } 

Of Greenes I'vfe had my share, 

And.after drinking out of Horne • 

* *Tve tried tef eat tRe Ware. 

I’ve tried the Career's juicy jjints . 

And portions of the Cooke ; 

And when the Fisher dined with me. 

He lured me with a Hook . 
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A Message to Teachers 

Mr. H,A,.L. Fisher, gives the following message 
to teaehers : — 

No one would question fhe appropriateness of 
teaohero at the present crisis dedicating them- 
selves anew to the National Service, Every 
teacher worthy of the name must have a vocation 
in the religious sense of the word, though, as a 
great teacher once said, he should not talk of it. 
He must havercaught some glimpse of truth and 
of inward freedom, which truth alone can give, 
and must be inspired by the desire to turn the eyes 
of others to the light, which he himself has seen. 
He must have faith — faith in his pupils and in 
his work, and faith, despite all discouragement 
and difficulties — in the power of ideals to tr&nsform 
human nature. There never was a period in our 
history when teachers had a greater opportunity 
or a heavier responsibility. The nation is 
awakening, as never before, to the possibilities of 
education, and to the necessity of combating 
ignorance in all its forms physical, mental and 
moral. The war has burnt into all the value of 
knowledge and ordered discipline, of devotion to a 
great and common cause ; but there is the danger 
that, in a reaction consequent upon peace and in 
the turmoil of material reconstruction, the 
spiritual truths enforced by the war may be for- 
gotten or obscured. It will rest largely upon the 
teachers, to secure that these truths become the 
part of the inheritance of the coming generation 
and that the full influence of education* maybe 
directed to the training^ men and women ins- 
pired by lasting ideals of public service and self- 
sacrificing citizenship. 

• Sir H. Butler's Ultimate Ideal 

Sir JIarcourt Butler, presiding At a meeting, of 
the Committee to reconstitute the Allahabad 
University on Feb. 13, said, in the course of his 
speech, 41 I wish to put before yqu the ultimate 
ideal, viz unitary teaching and residential univer- 
sities in the Provinoeu at Allahabad > Benares, 
Lucktaajy, Agra and-Aligarh, and it 1 may be before 
long, at (Tawnpora. To ensure thi# and carry out 
the recommendations of thfe Sadler Cbmmission we 
shall have to face big changes. Th^ existing 
institutions have done gteat work, but we must 
be« prepared to sacrifice^ some of their present 
advantages for the larger educational life that Is 
to come.” 


Bookish Education 

Prof. Slater writing of Education in England 
points out f 

I happened? to look into a book about my native 
county of Devonshire by the well-known novelist, 
Mr. Baring Gould. He described how he went 
into a Bchool nestling below the hills of Dartmoor 
with His Majesty's Inspector. First the Ins- 
pector asked the children questions. He asked 
them to name the rivers of Siberia and they did. 
He asked them to name the highest mountains of 
Africa and they did. He asked them to give 
theheight of the highest mountain of Africa, and 
they did. And the Inspector was pleased. Then 
Mr. Baring Gould asked questions. He asked 
them to give the name of the river which flowed 
through their village, and they could not. He 
asked them to give the name of the hill that 
overhung the valley, and they cculd net. He 
asked them how high the hill was, and ‘they did 
not know. He asked the name of a common wild 
flower he had picked in the lane, and no one 
knew it. 44 This,” he cried, 44 is the rubbish which 
we inflict cyi’the children and call education.” Is 
there nothing of that unreal unimaginative 
^bookish quality in Indian education ? 

Lord Ronaldshay on Education 

The following extract from Lord Ronaldsbay's 
address at the recent Calcutta University Convoca- 
tion will be read with interest: 

A system of education which is calculated merely 
to make of the Indian student an imitation European 
is fundamentally unsound. It can only end in creat- 
t ing an educated class incapable of drawing inspiration 
‘ from its own environment, and doomed, therefore, like 
a plant uprooted from its natural surroundings and 
transplanted to a foreign soil, to fade and wither ip^o 
decay. No one will deny for one moment the immense 
service which Western science and learning have 
rendered, and can still render to India. But assimila- 
tion is one thing and imitation is another ; and the 
tivilisation of the West can only be of tru? value to 
India to the extent to which she can assimilate it with- 
out discarding what is fundamental in her own civilisa- 
tion and drying up the roots of her own. peculiar 
genius. Uponihe urgent necessity of striving after a 
real synthesis between the thought, the culture, the 
civilisation of East and West, I have consistently laid 
stress ; and I am convinced that unless we keep this 
supreme necessity constantly before our eyes all our 
efforts at reconstruction must be lost in the barren 
wastes of the artificial and the unreal, just as the 
waters of some of the rivers *of the Asian continent 
dry up and perish in the vast expahses of sterile desert 
1 through which they are doomed to wend their way. 
It is because I believe that it is to this end that the 
University Commission have framed their recommen- 
dations that I invite for them the support of all who 
arc concerned for the future of Bengal. 
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41 Young India” Case Judgment 

At the Bombay Rigfi Coart on March 1 2, a special 
bench oonsiating of Justices Marten, Hayward and 
Kajiji delivered judgment in the rule nm issued 
against Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai as 4 
editor and publisher of . Young India for 
contempt of court by publishing a letter of the 
District Judge, Ahmedabad, to the High Court 
against flatyagrahi lawyers and adversely comment* 
ing on it. Mr. Justice Marten in the course of 
a lengthy judgment held Mr. Gandhi’s contention 
that he performed a useful public duty at a time 
of great tension was entirely errdneous and based 
on strange misconceptions of the legitimate duties 
of a journalist, and said that though* the Gourt 
could inflict both fine and imprisonment, in view 
of the fact that the respondents paid atten- 
tion more to the liberties of the press than 
to duties accompanying it, they would state the 
law in emphatic terms and confine order to a 
reprimand. Justices ‘Hayward and Kajiji concur- 
red with Mr. Justice Marten and passed thl 
following order : — The Court finds the charges 
proved atid severely reprimands the respondents 
and cautions them both as to their public conduct. 

Lord Halsbury 

The following is the letter that Lord Birken- 
head addressed to Lord Halabury <*n the seven- 
tieth anniversary of the latter’s call to the Bar : — • 
“It is amazing to contemplate the long historic- 
al perspective which that # reflection evokes. You 
#mre born during the *Lord Chancellorship of 
Lord Eldon. You were called to the Bar in the 
Chancellorship of Cottenham. You took silk 
when Wqptbury was Chancellor ; your immediate 
•predecessor upon the Woolsack was Selborne ; and 
you had been practising as a leader for eight years 
when the writer of this letter was born. " 

Only the other day, when the House of Lords 
was engaged upon a case of the first importance, 
involving a consideration of our legal theories of 
crime, you came to my room and suggested an 
apt apd valuable illustration of the matter under 
discussion drawn from your recollection of a case 
in which you yolii&elf had been engaged forty-six . 
years ago. . 

Success in the profession of the law and that 
vitality whioh produces ‘length of days must have 
some intimate connection if we may judge by the 


span of life alloted to the Chancellors of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Yet to 
none of them was it given to look back on so pro- 
longed a professional experience as to yourself. 
St. Leonards, at the age of 94, lopked back on 
sixty-eight years, Brougham at 90 to sixty years, 
Chelmsford at 82 to spety years, Lyndhurst at 91 
to • fifty »nine years, Selborne at 83 to fifty-eight 
years, Hatherley at 80 to fifty-four years, Eldon 
at 87 a to fifty two years. These records seem to 
shrink when compared to you? own evergreens and 
vigorous life. 

This long period has been passed by you in 
aotive professional and political work. For forty- 
three years you have been a member of one or 
the other branch of the legislature ; for thirty- five 
yearfi you have held the office of a Judge, and 
you now possess, not through age and experi- 
ence alone, a position in the esteem and affection 
of every member of the profession, whether on 
the Ben(h or at the Bar, which is wholly unex- 
ampled, 

4 Two generations of mortal men already had 
he seen perish, that had been ofrold time born 
and nurtured with him in goodly Pylos, and he 
was King among the third.’ (Homer’s tribute to 
Nestor). 

I could not allow this memorable occasion to 
pass without sending to you, on behalf of all my 
brethren on the Bench and all my colleagues at 
the Bar, these few words to express to you our 
hearty congratulations upon this anniversary and 
our fervent and affectionate regard.” 

, Tritfl of War Criminal* , 

Eeuter is authoritatively informed that the 
Allies have agreed that a German Court of Justice 
shall be permitted to try a number of selected war 
criminals as t$st cases. It has been decided to 
furnish Germany with a list of forty-six names, 
Britain choosing seven, France twelve, Belgium 
fifteen, Italy four and Poland and Boumania 
the remaining eight. Britain’s list will be concerned 
for the most part with submarine atrocities. The 
cases chosgn will be playi *and straightforward 
ones, in which .the accused were obviously guilty 
of the vilest violations of the law goveffiiog war- 
fare. If the t&t cases <are properly carried out, 
it is probable that the Allied lists, comprising 800 
criminals, «will be drastically reduced. The Allied 
legal representative will attend the trials tp ensure 
that there is no favouritism and that all evidence 
is produced. 
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The Leper Problem 

The following resolution were passed at the 
last lAper Mission Conference at Calcutta : — 

1; The Conference considers that legislation 
should be primarily concerned with pauper lepers, 
as these are the greatest menace to public health. 

2. That as far as possible segregation should 
be of voluntary character* 

3. That it is our considered opinion that the 
present type o£ mission asylums with sympathetic 
Christian management affords the best means 
of effecting a voluntary segregation of lepers. 

4. We further consider that, where compul- 
sory segregation of large numbers of pauper lepers 
beoomes necessary, this might be brought about 
by the establishment of suitable settlements for 
the care of this class of people. 

5. That no amendment of the Lepers' Act in 
itself, or the establishment of the leper settle- 
ments, will be of any real valuer unless the pro- 
visions of the«Act are strictly enforced. 

6. That, in the case of voluntary institutions 
now notified under the Act, the provision of 
detention wards is not desirable. 

7. That this Conference reaffirms the princi- 
ple thfLt segregation of the sexes should be 
maintained in all mission asylums except under 
exceptional circumstances and that the marriage 
of lepers in mission asylums is not desirable. 

8. The Conference recommends th^t great 
care be observed in the selection ol* sites for new 
asylums « and in the arrangements for water 
supply and drainage amd that where necessary 
expert advice should be obtained. 

9. In conclusion, it is the opinion of the Con* 
ferepce that the disease of leprosy could be 
stamped out in India, if all lepers were segregated, 
but, as this does not appear to be practicable at. 
this time, it strongly urges that, the first step to 
be taken in this direction is the segregation of all 
pauper lepers. 

New Kindt of Influenz\ 

' A qgw terrible epidemic called Brain Influenza, 
declare} tt be similar to lethargic eccephalitis, is 
ravaging Austria. There are ft\ree hundred 
cases in Vienna alone. The disease is spreading 
alarmingly throughout the Country. The r symp- 
toms begin with headache and sleeplessness 
followed by stomachic convulsions similar to 
appendicitis which in their turn are followed by 
violent delirium. 


Motoring for Health 

The opinion that the growing use of motor 
vehicles has materially reduced the opportunities 
for exercise vha|^is so necessary for our well- 
being is frequently* discussed.. A doctor, how- 
ever, takes exception to this (general view, and 
states that motoring is beneficial, and shows 
accruing "benefits under three heads — physical, 
mental and volitional. He proceeds to point out 
that, in Addition to the exercise, the motorist has 
been in the open air, buffeting the winds, inhaling 
ample qu inti ties of oxygen to meet the increased 
needs of the accelerated currents of blood corpus- 
cles; and that digestion and assimilation are 
thereby facilitated and the toxic products accumu- 
lated through former inaction progressively are 
in increased measures oxidised and eliminated. 

When you drive a car 40 or 50 miles, says the 
authority, you give your arms and tdrso a "course 
of purposeful calisthenics that redounds directly to 
the benefit of your muscles and arteries and heart 
and, indirectly, but no less significantly, to the 
benefit of your digestive apparatus and organs of 
elimination's well as the nervous system. 

Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine 

* There has been considerable improvement of 
late in the financial condition of the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine, the appreciation of 
whose utility and great public usefulness h a s 
attracted some benefactions. The most note- 
worthy contributions have been Rs. 70,250 from 
the members of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rs. 50,000 for research from the Mahara- 
jah of Dharbangha, Rs. 50,000 from the Maha- 
rani of Hutvva, Rs. 50,000 from Mr. Buldeo Das 
Jogul Kiphore and Rs. 5,000 from Mr. Kesorani 
Poddar for extension of laboratories, Rs. 40,d00 
from Messrs. Bird and Co., and Rs. 20,000 from 
Messrs. Begg Dunlop and Co., and Rs. 10,000 
from the Raja of Vijianagaram for research. The 
titled Zemindars of Behar have contributed Rs/ 
1,25,000, Sir David Yule has recently promised 
' a handsome subscription of Rs. 9,000 annually 
and Sir Darab Tata’s companies Rs. 7,500 
annually towards the endowment for research 
work in chemistry. The tea, jute and mining 
associations with the mining federation are contri- 
buting Rs. 20,000 annually for five years for three 
additional research workers. The total annual 
^ income at the proposed opening of ‘the School next 
cold weather will exceed a lakh of rupees and Vill 
enable five wholetime research workers to be 
employed in addition to Government teaching 
.staff of seven professors. 
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Wireless te the Sfa^« 

Among proposals for communicating with the 
worlds about us which have been put forward are 
two which can be submitted* to the test of mathe 
matics. • 

In the current issue of the Nineteenth Century 
the writer of an article on the possibility of har- 
nesssing atomic energy says : “Even the awful 
•gulf that yawns between the earth and the 
nearest fixed star might be traversed by wireless 
telegraphy or telephony, were there on its other 
side some intelligence to receive it.” 

Well, the nearest fixed star is Alpha Centaurj, 
distant, approximately 40, 000, 00(1,000,000 kilo- 
metres. 

Toe time taken for a signal to pass from the 
Eiffel Tcfaej* to Arlington, near Washington ifnd 
• back, a total distance of 7,674 miles, was 0*066 
second, approximately 295,000 kilometres a 
second. Consequently a wireless signal, moving 
day and night at that stupendous velocity, would 
'.ake four years and four months to reifch Alpha 
Centauri from the eartfi. • / 

Another proposal is to switch on simultaneously 
the whole street lighting of every city in the 
United States. 

The combined street illumination of London, 
probably the most brilliantly illuminated city in* 
the 1 world, is 1,250,000 candle power. It was 
calculated by a German scientist that the small 
est light signal visible on Mars from the earth is 
4,000,000,000,000 candle power. It would, there- 
fore, need the combined light of 3,200,000 cities 
as brilliantly lit up as the City of London to 
aggregate four billion candle power. 

Advance in Radio-Communication 

A leading Norwegian engineer is reported to 
have recently invented a device for the produc- 
tion of electrical current for radio- telegraphy. 
The electvioity is received by an accumulator, 
which releases it at certain intervals. The system 
is sparkless, and the sounds are clearer than in 
the older inventions. The clearness of sound 
depends upon the regularity of the current, and 
with this system the current is released with 
mathematical exactness. The device }ias further, 
advantages in that it is cheaper, simpler and more 
durable than those now in use. If the claims for 
this'inventiofi prove well-founded, it is thought 
that it will marl? a distinct step in advance of 
what has so far been accomplished in this line. 


Daylight flora Electricity 

Various attempts have been made within recent 
years to obtain an artificial light which is near 
enough in tone to ordinary daylight to enable 
colours to be matched with accuracy. In most 
of these attempts screens were used fo filter the 
light of electric lamps. Recently, however, a much 
moret proofing solution was solved by a British 
artist, Mr. Sheringham, in conjunction with 
Ur. Martin of the Optical Section of* the Imperial 
College of Science, London, and Major Klein,, an 
officer engaged on camouflage work. The device 
is remarkably simple. All the light from a half- 
watt (or gas-filled) electric lamp is thrown on to a 
screen overhead, painted with apparently aimless 

• splashes of various pigments. All the light 
obtained is that reflected from this screen and fchfi 
pigments are arranged to absorb certain portions 
of the electric light so as to make the reflected 
light a close imitation of da) light. Electric light 
(from gas filled lamps) is rather richer in red and 
yellow rays than daylight, and the pigments 
correct this excess. This mode of lighting has 
already been adopted with conspicuous success in a 
London picture gallery. 

\ Spokeless Wheels 

Having dropped militarism and war, writes 
the Times of India , Germany has now turned 
her attention to inventing — and with promis- 
ing results. Of the many strange things 
now appearing in Germany as a result of 
the* inventive wave that has swept over that 
country asiwell as most of the world at«large, is a 

• carriage equipped with spokeless wheels. This 
carriage nkkes use of two rims in place ofVheels. 
The rims are held in place fty small wheels, and 
may be said to work very much after the fashion 
of the tank ; that is to say, the vehicle rolls along 
on tihe rails formed by the rims. It is claimed 
that this method of mounting carriages possesses 
varibus advantages, among them the reduction of 
friction. The novelty of the arrangement is suffi- 

•cient to warrant further experiments and tests. 

i ’ Glasses* 

Investigations made in,* America on the best 
kinds of glasses for shielding the eyea^fTmen 
working at furnaces show that, fot protection from 
ultra-violet ligAt, black, amber, green, greenish- 
yellow ajid,red glasses .are efficient. Against the 

• infra-red rays, deep black, yellowish- green, 
sage green, bluish green and gold-plated* glasses 
are best, 
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c c Lord Carmichael 

A wry pleasant function took place at the 
Council Chamber at Calcutta, on Saturday, the 
13thwhen f H. E Lord Konaldshay unveiled the 
portrait of f Lord Carmichael. The Hon, the 



Maharaja of Burdwan, in requesting H. E. the 
Governor to unveil the portrait, said that it, was 
presented by the non official members of the 
Legislative Council as a token of affection and , 
regard for Lord Oarmichsel. l,t is but fitting 
that the portrait of the first Governtr of Bengal 
should be placed in the Council Chamber. Said 
Hls4£xgellency : — 

Lord Carmichael's administration will, for all time, 
stand as a landmark in the history of Bengal. Lord 
Carmichael was appointed to inaugurate a new regime. 
His appointment itself Was the outcome of sweeping 
changes. There had bee^ the annulment of the parti- 
tion of Bengal ; there had been the removal of the 
capital from Calcutta, there had been the elevation of 
the Province to the status of a Presidency and the 


adoption of Government by a Gov«rnor-in-Council in 
place of Government by a Lieutenant-Goveraor-in- 
Council. It would be idle to pretend that these 
changes met with universal approbation. There were 
many persons connected with Eastern Bengal who 
felt that they were losing much that bad been 'theirs 
when Eastern Bengal was a .separate Province. There 
were many who resented deeply the removal of the 
capital of India from this city. Lord Carmichael pos- 
sessed precisely those qualities which were required 
to meet the situation with which he was faced. There 
will be few I think who will deny that with his 
extraordinary patience and. accessibility, his geniality, 
his tact, his kindliness and his shrewd capacity derived,* 
perhaps from his ancestry, for probing into the heart 
of the problems with which he was faced, he achieved 
a measure of suooess which, perhaps, few men in his 
position could have achieved in pouring balm upon 
many a smarting wound. 

In this connection we remember with gratitude 
his brief S*ay in Madras prior to his transfer to 
Fort WiUiam. A public meeting was held 
at <the Victoria Holland an appeal $as jBertt to His 
Majesty protesting against the transfer of so 
excellent a Governor. Our anxiety to retain his 
Lordship’s services for this province showed the 
marked respect and affection he had evoked even 
during his brief tenure in our midst. 

Since bis return to England Lord Carmichael 
has been actively engaged in promoting our 
interests at Home. Like Lord Ripon of happy 
memory he has taken a leading part in helping 
the movement for Indian Reform. His evidence 
«befoi^ the Joint Committee is a masterly defence 
of responsible Government for India. And none 
has helped our cause more whole-heartedly. By 
his active participation with the Moderate Com- 
mittee in England, his great experience and influ- 
ence are directed to the strengthening of our cause 
in tbe ffounJls of the Empire, and we hay^ no 
doubt that his discerning counsel and sympathy 
with our legitimate aspirations will be of immense 
help to us in our political struggles. 

r Mr. Asquith’s Return' 

We welcotne with pleasure the return of Mr. 
Asquith to the House of Commons by a large 
majority at tbe by-election for Paisley. Quacks 
some times effect cures in politics as in medicine, 
but it is dangerous, says the Indian Social Befur- 
mer , to trust the destinies of a great Empire to 
men who have learned statesmanship by rule of 
thumb. “ Men like Peel, Gladstone, Salisbury, 
Balfour, florley, Grey, Haldane and Asquith 
have built up « English public life and imbued it 
with its high character, and it* will be an evil day 
when their places are taken r by gentlemen who 
learnt their politics on the roadside , 1 ” 
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Future ofXiberalik^i 

Viscount Haldane, as the guest of the Scottish 
Liberal Club at funcheon in Edinburgh, spoke on 
the future of Liberalism. 9 

14 We cannot turn out the Coalition ,” he said, 
44 we have no party to put in its place at present.” 
He did not agree with what Mr. Churchill said 
the other day about Labour or any other party. 

* Labour had succeeded in capturing the heights 
while Liberals were down in the plain. It was the 
idealism of Labour which had enabled it to attract 
a great body of religious men to its side. That 
was the secret of the loss of Spen Valley and other 
constituencies which had passed away from 
Liberalism. 

44 I do^not tljink,” he remarked, “ that Labour 
is very near coming into power at the* present 

• time, not so near as people think. I do not think 
that Liberalism can come into power just yet, nor 
any other party, but what I do think is that by 
some means we,' Liberals, framing ideals which are 

s high as those of Labour, will have to a^ree wjth 
Labour upon methods which* allowing for free- 
dom of opinion and programme, will make it 
possible for us to work together at the same 
problems, the problems that a united Opposition 
ought to work at if it is to prepay to form a jgreat 
and powerful Government.” * 

Lord Haldane proceeded that the Lord Chan- 
cellor had delivered himself upon the subject of the 
Coalition with his customary directne«. He had 
accused the •Coalition of being invertebrate and 
inept. 44 Well ” said Lord Haldane, 44 I am very 
glajj^when anything is saidjn pnblic lifer ta which 
all parties can agree. The Coalition had done 
Bome'good things, and it was because of the good 
things that it was tolerated ; but it was plain that 
the hand-waittrng on the -wall was against the 
doalition.” 

• What India Needs 

A missionary who is in England on furlough 
from India writes to the Christian World : — 

What India needs is Britishers who will show 
the spirit of fair- play and teal sportsmanship 
which has been so characteristic of the British. It 
is strange bow easy it seems for us to. lose this 
when dealing with Orientals. 

At any rate, .with the passing of this Reform 
Bill, we have lo recognise that the day of ruler- 
ship has passed, anil that fre have entered upon 
the day of comradeship. 


1 

Swami Shraddhananda’s Exhortation 

Three years ago at the time of entering the 
Sanyasa Asramam, Swami Shraddananda made 
over charge of the Gurukula Academy to a co- 
worker of his. But the co-worker has now suddenly 
resigned and the Swami has been appealed to by 
• 



•the governing bcidy of the Gurukula to take 
charge of tKe institution. In returning to his 
educational work the Swami ’gives the following 
advice to future voters • 

“There are different political societies in the 
country and they are inducing )ou to return 
members who would support their different 
propaganda But whether )ou return a liberal 
moderate or a Home Ruler, a Tilakite or Besan- 
tite, a title holder or a congressman, do keep one 
great Truth in vied). If you votp for a man who 
is sexually injure, is a miser, a hypocrite, a prey 
to passions or is addicted to fcrfy one of th<Kjjye 
great vices enumerated by the ancient Tndian 
law-givers, the change in your political emancipa- 
tion will be a change in name only. Therefore, I 
earnestly itnplore in the hame* of Truth and the 
Motherland all the voters to vote for men of . 
sterling moral character whom no smile by Kama, 
or Lobha or Moha will be able to lead astray from 
the path of Truth and Justice.” 
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Imperial Statistical Conference 

The Mfcperial Statistical Conference discussed 
inter alia the improvement of trade statistics and 
the advantage to the Empire of accurate and 
complete date, especially with regard to the con- 
trol of raw materials and the food production of 
tlje Empire and the establishment in Lohdon for 
this purpose of a*central organization to arrange 
to collect # and to disseminate all requisite 
material. 

Ladies Conference 

At the last session of the Ladies 1 Conference 
held at Amritsar, Mrs. Ilassan Imam said in the 
course of her speech that the purdah was a 
meaningless anachronism and must go. 

“ While it is the duty of our men to»do all they 
can to remove this evil from our midst, I think 
the duty cast upon those of us who have shed 
the trammels of Purdah is infinitely greater. It 
is too late in the day to demonstrate that the 
kind of Purdah that is practised in India has 
sanction in religion or can be tolerated by any 
live and progressive community. The causes 
which led to the growth of Purdah in our social 
system are now too well known and it will be 
uselessly taking up your time to dilate on that 
aspect of the subject. All the reasons that are 
mu illy brought out in support of the systenf are 
now fully exploded, and all thinking persons 
realize that Purdah is not only *iriow a meaning- 
less anachronism but also a sou»ce of great 
hindrance to the onward progress of our country. 
With the new opportunities that are to day being 
offered to our country for progress an3 advance- 
ment, our ideals and aspirations v»re naturally set 
on a future for our country which should in 
every way be worthy of her past ” 

Flaunted Wealth 

44 Never has wealth been eo insolent, reckless, 
and unashamed in its expenditure,” says the 
Nation. “ It is buyirg the land of England fiom 
its'ToPteer proprietors. It is maintaining the old 
luxury trades in unexampled prosperity. It is 
spending and wasting and scattering as if to-day 
alone counted and to morrow will 'neper come. It 
is the apparent wealth, not the real poverty, of 
“England after the war which is the fi' 8 t cause of 
social discontent and may ultimately lead to 
social revolution.” 


Handwriting at an Index of Character 

A Bank cashier, Mr. George H. King, who has 
spent a good part of hie life studying signatures, 
has some very interesting things to tell us about 
graphology, or the art of describing character 
through handwriting. 1 ' Ci 

“ An hotel, register is really a gallery of 
character, as well as a list of names and ad*;, 
dress,” he says “ Run down the page of the 
register and you can tell, to a certain extent, the 
characters of the guests by their signatures. Anch 
no special study is needed to read the character 
of those with outstanding signatures. The ex- 
pert can tell you something about the character 
of every person who has signed his name. 

“ Take the mnn with the flowing, easily-read 
signature. The chances are that he is a likeable 
person of a rather easy-going nature. 

tf4< Take the signature which looks as if' it might 
have been copied from a copybook. It displays 
no maik of character. The signer is surely a * 
characterless person. 

44 Take the bold, heavily written signature. The 
writer wfcs a man of, aggressive and forceful 
character. 

“ The illegible, affected signature indicates 
vanity in the man who made it. 

44 The signature with a general upward slant to 
the lines normally horizontal indicates a man with 
c a hopeful, optimistic outlook upon life. 

44 But the signature is by no means the best 
indication of character to the grapholists. An 
excerpt from a letter, written under normal con- 
ditions, is much better. Many persons affect 
freak signatures, which, while in itself is an in- 
dication <)f character, may not disclose many 
phases which a normal specimen of handwriting 
might show.” 

MU* Sherwood’* Compensation 

Miss Sherwood, the Christian Missionary lady 
who wns brutallv assaulted at Amritsar, had been 
offered Rs. 50,000 by Government as •'compensa- 
tion for I he assault,, and had refused it. Commen- 
ting on this the Rengrdee writes Mis9 Sherwood 
has shown her true nobility of mind by refusing 
the offer. But why did the Government go out 
of its way in offering such a huge compensation 
to her alpne ? There were others, both Indians 
and Europeans, who suffered ^more or fc less during 
those dark days when the hunglings of the officials 
made matters worse in the Punjab.’ Were they 
offered similar compensations fconceived in a reck- 
less spirit ?” 
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I. PRESENT-DAY IDEALS. 

HE defeat and destruction of German mili- 
tarism mark the opening of.a new era for 1 
the human race. No longer will the 
various peoples of the earth be i ogarded as 
mutually hostile groups struggling one with 
another for existence and supremacy. No longer 
will powerful nations impose their will by force 
upon others weaker than themselves. Recogni- 
tion in practical form will be given • to the fact 
that weak and strong, rich and poor, high %nd 
low, black and white, brown and yellow — all men, ^ 
in short — -are literally dependent one upon the 
other, if the human race is to continue to move 
forward. Each individual, each group of indivi- 
duals, each pgpple, oach nation, contributes 
something to the general stock. And each, there- 
fore, has rights and corresponding duties that all 
must recognise and act up to. When the liberties 
of the leading nations were jeopardised by the 
criminal conspiracy of the peoples of Central • 
Europe, the rest of the world did not take long to 
perceive in which di»ecbior* their duties lay. With 
the §igning of the Peace Treaty and the Covenant 
of the Liague of Nations, Great Britain and her 
Allies recognised that all had rights as well as 
duties Thus the fi st steps were taken to* 
inaugurate the Nhw Era for mankind, 

It is new possible to see what a great advance 
has been made, during the last five years, In the 
first place, it has been everywhere understood 
tbfct Might, improperly used, can never be Right : 
and that law and justice must govern the rela- 
tions of one nation with another. Further, it 
has been much more widely perceived than ever 
before, that the jianae principle applies to the re- 
lation between the strong and »tbe weak of all • 
classes— r rom irulii^ and dependent peoples down 
to individu il employers and employed. Thirdly, 
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democracy has been recognised as the basis for 
the future political organisation of the world. 
Fourthly, the responsibility of civilisation for the 
protection and uplifting of the backward 
peoples of the earth has been definitely establish- 
ed. An cl fifthly, the duty of all mankind to look 
beyond t^p limits of national boundaries, and to 
assist in maintaining the peace and progress of 
the human race as a whole has found definite 
expression in the* formation of a League of 
Nations. • 

These aie all fine ideals which, if carried out, 
can only make for the greater happiness and 
security of all mankind. But constant and 
strenuous effort will be needed not only to main- 
tain the advance positions already gained, but to 
consolidate them in forms of a permanent charac- 
ter from which still further progress can be 
achieved. For there still remains much organised 
hostility to the new ideals. Believers* in the 
effic icy of force before all else can still be found, 
not only fn the United States and Japan, Rut also 
in the United Kingdom, in* the Colonies, and even 
in India. Justice befween man and man is still 
being outraged daily through State currencies 
that have task more than half their purchasing 
power ; yet the Governments of to-day (including 
tho *e of Great Britain and India) have so far 
failed to remedy the evil. Then again, to men- 
1 tion but one specific case, are there not many 
opponents of tRe scheme of political reform (in 
the directiln of local democratic control) now 
about to be introduced iitto India ? As fgj^the 
newly devised mandatory system (undUrwhich 
Britain will #<3 miniate# parts of East Africa, 
Mesopotamia,, etc.,) many people openly regard 
the whofe thing as fardical. * Even the League of 
Nations is not without itgf critics ; and on^ politi- 
cal party in the United States is so hostile to the 
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whole scheme that the Senate have declined to be 
a part) to it. 

It is very evident* then, that those who believe 
in the opening of a new era of progress ior the 
human race will have to work hard in support of 
their faith . 9 In Europe, the war has left behind 
it many other complications, The continental 
nations are now so exhausted and their food 
supplies are so inadequate that multitudes are at 
present dying from the effects of lack of nourish; 
ihei\t. The leading combatants have incurred 
colossal debts — the United Kingdom by far the 
greatest of all — and are now suffering from a 
day-to-day shrinkage in the purchasing power 
of their money that can be measured 
by the general rise in prices, some commodi- 
ties now being more than three times* their 
pre-war cost. In short, the war has produced 
conditions of friction and hardship, not to ^mention 
positive injustice and misery, that will require our 
utmost courage and resource to overcome and 
rectify. 

In the Uifited Kingdom, the present Coalition 
Government is making but vfery little progress 
in olearing up the problems immediately conse- 
quent upon the war. As for the greater problems 
of the New Era, much vague talk has taken place, 
but very little has been accomplished. No 
definite Home or Foreign policy has been 
thoroughly worked out and authoritatively placed 
before the public Even finance — a vital factor 
in all after war problems — has not yet been 
properly tackled , and the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequei*(Mr. Austen Chamberlain) has Nothing at 
presen t tc propose beyond still mdre State- borrow- 
ing to make ends meet. Indeed, the only 
political party that has a definite, comprehensive 
programme before it is the Labour Party. As it 
seems quite probable that the Labour Party may 
cov&e into power in the United kingdom before 
long, and as, moreover, many of India's politicians 
have allied themselves to the British Labour Party 
(who have warmly welcomed the new-comers), it 
will be wise to devote a little time to an examina- 
tion of the Labour party's programme, so that we 
may ' grasp Labour's aims in the mJw era now 
openi^ 

II.-^INDJA AND TBS LABOUR PARTS’. 

Many Europeans in India regard the British 
Labour Party with, grept misgtvjpgy. The 
unqualified support, which many of that Party c 
have given to the claims of India's most noisy 
political extremists, (themselves not of India's 
manual labouring classes) seems to augur ill for 


the peace of India in the near future. Before 
jumping to dismal conclusions however, let us 
glanoe at the official programme of the British 
Labour Party/ As set forth* in the latest issue of 
their “ Labour Year Book ” (Which, by the way, 
every student of politics should possess). Therein 
will be found the ideals of Labour's leaders set 
forth with remarkable frankness and courage. 
Those ideals include no less than the entire recon- 
struction of Britain’s social order. The Labour 
Party aims at an entirely new social order based 
on a 14 deliberately planned co operation in pro- 
duction and distribution for the benefit of all who 
labour by hand or brain.” Individual responsibi- 
lity, throughout life, is to be largely re- 
placed by State responsibility, the State 
c guaranteeing everybody a minimum wage, a 
decent house, a good education, regular employ- 
ment and an adequate pension for qll who, 
through age nr disablement, are beyond work. The 
private capitalist is to be 44 progressively elimina- 
ted " from the 44 control of industry," and the 
nation's trade is to be re* organised 44 on the basis 
of commoq ownership of the means of production, 
ant} the equitable sharing pf the proceeds among 
all who partcipate in any capacity." Taxation is 
to be re- adjusted so as to make 41 the real sacrifice 
of all taxpayers as nearly as possible equal." 

There is little or nothing in this programme 
(hat finds any counterpart in the political activi- 
ties of this country. True, some of India's extre- 
mists are commencing to repeat the denunciations 
of private capitalists that form so large a part of 
the stock in trade of a section of the Labour Party 
in the United Kingdom. But it may be truth- 
fully said th&u the peoples of India as a whole 
know nothing of the ik new social order ” w&oh 
organised labour in Great Britain has solemnly 
and deliberately set itself to bring into being. 

We must look in some other direction, there- 
fore, in order to find the explanatioh of Indian 
politicians' attachment to the representatives of 
manual toil in the United Kingdom. The 
Labour Party, so the Labour Year-Book tells us, 
stands for Home Buie 44 all round within the 
Empire and for a repudiation of that imperialium 
which seeks to dominate other races and coun- 
tries." Here we have the key to the attitude of 
many of India’s politicians towards British 
* Labour. It is not surprising in. the Circumstan- 
ces that politicians of 44 other races and countries ” 
within the Empire look to "the Labour Party, 
rather than to any other British political Party, 
to place them in positions of power and authority 
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in their own lands, when, sooner or later, the 
Libour Party takes charge of the government of 
the United Kingdom.* Labour ^oratord are 
frequently telling those Indians who approach 
them and who attend Labour meetings, that India 
shall have complete dome Rule on the 
Colonial pattern as soon as • the * Labour 
Party governs the Empire. It is only to be 
expected, therefore, that Indian politicians should 
be attracted by those who make such promises. 

In other important matters, too, the Labour 
Party has taken a very definite line. Thus, 
Labour holds the view (not yet openly shared by 
any other political party) that Britain’s present 
National Debt — over £8,000,000,000 — is a burden 
that will not only press unduly .heavily on the 
manual labouring classes, but will gravely 
embarrass the whole nation. Labour accordingly 
advocates a special levy on wealth to pay off the 
National Debt, once and for all. Then again, in 
order to facilitate the attainment of its foreign 
policy (briefly indicated above), the Labour Party 
whole-heartedly supports the idea of a* “ universal 
ueague of Nations”,.; and its most prominent 
leaders have made special efforts to popularise *the 4 
League among their supporters. 

Ln these circumstances, nobody can accuse 
Labour of selfishly striving for the mere aggran- 
disement of the manual workers, at the expense 
of all other sections of society. It is quite clear 
that whether Labour’s ambitions for a new social 
order and for 11 Home Rule all round within the 
Empire” are at present practicable or not, 
Labour’s leaders are moved by ideals of the 
loftiest humanitarianism. 

Mis is all to Labour’s credit. At the same 
tim6| it is quite certain that the British Labour 
Party will never command general support so long 
as it allows its heart to run away with its head. # 
Tihus, whilst our feelings 'of humanity prompt us 
to gentleness and mutual consideration itr the 
great struggle for life, all experience points to 
the conclusion that the complete avoidance of 
individual competitive effort and individual res- 
ponsibility, suoh as the Labour Party advocates, 
could only result in stagnation followed by 
retrogression and obliteration. Then again, the 
whole of Labour’s programme of economic and 
social recon&tructiocr is drawn up on the assump- 
tion Jbhat Bretons are a self-contained, self- 
supporting pefople who can “ self- determine” what 
they please in theif own island ; whereas the truth 
is that the peoples of the United Kingdom are 
dependent upon several other peoples over the 


seas not only for their daily bread, but also for 
their clothing, their houses and the raw materials 
for their manufactures. So that, in practice, 
Britons’ powers of self-determination are limited 
and governed by the necessity of woririftg hard, 
and successfully competing with other manu- 
facturing nations in selling British products in 
overseas markets. Otherwise, the peoples of the 
United Kingdom must starve. So, too, Labour’s 
generous intentions of allowing everybody Home 
Rule, and avoiding all domination over otLer 
races and countries, ignore the facts that some 
races are at present quite unable to govern them- 
selves, or even to defend themselves against 
aggressive, un* moral, yet powerful neighbours. 

* When these facts come to be understood by the 
rank and file of the Labour Party, it is quite 
certain £hat both their Home and their foreign 
policy (which latter, by the way, is opposed-*- 
quite illogically — to all protective customs tariffs) 
will undergo considerable modification. 

This modification will assuredly include a more 
informed outlook with regard to the practical 
difficulties in the way of complete self-determin- 
ation for the peoples of India, Egypt, etc., for 
those peqples are no more able, in the present 
state of affairs, to “ self determine ” what they 
please, regardless of their local conditions and 
environments, than are the peoples of the United 
Kingdom. This does not mean, however, that 
political progress in thq#B countries has reached a 
terminus. On the coiftrary, we know tb^t Lord 
Milner’s Sfissioy is endeavouring to find a via 
media that will satisfy local political ambitions for 
self-government, and at the same time safe-guard 
British, French and j>ther interests, whilst in 
India a great step forward has already been taken, 
which it is the duty of all who are interested in 
the welfare of India to make thoroughly success- 
ful. • Where there is a will, there is a way. Let 
it be clearly seen and understood that it is not 
•only the British Labour Party that is sincerely 
anxious that Indians should have greater means 
and po wers JK self- development and self-control, 
and all will be wpll. Let oyery Briton in India, 
be his work and politics what they may, in 
an honest endeavour to help forward the ideals of 
the New Era,* and India will quickly prove its 
ability to taie*its placa up among those countries 

• who have been genuinely lifted by the war, who 
properly recognise their rights, and are ready ti 
perform their duties, as members of the League of 
Nations. India is already a member of the League 
and this fact is in itself of great significance. 


Yellow fever 

By “ MEDICO.” 

• t 


OM$ two or three months ago, the Govern- 
ment of India appointed a committee of 
medical and othqt experts to consider' 
the question of the possible dangefr of 
importation of yellow fever into India, and to 
report what measures should be taken ip India 
and in ports outside India to prevent such 
importation. Although the Committee’s report 
has not yet been made public, it may be of some 
interest to state the present position with regard 
to this fell disease. The casuil observer may 
possibly think that the introduction of yellow 
fever into India is a very lomoto contingency, and 
may straightwiy dismiss the matter as of no 
importance; but while it may be said at once 
that the danger to India from yellow fever at the 
present time is somewhat remote, yet the result 
of its introduction would be so terrible that the 
question deserves attention. < 

The disease known as yellow fever 1ms been 
recognised since the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus. The general belief is that 
it was originally a disease of the Antilles, and was 
carried from the Isle of Spun to the mainland of 
America in 1495 by the troops employed by 
Columbus. Up to the year 1635, the descriptions 
of the disease were very vague, but in that year 
P. du Tertre in Guadaloupe made very e^act 
studies* of the subject, and since thqn accurate 
data have become more and more frequent. The 
disease* appeared in epidemic form in Cuba in 
1648 — 49, in Jamaica in 1665, in San Domingo in 
1656, in Martinique in 1688, and in Vera Cruz in 
1690 ; and it was very quickly recognised* that ships 
wa~e mainly .responsible for the^ carriage of the 
infection from place to place. Quarantine regula- 
tions were introduced in 1709, and from«that 
year until 1790 the disease was kept under fairly 
efficient control. The wars of the French < 
Republic and Empire between 1 7^ 1-1815 preven- 
ted the continuance # of these measles, and as a 
re sult several extensile epidemics took place, 
thesebKng more widely prevalent and destructive 
than at any other knpwn period. Since 1857 
very strict quarantine measures have been in 
force, and, with iacreased knotting* of the 
diseasq, have been periodically supplemented and ' 
improved. Under the English Public Health 
Act of 1675, very stringent regulations were 
brought into force to deal with the possible 


introduction of yellow fever into England by 
ships arriving fro n endemfo and epidemic areas. 
For many years 11 yellow jack/' as the" disease was 
popularly called, was "dreaded by sailors more 
than any other known disease. 

Yellow fever exists in endemic form over a 
large part of the coasts of Central America and • 
also in the islands of the West Indies, and spreads 
periodically from these centres in epidemic form 
by the agency of ships. The Atlantic ooasts of 
North and South America are most frequently 
, affected by these epidemics, but the disease is also 
not uncommonly met with on the West Coast of 
Africa, from Seungarabia to Saint Paul de 
Lonndo.< Europe has not escaped, for yellow 
fever appeared in E-iglmd (Swansea) in 1865, in 
France in 1861, and in Spain and Portugal as 
recently as 1878. The American Pacific coasts 
have also been infected at times, Guayaquil in 
Ecuador fi and Peru having both suffered from 
severe epidemics. The disease is a very fatal one, 

( especially when introduced into a susceptible 
population, and the death rate during these 
spasmodic epidemics usually rules very high. As 
early as 1794-1802, several observers drew atten- 
tion to the large* numbers of mosquitoes which 
abounded in the town when yellow fever epidemics 
appeared, and further observations only served 
to confirm the theory that some mosquito was 
responsible for the spread of this disease. In 1876, 
Dowell of Galveston showed that mosquitoes and 
yellow fever obeyed the same natural laws in that 
the* disease is endemic in the tropical zone, attw* is 
at its highest incidence during the hot season, 
while it disappears in the winter in temperate 
, zones, re-appearing in the summer with the 
mosquito. In 1882, Gerard proved the mosquito 
theory to be correct by allowing a mosquito 
which had previously fed on a yellow fever patient 
to bite his hand. He developed a mild attack of 
yellow fever in due course. In 1900, several 
American workers went to the West Indies to 
conduct investigations into the cause of the 
disease. Two of them ""became infected with 
yellow fevpr and one died, but they were able to 
prove that yellow fever was not cohtagious and 
was only sprdad by the bites of the Stepomyia 
fasciata , a member of the family Gulioida. Up 
to the present time resdarch h&s failed to demon- 
strate the causal agent, but our knowledge of the 
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spread of the disease is sufficient to enable us to 
lay down measures for its prevention. 

Yellow fever does not exist at present i& India, 
but it is known to be capable of spreading within 
the parallels 40°N. and 40 6 S. The coast lines of 
India lie well within these # parallels, and therefore 
presumably yellow fever could , spread there, if 
once it were introduced. Moreover, the inosqtiito 
Stegomyia fasciata is present in India al*ng the 
whole coast line,^bd Indian ports must in that 
case be looked upon as potential epidemic areas. 
During lei 4 the Malarial Officer employed by the 
Government of Madras made a careful investiga- 
tion into the prevalence of the Stegomyia fasciata 
in the various ports in the Madras Presidency, 
and he was able to demonstrate that, practically, all* 
along the coastline this mosquito was breed- 
ing in large numbers. In Madras Oity the 
area of (Jeofgetown * n tta vicinity ef the#port 
was found to be infested with this insect. The 
Stegomyia fasciata is a mosquito which prefers to 
breed in and around human habitations, no col- 
lection of water in the house being too small for 
its purpose. Its favourite breeding. places are 
the water in flower VaseSf in the anti-formicas 
used in kitchens, etc., and the conditions exist* 
ing at present in Madras Oity are, in the highest 
degree, favourab’e for the multiplication of the 
Stegomyia . If a case of yellow fever' were brought 
into the Port of Madras, and if the case ware npt 
suitably protected from the attacks of the mos- 
quitoes breeding in the vicinity, a sudden virulent 
epidemic could not possibly be prevented, and 
once introduced, the disease would be very diffi- # 
cult to control. 

^The question may qow be asked,— if yellow 
fever has been known to exist so long in Central 
America, what reason can be adduced for its 
possible introduction into India at the present 

# time ? This is a very pertinent query, and the 
answer to it is that, with the opening of the 
Panama Canal and the direct passage of vessels 
through that channel to ports in the Far East • 
And to India, the danger of importation of yellow 
Jever into India has been very markedly increas- 
ed. It has already been stated that the danger 
to India is remote, but if yellow fever were to 
appear in ports intermediate between India and 
the endemic areas, eg. in Hong- Kong, or in 
Singapore, or if jfche disease weye carried across, 

• Africa from "the -West Coast to the ports on the 
east coast which/are in constant direct communi- 
cation with ports in India, then the danger to 
India would be imminent, It is for this reason 
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that early steps should be taken to deal with 
the Stegomyia fasciata. If this mosquito could 
be effectively dealt with and ports rendered 
as free as possible from its presence, the danger 
of the introduction of yellow fever would be 
infinitesimal. * 9 

The Stegomyia mosquito when it feeds on a 
yelfow fever patient is not immediately capable 
of transmitting infection. The causal agent — 
‘whatever it is — undergoes a cycle of development 
in the mosquito’s body. A ship passing through 
an infected area like Central America might 
harbour mosquitoes which had justebecome infect- 
ed. Cases of yellow fever might therefore not 
appear on board the ship up to 18 days after she 
left $he infected port. As a result, under present 
circumstances, it would be possible for a ship to 
steam across the Pacific from the Panama Canal 
to one br other of tho ports in the Far East, and 
not appear infected until after her arrival there. 
This is the danger now in existence and such an 
event is by no means improbable. 

Measures direcfed against the Stegomyia within 
the endemic areas in Central Amefica have had 
the most beneficial results. These measures have 
not only reduced the incidence of the disease in 
places which have been almost invariably attacked 
year by year with yellow fever, but in several 
cases have totally stamped out the disease. 
Indeed, it is noi too much to say that but for the 
anti-mosquito measures which were so effectively 
and enthusiastically carried out by the Americans, 
before they began . the work on the Panama Canal 
and also during the course of its construction, 
they would have failed, as the French cftd previ- 
ously, in their endeavour* to link up the Atlantic 
and Pacjfic oceans. *Wbat has been done in one 
part of the world can be done in another. 
A vigorous atfd continuous campaign is necessary 
if anti- Stegomyia nr any anti mosquito operations 
are to be effective, and wbile such campaigns may 
not be possible for financial reasons in all of the 
104 ports which are to be found dotted along the 
coast line of tLe Madras Presidency, yet for the 
major pdrts like Madras City, Tuticorin and 
Vizagapatam Such campaigns are urgentjjwieces* 
sary. The Municipalities concerned should be 
made cognisant of the facts so that, in the 
future^ the .cry “ too late ” may not be heard 
rising from a susceptiSle population among 
whom yellow fever wifclt all its ravaging - effects 
has appeared. 


IS MODERN CIVILISATION A FAILURE? 

I T 

BY 

MR. S. JACKSON COLEMAN: 


r » 

F all the questions that have been asked 
during the past five^or six years there is 
one which is peculiarly striking in charac- 
ter. So long a period of unparalleled 
slaughter and bloodshed has caused thinking 
people in almost every clime to enquire : “ Is 
modern civilisation a failure V* Many, indeed, 
seem clearly of the opinion that modern civilisa- 
tion has produced nothing more than a cruel, 
calculating selfishness, encouraging artificiality 
and hypocrisy of life, and sapping at the very 
basis of morality itself. 

There are some who believe, in fact, that modern 
progress and enlightenment are full of conceit and 
that the increase of knowledge has only meant an 
increase of sorrow, with the consequent result 
that the burden of the world’s grief has grown 
from year to year with alarming effects. They re- 
gard the meife prolonging of human life as a 
doubtful gain, since it has been counterbalanced in 
their opinion by the creation of new dangers and 
disasters. 

Let us view the matter carefully If we do bo, 
there is only one opinion which can be satisfactorily 
* advanced. For he would be blind, after all, who 
did not recoguise the enormous contribution which 
modern civilisation has made to the health of the 
human rrce by the development of the science of 
medicine and surgery. C vilisatidn has in fact 
brought With it the triumph of the heating art, 
and there are few varieties of pain which cannot 
now be alleviated. c 

Civilisation has an irresistible tenderly to re- 
fine caen, beginning with the upper classes and 
spreading to the lower, and, although it is true 
that'new crimes have been created with modern 
progress, we cannot overlook the fact that re- 
medial measures are now being attempted which 
were uncontemplated, some fifty dr rixfcy years 
ago. . > 

Tbgjnorality of the World to-day, too, would 
appear to*be much better than at any previous 
period. We have only to -compare «the state of 
society to-day with that of past ages tf observe the 
progress which has beexf achieved in thfe regard. 
Nqver, as we can readily flee, has the interest in 
religious matters been more practical and enthusi- 
astic than it is to-day. This is proved by the 
humanitarian efforts which we have already 


considered, by a general increase of charity and 
tolqyance in all lands and by the seal shown every- 
where in missionary endeavour. Far greater 
thought, too, is now given to tta weak and the 
aged Hospitals and homes h&TO increased enor- 
mously, their administration has steadily improv- 
ed, and the public in general is liberal in their 
support. 

As dyilisation increases, fewer and fewer people 
live in idleness, with the result that the whole 
character of life is raised. The wants of the 
barbarian are few in number, but that means that 
his pleasures are correspondingly few. Civilisa- 
tion, without dispute, immqpsely increases the 
capacity for enjoyment which the races possess, 
and the progress of invention makes the world a 
more comfortable place in which to live. 

The ideal state for man, which thinkers of nil 
ages have identically imfcgiped, tends to become 
more and more a reality, as tbe social and human 
instincts develop It is true that the barbarian 
enjo)8 a breadth of freedom altogether unknown 
to a civilised -man, but this conception of freedom 
is of course an absolutely false one. True free- 
dom is only found in the voluntary submission of 
one’s common interest for the general good, a 
freedom for which civilisation brings the opport- 
unity. Happiness, in fact, is most surely found 
*by those i>ot seeking it. Fulfilment of 'the daily 
duties of life, and A due recognition and cultiva- 
tion of the social instincts are .themselves a sul 
stantive happiness, the achievement of which is 
independent of external conditions. 

International morality has made enormous 
Acrides since the great European War, despite the 
wailings of those who would have us believe that 
modern civilisation is a failure In placa of bar- 
* barism and bloodshed, the world now looks to the 
reign of moral force as an agent for the appease- 
ment of national rancours am d rivalries, for the 
unification of races and for the establishment of 
a true common partnership in the interests of the 
world’s brotherhood of peoples. Distinctions of 
class and crefcd are being rapidly, broken down, 
•sex barriers in many dimes have almost dis- 
appeared, and the time is presumably nearer 
when u Man to man the world o’er shall brothers 
be for a’ that." 




The Last Session of the Viceregal Council. 281 


'pHE cold_weather session of the Indian 
1 Legislative Council which concluded on 
the 22nd March •last will *be remembered 
as the last meeting at Delhi of the assembly * 
which was constitutecLeleven years ago, and in 
the work of which great hames held in sacred 
memory and illustrious men who are fortunately 
still with u£ have taken a conspicuous part. 
Within the limits set for them, non- official mem- 
bers have rendered notable service to the coun- 
* try and nobly and manly acted their part. The 
reformed Council which, it has been announced, 
will meet and be opened by the Prinoe of Wales 
early in February next,, will be quite different in 
composition, and r on that account will have an 
importance and weight attached Jo its delibera- * 
tions and decisions which did not belong, in the 
same measure, to the present Council. But that 
circumstance cannot' stand in the way of a *just 
and correct estimate of its accomplishments. The 
session which closed last month was one of the 
busiest which the Council has had, though the 
fact that, in the coming year, the sittings will 
necessarily be more ^continuous and •prolonged 
does not seem yet to be realised widely. • 

Before attempting a survey of the business con- 
sidered by the council, it is necessary to refer tb 
the very solid and substantial work in regArd to 
the* Reforms done necessarily bahind the screens 
both by the Government and non-officials mem- 
bers. The Secretariats in the Government of 
India havtf been kept phenomenally busy during 
the last year and will continue tt> be m^re so 
till early \iext year, in connection with the * 
thousand and one details which have to be decid- 
edJbefore the new Act can be introduced* Early 
in the session, the Government appointed an 
Advisory Committee to help them in drafting 
rules, regulations and standing ordtrs under the 
^various sections of the measure. Sir Williauf 
Marris was the President of this informal Com- 
mittee oj which the non official members were , 
Messrs. S N. Bannerjea, Sarma, Sastri, Sinba, 
Cium, Paton, Sir D. E. Wacba, Sardar Sunder 
gyngh Majithia and Khan Bahadur Ebrahim . 
Haroon Jaffer. The drafts' prepared by the 
Government of India were considered by the 
Committee and were sent to non official members 
of the Indian ive Council for opinion. 

Together with the report of the proceedings of • 
the Committee thgy were sent to the Provinces, 
and the Committee finally considered the views of 
Local Governments and non-official committees 
set up by them, , 


In all. 27 legislative measures were taken 
up during the session, of which as many as 
16 were finally passed, one rejected and the 
rest postponed. Of the three private bills pro- 
moted, the Marriage Bill baa been deferred till 
the reformed Council meets, the Electricity Bill 
was # rejected, while the*Outchi Meqon’s Bill was 
introduced. The Marriage Bill was referred 
tc a Select Committee consisting of non-official 
members of the whole Council, but no Mahome- 
dan member consented to servd on it. The Seleot 
Committee recommended its postponement for 
consideration by tHe.New Council. , 

The Census bill, Indian Steam Vessels Bill, 
Government Securities Bill, U. P. Town Improve- 
ment, Act Amendment Bill and Indian Tariff Act 
Amendment Bill were passed practically Vithout 
any discussion, being uncon troversial in their 
nature. The Provincial Insolvency Act was 
consolidated with a few changes, while the Presi- 
dency Towds Insolvency Act was amended in 
order to bring it into line with the former, in 
regard to declaring an adjudged insolvent to be 
unfit to hold the offioe of a Magistrate or member 
of a local authority, unless he has obtained a dis- 
charge with a certificate that the insolvency wsb 
due to misfortune without misconduct. The life 
of the Import and Export of Goods Act 1916 
has been extended up to 31st March next, the 
understanding being that such restriction would 
be confined to foodstuffs, gold, silver (exports 
only) and rouble notes. The Suspension of 
Sentencetfby Courts Martials Act has for fts object 
the preservation as a permanent measurp of the 
power taken temporarily v in 1917 to suspend the 
execution of sentences of imprisonment or trans- 
portation passed b/ Courts Martial under the 
Indian Army Act, because clemency has proved 
beneficial both* to offender and the service. "The 
Red Cross Society Act was intended to give a 
statutory basis to the activities of this useful 
organisation. 

There were (pur bills arising out of or in some 
way connected with the budget. The super- tax 
bill abolisnes the prevjdus super- tax on the 
undivided profits of companies and f&aBft re- 
placing it by a* new su^er-tax at the rate of one 
anna in the 9 rupee, on the whole income of 
companjes jii.excess of Rs.* 50,000. The Indian 
incometai Bill makes i$ .clearer that agricultural 
income is exempt from incometax, removes *a 
hardship suffered by an assesses when his income 
is just over one of the stages in Schedule I. The 
Gold Import Bill taking power to # continue 
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restriction on imports was, Wing to opposition, 
postponed till the September session, while the 
bill to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act 
1910, proposing to abolish the existing limitation 
as to the nature or the securities in whioh cur- 
rency reserve may be made, was passed so as to be 
in force till October next. 

The most important and beneficial measures 
passed by the Oouncil during the last session 
were three in number. The first is the Bill 
amending the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act, 
providing certain ^safeguards against oppression 
of labourers by employees by allowing advanoes to 
be paid in instalments, by insisting on magisterial 
inquiries being made beforehand and by reducing 
the term of imprisonment. The Home Member 
permitted officials to vote as they liked 
on the bill, said that the Government 
of India considered that the Act was bound 
to disappear before many years elapsed and 
suggested that any non- official member may 
bring forward any amending measure in order to 
render the operation of the Act still more 
harmless. As a matter of facl the Government 
would ask Prfmncial Governments to administer 
it with as little hardship to labourers as possible. 
The second important bill was that relating to the 
administration of religious and charitable endow- 
ments. Here too, the power of obtaining infor- 
mation in regard to which increased facilities 
are provided, the enabling of trustees to obtain 
directions from courts and the payment of 
expense a incurred in certain suitB against the 
trustees^ are but a modest instalment of reform, 
but the Government were afraid or going further 
and left: it to the new councils to cflver fresh 
ground. The last, but not the least important 
measure was that constituting a residential and 
teaching University at D&oca, the principle of 
whifch was widely supported. The Select Com- 
mittee considerably widened the scope of the bill 
by allowing m*d cine and agriculture also to be 
established from the very commencement. Tfie 
provisions in the bill, giving separate representa- 
tion for Mahometans on the varteus bodies with- 
in the Univeisitr, formed the subjkot of keen 
deb^r^ but they were allowed to remain. 

The Leper Bill, intend* 1 to segregate lepers in 
asylums or special institutions and allowing Local 
Governments to empower persons, police officers 
or others to exercise the powers, was ipttoduced, 
vjjhile the bill relating to' the amalgamation of the 
three Presidency banks was, in deference to the 
opinion expressed, postponed to the September 
session. Altogether thirty four resolutions were 


discussed in the Delhi session A statistical 
analysis of the results cannot be depended on to 
give a correct idea of the results obtained from 
moving these resolutions, especially because it is 
i ound that whfere a resolution should be withdrawn 
it is pressed and vies versa Of the 34 resolutions, 
9 were adopted, 14 were rejected and 11 with- 
drawn In the first of these divisions are includ- 
ed motions relating to the expressioitof gratitude 
to His Majesty the King-Emperor for his gracious 
Proclamation, inquiry into the Colonisation 
schemes in British Guiana and Fiji by a Com- 
mittee of the Council which, while recommending 
the schemes insist on a preliminary inquiry on 
the spot by a person deputed by the Government 
of India, consideration of a scheme of Imperial 
* Preference, encouragement of Mahomedan educa- 
tion, deputing Sir B Robertson to inquire into and 
report on the condition of Indians in British East 
Africa, appointment of an ' Indian High Com- 
missioner, clemency to political prisoners, removal 
of inter-provincial and inter-district control over 
foodstuffs, and the stoppage of further war 
contribution by India to the British Government. 
Very important and useful discussions took 
plaOp on the policy underlying the sale of 
^Reverse Council bills, the resolutions relating 
to this subject taking the form of recom- 
mendations to reduce the expected deficit 
and increase the income from interest. 
Mr, Hailev made a brave defence, basing the 
action on the rec «nt exchange and currency Com- 
mittee report which fixed the value of the rupee 
at 2s and linked the rupee to gold and not to 
f sterling He also referred to the permanent 
saving in Home charges which made it possible 
to reduce the Imperial deficit from 12 crores to 
6 crores* a gain which has been criticised to oe 
illusory by the Bombay public, who are wagirg a 
streneous war against the policy of selling reverse 
(Councils at a time when the trade balance was in 
favour of India, anil when the exchange did not* 
require to be bolstered up by seriously depreciat- 
» ing the reserves held in England. A resolution 
advocating the removal of restriction on the 
import of gold was defeated, the mover not being 
willing to accefit the qualification ‘as soon *b 
possible 9 suggested on behalf of the government. 
It may be remarked that as many as 15 of the 
94 resolutions were on the budget, of which only 
one was accepted, while 8 were rejected and 6 
withdrawn. The Government of India agreod to 
appoint a committee to inquire into tbe grievan- 
ces of postal officials after a goof deal of discussion. 


The Reconstruction of Indian} History 

BY 

MR. V. B. METT£ 


ISTORY iB not a mirror but a piotnre. It 
does not reflect fcithfully the body and 
spirit Of a dead period, or age, or people. 

It is the creation of the temperament of 
an individual and of the age in whioh that indivi- 
dual lives, the individual in most cases is not 
only the slave of the times in which he lives but 
of the nation or continent to which h.e belongs. 
Take three historians like the E glish Froude, 
the French Michelet and the German Trietschke, 
and you will find them consciously or uncon- 
sciously magnifying the greatness of their 
respective countries in such a *way that their 
compatriots’ vanity may be gratified. By being 
a creative artist, the historian does qpt merely 
reflect the 1 facts of the past in his work, but by a 
clever disposition of facts helps in moulding the 
future of his country. 

From what has been said above, it will be 
evident that history must be national. Foreign- 
ers are often apt to misjudge a people, , on 
account of political, religious or social bias. 
Especially does this happen iu these times, when 
the history of Asiatic nations is written by 
Europeans. The facts may be correct, but the 
interpretation may be * wholly, false. Fajpts can 
algo be hidden, overcoloured or thrown in the 
shade. The utility or the greatness of the 
institutions of a country may be minimised, 
especially when, at the time thfi historian is 
writing thfl history of the country, those institu- " 
tions are in a state of decndence. The present is 
sn*h an oppressive tyrant that it obseures the 
glory of the past, and distorts the vist«s of the 
future. To give one dkample, when Doctor 
Gustave Le Bon, the eminent French scholar, 
«paw the dawning of modernity in Japan in thd 
eighties of the last century, he thought and 
wrote ttyrt absolutely no good would come out of , 
it. We wonder what the good doctor thought, 
when in 1004 and 1905 he read of the armies of 
tjie Ozar, considered till then to be the most 
powerful in the world, going down like nine pins 
before the armies of the Mikado ! 

The history of India has yet to be written. 
The Ancient Indians were either too transcenden- 
tal or too fanciful to write history. Except the • 

' Kashmirian 'Raj JTaragini, we do not yet know 
of any pure historical work written by them. 
Then came Islam, bringing .with it, a compara- 
tively more secular, a more mundane civilization 


than the Hindus possessed. History and biogra* 
phy then flout ished abundantly. * But the 
histories and biographies of that period were to a 
grejt extent sectarian *or provincial. Exquisite 
as many of them are as works of art, their spirit 
does not suit these times, for oufr political and 
social goals are quite different from their political 
and social goals. Then came libe Europeans* on 
the scene. They have written many histories, 
but most of them are fundamental vitiated on 
account of (1) their prejudice in favour of the 
Greek and Roman civilizitions ; (2) their 

tradit ; onal respect or reverence for Christianity ; 
(3) their belief that their political and social 
institutions are the best and final ones. They 
often mistake change for progress, and piously 
believe that an Oriental nation, in order to 
progress, must evolve on the lines on which the 
modern European nations have evolved. How 
the spirit of Tune, ’the Supreme Moulder of this 
earth ami of human life, must b* laughing at 
these ideas, I do not quite* know! 

There is a conscious or unconscious purpose in 
histories The Prussian historians of the last 
century wrote everything with the conscious 
purpose of unifying Germany, end of proving 
that Prussia was naturally fitted to lead the other 
German States. How do the English historians 
write ? They write as if God had specially made 
them to • rule a great Empire. All Japanese 
interpretations of their own history pr^ve that 
the Japanese have always, considered themselves 
as the Chosen Race. — But we, Indians, how are 
we taughj to interpret our past ? We are taught 
to see nothing but error in our long history. 

It was wrong dn our part to have monarchical 
institutions. Our Monarchy is supposed to 
resemble the tyranny of the Roman Caesars. Our 
caste system is considered to have been produc- 
tive of nothingJ)ut evil. And yet, we ask our 
wise Western gurus , 1 How is it that India, in 

spite of the inferiority of her political institutions, 
her social and •moral ideals to those q£4otoece f * 
Rome and of. Christian Europe, was able to 
produce at least as great*if not better philosophers, 
poets and artists than you have produced. 1 How 
could so much greatness come out of futile and 
barbarous institutions?* Why were Buddha, 
Mahavira, Akbar and Shah Jahan not born in 
Europe ? Yerily, there is a great mistake of 
some sort, either of God — in giving so muob 
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wisdom and the sense of beauty to a country 
which is considered arriere, or of .European 
historians in measuring the heights and depths of 
the Indian civiliz\tion ! 

Our qftfcct, when writing our own history, 
should be to increase our nation’s self-respect. 
I do not mean by this, that we should indulge in 
rhetorical eulogies of our past. What I mean 
is that we should see all the events of olden days 
as magnificent constructive forces, forces that 
have helped to mould the heart and soul of 
Hindusthan. There is nothing to regret in the 
disappearance* of the Vedic religion. It was 
brought here by the Aryan immigrants, and it 
died, because it did not suit the genius of the 
country into whioh it was transplanted. ^ Why 
did the caste system persist so much longer in 
this country than in other countries ? Because it 
suited the genius of India. This explains why 
Islam and Christianity alike have been Indianized 
in India. And what is the good that such a 
system has done to the country ? Why it 
prevented all its men from becoming fierce blood* 
shed ders or money-makers ! Eich new invasion 
of the country by foreign races was a good thing ; 
for it added one more side to our already many- 
sided talent. There are no Hindu or Mabomedan, 
Parsi or Jewish raoes in India, existing in water- 
tight compartments. There is no pure Aryan, or 
Semite, or Dravidian, or Mongol in India. We 
all combine within us the characteristics of all 
these races, and that is why we produced the 
cathedral temple of Madura, ths shrine? of Abu, 
and the Taj Mahal, all so different and yet all of 


them breathing and expressing the same spirit 9 
the same soul ! * 

, The arrival of the Europeans in India has not 
been ttw/ew, for nothing in life is useless, They 
have made ,us more self-opnsciofes. They are 
unifying us in spite ' of themselves. They are 
teaching us political and social ideals, which are 
respected in countries which are at present the 
most powerful or the most civilized. They are 
teaching us how to co-operate. They are showing 
us the way to power. They have discovered to 
us new worlds of art, music and literature, By 
our contact with them, we might be able to give 
birth to a new star, to a new world of passionate 
poetry and beauty. 

£ beginning is now made by Indians in the 
art of writing tneir own history. But it is a poor 
beginning. It is not a beginning full of rich and 
exultant promises. We are learning to be accu- 
rate, precise in the sifting of facts from 
1 legends . 1 We- are learning to collect details 
after reading a great number of books, and then 
patch them up, with the result that we create 
some sort of picture — poor, passionless picture 
without a central motive. Our new histories 
..are instructive, but they do not carry the reader 
away with them. This is due to the fact that we 
have learnt the scientific method of writing 
history from the West, but dropped the romantic 
method of our ancestors. Are the two methods 
irreconcilable? I think not. They have been 
combined by Froude, Oarlyle and Michelet. 
Then, why c$n we not do likewise ? 


tf 
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Mr. Findlay Shirras on “ Indian Currency 

BY 


“ ECONOMICUS. 


j AOR some mysterious reason Mr. Findlay 
flP Shirras has called his new book on Indian 
M Currency, by the title “ Indian Finance 

* and Banking.* * It is a store of useful 

information with regard to goldj silver, bank 
notepad all the forces which have operated to 
cause the war and post-war fluctuations in the 
exchange value of the rupee, as* seen from a 
statistical office in th^ Oity t of Calcutta, in close 
touch bn the one hand with the Government of 


* “ Indian Finance and Banking*’ by G. Findlay 
Shirras, Director of Statistics with the Government 
Of India, Macmillan & Co. 


India, and # on the other band with the trading 
and financial interests of Bengal. The,, whole of 
India has cause to be grateful to Mr. Shirras for 
utilising his scanty leisure in preparing and 
issuing this work ; but different parts qf IndAa 
will ^view it with varying degrees of approval. 
Probably, Calcutta will regard it as a very 
adequate and satisfactory exposition of the whole 
subject ; bufi Bombay will disapprove of the whole 
* attitude of the author, and very likely regard, his 
influence as perincious. Madras ‘ again will 
see it from yet another point of view. To us it 
seems to fail to realise Indian life outside the 
great cities. , 
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As a frontispiece there is a page of diagrams, 
representing graphically “ The Banking Position 
of ftidia." This represents the banking develop- 
ment of India as incredibly small, not only as 
compared with that of the United gftates or the 
United Kingdom, but .also in comparison with 
Japan. It may ba so. But'looking at his figures 
we see that Mr. Shirrae credits India wit^ only 
55 banks and 304 branches. Now it is impossible 
even to discuss the question how many banks 
India has without first determining what a bank 
is, and precisely how to draw a line between a 
true banking business and that of a mere money- 
lender. Mr. Shirras in his enumeration leaves 
out on the one h ind all the co-operative banks, 
all banks of the type of the Mylapore Permanent 
Fund, all businesses of the type of (hose conduct- 
ed by the Nattukottai Chetties, who mainly 
finance the rice production of Burma, as well as 
so much* of the industry of South Irfdia, All 
•hoondi merchants, though in many oases the 
nature of their business, dealing in remittances, 
receiving deposits, and advancing money on 
security, is exactly what is declared to t>e banking 
u -der any definition of the word. -Nobody 
familiar with South fndia • would be likely .to 
publish huch a diagram without indicating the 
nature and importance of the institutions exclud- 
. ed fyom the enumeration. To Mr. Shirras, it 
seems that India suffers from having scarcely 
anything in the way of banks ; to us in febuth • 
India, the defect appears to be much more one of 
quality than.quantity. What is wanted is not so 
much more machinery for lending A’s* savings to 
B, but a better balance between savings and 
borrowings, the lower rates of interest which 
woq}£ come if people saved more ready y and 
borrowed less eagerly,' and the productive use of a 
larger proportion of the borrowed funds. 

On the currency question, Mr. Shirras is not 
abrays cleaf or definite in the expression of his ' 
views. He argues powerfully and convincingly 
against the debasing of the rupee and against 
inconvertible paper currency, but his ideas are not 
sufficiently clear about the appreciation of silver, 
whinh bethought oould never rise above 60d. per 
ounce, and he must now be prepared to admit 
that his proposal of ^ Is. 8d. rupee did not 
deserve any more consideration than the Smith - 
Committee actually .gave it, and that was . but 
little. . 

It was perhaps oply to be expected that Mr. 
Shirras should falk a victim to the delusions 
about gold which are current in banking circles. 


The gentlemen whose business it is to deal with’ 
metallic and paper money are all convinced that 
the proper* thing to do with gold is to deposit it 
in cellars, to keep it, so to speak, in cold storage, 
until it becomes commercially convenient to 
export it to some foreign oountry to he kept in 
cold storage there. ^Esop knew better two 
* thousand and odd years ego. He tells horfthe gods 
took awa^ a miser’s buried gold and gave him 
stones instead, and when he remonstrated pointed 
out to him that as he never used the gold, and 
never meant to, the stones would serve his pifr- 
pose equally well. The banker considers 
it waste to use the precious gold as eoins 
in active internal circulation, paper will do just as 
well;* and much more does he consider it wicked 
i' waste to use the gold as jewellery. It Bhould be 
kept unused, unhandled, while its legal represent- 
ative, the bank note, is to do the business of 
money. \Vhat they completely fail to realise, 
what Mr. Shirras also fails to realise, is that if 
everybody did as the bankers want them to do, if 
nobody wanted to handle the actual gold, or to 
have it fashioned infto ornaments and displayed 
upon the faces and limbs of his femalb relatives, 
gold would lose its value, and-all the superstruc- 

* ture of banking credit built upon it as a basis 
would crumble into ruin, like a factory chimney 
when a lower ring of bricks is knocked out. It 
is the fact that the Indian peasant will sell paddy 
in order to give his daughter a gold nose* ring for 
her wedding, combined with similar psychological 
facts* within and without India, that gives gold 
its value to the trader, since it gives him the 

• assurance that ill exchange for gold he will be 
able to secure grain and other commodities. And 
every weakening of the desire for gold for its 
traditional use, to beautify ladies and display the 
wealth of their husbands, every failure of willing- 
ness to toil at* production in field, mine a*id 
factory in order to win gold for that use, can 
only * result in enhancement of prices. It may 
lead to more gold being stored in the bankers’ 
Cellars, and to an ever greater increase in the 
number of banknotes circulating, but each tola of 
gold with alljhe notes based»upon it will shrink 
in purchasing power in the feame proportion^ ^ 

This is the fundamental fact of the currency 
problem, though generally* the people who handle 
currency ,ignone it, and a v^ry serious fact it is, 
•too. 
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flAHK Despatch of the Oommander-in-Ohief 
£ reviewing in detail the operations against 
Afghanistan reveals in a striking manner 
the extremely arduous nature of the campaign, 
and briqga into clear relief the peculiar diifculfc- 
ies under which the campaign was carried out 
On previous occasions, the initiative for taking 
the offensive lay with the Government of India 
and they had always chosen, after making the * 



H. E. SIB CHARLES MUNRO. 

< Commander-in-Chief in £ndia. 

necessary military preparations, the coolest part 
of the year. The present was a war of wanton 
aggression thrust upon India without sufficient 
notice and that, too, in the hottest season of the 
year. Moreover, India had not recovered from 
the results of the dram on her resotitces during 
th&Gr$ab War and wa& scarcely prepared to meet 
the demands of a frontier campaign on such a 
large scale. Depleted means of ^communication 
and deficiency in the personnel pof the Army 
Services^ which as a consequence had considerably * 
impaired the efficiency of the forces stationed on 
the frontier, gave a great deal of anxiety. Internal 
disturbances, Which had necessitated the stationing 
of troops in #**afi under Martial Law, had also 


dislocated the usual distribution of troops. These 
disadvantages were greatly intensified by 'the 
abnormal dimaftic conditions and the out* break of 
the epidemic 0 of cholera of unusual severity. 

it is true that the Afghan 1 Regular Army has 
never been considered formidable, but that the 
real menace lay in the attitude of the tribesman 
numbering about 120,000 was always recognised 
as an outstanding factor in the Afghan Frontier 
problem. Moreover the extent of front along 
which operations had to be undertaken was 
unusually long, covering neatly 1 ,300 miles. Our 
main effort was directed to the Khaibar Front, 
with Dakka as the first objective. This was 
planned to prevent the combination of the 
Mohmands and Afridis and cut them off from 
Afghan support. It was wholly successful though 
after the capture of Dakka* our armies could not 
proceed further to Jalalabad foi bhortage n of trans- 
port. On the Waziristan Front in the Tochi and * 
Derajat Areas, it was decided to evacuate tempo- 
rarily the land which lAy between the admimatia- 
tive and political borders with a view to avoiding 
embarrassing commitments, and concentrating the 
fo2>ces at a decisive point. This was carried out 
under great difficulties. On the Baluchistan 
Front the capture of Fort Spin Baidak was of 
great strategic importance. 

It is well to recall the lessons of the campaign 
with ‘the fond hope that they will not be lost on 
the Government of India. For a frontier campaign 
to be successful, a larger provision of mechanical 
transport is^quite necessary. Much has been done 
in the past to provide good roads, and that policy 
may have to be continued, knowing bb we do now 
from this war, that mechanical transpoi# is 
impossible without them. The other lesson tp 
which the Commander in Chief refers is the com- 
plete failure of the frontier militia. It ib hardly 
~ necessary to point out thAt this is a danger on 
which we cannot afford to look with equanimity in 
future. What should be exactly our policy in 
regard to this, cannot* be laid down with 
oertainty. But it is opined that advanoed posts 
may be abandoned and that we should occupy a 
line from which, if necessity arises, our forces must 
be able to reach our objectives with the least 
* possible delay and witnout much difficulty. 
Transportation facilities must be well provided 
for and the armies should be equipped with all 
the modern implements of war. All this will 
naturally help the forces to strike bard and 
quickly. The successful advance ' against Dakka 
on the Kbaibar Front is an instance in point. 
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s8s THE BRIDE OF DARWAN SING 

V A STORY OF INDIA 

BY 

AUGUSTINE D. OHOL 


N Sitapuron the banks of the beautiful Jumna 
Rivet not far from Delhi, the bedding 
festivities were id fuM swing. The mejry 
voiced an<! laughter of two thousand guests 
were heard often above the music that was being 
produced on numerous String instruments, drums 
and 'trumpets The air was heavy with the 
fragrance of flowers and sandal wood perfume. 
Thousir ds of lamps were burning in the spacious 
courtyard and they gave a steady light as they 
were constantly fed by sweet oil 

It was the marriage of Dar wan's jouhger 
sister to her second cousin, Bhagwan. They were 
both extremely shy as they sat on the.raised 
platform under a canopy, and were the center of 
interest: Jaya often pulled the beautiful, red 
silk sareS over her face/ partly to conc3al her 
embarrassment, as it was the jirst time she was 
sitting so closer to Bhagwan, and partly to laugh 
at her heart's content, unobserved, as the little 
jokes were whispered in her ear by her girl 
friends. 

It was now nearly an hour 6ince the Guru had 
departed after performing the actual marriage 
ceremony The guests, dressed in their best 
garments, displaying a riot of colfar and wonderful 
jewellery , gold necklaces, bangles, pearl and 
diamond ear-rings, large gold and silver anklets, 
were movfng hither and thither offering congra- 
tulations to the numerous relatives present At 
last the time had come .when the bride must be 
hidden and the bridegroom rfmst prove himself a 
hero by finding her. < 

There were several surprises planned and one 
was to dress up a boy, who was the size of Jaya, 
in a similar way as she was dressed, and hide him 
in one of the rooms. The bride, of oourse, was to 
be hidden in that part of the house where it 
would not be so easy to find her. c Mumtaj was 
the leading figure in arranging these farces for it 
was only last year she arid Darwan were 1 married, 
and had gone through this kind of f folio and fun. 

Bhagwan expected some difflcuTfcy*in finding his 
bride, but was full of enthusiasm and* determined 
to prove himself a herd iipuSdiately. Accordingly 
he rushed through the houpe, hither and thither, 
an&at laetfc he saw her In a dark comer seated on 
a rug behind a stairway leading to the roof of the 
house. He picked her up in his arms and smil- 
ingly brought her in the midst of the guests, who 


were waiting lor him. Tlatben lifted her veil, 
and the laughter of thd people increased, as the 
boy* impersonator stood forth elated over his 
success. 

Darwan was happy and pleased about the 
celebratlbn as it was progressing smoothly He 
was seen attending to the guests and taking most 
of the cares and responsibilities of this day upon 
himself, relieving Me parents. His week's leave 
from his regiment w«l almost over and he was 
expected to report at the Barracks the next day. 

' The dinner, that was being prepared by a host 
of men and women, was ready. The aroma of 
pulav was inviting, and Darwan was on the point 
of askmg the guests to be seated, when there was 
a great commotion and a sepoy in full uniform 
rushed close to him and announced that biB regi- 
ment Was leaving for Bombay at midnight, and 
his superior officer commanded his presence at 
once. * f 

t D&ifwan had been a soldier in His Majesty's 
service for five years and was accustomed to being 
transferred from one military station to another. 
In these five years he had been stationed in 
Hyderabad, Agra, 'Quetta, Poona and several 
other places, but never in Bombay. There had 
been a rumour that the Indian regiments may be 
sent to 44 Pardeah ”, a foreign country, but no one 
ever believed it. Such a thing had never been 
clone in the history of India, and never 'could be 
possible. 

The European war broke out in August 1911) 
and all over India talks of the great 41 Ladbai ” 
war were being heard. The English Raj was at 
war and his Indian soldiers were expected to be 
ready for any emergency or call to fight across 
the seas. The Rajahs, Maharajahs and Princes 
4 of India had already offered their aid, and put 
their palaces, treasuries, horses, camels and 
soldiers at His Majesty's servioe, Darwan knew 
why his regiment was leaving for Bombay at * 
midnight. It was at last going across the 
“ Khala ” sea, as his superior english officer once 
said it might w 

When* he was alone, dressed in his sepoys 
uniform, and all had bid him good bye, Mumtaj^ 
slowly entered his room. 44 Ji,” **jhe said, in her 
soft musical voice, looking so beautiful in her 
pafe blue saree, and her large, dark eyes turned 
to the floor, 44 Ji/ 1 she repoated, 44 What does 
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this mean ? ” Mumtaj, like a true Indian wife, 
never called her husband by his first name, but 
used this polite foyn in addressing him. 

“ Mumtaj,” he said, as he looked at* her graceful 
figure, “It means that my regiment is sailing 
from Bomtaty for France/* 

“ To Pardesh, Ji, and for how long ? ” 

“ I do not know, Little Flower 1 ’, the epithet he 
often used when he felt very tender towards her. 
“No one knows, we ase going to France, those 

• are our orders.’’ 

It was time to report at the Barracks, and 
Darwan, as he hurried down the road lined with 
tall tamarind and poplar trees, gave a last glance 
back towards his home where the marriage of his 
sister was being celebrated. 

There were many heavy hearts at his sudden 
departure, but none was heavier than that of 
Mumtaj, . Darwan, whom she worshipped As a 

* god, was leaving her for the battle field, and 
although she rejoiced that he was to serve the 
British Raj, yet at the same time sorrow gripped 
her little heart, and that night aft sfip lay on her 
jouch, tears, like tiny streams, were running down 
her cheeks. She tried to steep, but it would/not 
come. Her mind was too adtive and as she lay 9 
there, she determined to see him again before he 
left India. 

But how to do it was the problem^ This 
marriage in the family had drained their treasury 
and it had left them poor. The only thing to 
their credit was the glory they had gained from 
the surrounding towns and villages that this 
marriage tvas celebrated with great pomp and * 
unsurpassed splendor. 

•fhe next morning Mumtaj was up early and 
rather happy for the plans of seeing Darwan had 
taken shape in her mind. She saw her father 
Ranjit Lai, who was there for the wedding, and 
.begged him to accompany her to Bombay by thaf 
night’s Punjab Mail. 

“ But jt will take 200 Rupees,” he said, “ if we ( 
travel by the third class, and the journey will be 
almost two days and two nights.” 

.“It must be done,” said Mumtaj, “ we will 
leave by the Punjab Mail,” 

She had been wondering how much money it 
would take, for she had no idea how far Bombay 
was from*Delh\. .But now she knew, so she 
rushed to a Mar wadi’s shop in Bunder Alley, • 

»^*#Eere the family had had money dealings before, 

“ Gopalji,”* sha said, .“I need two hundred 
rupees and for security I wish to leave these with 
you.” With that, she took out a little bundle 


done up in a white silk doth from under her arm, 
and begap to untie the knots. She lifted her 
heavy gold necklace, held it in front of him and 
laffl it aside; next her beautiful hand* wrought 
gold armlets and anklets were shown }o jlim, then 
her wedding pendant diamond ear-rings were 
carefully lifted and putting them in the palm of 
her’leffc hand, she shbwed them to him. They 
glistened and sparkled with ever changing colors. 
•There .was a catch at her heart as she looked at 
them, for they brought to Jber mind floods of 
Bweet memories and the thought of parting with 
them, even for a short time, almost made Her sick. 

Gopalji recognized the ear-rings for they 
were bought from him for three times the sum 
she was now asking. 41 Does Darwan know ? " he 
said, after looking at her jewels. 

44 It is all right, Gopalji, you can trust me.” 

The Siarwadi, after a moment’s pause, opened 
his caBh box and began to count the silver rupees. 
Each rupeo being sounded on a board, and ns it 
gave a clear ringing sound, was considered good 
and thus added Tio the pile on his right. The 
count was kept up till he had reached 44 Dhon- 
Shay ” two hundred. ' 

Mumtaj pushed the jewels towards him and 
quickly gathered the money in her -silk cloth, tied 
it up, put it under her arm and with a low bow, 
saying 44 Upkar” thanks, started homeward. 

The next few hours were spent in the kitchen 
preparing such food os would be suitable on the 
journey. Wheat chapaties, dry curries of two or 
three kinds, fried wadies with mango piekle and 
guava preserved would last them till they reached 
their destination. They could buy milk and fruit 
at the large stations. 

Mumt^j’s fa* her, who idolized her more than 
ever after his wife’s death, was always ready to do 
a thing wjhicb ^ave her pleasure 

Jen o’clock came and Mumtaj, with her father 
seated beside her in a third class compartment, 
was rapidly moving in a night mail train for 
Bombay. The # scenery was wonderful and ever 
changing. Some parts of the country were very 
green, ani from the ride fields, near a station, 
whenever the Aail made a stop, voices ofjm£& and 
women were he^rd singing as they worked. Now 
and *then they passed* through fert : le fields of 
wheat yid jcwvari. The joyari in some places was 
over eight and nine feet high and showed a good 
prospect of a rich harvest, as the rains that tea- 
son had been good. 

They parsed through the Fort Station of Agra, 
and at a distance on the right they oould see the 

* m 
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snow-white Taj Mahal and its graceful minarets 
towering towards the sky* 

On the second day, they had left ltarsi behind 
and were; passing through the Ghats, Wnd 
densely ipogdtd mountains, where lived tigers and 
other wild animals unmolested, It was a strange 
experience for Mumtaj, hut all the way on the 
journey, her thoughts were of D&rwan, apd how 
and then she repeated to herself that “he is 
going across the Kbala Sea ” , 

©n the following day early in the morning, 
the Punjab Mail pulled into the Victoria Station, 
Bombay, That beautiful station was crowded as 
usual with thousands of passengers arriving and 
departing constantly. The Hindus are a great 
people for travelling and religious pilgrimages give 
them an additional inducement to leave their 
homes for months at a time. 

Mumtaj and her father hurried to a near-by 
Hindp Hotel on Hornby Hoad. Bojnbay was 
crowded and all the Hotels from Taj Mahal to 
the Rtnallest tea houses around Crawford Market 
were trying to accommodate more guests than they 
had rooms ftfr. But Bombay has always had the 
reputation of housing and feeding thousands and 
thousands of visitors and tourists within her 
gates. This time she wished to do Iter best, for her 
own soldiers were leaving India to fight in Europe 
to do their share in preserving the freedom of the 
world from the forces of the modern Nero. 

The Sepoys were received with great hospita- 
lity everywhere, and many of the merchants 
distributed sweetmeats among them a fid presen- 
ted th^m with garlands of xharigolde. The 
Lahore and Meerut , Divisions were sailing 
to-morrow from Bombay and Karachi. Da r wan's 
regiment was le&vipg on the great P. <fe .0. Ocean 
dinner at 2 o’clock in the^afternoon, and they were 
exacted to be on deck by 1-30 f a. 

Mumtaj and her father rose early and after 
buying some fruit and * Mithai ’ for Darwan 
and a garland of jasmine flowers, hurried to 
Apollo Bunder. The streets leading to the piers 
were choked with crowds and towards noon there 
was one mass of humanity in the boulevards and 
along t^e extensive piefs. ~ 1 

Rabjit L 4, -after inquiries, Succeeded in locating 
the 129th Regiment to which D&wwan belonged, 
and when they approached near, Jlumtaj made 
out his tall figure first, looking so 0 erect in < 
his sepoy’s uniform and°bis khaki colored turban. 
He was standing apart speaking to one of his 
comrades. __ ~ 

The father pushed forward, crossed the ropes 


that were put to keep people back, and touched 
him on the shoulder, It was a great surprise , to 
him to see his father-in-law in Bombay, but he 
was informed in a few, words that Mumtaj was 
waiting for him under that pipa! tree, and he 
pointed out the tree to him. ' 

The next moment D&rwan Was sitting beside 
her alone, for the father had wisely left them. 

' Ji,” she said, “I could not bear the thought 
of your departure to the ftr, far away 1 Pardesh* 
without my seeing you again, and' so we came.” 

“ Little Flower,” he began, “ you are always 
thinking of me and now you have taken this long 
journey for my sake.” She did not allow him to 
say more, but begged him to eat a little of what 
she had brought for him. And while he did so, she 
looked at his fine-shaped head, bis hands and 
face, and his big arms, and said within her heart, 

“ no one could possibly be l&mdedmer than he.” 

She took the jasmine garland and put it 
around his neck, and lot her hands rest on his 
shoulders. He loved to have her near him again, 
and once or- twice he whispered in her ear allowing 
his face tb rest against her cheek. 

Little Flower,” he said at last in a low voice, 
f “ Remember if the ‘ Bacha ’ is a boy, he is to 
bear his father’s name, butr if Heaven wills it 
otherwise, then the name of ) our departed mother 
Gangu is to be given.” He laughed for he. was 
happy and wanted her to smile, but her heart was 
too full with emotion, and joy, for a moment, 
seemed to have departed from her. 

At one o’clock the bugle sounded a signal for 

* the soldiers to get in line to embArk, and no 
sooner the frst notes of it reached Dar wan’s ear, 
than hebjuraped to his feet, ready to go. < T be 
father quickly came to them, and Darwan took an 
affectionate farewell of his father-in-law, and as 
he started to go took hold of Mumtaj’s hand, 

f drew her close and pressed her against his hearty 
“ Good-b)s, faithful Little Flower,” he said, “I 
will come back to you again.” Tears were falling 
hot and fast down her cheeks, and her throat was 
choked/ so that she dould not speak. She held his 
hand tight as though she would fain let him go. 
But he was gone, and the soldiers, in perfect 
order, were getting aboard the steamer. 

Mumtaj and her father moved to a place from 
which they could have a good view of the ship. 

* Two o’clock came before they realised, that the 
steamer, with the Union Jack flying from n**- 
highest mast, was slowly legyingj the shores of 
India and making for the open waters. Thou- 
sands of others, who had pome like them to bid 
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their loved ones farewell, were waving frantic- 
ally, as the steamer was gradually getting out of 
eight. The Military Band was stjll playing and 
the last strains that reaohed the ehop were* 

44 Rule, Britannia ! Britannia, rule the waves ; 

Britons never will be elawes.” 

Mumtaj had stood motionless, during all this 
time, and when the mist had bidden the ship, 
which was carrying away her Darwan, she leaned 
heavily against her father, and finally fainted in 
* his arms. 

In a little over two weeks* time the Indian 
soldiers were on the French soil, and the people 
of Marseilles gave them a warm and enthusiastic 
welcome. It was a strange but a glorious sight 
to the French populace to see these tall handsome a 
Punjabis^and Sikhs" marching through their streets. 
They sajv immediately that they were indeed 44 la 
fleur des troupes ” Their coming was a g:’9at*joy 
to them. It gave them hope and courage that now 
their hereditary and lawless enemy, the Germans, 
will be checked from coming upon them killing 
and burning, as they have been doing* since they 
uevasted Belgium and grossed into French terri- 
tory. The streets of Marseilles were lined with 
men, women and children as the Sepoys moved on * 
rapidly towards the railway station, after leaving 
their ship. The spectators cheered and cheered, 
they waved their flags, they sang “Lx Marseil- 
laise” and the womGn threw (lowers at them. * 

It was a touching but a beautiful sight, and the 
Indian sofdiers were not left in doubt as to the 
hearty welcome they were receiving. They were 
determined more than ever to fight, to bleed and 
die, if need be, till they had done their Bhare in 
kfBping back the legionfi of demons, which had 
become a menace to the world. 

In a short time other regiments of Sepoys 
landed in France. They represented different^ 
*aces, Mahrattas, Dogras, Jats, Garhwalis, Moham- 
medans and the fearless Gurkhas. All the 
Inditn rulers were anxious to do their part, and < 
many of the native Princess and Rajihs crossed 
the seas for the first time, to fight willingly 4 on a 
foreign soil. 

lljs Highness, Colonel Sir Ganga Singh Baha- 
dur, The Maharajah . of Bjkanir, General Sir 
Pratip Singh Bahadur, and others gallantly 
accompanied their troops. They loved the batile- 
^jjgUUno less, when the call oame, than the beauti- * 
ful palaces they lived in, and the Courts through 
which they majestically moved and took part in 
the unsurpissed gorgeous Dtfcbars, 
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As soon As the new regiments landed, they 
were pushed to the fighting line in the trenches. 
There was* no time to lose, and within two months 
since the w$r started, thousands of the 6epoyg 
were fighting the Germans desperately to hold 
them back, as they came upon them like «ver roll- 
ing waves, when there is a fierce Btortn out at sea. 

They wpre engaged and valiantly (ought in the 
first battle of Ypres on the Western Front, and 
perhaps the land between Neuve Chapelle and 
Givenchy will ever be remembered by the Indian 
soldiers, as they helped to reconquer it with the 
free shedding of their blood. The # early «days of 
1914 were disastrous for the Indian soldiers, for 
they lost heavily. In one battle alone they lost. 
4,000 men. But the next year was better as 
they became accustomed to the dreary wastes of 
Flanders, they made the Germans flee before 
them, aa they forced them to give up the ground 
they had held for many months. The fearless 
Gurkhas,* tbe best fighting men to be -found 
anywhere, struck terror into the enemy. 

Dar wan’s regiment was in the thick of the 
fight, and he saw hundreds of his comrades dead, 
wounded and many more missing. These were 
common sights and their only duty was to endure 
the hardships of the trenches and fight. 

During a terrific battle, just after Lord 
Roberts had paid them a visit, a party from 
Darwan’s regiment was making a dash of 500 
yards through an open field and under a deafen- 
ing. fire from the enemy’s guns to gain an im- 
portant position, and at the same time t<j silence 
two big guns, wjiich were making havoc of their 
trenches, v Men fell and diedTlike (lies umlor the 
German fire, as they tried *tp advance. But the 
sepoys rushed on ; tli^y reached their objective 
and after «a terrible hand to hand conflict, succeed- 
ed in silencirjg the guns. Darwan, the jpnly 
survivor &f the party, finally fell with blood 
streaming from his head after he had killed the 
last gunner. 

He lay there for hours mop dead than alive, 
but was finally picked up and later on when his 
bravery wae known and he wfls getting well in a 
Hospital in* Lopdon, His jSlajesty, the King, was 
pleased to decorate him with a Victoria Cross. 
The battle was still going on, the Indian soldiers 
had been fightfing for a year and their losses had 
come up $o Over 34,P00 and the soil in Flanders 
for miles was drenched with their blood, but Dar- 
wan’s battle was over ; with several wounds in tfie 
head, neck and left arm gone, he could no longer 
return to the front. 
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The months in London in a Hospital were 
tiresome and ho longed to see the fami\iar sights 
of his native land, and the faces he loved. The 
Queen of England made a visit onoe to his Hos- 
pital, an$ b ] 16 passed close by his cot upon which 
he was lying. He was too weak to move, but he 
noticed her sympathetic smile and her presence 
seemed to cheer the wounded soldiers ‘from* far 
aoross the sea. 

A year and a half h&d passed Bince Mumtaj 
parted with Darwan, and as she had received no 
word from him during all that time, her sorrow 
and lonelines#was more thanBhe cared to analyse. 
She had, however, written letters to him and sent 
on to the best addresses she could get from the 
Military authorities in India. The publio .letter 
writers, whose figures are such familiar sights 
around the Post Offic°s in different towns and 
villages, did a big business. Thousands who were 
not opmpetent to write letters, especially the 
addresses in English, went to these men. The 
letter writer In Mumtnj’s town, like a shrewd man 
of his caste, had raised his priOe on each letter he 
wrote. Formerly ho had only charged a quarter 
of an “ anna,*’ but now hd charged half an “anna” 
and the reason he gave for this was that the letters 
were going far a, way to “ Yilayat ” Europe. 

Mumtaj was a frequent visitor to the public 
letter writer, and as she dropped the money in his 
hand, charged him to write well all the news she 
was giving and had him end the letter with a 
prayer for Darwan’s safe return. Then she took 
the bamboo reed pen herself and signed 44 From 
thy wife, Mumtaj.” The English Government 
was anxious to do well by their Indian soldiers and 
. whenever some had passed the early stage of 
convalescence, they were sefit back to India. One 
day this pleasant news came to Darwin that be 
was*- to return to India by one of thp Hospital 
ships sailing from Tilbury docks on Saturday. * 

His joy was boundless, for at last he was 
returning to his beloved native land. He could 
almost feel the trarmth of the Indian sun, and ( 
see through the eye of his imagination the little 
pond near his home, covered with lotas flowers, 
the jsattle returning home as the soft twilight 
approaefied ; and could almost hear the little 
bells from the temple of £hrvati«in the mango 
grove play their soft chimes, calling the devotees 
for an evening worship. Yfes, he wad going to 
s$e his own kith and Mn°and above all the little 
wife, whom he lovid. 

On a bright Saturday in June, as officially 
arranged, the Hospital Ship with hundred? df 


wounded Indian soldiers, Darwan among them* 
was sailing from the Royal Albert docks at noon. 
A Red Gross delegation from London had arrived 
in time to bid the Sepoys a 44 Bon Voyage” 

* Among them were some Bargee women and two 
of the Maharanees, ’who had been doing Red 
Gross work. ?hey presented the soldiera with 
boxes of oigarettes and flowers. One of the 
Maharanees gave each soldier a box of 44 Halwa ” 
Indian sweets, which she had especially ordered to 
be prepared in Soho Square, London. 

The ship, with big red crosses painted on either 
Bide, sailed on the appointed hour, and no 
' passengers could be happier than those she was 
carrying. They were at last op their way to the 

* far East. * 

The voyage was long and at times life seemed 
too quiet to them on board, after the din, of the 
battle, the thundering of the big guns and the 
nerve wrecking shells as they burst around them 
with terrific noises. They had indeed passed 
through hell with all its horror and suffering. 

When they were two days out in the Mediter- 
ranean, they were, however, much disturbed, and 
soma of the sepoys, whose nerves were still weak, 

* became worse, for a German submarine attempt- 
ed to attack them. A British cruiser fortunately 
was not far from them and when the submarine 
fcaw that her own,, life was in danger, she dived 
a'nd was seen no more. 

At Suez they were cheered by British and 
Indian soldiers as tbeir ship gently sailed through 
the canal, a*nd when they reached Aden, they 

* received another warm welcome and sdw more of 
their bellow soldiers, who were stationed there. 

In three weeks and a half the Hospital 
reached Bombay, and the emotions of all on board 
were such that they struggled against shedding 
tears. The sight of Bombay from a distance, the 
‘waving palms and cocoanut trees along the shore,,, 
before the steamer docked at Ballard Pier, was 
enough to put fresh life and vigor into them. 

u Hamarah Desh,” exclaimed one of the soldiers, 
44 my pwn native land.” 

No sooner had the steamer reached Bombay 
than the Indian Government undertook to inform 
the friends and relatives a f the soldiers about 
their arrival ; and for tbosei who were well enough 
to return to* their own homes, arrangements were 
.. made to send them by the special trains leaving 
Viotoria station as speedily as possible. 

Mumtaj received a letter, a long, big envelope 
with a Government seal ag# on the left upper 
corner these word? 44 On < His Majesty’s Service/’ 
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It simply informed her that H^vildar Darwan 
Sing had reached Bombay and would be arriving 
i ft 9 Sitapur on Monday morning by the Delhi 
express, She could hardly believe Jthe message 
she had received, and was so overcome with* joy, 
that she had to sit down and cry a little. 

Sitapur And other towns, in the immediate 
vicinity of Delhi, had but one topic to -discuss, 
“ the return of the sepoys from the great Ladhai.” 
There was not one person who doubted that the 
, battle was not won with great valor, and the 
enemy defeated beyond, measure. All of the 
people expected to hear great tales of the war 
from their returning gallant and brave soldiers. 

Preparations were made to meet the Delhi 
express, arriving Monday morning, and all the 
relatives and friends of Darwan were expecting to 
meet him at the station. Mumtaj was the only 
one who expressed her desire to stay y>ehinHi at 
home. Fdr the first time in her life, she felt 
selfish. She could not enduro the thought of all 
those people claiming his attention and time when 
he belonged to her more than to anybody else. 
So she was going to stay behind anti then have 
him all to herself. • # 

At eleven o’clock the express pulled into "the 
station and the, returned hero of the war was* 
welcomed with great joy by the hundreds of 
people, who had been waiting there since eight 
o’clock in the morning. Darwan was garbtnde£ 
over and over again, and after greeting many 
near relatives and friends, anxiously looked arpund 
for Mumtaj, but was informed that she was wait- 
ing for him at home. * 

He then* immediately made for the 44 Tonga," 
which was ready to dijve him there. The 'familiar 
sights of the streets and the bazaars, •through 
which he passed, were refreshing to him. But 
when the vehicle reached its destination, he 
jumped quickly and rushed into the house. 
Jtfumtaj h&d been wondering how he would look* 
when she heard his footsteps, and the next 
moment he put his arm around her and drew her. 
close. 

Their happiness of caring each other was too 
great for words and for some minutes they did 
not speak. At last he raised her pretty head 
from his Bhoulder and looking into her face, said : 

“ Beloved Little Flower, this heart v of mine has 
been aching those* many, many months to see 

, y<?su” 

There were greqjb watery clouds gathering in 
his large eyes, but he controlled himself. The 
suffering and sorrow he bad seen on the battle 


field had made him very tender, and every joy 
affected him more than he cared to acknowledge. . 

Mumtaj read his thoughts quickly, and as she 
looked at him she saw that he was very thin and 
pale. But she never loved him more than at 
this moment. She glanced at his neefc *and saw 
two ugly marks as though made by some sharp 
instruments. She decided not to make any re- 
marks about them. When she removed his 
'turban, she beheld more wounds in his head. 
This time she put her hand to her heart to ease 
sudden catches there. • # 

She took hold of his right arm $nd pressed it 
against her lips. She noticed something unnatu- 
ral about his left arm and took hold of it, but 
there was only an empty Bleeve. Her eyes closed 
and she gave a quick cry of pain. 

44 What have they done to you ? ” she asked 
finally not knowing how terrible is the modern 
warfare. 44 It is the way of the great 4 Ladhai,’ ” 
he smiled* and quickly pulled the Victoria* Cross 
from his pocket and placed it in her hand. 

44 What is this ? * she said, 44 It is not even 
gold, it is only bronze I ” * 

44 That is of greater value than many Mahore ,’ 1 
he replied, 44 And the King Emperor presented it 
to me.” 44 The King I ” she exclaimed with 
sudden joy. 


IN BAGHDAD TOWN. 


' THEO. W. LA TOUCHE. 

— • 

In Baghdad Town, when the fierce Lord of day 
Yields \o hivgentle Lady-Moon the sway, * 
Both old and young — tall youths and maidens fair, 
Meet on the house-tops in the cool, sweet air, 
Like fairies on the green, to sport and play ; 

* Oast off below’s the demon, daily care. 

Above — with nftisic, love and slaughter gay, 

The spir$ of Romance tups everywhere 

• • In Baghdad Town, 

Heard ’neath the mooft sweet sounds the dulcimer, 
And sweeter still the dark-eyed hourie’s lay, 
But sweetest # to the Perie’s heart the prayer 
Her lover Vhispers as*he s&ooths her hair 
The old Arabian Nights still have their way, « 

In Baghdad Town* 
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V the various religious cults that arose in a 
medieval India, none is perhaps more 
interesting or sheds greater light on the 
yearnings of the mediaeval Indian spirit, than 
thb Shaiva SiddhaMa school that arose in the Tamil 
land. Somewhat later to arise in organised shape 
and teaching' than the Yaishnava school of the 
land, it arose and spread however with equal 
fervour and rapidity. The Yaishnava cult, 
through the genius of Ramanuja and his succes- 
sors, made itself felt throughout India and its 
doctrines led to the formation of a number of 
Yaishnava and protestc^nt sectB in Northern 
India and the Deccan. The Tamil Shajva school, 
though it could boast of no ^similar missionary 
efflux in non-Tamil lands, yet became a provincial 
school of great vigour and mystical achievement. 
Sheltered afid unambitious, it produced a race of 
gentle and humane mystics and gave a new cult 
of love and uplifting faith to vast masses of the 
Tamil people. 

Like the Yaishnava school, the Shaiva school 
was born of two distinct influences, the poetry 
and achievements of a race of Tamil bards and 
mystics, and the classical philosophy of the old 
Arya-Brahminical cults. The foundation of the 
school and the first formulation of the cult in a 
native Tamil form are to be traced to the efforts 
of two men who flourished in the 'beginning 
Of the thirteenth r century A. D. — one, 
a Brahmin well-versed in* the Shaiva Agamas 
and the other, a Tamil SJiudra 1 with a 
deep philosophic bent of mind, known to religi- 
ous and literary tradition by the names respec- 
tively of Arulnandhi and Meykanda Devar. ‘The 
story* of these two men, the early fathers of the 
Tamil Shaiva church, whose close connection is * 
however evident, is prised up with a good deal of 
spurious legend and .fiction. The ffrahmin at 
first appears as the family teaches of Meykanda 
Devar and his parent, but later when the Shudra 
youth comes out with a Tamil' yersion of an 
Agama text, the Brahmin is represented as an 
irate*, and envious tekcher- out to disco in fit the , 
youth and his theological enterprise ; at last, by 
another strange stroke, the Brahmin guru is made 
(0 become a ‘disciple’ of Meykanda, and his 


co* worker in e the propagation of the Tamilised 
cult. Clearing away the incongruity that the 
distorted admiration of a later-day indigenous 
Tamil following has wrought into the story, we 
may affirm that the joint labours of a Brahmin, 
well versed in the Shaiva Shagtras and philosophy 
and a Tamil Shudra, gifted with a great philoso- 
phic mind and desirous of throwing open the 
treasure of the old Shaiva faith to hiB vernacular- 
speaking fellow men, led to the establishment of 
the school which was in increasing measure to 
become the religion of the Tamil people. There 
is fro doftbt that a great deal of individual Brah- 
minical effort, love and genius went to the making 
of the new cult, even as we find it, in the 
personalities of Manickavachakar, Sambandhar 
and others in the earlier poetic and mystical 
revival. < A most remarkable instance of a gifted 
Br§hminical soul that threw itself whole heartedly 
" into, the new popular cult, and laboured for its 
propagation, in spite of communal persecution and 
contempt, is that of Umapathi Sivachaiiar, fourth 
in apostolic succession from Meykandar. . He 
wrotd a number of beautiful and original mystical 
-treatises which, apart from forming the bulk of 
the * authoritative works of the Tamil Shaiva 
school, have, a great individual value as the work 
of one of the profoundest and mGst loveable 
mystical ‘schoolmen’ that mediaeval Hinduism 
produce#!. * ^ 

Born a Yaidik Brahmin among the strict 
orthodox community of the Saivite priests of 
Chidambaram, he threw himself with all bis soul 
rinto the new stream of popular and mystical 
Saivism, abjuring alike the formalities of the old 
Agama cult and the social distinctions of the 
* Brahminical order. His Community often perse- 
cuted him and even took away from him his right 
to worship at the temple, a right to which he had 
a double claim as a hereditary priest and as the 
greatest mystic of the day, but undaunted he 
pursued his life of apostolic love and service, 
singing the 1 story of the temples and bards of 
the land and composing, by dint of a great 
life of mystical intuition and effort, sorrier!, 
the greatest treatises a on , Mystical life and 
philosophy known to any Indian vernacular. We 
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shall trace the chief events of his life in some- 
what fuller detail. 

Umapathiar began #his .life hs a priest of the 
Ohidambaram temple. The Bhrine-city had at 
this period, through.the songs of poets and the 
munificence of kings, beodme the greatest Shaiva 
oity of the South, and its priests, Brahmins* 
wedded to orthodox learning and temple* service, 
lived a worldly and affluent life. They managed 
the great endowments and gifts of the temple ; 
they went forth to their duties at the shrine in 
palanquins attended by retinues of savants. 
Kings and peasants alike bowed at their feet* 
Umapathiar too lived' as one of them. One day, 
as he was going in his palanquin to the shrine, a 
Brahmin asoetic passed along ; and one of the 
latter’s following, with true ascetic daring and 
indifference, remarked pointing to the palanquin, 
u See, here goes one in darkness lost in* utfcei’day- 
light”. These words, assailing the ears of 
Umapathiar, wrought, continues the tradition, a 
sudden •* conversion” in him ; and, abjuring his 
palanquin and retinue, he joined the, ascetic band 
md followed them. Tradition represents the 
ascetic leader of tfie band as a Brahm\Jh of 
Kadanthai, by name Marrfi Jnafnasambandharj 
third in apostolic succession from the great 
Jdeykandar (the second being the Brahmin 
Arulnandhi). Umapathiar soon made himself a 
disciple of the Brahmin ascetic* by a curiohs aet, 
according to the story, of participation in the 
latter’s meal, and chose to abide with him there- 
after, • 

His entry, however, into a popular and mystical# 
fold, roused the anger and persecution of hjs 
fellowmen and priests. They drove hia^from his 
worship at the shrine, his rightful pursuit, now to 
him more valuable than ever as an outward 
expression of the growing love and mysticism of 
his heart., A number of legends are recorded of 
’the miraculous intervention of the local deity to 
restore to Umapathiar his right of worship at the 
shrine ; "but the truth seems to have been that * 
his community was never reconciled to him and, 
as the medieval account quaiptly puts it, he 
thereafter worshipped hie God “ inwardly.” In 
course of time his guru Marai Jnana Sambhandar 
died and Umapathi succeeded him as the head of 
the Saiva jSiddhanta church. There is no doubt 
that he filled thfe seat long and honourably and , 
fU .o-great and beneficent spread of the new-born 
popular Baiv'&m fared a great deal to Ms life and 
wdrk. # . 

A remarkable episode in this period of bis life as , 


the head of the Tamil church deserves to be me 
tioned. # It is dealt with in detail in the current 
biographies of the Saivite saint, and sheds won- 
derful light alike on the high mission and 
purpose of the new-born Saiva cult $n(l the great 
and loving heart of the priest-born mystic. On 
the outskirts of Chidamharam lived a pious- 
hearted •Pariah, by name Perian* Samba n, who 
. worshipped the deity of the place from the city- 
• gates # and daily carried thereto a bundle of faggots 
for the temple’s use. The piqjy and doings of this 
low-born man reached the ears of Unofcpathiar— it 
is said the Pariah performed unawares & similar 
service to the monastery where Umapathiar and 
his disciples resided — and the latter decided to 
admit him into the religious fold. The process 
seems to have taken the form of a consecration by 
fire — perhaps a sort of religious sati or martyr- 
dom, for, we read, it attracted the attention of 
the local political chief himself — and roused the 
anger of the lay and priestly world alike. But 
Umapathiar nothing daunted carried out the 
pariah’s conversion. The whole story may by 
some be regarded as exceedingly uvhwtorical, but 
the very currency of'such a legend may, we think, 
be taken to attest some basio element of apostolic 
love and reform in Umapathiar and the new-born 
Tamil Shaiva sehool alike. 

These episodes apart, Umapathiar mainly 
devoted him self to inward adoration and culture 
and its artistic expression in songs and mystical 
treatises. He first composed a number of narra- 
tive treatises, one on the story and gntudeur of 
his native tell) pie ( Koyilpuranam ) and another 
on the did pious bards who by their poems pre- 
pared the ground for £he spread of the new 
creed of love and rflyStical culture ( Thirumwrai - 
kandapvfranam). Next he composed a number of 
remarkable poetic treatises on religiduft life 
and philosophy — eight of which form part of the 
authoritative works of the Tamil Shaiva school 
-—with which his name and glory as a great Tamil 
mystic and philosopher have for ever been 
associated. S8me say that Umapathia? composed 
the narrajive poems in «that earlier life of his, 
when he lived*an affluent? and youthful priest of 
the Chidambaram shrine, and the philosophic 
treatises lat$r when • he joined Marai Jnana- 
sambhandar and his church. The latter mystical 
treatisbs-^great and* origfnal presentments of the 
Shaiva cult — wouffl then appear as a sequel* to 
the new joy and intuition that were bojn into hfs 
later life within £he popular church. Whatever 
be the period in which 1&e narrative treatises— 
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without an epic beauty and poetry of their own — 
were written, whether at the same period ag, or 
earlier than, the mystical treatises, both ‘classes of 
hi9 works taken together reveal to us a most 
beautiful religious type — a strange blend of poet, 
schoolman* grid mystic— known to any religion. 
It presents us the spectacle of a great mystic who, 
along with a deep inward life of mystical culture 
and devotion, disdained not the uses of poetry 
or the glories and traditions of popular religion. .* 
Indirectly it also attests the many sideddess of 
medueval Hindu culture that it should produce 
souls whrch, delighting in the glories of popular 
religion and poetry, — legends of temples and 
saints — yet concealed in their depths passionate 
vision arid clear knowledge of the Absolute and 
the paths thereto. 

Of the various mystical and philosophical works 
above referred to, we have not the space tP refer 
to more than one — the most remarkable and 
beautiful of all this Brahmin mystic’s works. 
It is a poem of a hundred two-lined stanzas in 
Tamil, entitled The Fruit of Divine Love , its 
central theme being the nature of the great 
Divine Love that creates and sustains the universe 
and how to realise It Full of a deep exaltation 
and poetry, of sure philosophic vision, the poem 
first describes the nature of the great Love- 
Entity that dwells at the heart of things and 
then proceeds to describe the various Btages of 
Its realisation, with a fullness and vision, for a 
parallel to which we should go to the great 
masterpieces of the world m> sties, to the works 
of JacobTlochme, Jal al-ud din Rumi ancl others. 

The theme of the following passage is n that the 
whole universe lives, moves and has its being in 
Divine Love : 

Nature of the Divine hove . < 

44 Love appears as the Sun and - sheds very 
great light for the performance of (feeds and 
their effects. (32) 

The flesh knows nothing and the Soul knows 
nothing. Since they know nothing^ who of himself 
can know I ^ (33) 

Men know not that t^e earth upholds them 
they tread j so the embodied souls know not the 
Love that inspires/ 1 < (36) 

(Men who walk on earth say of themselves 
4 we walk’, and think not that it is the earth 
which upholds them ; so in this world though 
embodied souls 4 are under the influence of 
Divine Love, they know not that it is Love that 
works all in theta.) 


44 From everlasting ages unto this day they have 
been recipients of this Love , but not in the least 
have they come , under its influence and are thus 
souls devoid of good. n ' (40) 

“ Flesh lives through its connection with the 
living soul ; understanding souls live through 
union of the embodied soul with Divine Love. (54) 

Thus Earth beam the colours of its King 1 ” 

(55) 

“ Ponder not I, Think of nothing I, See not 
thyself in the foreground 1, What thou betaldeat, 
let it t>e That.” (58) 

(Put not thyself forward as one who seeB — 
Regard steadily the Living Wisdom that regards 
thee . Remaining thuB moveless, the vast expanse 
of mystic knowledge shall be thine). 

14 Regard that Joy itself as the one object of 
contemplation and hide thou thyself the’ mystic 
light of wisdom.” (59) 

(Enter thou within It and lie hidden there ). 

44 See, as thou hast seen 1 The unseen, seek 
not to see 1 * As thou hast been taken, rest !” 

. ' • (60) 
• ( Tn whatever way 'the Divine Love hath appear- 
ed to thee, even so Fegard It thou ! In whatever 
way the Divine Love absorbs thee, wholly yield 
thyself to it), 
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•fHE LAW OF LOVE : SATYAGRAHA 

BY 

MR* M. K. GANDHI. 

The Report of the Ootamfesioners appointed by the Punjab Sub-Committee of the Indian National 
Congress oon tains a special note on Satyagraha frdm the pen of Mr. M Kt Gandhi. Jhe Commis- 
sioners discuss how far Satyagraha was responsible for violent excesses in the Punj ib. Mr. Gandhi, 
as the pioneer and the supreme exponent of 'the movement, here expounds the methods 
and the efficacy of 14 The Law of Love ” as the ^governing law of life, as much in the home 
as in the broader and more oomplex relations of national and international affairs — Ed. 1. 


0R the past thirty years I have been preach- 
ing and practising Satyagraha. The 
principles of “ Satyagrqjia,” as 1 know 
it to-day, constitute a gradual evolution 
The term 4 Satyagraha ’ was * coined by me 
in South Africa to express the force that the 
Indiana ther^ used for full eight years, aqd it 
was coined in order to distinguish it from the 
movement, then going on in'the United Kingdom 
and South Africa under the name of Passive 
Resistance. 

Its root meaning is 4 holding oif \o truth’ ; 
uence, Truth- force, i haye also called it Leve- 
force or Soul- force. In the application of # 

44 Satyagraha ” I discovered in the earliest stages, 
that pursuit oi truth did not admit of violence 
being indicted on one’s opponent, but that he 
must be weaned from error »by patience ai^d 
sympathy. For what appears to be truth to the 
one may appear to be error to the other. And 
patience ffieans self suffering. So the doctrine 
came to mean vindication of truth, not by inflic- 
tion of suffering on the opponent, but^ one’s own 
self. 

•V Satyagraha ” differs from Passive Resistance 
as the Noith Pole from the S'mtb. The latter 
has been conceived as a weapon of the weak and 
does not exclude the use of physical force 05 
.violence tor the purpose of gaining one’s end ; 
whereas the former has been conceived as a 
weapon qf the strongest, and excludes the use of < 
violence m any shape or form. 

When Daniel disregarded the laws of the 
A(edes and Persians which offended his ponscience 
and ntfbkly suffered the punishment for his dis- 
obedience, he offered 4 Satyagraha 9 in its purest 
form. Socrates would not refrain from preaching 
what he knew.to.be the truth to the Athenian 
youth, and bravely suffered the punishment of * 
* ueath. He • was, in this case, a 4 Satyagrahi. ’ 
Pr&hl&d disregarded the orders of his father, 
because he considered them to be repugnant to his 
gonsoience. He uncomplainingly and cheerfully 


bore tbe tortures, to which he was subjected at 
the instance of his father Mnabai, who is said to 
have offended her husband by following her own 
conscience, was content to live m separation from 
him and bore with quiet dignity and resignation 
all the injuries that are said to have been done to 
her in • order to bend her to her husband's will. 
Both Prahlad and Mirabai practised 41 Satyagraha ” 
It must Be remembered, that neither Daniel nor 
Socrates, neither Prahlad nor Mirabai had any 
ill-will towards their persecutors. Daniel and 
Socrates are regarded as having been model citi- 
zens of tbe States to which they belonged, Prahlad 
a model son, Mirabai a model wife. 

This doctrine of 4 Satyagraha ’ is not new ; 'it 
is merely an extension of the rule of domestic life 
to the political. Family disputes arid diffeiencca 
are generally settled according to the law of love. 
The injured member has so much regard for the 
others that he suffers injury for the sake of his 
principle^ without retaliating and without being 
angry with these who differ from him. And as 
repression of anger and self-suffering are* difficult 
processes, he does not dignify trifles into princi- 
ples, but, in all non essentials, readily agrees with 
the rest of the family, and thus contrives to gain 
the maximum jof peace for himBelf without distur- 
bing that* of the others. Thus his action, whether 
he. resists or resigns, is always calculated to 
promote the common welfare of the family It is 
this law of love which, silently but surely, governs 
the family fo» the most part throughout the 
civiljzed wqrld. 

I feel tlfht pations cannot be one in reality 
nor can their activities be conducive to the com- 
mon good of the whole humanity, unless there is 
this definite Recognition and acceptance of the 
law of the»family in .national and international 
aff lira, in other words, on the political platform. 
Nations can be called civilized, only to the extent 
that they obey this lsw. 

„ This law of love is** nothing but a law of 
truth, Without truth there is no lovv, withoqt 
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truth it may be affection, as for one's country to 
the injury of others ; or infatuation, as of a young 
man for a girl ; or love may he unreasoning and 
blind, aa of ignorant parents for their children. 
Love transcends all animality and is never partial, 
1 Satyagraha 9 has, therefore, been described as a 
coin, on whose face yo\i 9 read love and on the 
reverse you read truth. It is a coin current 
everywhere and has indefinable value. 

4 Satyagraha 9 is self dependent. It does not 
require the assent of the opponent before ' it can 
be brought into play. Indeed, it shines out most 
when the oppbnent resists. It is, therefore, 
irresistible. A * Satyagrahi 9 does not know 
what defeat is, for he fights for truth without 
being exhausted. Death in the fight is a deliver- 
ance, and prison, a gateway to liberty. 

It is called also soul-force, because a definite 
recognition of the soul within is a necessity, if a 
* Satyagrahi 9 is to believe that death does not 
mean cessation of the struggle, but a culmination, 
The body is*merely a vehicle for self-expression ; 
and he gladly gives up the Jbody, when its exis- 
tence is an obstruction in the way of the opponent 
seeing the truth, for which the 4 Satyagrahi 9 
stands. He gives up the body in the certain 
faith that if anything would change his opponent’s 
view, a willing sacrifice of his body must do so. 
And with the knowledge that the soul survives 
the body, he is not impatient to see the triumph 
of truth in the present body. Indeed, victory 
lies in the ability to die in the attempt to make 
the oppeynent see the truth, which the ‘ Satyagrahi 9 
for the time being expresses. 

And as a 4 Satyagrahi 9 never injures his 
opponent and always appeals, either to his reason 
by gentle argument, or his heart by the sacrifi e 
of self, 4 Satyagraha 9 is twice blessed, it blesses 
him 'who practises it, and him against whom it is 
practised. 

It has, however, been objected that 1 Satya- 
graha/ as we conceive it, can be practised only 
by a select few. My experience proves the 
contrary, Once its simple principles— adherence 
to truth and insistencetupon it by selfftsuffering — 
are understood, anybody can -.practise it. It is as 
difficult or as easy to practise as any other virtue. 
It is as little necessary for its practice that every- 
one should understand the whole philosophy of it, 
as it is for the practice of total abstinence* 

, After all, no one disputes the necessity of 
insisting on truth as one secs it. And it is easy 
enough to understand that it is vulgar to attempt 
to compel the opponent to its acceptance by using 


brute fotoe ; it is discreditable to submit to error 
because argument has failed to convince, and that 
the oply true and honourable course is not to 
submit to it <evton at the coat of one’s life. Then 
only can the world be purged of error, if it ever 
can be altogether. There can be no compromise 
with error where it hurts the vital being. 

But, on the political field, the Struggle on 
behalf of the people mostly consists in opposing 
error in the shape of unjust laws. When you 
have failed to bring the error home to the law- 
giver by way of petitions and the like, the only 
remedy open to you, if >ou do not wish to sub- 
mit to it, is to compel him to retrace his steps by 
suffering in your own person, %e , that by inviting 
the penalty for the breach of the law. Hence, 
1 Satyagraha 9 largely appears to the public as civil 
disobedience dr civil resistance. It is civil in tho 
sente that it is not criminal. * 

The criminal, t e ,« the ordinary law breaker 
breaks the law surreptitiously and tiies to avoid 
the penalty ; not so the civil resister He ever 
obe)8 the £rvs of the state to which he belongs, 
not out of fear of the Sanctions, but because he 
coneidevs them to be good for the welfare of 
society. But there come occasions, generally 
rare, when he considers certain laws to be so 
Unjust as to render obedience to them a dishonour, 
he then openly and civilly breaks them and 
quietly fi ffors Mi a per Mty for their b each And 
in order to register his protest against the action 
of the law giver, it is open to him tc withdraw 
hi6 co operation from the State by disobeying 
6uch other laws whose breach does not involve 
moral turpitude. In my opinion, the beauty and 
efficacy of ‘Satyagraha* are 60 great andjilje 
doctrine so simple that it can be preached even to 
Children. It was preached by me to thousands of 
men, women and children, commonly called inden- 
tured Indians, with exoelient results. * 
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THE FUTURE CULTURE 0,E INDIA 

PROF. BRINDABAN C. BHATTACHARYA, M.A., a.r.s. g.s. (Edin.) 


HE problem before us is how to build our 
future national civilisation. No civilisa- 
tion. comes by it&elf like the work of a 
miracle. It has be built by man by • 
gradual steps, with a will and patient effort to 
render the materials emerge into the ideal aimed 
at. We must, therefore, early settle what should 
be our practical ideal, what should be the central 
idea which should ever govern all our activities. 
Experience has furnished us with a firm proof 
that exclusive and singular pursuit of the Euro- 
pean ideal wilt not suit our Indian life and, if 
indulged in without rational consideration, will 
only give a sure death-blow to the Indian 
culture, which is, doubtless, yet a living thing 
after manj vissicitudes of past centuries. *Nor 
should we believe for a moment that we can 
attempt to live a life of ancient India twenty 
centuries far back. Time has varied, conditions 
have had thoir inevitable evolutions^ But none 
,he less, the country we live in remains the same. 
These two paramount facts should receiv^our 
careful consideration. In other words, it should* 
be idle to imagine that our times should be, by a 
miraculous process, transplanted back in ancient 
India. Similarly absurd would it be to conceive 
that our country should totally *lose its geographi- 
cal position, and from now forward behave like 
a European country with its indispensable con- 
ditions. Thus our position becomes one that is 
subject to a judicious reconstruction. We, 
cannot, and probably should not, dismiss the 
tides of civilisations which have reached our 
doors — the materials wSich have impressed us 
by their utility and other values. What we need 
now is the form in which we ought to receive 
them Ity what form, should we utilise the 
* undeniable importation of international ideas and 
material objects of other lands. No body can 
prevent hs from accepting them ; we are bound by • 
circumstances to entertain them. Bub we must 
here observe one fundamental rule as our guiding 
principle. We should stick as best we can, to 
the Endian form in adapting, ourselves to the flow 
of new tides of civilisation and should try to 
bring the old Indian culture in a new form and 
in a novel material. That is what is meant by 
or remwanoe, that is, living again — bring- 
ing back old things in a new form. We can well 
work out these ideas 'in connexion with all 
sciences and arts, and wherever we b&v$ to deal 


with things that may have a serious bearing 
upon our life. Thus, we can profit by rising new 
things in an old form and old things in a new 
form. Thereby, the e^ls and unsuitabilities of 
both may be avoided and both will be found to 
• attract our best interests. Take,' for example, the 
‘art of # our public buildings and town planning. 
The same principle may bothered to — vi* 
the use of new things in an old form and 
vice versa. The official, the educational and 
other public buildings should have an ancient 
Indian look— a form of old Indian architecture, 
but should never be rendered devoid of modern 
constructive devices for our comfort and health. 
There should be more doors and windows than 
they usfed to be in ancient days and so on, Con- 
versely, how to use an old thing in a new form ? 
In many cases, it has been seen that old w'ays of 
working at a subject of study are unsuitable to 
the present needs, And new methods may be safely 
and conveniently introduced in sueh cases. As 
for example, the studies of Sanskrit Grammar and 
the Vedas are not easily taken up by the best 
students owing to the “ cram ” method and the 
slow and long process, which are necessarily advo- 
cated and followed by the old type pundits. But 
how keenly interesting the subjects become, when 
the modern method of phonetics and comparative 
philblogy i6 once introduced into them ? Similarly, 
it should be as profitably as it should b^ rational 
to study the ancient learning of India in the light 
of the modern day sciences. Thus, we (Jhn seek 
to establish a psychology erf the Hindus, a politics, 
a natural science, an ethics, an pathetics and so 
on of the* Aryan culture. This will have to be 
achieved by thp same process — to see old things 
in a new form. The question of our dress has to 
be similarly considered. The so-called ‘Parsee* 
dress of our Indian ladies has found much recog- 
nition among the modern educated people. And 
why so ? — Because, it is modern and up to date 
but essentially Indian in character. Similarly, 
coats, shirfis aryl collars ^ire probably unavoida- 
ble and it would be folly to try to dispense with 
them whereas the simple addition of a chajikan 
or a turban gfves them an Indian life. 

What abefut Indian nausic? We must not 
there hastily set our fac& against the use of Euro- 
pean musical instruments, but rather have patienfie 
to see that the finest ragas qpuld be success- 
fully played on a violin, a mandolin, a harp and 
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a banjo. The piano forte and the harmonium 
have their uses and should be used with perfect 
caution. It is futile to deny the histoiy which 
records the steady attempts of man to success- 
fully improve upon old things. Every art and 
craft has had its evolution. It is really foolish 
not to utilise the latest improved products of arts. 
Who will nQw r recklessly dse the muzzle-loading 
guns and old crooked swords, when they have 
been so deservedly succeeded by the breech -loading / 
guns and straight swords? The answer is 
always in the negative. 

In the. field of sculpture and painting, we. are 
faced with two* broad facts — the expressiveness oi 
Indian art and the technique and the physiolo- 
gical side of modern European art. It would be 
a worthless step to overlook one for the other. 
If European sculpture is denounced as too 
realistic, why not Indian sculpture t as too 
idealistic ? It is practically certain that extremely 
fine pieces of .sculpture as well as painting can be 
well executed by a desirable harmonising of these 
two. 

Now a word or two about our Indian literature, 
No body can reasonably expect to revive the Sans- 
krit language, as it was, as a vehicle of thought in 
modern India. The vernaculars are, no doubt, the 


best media of thought of the cultured as well 
as the uncultured. The vernaculars are, of 
course, of modern age and by the application of 
our principle «we cab bring classical influence 
into them. We can introduce Sanskrit works and 
their combinations and,, various applications of 
Sanskrit poetics with a requisite sehee of pro- 
portion and taste. If will then impart an 
interest and a practical value. The words of all 
classics are full of eloquence and are pregnant 
with deep meanings and implications. Hence 
the use of their introduction in our modern 
languages. The technical works of botany and 
other soiences may illustrate the usefulness of a 
rich classical language. 

To sum up. The University, the library, the 
'museum are all things of the modern age. Now 
our position certainly demands us to fill them with 
a store of ancient Indian ideas and, antiquarian 
collections. In other words, we should Indianise 
western things and • Westernise Indian things. 
Here, ‘ Indianise ’ means to revive only the 
ancient Indian form. Aloofness, narrowness 
and 1 boycotting ’ mean only a short-sighted 
policy. It' is by the proper mingling together of 
the modern Europe with the ancient India that 
6ur best future culture can alone come. 


The Paraiyas in the, Tanjore District 

By MR. D. ARULANANDAM PILLAI, b.a., b.l„ 

Deputy Collector on Special duty , Tanjore . 

— — — 


HE 'Paraiyas in the Tanjore District like 
their brethren elsewhere are at the bottom 
of the social scale. Bather they are out- 
1 side the social system of the Hindtis which 
recognizes only four castes. It may r be noted 
here that on the recommendation of the Director 
of Public Instruction in 1902 the terms Paraija, 
low caste and out caste, carrying with them as 
they do a derogatory meaning, were replaced by 
the term Panchama, i e , fifth caste. The term 
P&nchama is practically„used as synonymous with 
the expression ‘ depressed classes ’» and includes 
Ohaccadies, Godaries, Pallas^ Paraiyas, Totties 
and Valluvas. The Panchamas ih c the Tanjore 
District number 507,642 out of a total population 
of 2,245,029. If the Valluvas and * Ciiukkiliars 
are excluded, the Paraiyas and Pallas total 
4^5,866, being more than one-fifth of the popula- 
tion, the Paraiy* population being 336,208 and 
Pallas amounting to 159,658* 


That the Panchamas are untouchable is well 
known ; but the Panchatpa pollutes not merely by 
contact but by his neighbourhood and his being 
within the range of vision. He may not entek* a 
Brahmin street and the theoretical distance at 
which he must hold himself from the Brahmin — 
a theory which is happily not so strictly carried, 
into practice in the Tanjore District as on the 
( west coast — is 64 feet, in the case of the other 
castes, Panchamas pollute them by touch or by 
entering their houses. Of course, Panchamas 
cannot enter temples. The village barbers an& 
washermen will not serve Panchamas. They 
have therefore barbers and washermen of their 
own capte. Ito places where there is no Panchama 
§ barber, they shave one another. They have no 
access to public wells, drinking water poriftfc^ 
schools, etc. Theoretically evei*y well, choultry 
and school established out of public funds is open 
to all classes, including Panchamas, but as 
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Government recently admitted in the Legislative 
Council, there is very severe discrimination even 
in public institutions^ not exoepting the great 
majority of schools, against* Panch annas. 

The problem of relieving Panchamas in the 
Tanjore District may be eonveniently dealt with 
under two'heads, namely the general problem of 
relieving the Tanjore Panchama^ from ‘hardship 
“which they have in common with their brethren 
elsewhere, and the special problem of relieving 
the Tanjore District Panchamas. As it is 
impossible in the course of a short paper to deal 
exhaustively with both these problems, I shall 
content myself with considering only the special 
problem of relieving Panchamas in the Tanjore 
District and at most make a few general obser- 
vations at the end of the paper regarding 
Panchamas as a whole. I shall also exclude from 
consideration the coolies and factory har^ds in 
towns whose lot is several degrees better, and 
confine myBelf to the Panchamas in the Cauvery 
delta who are mainly connected with the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. 

The most pressing question of relief for the 
Panchamas in the Cauvery delta is the question 
of providing them with manhihata or house-sites 
of their own. Unlike their brethren in the other 
parts of the Presidency, the Tanjore Panchamas 
do not as a general rule own the site of their 
houses and are at any inoment'Hable to be 4 turned 
out of their dwellings by an offended mirasdar. 
This feeding of helplessness reacts on the 
^Panchama and makes him as a ri^le reckless of 
the future and only too ready to find his one^ 
comfort in the toddy shop where he may drown 
miseries in deep potations. He feels he has 
nothing to live for. Eviction by the offended 
mirasdar is not the slow process in the course of 
which the landlord and tenant are pitted against 
each oth%r with varying fortunes in the arena qf 
the Civil Court ; for, in some cases, the mirasdar 
takes the law into his own hands by setting fire 
to the Panchama’s hut or covering it with prickly- • 
pear, pitching his moveables into the open air. 

# Under the pernicious system of Swanthai 
which is prevalent throughout the district and 
which the mirasdar is anxious to perpetuate, the 
Panchama receives from his mirasdar (i.e., land- 
lord,) an advance # ranging from Rs. 10 to J3>s. 100 
and binds himself to work for him until the, 
advance is -paid off. The advance bears no inte- 
rest and is seldom expected to be repaid. The 
tom the bait 'for perpetual service. The debt 
Continues from fatbpr to son* and hangs like a 


mill stone round the neck of the Panchama which 
no effort of his own has hitherto been able to 
shake offr Generations of thraldom have had the 
effect of extinguishing in him all sense of in- 
dependence and self-reliance, and left him no 
other resource except emigration from the land 
of his birth. Among the emigrants to the Straits 
Settlements, to Fiji* and the # West Indies, 
the Tanjore Panchamas have always been 
*. conspicuous in point of number. Though in a 
few dhses the change may have been from the 
frying pan to the fire, still the freeddkn to 
emigrate has had in the past a very beneficent 
effect not only in raising wages’in the district, 
but also by ensuring better treatment for the 
Panchamas as a whole. It is an open secret that 
the Panchamas are anxious that nothing should 
be done to restrict free emigration. Of course, 
the lapd owning classes are against emigration. 
Although farm servants and field labourers in the 
Tanjore ^District, including caste labourers, form 
only 17 9 per cent, of the total population against 
23' 1 per cent, in South Arcot and 20 per cent, in 
Chingleput, yet i£ is significant that there is far 
more emigration from Tanjore tfian from any 
other district. No doubt facilities for emigration 
are greater in Tanjore than in South Arcot ; but 
the root cause of emigration is probably the fact 
that the general economic condition of the 
Tanjore Panchama is much worse than that of 
his fellows in South Arcot. In South Arcot the 
Panchama who owns his house-site can easily 
become a small land holder and gradually improve 
his position. This is scarcely possible itf Tanjore. 
In Sou$h Arcot or Chingleput, for ipstance, a 
thrifty Panchama can buy some land close to his 
habitation and slowly emerge from his servile 
position^to that of a*petty mirasdar. In Tanjore 
the Panchama who doe 1 ' not own a house site has 
no inducement to save and can never ht>pe to 
become a mirasdar. There are, however, nume- 
rous cases of Panchamas in the Tanjore District 
Vho own their house sites and then manage to 
save the wherewithal necessary to purchase some 
lands. This metamorphosis* is absolutely impos- 
sible in the case of a Panchama who does not 
own his hoifee site. The surroundings are too 
uncongenial fqr either material or moral develop- 
ment, • 

If, •therefore, tha Tanjore Panchama labourer 
is not to emigrate in future on a scale as 
large as that hitherto permitted, special means 
for his relief must be devised at home. It must 
tfe conceded that unlimited emigyatfon of labburters 
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is prejudicial to the agricultural interests of the 
district, but, if the mirasdars really understand 
their interest in the long run, they must accept 
the elementary principle of give and take. Indeed, 
if there is any one who has to be educated in this 
matter more than another, I have not the slight 
hesitation in saying that it is the mirasdar who 
must be made to understand that for him the 
elevation of th'e Panchama is not merely a ques- 
tion of pure altruism, but that his interests ’ 
demand it. He must remember that it i» after 
all better to have* independent, honest, self- 
relying and self respecting labourers who have a 
stake in She pafacheri than the Panchamas who in 
many respects are at present little better than 
animals. 

Most of the paracheries in the district 4 are 
a disgrace to the country and, it is high time some- 
thing is done to better the bousing conditions of 
these wretched men who form more than one- 
fifth of the total population of the district. The 
anxiety of the Panchamas and other labourers, 
even at the risk of offending their mirasdars, to 
become owners of house sites can be easily gauged 
by the fact jfhat in spite of’ the condition of 
scarcity prevailing last year more than 2,500 men 
from 140 villages in the delta taluks have deposi 
ted with me, during the last twelve months, the 
enormous sum of Rs. 40,000 at the rate of 
Rs. 10, 15 or 20 per head, being one-fifth of the 
estimated cost of acquisition of each site with a 
pledge to pay Rs. 2,00,000 in instalments. There 
has been a steady flow of these deposits in spite 
of the fact that in a few villages where tfie Pan- 
chamas h^ve applied for house sites, the mirasdars 
have either boycotted the Panchamas by refusing 
to give them work or begun to harass them in all 
sorts of ways. The attitude on the part of 
mirasdars has no doubt scared away intending 
spjriictoits in a few cases, but on the* whota it has 
had a most beneficent effect on the character ?f 
the Panchamas in their readiness to accept the 
situation. 

That the Panchama is discontented with his 
lot in the matter of house sites is no secret. If 
he admits to a casual enquirer that he 'is happy 
under existing conditions, it is because he is 
afraid of the consequences of offending the 
mirasdar. The iron has entered his soul and no 
wonder he seeks to hide the clanking fattens 
which gnaw his very vitals. But the mirasdar 
do& not serve his best interests who persists in 
throwing a veil over the festering sore, instead of 
cb- operating with the Government in ejecting a 


solution of the Panohama housing problem. The 
mirasdar’s real fear appears to be that, if the 
Panchamas becopes the owner of his house site, 
he may not jwork for htm, That this fear is 
groundless will be evident from the fact that in 
the Tan jore District they© ate hundreds of villages 
where the Panchamas do own .their house sites, 
and still, work (or thtf mirasdar, and in those 
villages where house sites have been acquired for 
Panchamas under the scheme recently sanctioned 
by Government, the relationship between the 
mirasdar and the Panchama has not materially 
changed to the detriment of the mirasidars. This 
statement is true of the thirty villages except 
two where house sites have been acquired, and of 
the 28 villages exoept three where acquisition 
proceedings are. in several stages of pro- 
gress. Granting that the Panchamas, in 
their bid for freedom, have tr> run the 
gauntlet of a certain amount of resentment on 
the part of the mirasdar, it is undeniable that 
the morai and the material advantages accruing 
to them from the changed outlook infinitely 
outweigh the» disadvantages. Drink has been 
completely given up in three ..villages operated on 
by the special staff* ; in some the Panchamas have 
given up eating carrion. There is no doubt that 
the Panchama who has become the owner of his 
house site has learned to be self-reliant, self- 
respectful, neat and thrifty. The mirasdai's 
neifvous anxiety that once the Panchama gets a 
house site of his own, he was going to lose all his 
labourers is not well founded. The traditional 
idea of the mutual dependence of the landlord 
and labourer is fast disappearing in England and 
our country i p progressing so fast that this old 
idea is alse bound to disappear from India. Thft< 
effect of the policy of the Government in respect 
of acquisition of house sites has not so far been to 
send away the labourers from their villages. If 
tlfe Panchamas are made the owners 'of their 
house sites, they will certainly be, happier and in 
a more hopeful frame of mind and we may be 
certain they will produce more wealth for the 
country. I n? ay say in one word, the mirasdar’s 
fears are rather exaggerated. Enough has been, 
said on the problem of manaikate. 

Next to the problem of manaikaU or house 
siteB is the problem of approach roads, to para- 
cheries and pallacheries which are Almost invari- 
ably in the midst of wet fields. The only way to 
and out of these cheries is by means of the small 
ridgbfe scarcely two feet wide iietween the wot 
fields. The absence of roads Connecting para- 
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cheries with public thoroughfares, and the entire 
dependence of the Panchamas on the good will of 
the mirasdar even for the use of *the customary 
field path are weapons 9 which an unscrupulous 
mirasdar is not slow to wield. 

But there are many ether hardships which 
the Tanjore Panchkma shapes in common with his 
brethern elsewhere. Even if Ihe Pahchama 
is made the owner of his house site, and roads are 
constructed to afford the Panchamas both living 
•and dead an exit from the paracheries and palla- 
cheries, this will scarcely elevate this class unless 
it is educated and some system is devised for the 
sanitary improvement of the surroundings of 
paracheries and pallacheries. In most cases these 
cheries are very damp and their level requires to 
be raised. Unless this is attended to promptly, 
the agricultural labour of the district is bound to 
suffer. What 4 with the drainage caused »by 
emigration * and what with the periodical toll 
levied by epidemics, the agricultural labour of the 
district which is not over plentiful at the present 
moment will become daily thinner and thinner, and 
t\e best interests of the district will suffer if the 
mirasdnrs do not rise t<5 the occasion, enter mere 
fully into the feelings of the Panchamas and do 
everything in their power to raise their status. 
Quite recently, there has been a healthy public 
move in the capital of the Presidency for the 
unlift of the Panchamas, and a number of publia 
spirited men have in the face of difficulties begun 
to work in ^arnest to procure the amelioration of 
these classes. My hope is that thi$ movement 
will shortly filter down to the Tanjore district. 

A good deal can be done by popularizing 
cooperative ideals among panchamas not jmly to 
procure them cheap credit, but to holp them in 
procuring the necessaries of life which in their 
case were procurable only at war prices long be- 
fore the wa( was in sight, and which now that 
{be dire effects of the war weigh heavily on all 
people threaten to make life impossible for the 
Panchamas at present. They are cheated not only 
over the quality and quantity of their purchases 
in buying the necessaries of life but also over 
their sales of agricultural produce. If by means 
of co-operation the Panchamas can be rescued 
from the dutches of the petty bazaar 
man, the •* Gombeen’ man of thfe Iqdian 
village, and if * we can arrange to bulk 
the surplus .produce of the Panchamas and 
sell it wholesale * to respectable merchants, 
ft very large profit* can fee ensured for the Pan- 
chamas, No good will # result if this profit is to 


go to the toddy shop ; methods will have to be 
devised to make this saving a real asset by intro- 
ducing hofte safes and other co-operative saving 
appliances and the Panchamas^ must be trained 
in principles of thrift and economy. As observed 
by the Registrar of Oo- operative Societies, Mr. 
Hemingway, * men of this class if given a chance 
and .properly looked after will maike excellent 
co operators/ ‘While Government may* as 
remarked by His Excellenoy Lord Willingdon 
quite recently in a memorable speech, * do their 
best by legislation, by grant in aid and by 
encouraging the co-operating spirit to itbprove 
the present condition of our workers, we can 
do really little unless we can create and stimulate 
an active public; opinion on this subject, a readi- 
ness on the part of all communities to help to 
solve the problem/ The task is tremendous but 
I for ono do not despair. 

Experiments have actually been made, in a 
few villages in the directions* just indicated. 
Household stuff is purchased in bulk,* according 
to estimates furnished by the Panchamas them- 
selves, and the result of selling tlfe articles so 
purchased to the members of Co-operative Socie- 

• ties at co-operative prices is a saving of 30 per 
cent. Homesafes of the homliest description, in 
fact made of clay, have been distributed among 
members of Co-operative Societies and the savings 
are periodically taken in deposit to the credit of 
the members in accordance with well-known co- 
operative methods. Combine of country make 
have been provided for Panchama villages, 0 where 

• the paddy to be •sold by producers is collected 
and the Stoqk will be disposed of to respectable 
merchants instead of being bartered in small 
driblet 5 , which afford ttoe buyer a ready means of 
swindling *the Panchama The time at the dis- 
posal of the special staff in the Tanjore district, 

* which I have the pleasure of supervising has not 
perufitted of any serious attempt being made to 
impart even a rudimentary literary education to 
\he Panchamas ; but these and kindred measures 
of reformation ai% no doubt ii^ the womb of, let 
Us hope, a ijot very distant future . — [A paper 
prepared for the Indian Koofiomic Conference.] 
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!H SOME ASPECTS OF JOURNALISM 

BY 

MR. Nr SUBRAMANIA IYER, b.a. 


f EO0RGS9 is the order of the day. It is 
the ideal of politicians, the dream of 
visionaries. No question has agitated, so 
deeply, the minds of statesmen < and 
taxed the intellectuality of nation-builders more 
than that of the attainment of progress. 
Mazzini’s advocacy of “ the incarnation in action 
of a declared principle/ 9 tantamoants to a poetical 
rendering of the same idea. In our own day, the 
cardinal basis, of the much-talked of League of 
Nations and the establishment of a tribunal of 
International justice, is the undoubted advance- 
ment of international relations along progressive 
lines. Progress, itself, is of late associated in 
western countries with the transference, 'by slow 
degrees, Of the vestige of political power from the 
few to the many* When the cloak of c shams is 
torn down by the rude hand of public opinion we 
have the manifestation of these ideals. It was 
a Frenchman, who said with deep insight, 

“ Suffer yourself to be blamed, imprisoned, condem- 
ned, suffer yourself to be even hanged, but publish 
your opinions, It is not a right, it is a duty." 

The significance of publicity of views and their 
bearing upon common interests cannot be illustra- 
ted better. The formation of a common platform 
of interests, is, in the main, to be attributed to 
the cementing influence of the press and, the 
platform. They constitute a force whitjh, while it 
tempers ^social acerbities, promotes, a feeling of 
co-oper&tion between the Government and gover- 
ned and establishes with faith and conviction the 
sanctity of good-feeling. * 

Forming, as they w do, the offshoots of a force, 
the <P toss and the Platform differ mutually in the 
Influence they exercise on the public 'mind. In 
the trend of evolution each has its place. Bvt of 
late it is found that the influence exercised by the 
Press is more substantial. It is vested with < 
more of responsibility. It deals#in facts, not in 
abstractions. The platform, on the .other hand f 
echoes grievances butVarely formulates policies. 
It constructs little. The temerity of the platform 
is proverbial. Its interest again begins as it ends 
with the present, but its importance ought not to 
be underrated, for, iV must be remembered, the 
present has its place as well as the future. The 
Press on the other hand has multiform interests. 

Taken in a general sense the Press corresponds 
to what is, in popular language, known as jourpa* 
Jiism, Journalism is the name given to the 44 intel- 


lectual work comprised in the production of a 
newspaper.” The importance of journalism in 
the maintenance of a balance of coulmunal rela- 
tions was realifced only by the end of the 19th 
century in the western countries. As a matter 
of fact, the value of journalism is being slowly 
realised by us in India, only since the time of 
Lord Morley’s Secretaryship. This is to be 
. attributed to the fact that, with increasing educa- 
tion which brings with it increasing self-reliance 
of the individual and consciousness of responsibi- 
lity, journalism gains rather than loses its hold on 
the responsible -public. 

The secret of this influence is to be sought in 
tbe r ideals which a Journalist labours to follow. 
These have been very clearly summarized for us 
by Captain Flanagan. He was drawing up the 
prospectus of the Pall Mall Gazette when he said 
that it would be written by 41 Gentlemen for 
gentlemen.’ 4 So then in sound journalism there 
is i*o scope for what CarlyJe called, “Shams and 
witfdy sentimentalities.” “ The written page has 
to stand the oold analysis of the eye ” as an 
eminent English Journalist once remarked. As 
such, a* journal has to maintain a high level of 
^fficiaucy so as to- appeal to the sense of reason of 
the responsible public. It is not airy electrify- 
ing, nor even statistical permutations that are 
required. Hard, naked reality combined with 
sober and responsible statement with an antiqua- 
" ted respect for truth counts more tha"h anything 
else. But then, when passion gets mastery over 
a wounded sense of national self-respect, it is 
difficult to check the course of the pen. The 
stamina of the journalist consists in giving strong 
expression at the coolest moments and curbing the 
’"unbridled pen during a time of stress 'and strain . 

There have been numerous instances in the his- 
tory of Western Europe, when, caught in the rush 
for power and the anguish of disappointment, 
journalistic tone decayed to low depths. The condi- 
tion of the pro- Irish papersAuring the strenuous 
years of 1882 and 1883, when the Irish Land 
League was formed, is cited as a standing example. 
Again the state of Public feeling in England 
during the years 1909 and 19?0 led to the decay 
- of journalistic moderation. In India, to-day we 
And a similar state of affairs., The recent dis- 
turbances in the Punjab consequent on the 
passing of the Rowlatt Acts ' have resulted in a 
high tension of public feeling. When the public 
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conscience grows restive, it is rather hard to 
fathom to what depths expressions would inten- 
sify. But then it is gratifying to ting that 
the most cavilling critics ar 8 not 90 intense in 
their condemnation, 1 , as have been the most 
ardent advocates of thd present state of affairs 
in their approbation. ^ 

Another marked function of journalism is to 
present a certain view of public policy. A 
journalist should not have exclusions ; but he 
0 may have preferences when they do not mar the 
vision of statesmanship and f airplay. It is of 
course not possible for the journalist, endowed 
with human sympathies, to treat his subjects 
with the proverbial coldness of a stoic, to whom 
life has lost all its charms and death its fears. , 
But certainly he can avoid his view of public 
policy being adversely affected or influenced 
by personal or "partisan motives. Party spirit as 
. been the crying evil of Western journalism. The 
organization along party lines is so perfect, in 
the west, that divergence from hackneyed 
grooves of thought, enthusiastic support or auto- 
n atic condemnation, is construed as a sin against 
God and man. It is. not rarely that 
we come across cases in which a certain act « 
of a certain pa^tyman however irrelevant and 
unreasonable is apotheosised by “Organs of 
public opinion.” The spirit displayed, though 
probably intended to stand in good stead fcr the 
hour, is sure to be productive of immense harm 
in the long run. Conviction follows hard 
on the lines of policy advocated ajid approved. 
This in £urn deepens into fanaticism and 
fanaticism is not always the necessary adjunct 
of a bettering state. The rational cause for this 
sttite of things, is *to bd attributed to'opinion 
running along party lines. The parties them- 
selves are to use the words of James 
Bryce ** intelligently selfish ” and so are the , 
journals wffich follow the footsteps of the respec- 
tive parties. This is H the lynch- pin of the 
whole situation.” 

The case is different in India. The constitu- 
tion of parties is partly to account. There is no 
definiteness about their programme and no fixity 
as to their policy ; every new event brings to the 
forefront in the political arena numerous organi- 
zations. Schools of opinion grow nip. True, 
it is that in art age of awakening it is hard to 
trace any lurking sense of uni^mity. How- 
ever much uniformity may be dennounced as a 
lack of pre-visionary consciousness, it is unfortu- 
nate that every new page that we turn in the 


Golden Book of progress, should be associated 
with an ever-increasing exhibition of imbibed 
hatred between one section and another. The 
root cause of this phenomenon is to be sought in 
sectarianism and preferential treatment In a 
land so curiously constituted and so differently 

. peopled as India, it is hyrd to find equal advance- 
ment and equality of opportunities tfor all. The 
increase in the adaptability of certain sections of 
the people, aggravates discontent and leads to 
heart burnings and jealousies. Hence «the 
journalistic tone runs afong these nar- 
row channels. The presentation of a ^certain 
view of public policy doubtless exists among 
all sections of the press. But the view presented, 
instead of being one which the journal believes 
to be for the good of the state, is often times a 
game of fast and loose. A clear perspective in 
matters of general interest ought to guide the 
policy of the paper. Therein lies its ethical 
intent. * 

The moral function of journalism is one which 
most of all gives Jt the truth and potency of 
its influence. Its business is to provide laws 
uncoloured by any motive, untrammelled by*any 
* corruption of expediency or fatuous vanity. The 
lesser interest of the individual has to be merged 
into the higher needs of the society and country. 
Thus an ability to suppress has to be instilled 
into the minds of the people. This can be achiev- 
ed only through the agency of the newspaper. 
“There are no short cuts to improvement” as the 
Nation so Jiappily pointed out. A degree of asser- 
tiveness such as js necessary to carry conviction, 

# to impresr indelibly the mark of sincerity with 
which views are presented, 4 s of course essential. 
But then the smirk^ and affectations of an 
off-hand publicist have to be avoided. The moral 
function of journalism consists, not in condoling 
foibles, macb less in moral obliquities, but in 
publicity of fact and honest commentary. In 
criticism honesty is a rare virtue. Opportunism 

• clouds the honesty of motive and well bred in- 
civility passes for sympathy. This might seem 
trite to us. £ut in an age like (Mrs, when doubters 
and destroyers divide between them all admiration, 
it is better to ri 3 e on rough-and-ready justice. 

“Journalism” says the Times in the course of an 
eminently thoughtful article “like every other profes- 
sion has its ethical standards Every reputable news- 
paper is exaJt to keep fatth wi“h its readers. When 

* it offers them news, it is anxious, as far as proper car^ 
can go, to ensure that the news is genuine. When it 
offers them opinions on current political or social or 
industrial topics, it tacitly guarantees the honesty [of 
th$se opinions. They may be and usually are colour- 
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*d by the known view* of the partioular paper ; but 
they must not be paid advertisements masquerading 
a* opinion-’* 

Consistency of view does not amount to passi- 
vity and stagnation. Journalism does not best 
flourish 'in a static society. “ Change with the 
changing spirit* 1 would be quite an admirable 
motto for <£he journalist. But here again, to 
follow this may be a constitutional impossiblity 
for some. 14 Conviction and an over-powering 
seqpe of public interest** said Gladstone onbe, c< in- 
duced him to confbrm to the Spirit of the Age.** 
In a lafjd likq ours, wherein the lack of that full 
degree of political schooling has led to sentiment 
and enthusiasm over powering considered evolu- 
tion, it will be a Herculean task for the Journa- 
list to keep pace with the changing spirit. 1 From 
this point of view those who counsel moderation 
are practical and reasonable. “ Enthusiasm itself, 
carries a whip ; it is content to drive,** as 
Woodrow Wilson remarks in one of his 'books. So 
then when .one cannot be convinced of the utility 
of change, at a time ablaze with political contro- 
versy, one cannot be expected to bind himself 
under the spell of artificial conformity. Sincerity 
and conviction may then be said to lead pro- 
gressively to consistency of view. “ The way in 
which an attack is made must be at the discretion 
of each paper ” says the “ Timaa" We can say 
with equal truth the way in which a policy is 
followed must be at the discretion of each paper. 
But here again one may not be weU-advised in 
riding rough-shod over interests except when time 
and policy necessitate such a courge. r 

The language of journalism has cpjne to be 
viewed with dislike, nay disapprobation. Journa- 
lese may fall within the f purview of literature, 
when we but view it from the point of # view sug- 
gested by Lqrd Morley. 

“Literature,” says he, “is essentially an &rt of form 
as distinguished from those exercises of intelleqtual 
energy which bring new stores of matter to the stook 
of common knowledge.*' 

Journalism is not a thing of the hour, whose 
evanescent interest vanishes with the age in 
which it appears. It is something wfcuck survives 
and improves. As such, dissemination of views 
and comment on passing questions of the day 
form but the least important part «f the Journa- 
list's work. Lofty comments from ,an Qlympian 
height, which sometimes threaten even* the Secre- 
tary of State and imperil his security in the 
British cabinet, often rouses one from a stupor. 
One is not rarely reminded, while face to face 
with such situations, of the philosophy of Mephis- 


tophilis over the dictation of the Holy Ghost, 
A sense of superior wisdom, a consciousness of 
influence, a fooling of. the effectiveness of a 
Laputan touch, need to lie considered only as the 
vapoiirings of ‘ presumptuous ignoramuses * as 
* Rousseau somewhere- calls them. 1 4 Language is 
but the dress of thought.’ But,' then, the 
affqptatlons of expression, the categorical asser- 
, tions, overwrought rhetoric, not to say of slang 
and cant, are fallacies, excessive indulgence in 
vthich lowers the acumen of journalism. To 
fiery penmen and authors of charming pieces of 
acidulous sarcasm, the advice of Walter Pater 
could well be tendered. “Sweetness and strength 
are the essentials of art.** 

« It is only, with a corroding sense of our own 
inability to attain the ideals of journalism, that 
we view the journalist who was but now the 
Apostle df right fast turning into an ally** of the 
expedient. It is a sad fact that loud -shouting 
but feeble-footed enthusiasm is fa6t replacing 
statesmanship and conviction. The evil expands 
gradually. r The journalist is found to hold a 
brief for a cause. He least concerns himself with 
wh^t is beneficial and there it is that the cause 
♦ for evil lies. “ Frcfm a profession journalism is 
fast becoming a trade” said Mr. A. G. Gardiner 
once. This statement is as true of India, as it is 
in the western countries. Though journalism in 
India* is comparatively of recent growth, the 
rapidity of its development surpasses expectation. 
This is due to collective enterprise. But here 
again the inevitable evil creeps in and rival 
« phalanxes of opposing views array * themselves 
against each other and rush at each other’s throats, 
no master how thin their differences. Such 
a state of affairs appals* sanity of judgment. 
News gives way to sensations. 

This is baneful in its effects. In India to-day 
‘it is even more so, for the dissemination of views, 
is effected mainly through the agency of the 
newspaper, but this is not all. Political educa- 
tion is largely conducted through its medium. If 
there is an) thing common, either in the interests 
or ideals of the Bengalee and Madrasee to-d^y, 
this is the direct outcome of the exchange of views 
through the media of journalism. 

The very first! impulses of the human mind, 
psychologists tell us are those pf curiosity and 
self-expression. They form the warp and woof 
of sober jourftAsm. But when the commercial 
conception of journalism catcfaes us in its iron 
daws, then, the 44 axe is verily laid at the root of 
the tree,** 
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The Khilafat question has stimulated an enquiry into the history* and civilisation of the Islamic world, 
and a number of articles Rave appeared in contemporary periodicals discussing various aspects 
of Muslim polity and culture. Attempts have been made by several writers, to estimate the nature and 
value of the contribution of Jslam to the thought of humanity in general, and to the art and culture of 
India in particular. Students of European history are fairly familiar with the, renaissance wrought by 
the introduction 1 of Islamic marnin^ and science in Mediaeval times. In India the influence of Mus- 
lim culture has been manifold. It permeated the deeper currents of national life as in the teachings of 
Nanak and Kabir ; it embodied itself in the art and architecture of Moghul India ; it coloured 
jibe sentiments, and fashioned the aristocracy in matters of tone and taste ; and it evplved a polity and 
administration suited to the requirements of Hindu-Muslim India. In the following pages we give 
some select excerpts estimating the claims of Islamic thought and tracing its evolution* — [Ett, /.A.] 


L THE CULTURE OF ISLAM 


BY 

MR. T. L. VASWANI. 

N thS midst of much that is depressing in cAir 
public life t my thoughts # have gone back to 
the days when the Hindu Raja of Umerkot 
sbelteied the Muslim Humayun, when the 
Muslim King Akbar built a statpe to the 
m mory of the Hindu Rana Pratap Singh, when 
the Khalifa of Bagdad invited Hindu scholars *of 
Sind to his court., when Hindu Kings had Muslim 
ministers and Muslim generals. And I have seen 
in villages Muslims and Hindus sitting together 
after. the day's work, on a simple carpet, singing 
together the simple old kafis of Sind hi Po'Sts — • 
singing them under the open skies, forgetting for 
the time beipg their differences, feeling only their 
unity as children of a common soil, as worshippers 
of the One Beauty and the One Love. When the 
feeling grows— out of the knowledge and sympa- 
thy — the Hindus and Muslims will be friepds for 
evft\ And if I seek to-day to inteipret the 
values of It lam, it is with a view to indicate the 
higher basis of that Hindu- Muslim unity which 
is the promjje of a better Sind and the hope of a 
ifiighty Indian Nation in the coming days. 

My appreciation of Hindu-Muslim unity is 
not that of political opportunism ; it grows out of 
a recognition of the vital values of the faith, the* 
culture, the civilizition of the Moslems, i 
salute Mohamad ns one of the world’s mighty 
heroes. Mohamad has been a wot Id -force, a 
mighty power for the uplift of many peoples. 
Read the oli record^, and you will havrfa glipipse 
of the grace and beauty of his life, A king and a 
spiritual leader,* he yet mends his clothes, visits 
the sick, loves littlq,*children in the streets, lives 
on simple food — sometimes taking Only dates 

33 


and water — milks his cattle, accepts invitations 
from slaves, mixes with the peoples as their 

1 comrades. 4 1 sit at meals as a servant,' he sa)s 
4 for I am really a servant,’ 4 fehow us the way 
that is established — the way of those on whom is 
Peace ' — this is his constant prayer. For this 
word Islam means Peace. He hearkens to the 
Call of the CJnseen ; — 44 0, though enwrapped in 
thy mantle, arise and preach ! ” They* persecute 
him ; his very life is* in danger ; but he is loyal to 
his 1 Call ' ; he moves about preaching the Way 
of Peace. Again and again, he has the 4 fits ’ ; 

* the pressure of the Unseen is upon him ; and his- 
trembling lips utter the ehquent wisdom 
recorded in the Koran, Yet one European 
critic — Sprenger — speaks of Mohamad’s ‘fits ' as 
4 epilepsy * ! Carlyle has jpetter understanding of 
Mohajnad, wjien he speaks of him as the type of 
the Heroic Prophet. Mohamad was indeed a hero 
and a Prophet. 

• And consider tor a moment what the Faith ho 
preached has achieved. Jslam has given the 
world a religion without priests ; Islam abolished 
infanticide in Arabia * Islam enjoined, on the 
faithful, fotal abstinence from drink ; Islam 
emphasised .the groat qualities of faith, courage, 

• endurance and self-sacrifice ; Islam introduced a 
rigorous puritanism into Asia and Europe, 
deprecating even dancing and card-playing. 
^ Whoso is a Muslim’ sa)s the Koran, ‘he 
seeketh after the right way.’ Jslnm moved out 
with its grtjit message of Allah the Rahman, 
the Merciful,’ tfnd becamff the torch bearer of 
culture and civilisation in Afiica, in China, in 
Central Asia, in feurope, in Persia, in India. The 
Chinese Muslims are still known to be stately, 

.strong and Brave. Of the achievements of Islam 
in the days of the Bagdad Khilafat, every * 
Muslim may well be proud ; and every Sindhi 
too ; — for Sind his had their share in the 
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intellectual life of the Bagdad Court. There is no 
tune to speak of that to-day. Of the achieve* 
mgnts of Islam in Europe, less is known 
to the Muslims and Hindus in Sind ; ■ 
yet evefa a rapid sketch 'will show how much 
Islam did for Europe in the Middle Ages. Islam 
founded thg great University of Cordova which 
attracted Christian scholars from different parts 
of Europe. One of these scholars beoame, in due 
course, the Pope of Rome. «■ ^ 

At a time when Europe was in darkness, the 
Muslim scholars of Spain held high the toroh of 
Science and Literature. They taught Medicine 
and Mathematics, Chemistry and Natural 
History, Philosophy and Fine Arts. Arabian 
scholars translated some of the Hindu ‘books ; 
and helped by these translations, Hindu wisdom 
travelled to some of the scats of learning in 
Europe. In the days of the Muslim king of 
SpaiA, Al Hakeem, great irrigation systems were 
developed .in Granadi, Valencia and Aragon ; the 
Muslims also built ho*pi foils a # nd asylums for the 
poor in several cities in Spain, l^any were the 
industries developed under Tslam. Shipbuilding, 
horticulture, candied fruits, glass, iron and 
copper utensils, brocade, tankards, silver mines, 
cotton manufactures, woollen carpets, handwoven 
woolen cloth, linen manufacture ami linen paper, 
mining of hpis h»uH t silks and inlaid metal work 
are some of the industries of Muslim Spain 
mentioned by Arabic wi iters. • 

And it is no exaggeration to say that fslam 
has made several contribution^ to the thought 
and life of *Cndia. Islam has enriched the art and 1 
architecture, the poetvy and philosophy of India. 
The Taj is, perhaps, the ny>st imginative architec- 
ture in the world. Islam carried in its heart ji 
Vision of Manhood and Democracy to which, 
however, the Moslems were not* always loyal in 
India and other countries ; hut it rnusjt be 
remembered that the first blow at slavery was 
struok when Omar set all slaves at liberty aftei; 
his conquest of Jerusalem. Apd the ideal of 
Akbar, the id*ed of an Indian^ nation, a 
‘Great India, a l^aha Bharata,*has not yet 
been assimilated by India’s ' English rulers. 
The Reform Movements of, the 15th and 
16th centuries — the movements of Nanak, Kabir 
and Dadu — felt thp influence of Jslpjn ; and 
Muslim saints liko IJir 'Tabriz of Multan and' 
*'Lal Shabaz of Sehwan have still a hold on Hindu 
hearts. Muslim poetry and literature, Musff n 
architecture and decorative painting made Spain 
famous at a time when Europe was submerged ia 


barbarism* The Muslim Universities of Seville, 
Cordova and Barcelona taught sciences and 
philosophy ip tfmt free ‘liberal spirit for lack of 
which the Christian Church burnt Bruno and 
persecuted Galileo; Muslim kings opened free 
libraries, established observatories and endowed 
laboratpries for chemical experiments; Muslim 
singers introduced a new note of chivalry and 
romance into the life and literature of Europe 
and Muslim philosophers translated, interpreted 
and corrected the systems and speculations of 
great thinkers. 

Two of these philosophers who greatly influen- 
ced European thought are known as Avicenni 
and Averroes. * Avicenna 9 is a Latin corrup- 
tion of Arabic «Ibn Sinna. 

This man showed the greatness of his soul 
wljen he renounced the honoured post of the 
Yazir in order to devote his time to philosophy ; 
and his name is telebrated in 'several Turkish 
tales. He wrote on Logic, on Psychology, on 
Physics and Metaphysics and Ethics. He speaks 
of three kinds of mind — vegetative, animal and 
human; his view of t&e ‘vegetative mind' 
reminds one of meyiern studies in what Sir J. C 
Bose has called the ‘ response of plants ’ Ilf* 
speaks of * active ’ and ‘speculative’ intelligence, 
reminding one of what, over eight centuries later, 
4 KanJ called * Practical * and 1 Pure ’ Reason. He 
speaks of ‘ three kinds of evil ’ and its ‘accijen 
tal * place in the Universe, reminding one of the 
theories of Leibnitz. Another Muslim philoso- 
pher who influenced the thought of the Middle 
Ages was Averroes (a Corruption of the Arabic 
name lbr Rushid.) 

He Speaks of the ‘ evolution ’ of matter «»>. a 
way which reminds us of the idea developed in 
Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy ; he speaks of a 
soul diffused in heavens and the earth — an idea 
which reminds us of what to-day is '"called pai - 
psychism ; he interprets * soul ’ in terms of 
‘ energy ’ ; he recognises the unity of ^philosophy 
and religion. His commentaries on Aristotle and 
Plato have been translated in some of the Euro- 
pean languages, and at one time influenced 
Christian and Jewish thought, and some of the 
non-Muslim centres of European culture. 

The Sufi singers and thinkers of Islam have 
enriched the poetry and philosophy of religion. One 
of the world’s greatest mystical thinkers was the 
Muslim Mubyi-al din-ibn-al-Arabi ; and in the 
whole range of literature tkere are not many 
mystical books so profound, so suggestive as the 
four volumes of his Futubat-al-Makkuja. 
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II. ISLAMIC LITERATURE 

BY ‘ 

MR. S. KHUDA BUKJJSH, M.Afi B.c.L. (Oxon). 

propose to discuss what our duties and 
obligations are to our own learning — Arabic, 
Persian and Hindustani — ; how far we have 
discharged those ^abligatipns ; and what 
must needs be done in future. Great admirer as 
1 am of European culture, I set our own learning 
first and foremost in the curriculum of our 
studies. And this for obvious reasons ; our own 
learning is the embodiment of our hopes, tradi- 
tions, aspirations. It is the reflection of our 
civilisation, the mirror of our character. It is 
the monument of our achievements. It is our 
glory, our very own heritage from the past. J, 
have called it, you will notice, our own learning, 
Though Arabic and Persian are not our own 
languages yet they are the two languages in which 
the highest achievements o/ Islam lie enshrined. 
And to us Muslims they have a priceless value ; 
an invaluable interest ; an interest which binds 
us to them for evermore; nn interest which 
transcends the barriers of race and ^nationality. 
The tie is religion — the urTbreakablo tie. Arabic 
is the language of the Koran. Besides, it con- 
tains a literature worthy of a great nation. The 
heralds and pioneers of tho Middle Ages, it was 
left to the Muslims — amid the tumult of fallen 
and falling things — to carry on the tradition® of 
learning, to uphold the torch of culture. Wo 
may fincU in Von Kremer, Babel and Dierds (to 
mention only a few) some acknowledgment of the 
great debt, which Europe owes to Muslim civilisa* 
tion. 

* # * 

•• • 

If Arabic is the language of the Koran and of 

a "vast, informing, inspiring literature, no less is 
the claim of Persian. It is tho language of cul- 
ture and refinement ; and who can bo insensible 
to its ineffable charms? I have always held that 
a Mohamedan’s education is one* sided and in- 
complete without it. It has a wealth of thought* 
and ideas, and a literature second to none in the 
m world. To Persian, we owo allegiance as much as 
we do to Arabic. It too, like Arabic, embodies 
the culture and civilisation of Islam, 

* # * 

Learning, in the hey-dey of Islam, was, so to 
speak, in the air, and learned men were* held in 
high esteem. We may read in Dr. Wustenfeld'* 
“Academien ^jtr Araber” of the number 01 
universities that sprang up in Islamic countries — 


universities, largely and lavishly endowed, not by 
Government, but. by private donations. These 
far* famed seats of learning attracted scholars and 
students • from all partq of the world. Learning 
was not sold, but given, and learned men Kved 
and studied and wrote, free from the sordid cares 
of life. The Biographical Dictionary of I bn 
Khallikan is instructive reading ; for it is a noblo 
testimony to the Islamic love and devotion to 

learning. * * * * * 

• \ 

• If Arabic and Persian have not had their due, 
no rdore has Hindustani had its due. The 
necessity for English education has completely 
thrown these languages into the backgrcgmd, and 
this fact is all the more to be regretted, as the | 
ignorance in this connection has stood in the way 
of the real and genuine progress of the Moha- 
medftns. No one will deny for one moment the 
educative value or the expansive force of Euro- 
pean culture and civilisation, but is European 
culture to be acquired only at the expense and 
sacrifice* of Eastern culture ? There can be no 
two opinions on this subject, and yet while the 
one sphere of activity is coming more and more 
to the front, the other is steadily on the decline, 
Orientals we are, and Orientals we must remain, 
and European culture can never be for the majo- 
rity of us more than an incidental and subsidiary 
acquisition. It is therefore to E is torn culture 
that we must pre-eminently turn. Let us take 
all we can from the West. Let us study its 
languages and literatures, its history and civilisa- 
tion ; let* us assimilate and absoi b all that is 
worth assimilating and absorbing, but let us 
not play the gedulous ape to the West,* nor lose 
our dif&iuctive stamp and individuality. Other- 
wise we shall Jose all that is ours, without making 
oiir own that which # really does not and cannot 
belong Jo us, 

To Hindustani we must turn. It is the “Jingua 
franca”* of nearly all India. It has a fine lite- 
rature, and a bright future lies before it. It 
needs care, cultivation. Do we bestow upon it 
the solicitude that it justly deserves? I am 
afraid the answer must be in the negative. Have 
we done* anything in thd way of making this 
literature* accessible indecent editions? Ghalib 
has been published at Oawnpore, and the edition 
is cer tainly a credit to i»s publishers. But where 
can we loo£ for and find decent editions of Mir 
Taqi,* Bawfla, Zawq, Momin, and others of tho 
Immortals ? Are they not worthy of remembrance, 
respect, veneration ? Ai e they not the great irftel- 
lectual giants of Muslim India ? [ Calcutta Aleview,] 



in£>ian§ in East aEriCa 

By Mr* D. B. DESAI. 


T HE connection of Indians with Eist Africa 
dates back more than three hundred years 
ago, and it has been stated with authority 
that they “came long before the Europeans ” ; but 
to-day bjt an irony of fate steps are being taken 
for their total exclusion. 

Amongst ( the principal Indian question; of 
B. E. A. are: franchise, land question, racial 
disqualification, Asiatic exclusion and rights of* 
free British citizenship. 

The total population of that country is about 
2,783,9*25 of which there are 35,000 Indians and 
about 11,000 Europeans of all nationalities. It 
has been officially stated that most of the trading 
wealth of the country is in the hands of the 
Indians. Nearly seventy per cent of the suboidi- 
nate staff are Indians, and according to the com- 
missioners of the Civil Service Commission 
“ every department of the Government and parti- 
cularly the Jtyail way is dependent en their 
services/ 1 It must be stated here that, under the 
Colonial Office Regulations, no one who is not of 
European descent can riso abo^e a clerkship, no 
matter what tiis merits are or his knowledge of 
local customs and languages. The general range 
of. pay for them is said to be from ,£40 to £240 
per year. Even there is the restriction for 
professional men who possess Irfdian degrees. It 
may be mentioned that the whole of the artisan 
class is Indian and it is a matter of pride that in 
B.E.A. there are ro Indian coolies. , 

There is demanded a special tax called the non- 
Native Poll tax from all non natjve male adults. 
The amount payable i$ Rs. 15 per year* Besides 
this tax, the ordinary Government taxes are being 
taken from the public, pver and above the 
aforesaid, a further special tax has been, imposed 
on tradesmen, that they should pay every year to 
tjae (Government a trade tax of Rs.150 lor every 
business place. The rules under the Trade Tax 
Ordinance are very strict and the said ordinance 
in short is just like an open sword hanging on 
the heads of merchants, particularly Indian mer- 
chants, as the officers* will be European^ who desire 
to exclude Indians from^ B.E.A. by hook or by 
crook. 

Besides the Governments’ taxes^ the Nairobi 
Municipality, which is the only Municipality in 
B.E A., is taking a lioenoing fee of Rtf. 30 per ) ear 
from every business man lor each of his business 
places, in addition to which there are conservancy, 
vehicle etc. taxes. 


Looking to the population, one findg that the 
’Government receive the lion’s share in taxes ttbm 
the Indian community and yet Indians have no 
voice in the determination of the tax they have 
to pay. . 

Let us see how the thrae public bodies in the 

* state, viz , the fbcecutyw Council, the Legislative 
Ooonoil'and the Nairobi Municipal Committee are 
constituted. In the Executive Council, there are 
7 Members including the Governor, of whom 5 
are Government Officials and 2 non-official, nomi- 
nated Europeans. In the Legislative Council, 
by the 1919 Legislative Council Ordinance, 
there will be elected by the European Com- 
munity of that country, educated or illiterate, 

, male or female all alike, 11 European mem- 
bers; in addition to ibe&e thu e will be 11 Gov- 
ernment officials plus 1 nominated Arab official 
plus 2 nominated Indian representatives. As 
the Government and Jthe Governor had made a 
breach in their respective promise regarding Indian 
representation, the mass meeting of the Indians of 
Nairobi condemned the action of the Government 
for nominating 2 Indians, and they also condemn- 
ed tjie action of the 2 ‘nominees for accepting the 
•seats, without any r fiiandate from their commu- 
nity. In spite of their censure, they accepted the 
nomination. The meeting was justified in doing 
this in as much as Lt.-Col. Amery'had promised 
effective representation to the Indian Community. 
Mr. H. S. L. Polak was in correspondence with the 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Montagu with a view *to secure 
electoral representation to Indians and H. E. the 
, Viceroy had also forwarded, with sympathetic 
recommendation, the E. A. Indians’ memorial to 
the Secretary of State for India. 

If we view this point justly’ it must be stated 
that proportionate franchise should be given in 
these two Councils to the Indian community. 

• Now taking the Nairobi Municipal Com- 
mittee, the public is informed that out of 19 
seats 1 5 seats are offered to Europeans elected by 

* Europeans and one seat is reserved for the*Govern- 
ment offioials ; so there are 1 6 seats for Europeans 
and 2 for nominated Indians and 1 for the 
Goanese. In this case, too, the remark regarding 
the representation on the Executive and Legisla- 
tive Councils applies. 

The total area of the Protectorate is 245,000 
sq. milfes, of which less than 3,000, according to 
the best official estimate, are under cultivation* 
Nearly half of the Protectorate has a low rainfall, 
but underground water has been found in this 
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area, which water might be utilised by boring 
and pumping. The Proteetorate has two rainy 
seasons and two summers. The land level ranges 
from sea level to over 10,000 feet. The Piptecto- 
rate is divided into the highlands (uplands) and 
lowlands. The highlands, which are very healthy 
produoe coffee, flax, wattle bark, wheat, pota- 
toes and pfos ; whereas\ihe lowlands which are 
generally unhealthy produce maife, sisal; oilseed, 
citrus and other fruits. 

The land trouble began in the year ly07 when 
the Land Board of that Protectorate requested 
the B.E.A. Government to discourage Indian 
immigration and not to grant any Crown lands 
to Indians. Land in B.E.A. is always granted on 
leases. The then Commissioner of Land no 
doubt forwarded the recommendation to tho, 
Home Government, but he added that the Indians 
were in the country long before Europeans 
settled#there^that but for the Indian labour » the 
Uganda Railway would never have been construc- 
ted, that “ most of the trading wealth of the 
country is in the hands of Indians ” and finally 
* that Indians are British subjects.” These 
strong considerations, unhappily, were pot kept in 
\ iew by the then Oolenial Secretary, Lord Elgin 
to the degree they merited. In a despatch, 
to the Governor of E.A.P. (19th March 1908) 
his Lordship said : “ With regard to the grant- 

ing of land to Indians, it is not consonant with 
ther views of His Majesty’s Government to 'mpose 
legal restrictions on any particular section of the 
community. But as a matter of administrative 
convenience grants should not be made to Indiana 
in the upland areas.” By the reservation thus # 
made, the* whole of the highlands, which are 
fertile, and have an area estimated at from 
2fi*000 to 30,000 .sq. miles, are * out of bounds* 
for Indians. In these highlands foreigners may 
take up leases, a German, a Levantine, a French, 
an Italian, a Swiss is free *o settle on the land* 
.A subjeclf of H. M. King George V, if he be of 
Indian origin, is debarred. Such is Imperialism 
in practice. Gradually, the trouble began 
t3 increase, In 1912, by passing the 
Mining Ordinance, the Government prohibit 
e<^ any Indian to acquire any rights in the 
mining lands. In 1914, the War broke out and 
B. E. A. was put under martial law which war 
removed ip February, 1919; and lyider which 
regime mmy innocent (as supposed by Indian 
public) Indians have 6ufferred and man*/ 
were sentenced severely. In the year 1915, 
when the Indians were fully terror-stricken 
by martial law theTS, A, P. Government passed 


unopposed tbe “ Grown Lands Ordinance,” under 
which the Governor was empowered to veto 
land transactions between persons of dilierent 
races, and this power was chiefly exercised where 
persons to be benefited were Indians. It was 
stated that the authorities desired to keep the 
houses of white residents away from those of the 
Indian residents on 4he ground of danger from 
plague, »The rules of the M Segregation of Races ” 

, were passed in 1918, by which no Indian can live 
• in the location reserved for Europeans, even if he 
possesses a plot or a building ,wbich has not # been 
occupied by any one from his race before the 
passing of the said rules. A persoh committing a 
breach of the rules was to be punished 
criminally ! A domestic Indian servant can re- 
side in European quarters, but an honourable and 
worthy Indian gentleman cannot do so! In 
the $ ear 1919, the B. E A. Government passed 
the Town Planning Scheme Ordinance, the objects 
of which j as stated by the Government, are .sanita- 
tion, amenity and convenience. The said Ordin- 
ance states that no compensation shall be paid : 
(1) if the property to be effected by the Town 
Planning Scheme is not injuriously sflVcted, (2) 
if the said scheme has not been sufficiently 
carried through, and (3) if the application f.or 
compensation is not made as shown in the Rules. 
The Ordinance further mentions: if the property 
affected by the T. P. S. is increased in value, tbe 
Government will share half the increase I Fur- 
ther on, in the same ordinance, it is stated : if the 
parties, i 4 , the owner and the Government 
authorities, cannot come to any decision as re- 
gards the compensation for tbe increase tbe 
Gorernoi shall order the arbitration of one 
arbitrator aud his decision shall be final. Now 
it is left to the readers to judge the consequences 
of this Ordinance. 

Speaking for the racial disqualification, it taust 
be said i*hat not only in the official ranks is 
tha disqualification shown, but also in the 
Railways on the recommendation of the 
Economic Commissioners who stated: “ The 
Railway and Government departments should 
as quickly as possible replace Indian 
employees by Europeans in the higher 
grades and Africans in the lower.” The Indians 
are made neither J. P.s nor visiting Justices of 
Prisons and Asylums. The treatment accorded 
to Indians* id prisoner's orf tbe lines given to the 
Natives while the White* are enjoying the best of 
life. In dress and in food too, and in the general 
living there is a vast difference between the two 
non-native races, The Portuguese Indian subject! 
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( i.e the Goanese) get what Europeans generally 
get in Jails but Indian subjects are not allowed 
those privileges. Jn asylums the European- 
lunatics are sent to South Africa whereas the 
Indian lunatics have to pass a miserable life in 
the East African asylums. There are np 
public (m., maintained solely by Government). 
Indian hospitals and in 'educational matters the 
Government 'has not given any facilities 'to Indian 
students — there being two Government schools 
accommodating about 800 students in all Th6 
antfual sum spent on education by the Govern- 
ment ^ about 10,000, most of which goes to 
European schools which are always in need 
of funds ! In short, in all public places such as 
theatres, turf grounds, banks, post offices, 
judicial courts, hotels, etc., the racial distinction < 
is shown. 

After the war the trouble began to increase. In 
1918, the settlers organised the European 'National 
Congress and named it the Convention of Asso- „ 
ciations. This body’s aims are Asiatic exclusion 
from BE.'A. and denial of franchise to them. 
Every European from the Governor downwards is 
holding the Convention’s views. When the Con- 
vention could not get their desireB fulfilled, they 
got the B. E. A. Government which is just like a 
cat’s paw in their hands to pass the strictest rules 
against Indians and the Goverr ment did accord- 
ingly. His Excellency supporting the views of 
the Convention passed not less than four deadliest 
Ordinances in his short regime of about ten 
months begining from February *1919. ''An 
Economic Commission was appointed by the 
Governor under the powers corfferred upon him f 
and bears the signature of the “GoVernor and 
Commander in- chief. ’* The president of. this 
Commission was the Honourable the Chief of 
Customs and the majority of the mezfibera were 
melnbers of the Legislative Council. 

The chief reasons given against Indians by the 
White Community are : (1) Indians absorb most 

of the occasions of personal contact with the 
Africans. (2) Indian influence ,upon Africans is 
predominant. (3) ( The part played by the Indiar s 
is such that the Afri&n is capable, with training, 
of performing. (4) ^The -presence of Indians 
deprives the African of all incqptives to ambi- 
tion and opportunities of advancement. (5) The 
sphere of the Indi%n in B.E. A. is no| compli- 
mentary to but competitive with those of the JCuro - . 

1 pean and the African. (&) The Indians do not sub- 
mit to the civic, moral and commercial obligations 
current in European society. (7) Indians are a 


crafty race. (8) Indians keep the African race mere 
as bettors of wood an*d drawers of water, (9) Phy- 
sically, the Indian is not of wholesome influence, 
because of hie h'ouriple repugnance to sanitation 
and hygiene/ (10) Plague has certainly been im- 
ported from Bombay. (11) ?ae Indian is a menace 
not only to himself bht^&Iso to the H natives of 
B A. (12) Thq moral/ftpravity of the Indian is 
bad. (f3) The Indian is the inciter to 
crime as well as vice. (14) The presence of the 
Indian in E. A. P. is quite obviously inimical to 
the moral and physical welfare and the economic > 
advancement of the native. (15) The welfare of 
the African is subordinated in Africa to political 
considerations and the pretensions of the more 
restless elements of India. ( 1 6) Upon the decision 

, as to East Africa, the future of the whole 
continent will* largely depend, for if Indians 
are to be allowed to stream in at any 
one entrance in unlimited * numbers, it 
will scarcely be possible to localise them defi- , 
nately in any particular territory, (17) The 
Imperial principle which is to control the 
migration within the Empire of different peoples 
as laid down by the Imperial Conference in July 
19^8. (18) The principle' of self determination 

*‘(19) The intention of the Whites to adapt the 
native to the European civilization. (20) By 
exposing the African to the antagonistic influence 
of Asiatic, as distinct from European, philosophy, 
the European community becomes guilty of a 
breach of trust. 

When representations are made to the East 
African Government as regards the redress of the 
grievances, the Indians ,are informe/1 that the 
matter is one for the Imperial Government to 
decide and they in their turn ; if approached 
state tfiat it is in the hands of the Governof M of 
the Protectorate ; hence the position of the 
Indians is awkward. 

f It is known here and it has been admitted 
officially that the Government of India soiil 
money, men, munitions etc. etc. to help the 
E. A. Government to fight the East African 
campaigns, but soon after the termination of the 
hostilities the Government passed the Ex-soldier 
Settlement Scheme Ordinance debarring the Indian 
ex/soldiers from taking any benefit under the 
said Ordinance, while giving preference to Euro- 
pean/) wht> not only would not have fought in 
the Eist African campaign, but would not have 
even seen E. A., although the Indian blood and . 
money won the East African '}?ar. This is self- 
determination and justice ! ■' 
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Eist Africa, as regards • the Indian question, 
stands on a different level, from that of South 
Afrioa, in as much as^ (l^Soutfi Africa js self- 
governing whereas East Africa is a Crown Colony, 
the Governor of which is directly responsible to the 
Colonial Qffice. (2) Whoever might have made 
South Afrioa, E*st Afma has been entirely made - 
by the Indians. An English jourhal once 
wrote : “ In South Africa and the Trans- 

vaal in particular, there are certain uncon- 
trollable circumstances which make it neces- 
sary to put a limit on Asiatic immigration. 
These circumstances do not exist in Equatorial 
Africa, which, in the opinion of the most experi- 
enced authorities, is an ideal country for the 
settlement of a large portion of the overwhelm- 
ing population of our Indian* Empire. With 
some exceptions, British East Africa and Uganda 
are ndt entifled to the description of white men’s 
countries.” 

Now, looking at the present state of things, it 
must be brought to the notice of the public in 
this country that the present Governor of E. A. 
Maj. Gen. Sir Edward Northey, K c M.G., c B , be- 
came the Adoriimstnftive Officer of E. A. from the 
military field. He is not reputed to possess ‘‘muqji 
administrative t dents. When he came to E A. 
in Feb. 1 9 L 9, he stated that he was neither anti- 
nor pro- Indian, but a welcome dinner was given by 
the White Settlers’ Convention of Assc ?iati> t n i ' t 
nvhe » its president Maj >r E. S Grogm delivered 
a fiery speech and gave Sir Northey several 
ultimatums in which he state^ that he (Sir 
Northey^ should not surrender to any of the 
requests of the Indians. Sir Northey in the 1919 
sessions of the Convention of Asxo iations stated 
*ftiat he was one with thb Convention of Associa- 
tions in its views. 

Sir Northey went in November Lst to Eng- 
land t<* discuss with the Colonial Secretly 
the Indian question of B. E. A and ultimately 
to decide io England the fate of R E. A. Indians. 
Major*E S. Grogan and Mr. E. Powys Cobb, (the* 
Major was once the president of the convention of 
Associations and is the strongest anti- Indian 
^settler) two of the principal signatories of the 
Report of the Economic Commission are also in 
England; and Grogan Cobb and Co. will bo the 
chief advisors in England of Sir Northey. Lord 
Milner has also now gone to England and he will 
how hold .the long expected discussion. 

In the Imperial Legislative Council at Delhi, it 
was stated that the Secretary of State for India 
will defend the Indian cause at the forthcoming 


Milner- Northey discussion, but it is very sur- 
prising pot to see any member of Parliament 
enquiring whether the Secretary of State for 
India is in possession of some authentic and im- 
partial information to rebut the 4 Governor 
of E. A, It cannot be forgotten, however, 
that on many occasions the Government 
of 'India, who are the principtl intermediaries, 
a have stated that they h-tve got no information 
• whatsoever of the difficulties etc. of E A. Indians, 
and whatever information the Secretary of £tate 
for India would be supplied by the Colonial 
Secretary would be that supplied by the E. A. 
Government to the latter ; hence it would be quite 
impossible to expect any substantial defence from 
the Secretary of State for India. 

Further it has been stated by the Government 
of India and H. E. the Viceroy that nothing 
could be done by them, till they got a repoit from 
Sir Benjamin Robertson who is to visit East Africa 
and Uganda on his return to India from South 
Africa. Here too, no member in , the Council 
questioned whether Sir Benjamin was going to 
visit East Africa as a Government* representative 
or as a private traveller or visitor. This doubt 
has now arisen as Sir B. Robertson, on the 11th 
Feb. last, is said to have stated to the Zanzibar 
Association that he was going to E A. as a 
traveller. Even if we suppose that Sir B. Robertson 
is a Government Representative, it cannot be 
agreed that this matter should be postponed till 
th&n, as his report in any case will not be ready 
either fyr the public to comment on or for the 
Government consider before the end of May, 
at the earliest, during which time the fa&e of E. A. 
Indians will be decided in England, and the report 
then will not be of any use, as it would be very 
difficult* to re-open the question for amicable 
adjustment^ , 

Hence it behoves us : 

• (1) To protest against all the anti Asiatic 
legislation of the E. A. Government, to request the 
Horne Government to repeal them all and to veto 
any such legislation in futqre. 

(2) To* request the Imperial Government to 
cause. (a) a Royal Commission to be appointed to 
enquire into the E A. Indian question and (b) to 
deLy the fiprfl decision which is to be arrived 
at in England as regards the B. E. A. Indians till 
the iihp&rtial Official Rejfortis before (i) the public 
and (ii) the Government. 

No stone should be left unturned to solve the 
East African Indian question. 
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THE KHILAFAT CONFERENCES 


S make no apology for reverting to «fche 
Kfcilafat question again. The agita- 
tion is now entering an acute phase and 
^ is causing grave concern to all who have 
the welfare of the country at heart During tl*e 
past some weeks, there have been innumerable 
demonstrations and meetings all over India, and it 
behoves us to pause end consider the resolutions 
that ha^e been passed at such conferences. 
Whether the Muslim demands are based c% reli- 
gious or racial sentiments, Hindus have whole- 
heartedly joined hands with their fellow-subiects 
in pressing the claims of Turkey for the mainte- 
nance of her integrity. As Sir P S. Sivaswami 
Aiyar pointed out in a recent communication: “The 
Hindus have fully appreciated the feelings of 
the Mahpmedans on this question and have ex- 
tended their sympathy and support so far.” 

But there are always a group of extremists who 
threaten to undo the efforts of sane counsellors. 
Witness the Resolutions passed at the recent 
Conferences. Some of them sound like threats of 
severance from aflegi&nce to the British Govern- 
ment. The Bombay Resolution reads : 

The meeting further records its deep conviction 
that any other solution of the question must eventu- 
ally result in the complete withdrawal of co-operation 
from Government, and therefore appeals to all states- 
men of the Empire to prevent such a severe strain 
being put upon Indian loyalty. 

* * 

The Madras Resolution is even more decisive : — 

In consonance with the spirit of the resolution 
adopted by the All-India Cdmmittee, this Conference, 
in the event of the present agitation proving futile and 
Ineffective, calls upon all Indians to resort to progres- 
sive abstention from co-operation with Government in 
‘ the following manner firstly, to cenounce all 
honorary posterities and membership of Legislative 
CSuncils ; secondly, to give up ail remunerative posts 
under Government service; thirdly, to give up all 
appointments in the Polioe and Military forces; and 
fourthly, to refuse to pay taxes to Government." 

t 

We deeply regret “that Mr. Gandhi should 
countenance such advice.' «■ 

* 4 

Now, it looks strange how the Government of 
India could help in a matter which is entirely in 
the hands of the Peace Conference. ‘ It is now 
well-known that the Government of * India and 
the Secretary of State represented the Muslim 
view with great warmth at the Peace Table. 


Mr. Lloyd George himself is not altogether vindic- 
tive in the matter of the Jurkish settlement. 
If, in spite of the benevolent efforts of the British 
'delegates^ the result shoplu go against Turkey, we 
are at a loss to conoeive how it would help, to 
embarrass the Government of this country. Asks 
Sir Sivaswami Aiyar very pertinently : 

What is the specific course of action that Mr. 
Gandhi would desire the Government of India to take ? 
Are they to go to war against the United Kingdom 
or against the Allies and if they are to be driven to 
any such extraordinarily absurd course, does anybody 
dream for a moment that the Mussalmans of India or 
even all the populations of India are prepared or able 
to carry on a successful war against the Empire or 
the Allies, not to speak of Amerioa. Mr. Gandhi 
himself perceives the barbarousness and futility of 
any resort to violenoe by the people against the 
Government. Is not a resort to arms against the 
Empire and the Allies and in fact the whole of Chris- 
tendom still more ludicrous ? England will or may 
respond to appeals to her sense of honour and 
chivalry, but top suppose that she will be cowed down 
by threats of can be beaten is childish. 

1 * 

f ,WHat after all does the appeal for non-co opera- 
tion lead to ? It is in essence no less than “ an 
exhortation to all officers in the civil employ of 
Government to strike woik and do so for political 
reasons* It would include all Judges, Magist- 
rates, all members of the Police force, all gaol 
officials and, in f <ct, officials in every department 
and every grade." Certainly such a course must 
sooner or later lead to the negation of ordered 
(government ! 

This, \vc repeat, is a , perilous course to take.. 
Strikes in any form are always infectious. And 
in a country like India, there are inflammable 
materials alt around which at any moment may 
bfeak the bounds of law and throw tLe whole 
country into chaos. Mr. Gandhi himself should 
have learnt from experience the danger of play- 
ing with fire. The tragedy of the Punjab is yet 
fresh in our memory. Shall we Jmve a repetition 
of those horrors again ? 

Our own reading of the situation is that there 
are still a good number of Mahomedan and Hindu 
leaders who realise the futility of extreme actions. 
We earnestly hope that saner counsels will prevail 
And that all level headed men will promptly dis- 
countenance extravagances. 
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Christian Nationalism 


The Calcutta University Report 

• 

Mr. J. D. Anderson, ^ritiftg in th% current num- 
ber of The Asiatic Review , declares that the critics 
>f the Calcutta University have been too ready 
;o assume 'that there ^something very rotten in 
,he state of higher education in Bengal, .and says 
jhat we need not de&piir if we are to judge the 
Calcutta University by its fruits and best results. 

[t has not wholly failed in the promotion offeound 
earning and its teaching of English has had 
vonderful results in the evolution of Bengali 
iterature. In Bengal there has been no mere 
iping of the English style and, in the case of 
ilmost every good Bengali author, there has been 
m individual style, which is unmistakably Ben-* 
*ali. “So far as the elite is concerned, Calcutta 
ms b^n justified by the literary exploits of her 
:;hildren. J ’ 

Stringent control by government and poverty 
which means a deficiency of libraries, labor ifcoiies 
etc., the frugality and simplicity of student life 
which is not without its agreeable •humours and 
compensations, the unwieldy number ot its under- 
graduates, tho very sinalf pyopot turn of women 
students and Mussulmans and tire lower indigen- 
ous castes among tho students, the large 
proportion of the undergraduates to the liberate 
population of the province, the difficulty of stu- 
dents takiug up technical training for professions 
learned or other, a portentous Matriculation 
examination which was subject to paternal cries 
of d smay, now-p.ipor agiCition, Social appeals, 
the terribly destructive Intermediate Examination,* 
the curricula which * demanded a retentive 
Memory rather than an ingenious and# healthily 
developed intelligence — those were the chief 
features of University life and activity. 

Tho writer hopes to have future provincial 
Universities in Assam, liajshahi and Ohittagorfg 
— the latter especially wich its nobly si Anted 
Madrasah has long been marked out as a lit town ( 
for a University, standing as it does where 
Hinduism, lsltui and Buddhism meet Calcutta 
^miy before long provide courses of learning for 
its own young orientalists as well »s lor English 
students and become so efficient as to draw 
students Jrom Paris, Beilin and London. Calcutta 
with thodielp of, adjacent Nfiwndvip, oruj of the 
most ancient seats of Sanskrit learning, may, 
under proper auspices become a world- centre of 
Oriental learning. 

34 ’ 


The Young Men of India publishes a paper 
prepared by. Mr. K. T. Paul on Christian Nationa- 
lism. Mr. Paul argues that no nationalism could 
be counted as Christian, which would be so self- 
centred as to want isolation, so self-seeking as to 
exploit other nations and so seff- willed as to 
refuse others’ counsels. Christian nationalism 
should profit by all that was worth while any- 
where in the world, and more especially’ by British 
culture with which our contact is so intimate and 
extensive. The task of the Christian nationalist 
is doubly on* rous He has to bring, out of the 
stores of God, things both old and new. The old 
he his to bring out of India and the new from the 
West. To select with faith in both places, to 
denounce with courage in regard to both tradi- 
tions, to bo single-minded for the purity of the 
ideals of, Christ, that is tho responsibility ,of the 
Christian nationalist. 

Speaking of the civilization of Indfa, Mr. Paul 
says that India presented tho unique phenomenon 
of a great oriental culture which h>td bra\ed the 
confusions of political vicissitudes^ Her strength 
lay not in ph)sical power or material pelf but in 
the abiding vitality of the inner light which 
secured high intellectual achievement, profound 
spiritual aspiration and a master- piece of social 
organisation, at once adaptable to the demands of 
changing ^conditions and tenaciously conserving 
tho heritage of art and culture, as each generation 
curried tfhem a stage further towards perfection. 

The following pTrn of the lecture is worth 
quoting : 

The sterling success of Indian culture to sub- 
sist, to progress afld to dominate for centuries 
many mbre millions than ever came under the 
heel of the Kaiser, ail without any politicabpower 
and authority, li is demonstrated once for all to 
tlfe world the truth of the dictum, 1 Blessed are 
the Meek for they shall inherit the Eirth.’ The 
rest of the world went on the idea that political 
pjwer is indispensable for a chance in the world. 
This fallacy worked itself out into the absurdity 
which Europe# had to undergo during the last five 
years. India has stood on a pedestal above material 
and political jrbwer, and lmr exalted throne has 
weathered all storms, and the nations of the 
world tuifcbf turn toiler wistfully for the dernons- 
trition of the truth uttered in all its simplicity # on 
the shores ol Galilee.” 
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Modern Japan 

The newly-started Aston Review (Tokyo) has 
an interesting article on the above subject from the 
pen of Marquis Okuma. The Marquis says that, 
having come in touch with European civilization, 
Japan has harmonised it with her own civilisation 
and created, nay, is now creating a new civiliza- 
tion and hencd in this respect she may be' said* to 
be an extremely young nation. 

The writer describes at some length the stfitoe of 1 
affairs in Japan, whgn the country was disturbed 
by civil wars, when many officials met their death 
at the hands of assassins, when there were more 
than two hundred Daimyos or noblemen who 
acted as if they were sovereigns of independent 
states, and when Japan was, at the beginning of 
her intercourse with Europe, pestered with ex- 
territoi iality, ie, the carrying into force in 
certain pirts of the country where foreigners 
dwelt in large numbers the laws of p foreign 
countries. 

He then says that the condition of Japan was 
in many respects similar to that of India before 
the British conquered it and significantly points 
out that such a big country as India, which, if 
united, could never be vanquished by the whole of 
Europe allied, was conquered by England alone 
owing to the dissensions among the native 
princes. In Japan however the hatred of the 
foreigner was so great that the people desirous of 
avoiding foreign domination rallied round their 
Emperor, and the movement resulted in the restor- 
ation of the Imperial Rule and the disappearance 
of feudalism with its hosts of independent Daimyos. 
The people at tbie same time adopted the policy of 
“ Saxchohotan ” or “ making good one’s deficiency 
by learning the superior poirts of others.” At 
the same time, with the disappearance of feuda- 
lism, a democratic form of Government was 
established in the country, t 

The reformation was so complete that the eoeis 
of princes and nobles are now, with the sons of 
workmen, taught the same lessons in the same 
schoolroom. The writer points out that neither 
in England, nor in France or Germany’' is educa- 
4 tion so democratic. The laws of ( JVpan were 
re -modelled by the incorporation of all the good 
points of European legislation such* as the inde- 
pendence of the judge from the interference of the 
executive and this induodd tl\e European nations 
to assent to the abolition of ex- territoriality in 
Japan. 

The Japanese who are capable of effecting such a 
great reformation can assimilate any civilization they 


come in oontact with and they are endowed with 
faculties for learning and utilizing without difficulty 
any science, philosophy or law which never before 
existed in their o^n country ; and can also oorrect 
their errors the momentfthat«they discover them. Of 
all the nations Sf a lower standard of civilization that 
have oome in contact with European culture since the 
beginning of the history o£ Europe, the Japanese are 
perhaps the only nation en/Swed with the faculties 
referred to above. r v 

In Africa, Asia, North and South America there 
were many different peoples some of whom were 
quite advanced but when they came in contact with 
European civilization, their own civilization was over- 
whelmed by it and finally dwindled away. On tho 
contrary the civilization of Japan, reflecting the light 
of European civilization, has shone with redoubled 
brightness and splendour, as the morning sun rises 
from the eastern horizon. 

What then will be the future of Japan who has 
made such wonderful progress ? I have njp doubt that 
she will propagate to China and other countries in the 
Orient, whose standard of civilization is low, her 
new • civilization which is a produefof harmonis- 
ing Japanese and European civilizations In a 
sense Japan may be said to have the mis- 
sion of harmonising Eastern and Western civiliza- 
tion, and of propagating the new civilization ; nay, I 
do not hesitate to declare that this is her mission. 
That this is not vain boasting is proved by facts. 

Tht*t which has made Japan What she is now is the 
fyuit 6f the effort of her. people, noblemen and common 
citizens, government officials and pnvato individuals 
alike, who have assimilated and utilised European 
civilization. 


S^lf-Government & Self-Determination 


Mr. Sri Prakasa. b.a , ll.b. writes dn article 
on the above* subject in the Hindustan Review 
Vo r February. He defines Self-governmbnt as the 
government of a people by the people themselve 9 , 
i e , a democratic form of ^polity wherein all go w> 
ernment rests ultimately on the people themselves, 
and where the day- to day administration is carri- 
ed on, as far as possible, by the duly elected 
representatives of that people, there being no bar 
by reason of poverty or other causes, against any 
one, however humble, getting into any office, 
however exalted, if certain specific conditions 
ph)sici 1 , moral, or intellects) are fulfilled. Self- 
determination means that the government of 9 
country should be carried on by persons and in a 
manner that the people of that country determine 
as most suitable for themselves. T^e form of 
government that a particular race may determine 
as most wholesome for it, in the particular 
circumstances that it finds itself in, may not be the 
form connoted by the word u splf-government.” 
For instance, a particular rape may honestly feel 
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that an extreme form of self-government; is not 
suited for it, that it should ^iave a form corres- 
ponding to monarchy limited or absolute ; ' or it 
should hive an aristocracy, Qligarch^ or bureau- 
cracy ; or it may even ♦ prefer to have sacerdotal- 
ism or feulalism: but the condition precedent 
is that the people themsft^vSs must have a chance 
to have their say in the master. They must be 
the ultimate arbiters of their .own destiny! They 
must choose what form of government they prefer 
for themselves above every other. 

The writer says that he prefers self-determina- 
tion to self-government in India. He has his 
own doubts whether the form of self govern- 
ment found in some countries in the west is 
the best form of government suited for India. He 
says that enforced self or responsible government 
only mdans a persistent and undesirable attempt 
to drag India, bound in intellectual chains, be- 
hind tfie a triumphant car of European political 
science and philosophy, and force us, as a partaker 
in that triumphant progress, to follow suit. It is 
an attempt to bind India’s soul, even if it loses 
her body. , 

The writer sa)s that the Indian Reforms # aro 
not going to lessen the Expenditure ; on .the 
contrary they will add to it. Nor are they going** 
to give us an inexpensive and simplified system 
of law which is another crying need of the coun- 
try * Nor will adequate money, be available for 
industrial, agricultural, commercial, educational 
and all other forms of social and economic 
improvement — so much more important than 
mere forms of government — for these require- 
ments will under the Reform Act rank after the 
purely administrative requirements, which with 
tjj^r rubber-like capacity, for infinite expansion 
will e\t up all — and more than all — the available 
mofley. 

The writer* pleads eloquently for 'self-deter- 
mination tii us : * 

• • 

I, therefore, stand for self-determination. I do not 
want the gradual attainment of self or responsible 
governmolit under the aegis or guidance of the British 
Indian Government I desire that the people should 
have a chance to say what they actually want ; what 
their political ideals are ; by what methods do they 
want to be governed ; whom do they wish to put in 
positions of power and authority ; etc., etc. 

I therefore plead for self-determination. Let our 
people be asked as to what they wapt Let the 
consultation be hijldjsympathetically in mansion and 
in hamlet. Let us then find out what $re the short- 
comings of the existing administrative system. And 
instead of adding tothe shortcomings by complicating 
the machinery of Government, let us meet the require- 
ments of the people and launch on reforms accordingly. 


Indian Womanhood in the Epics 


Mr. Maganlal A. Bucb, writing in the newly 
started periodical of Baroda, The Indian Journal 
of Sociology (edited by Prof. A. Widgery), ^considers 
the earlier Indian attitude towards womanhood as 
revealed in ancient Iiftii&n literature. In the 
Epics, woman is seen gradually sinking to a 
position of pronounced subordination and in some 
pictures she is regarded as being full of all sorts 
of faults and blemishes and as having an inefrdi- 
nate fondness for sexual pleasures. # “The 
destroyer, the deity of wind, death, the nether 
regions, the equine mouth that roves through the 
ocean, vomiting ceaseless flames of fire, the 
sharpness of tho razor, virulent poison, the 
snake and fire — all these exist in a state of union 
in woman.” But in some passages we find deline- 
ations of the highest traits of human character in 
women. •Rites and ceremonies, penances and 
Yoga were part of woman’s privileges; and even 
the doors of paradise were open to her. In the 
Bhagavad-Gita the # highest feminine qualities are 
described as glory, magnificence, refinement of 
speech, memory, intellect, fortitude and for- 
bearance. 

The seclusion of women of the highest castes 
had begun ; but it had not yet become a rigid 
institution. Marriage was regarded as an indis- 
pensable duty for woman ; <jnd to aid in the 
marsiage of girls was an act of positive charity; 
girfs had little or no initiative in marriage ; they 
were dependent upon their guardians; Many 
types of carriage were recognised, by capture, by 
purchase, by choice. Marriage by force is clearly 
and* highly approved^ of. Marriage by mutual 
choice is that specially recommended for Kshatri- 
yas (Gandharva and Sway run vara). * 

Marriage by "purchase was mostly condemned ; 
and^all gifts to the father are to be ragardod as 
'price pud for the girl. Parents were not allowed 
to be arbitrary in the marriage affairs of their 
children. Gir}s%vere mostly full-grown before 
they were vjedded ; and early*marriages had not 
generally come into vogue.* Polygamy was preva- 
lent at least in* the ro)af families. “ In women 
it is very sinfu^ to take a second husband after 
the first.” The marriage of only one wife is 
regarded act of mgrit. Vjasa sa)s that 

polyandry had become obsolete and Draupada 
is made to say that the practice is sinful. 
Though exceptional, polyandry was known in the 
time 6f thB Mahabharata. 
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The Future of Parties 


The Rownd Table for March has an instructive 
article on the future of parties in England. The 
article was written at the time of the Paisley by- 
election when the result of Mr. Asquith’s great 
campaign was yet undecided. The writer sums up 
the situation r in the following review of « the 
parties as they stood in February last : — 

A series of by-elections have greatly reduced* 
the majority of every .Coalition candidate and 
gonfi decisively agrinst the Liberal remnant who 
stand aloof from the Coalition, In all of them 
the Lafiour Party have made solid progress : in 
one case, that of 8pen Valley, Labour has won 
the seat in a three-cornered figh't. Meanwhile 
events in the House of Commons have exposed the 
growing incoherence of the Coalition wherevpr the 
new situation touches on ancient party controversies 
— as, for example, in the so-called Anti-dumping Bill, 
introduced before Christmas, to govern the t resump- 
tion of trade with enemy countries. There are re- 
newed # signs of an attempt to consolidate fhe Coali- 
tion from within by creating from it a “ Centre 
Party ” ; but- its authors are still at variance about 
the purpose and composition of such a body. The 
Lord Cnancellor describes the Codlition, of which he 
is a member, jfs " an invertebrate and undefined body" 
and regards the formation of a National Party as 
“ indispensable." Mr. Churchill describes the Labour 
Party as V still quite unfitted for the responsibility 
of government." Lord Haldane, on the other hand, 
abandoning his old Liberalism, finds his “ faith in the 
future of Labour growing deeper " and founds on it his 
hopes for to-morrow. Lord Salisbury, writing in the 
press, seems to suggest a break-away in the direction 
of the old ConservRtism ; while his brpther, Lord 
Robert Cecil, equally critical of the present Govern- 
ment, hap set out his views on current problems in a 
volume of somewhat nebulous .idealism which com- 
mits him*to no particular line of cleavage. c And the 
party newspapers, rushing to over- emphasise every 
symptom that suits their own attitude, have contrived 
to render the apparent confusien far greater than it 
really is. , 

In this contentious atmosphere the Coalition 
♦Government has been sustaining itself* Various 
causes have contributed to the sustenance of „thc 
coalition in office. Firstly, the indisputable factor 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s, personality and tactics, 
secondly the absence of any fbrpaidable rival to 
the premier and thirdly the weakness of other 
parties and the adaptability of the coalition for 
the situation as it is. * - # 

But bow long can such a Ooaljtion Jast ? In 
the face of the growing influence of ‘labour and the 
return of Mr. Asquith jit the head o£,tl\e Indepen- 
dent Liberals what is the scope of the Coalition’s 
future ? 

The Round Table writer does not expect the 
Independent Liberals will make much headway. 


— t 

In the future as in the past there will be two 
dominant parties, the Coalition and Labour, and 
the contest between them for power will become 
more and moje keen. ♦Saycr the writer : — 

Broadly speaking, events in*Great Britain point to 
a revival of the old two-party ‘system, which in theory 
finds general support. Ah iabour tends more and 
more to attract to its ranksan element of the work- 
ers by brain as rfell as tfy hand, it gradually assumes 
the position on the Left, though by no means the prin- 
ciples, of the old Liberal Party. In opposition to it 
at present stands the Coalition — consisting of a majo- 
rity of the old Liberals and practically the whole 
of the Unionist forces, by Ho means unsympathetic 
with Labour as such, hut tending more and more to 
assume the position of the old Conservatives as the 
party of the Right. The fact that the Coalition is on 
the whole more hostile to the dissentient Liberals 
than to Labour, and that it contains an active element 
* which would likoJfco work with the moderate,^ abour 
leaders, can hardly affect the general tendency. The 
process towards a two-party system may conceivably 
be delayed by a temporary revival of tile “ w^ee free " 
Liberals under Mr. Asquith, whose candidature at 
Paisley is deliberately directed towards this object. 
His return to the House of Commons as an Opposi- 
tion leader is advocated by numbers of people far out- 
side his own political following, who dislike both the 
weakness qf 'the present Parliamentary critics and 
the alternative of a Labour Government in the imme- 
diate future. But soo'her or later— and probably 
tiooner than later— practical questions will arise to 
define a single broad line of cleavage, Nationalisa- 
tion of the mines, the railways, and the land is likely 
to be one of them. The project of a general levy on 
capital may bn another. It is questions like these, 
aftd nd mere abstract appeals for new parties, that 
will give fresh reality to the traditional system of 
Government and Opposition and carve out of the 
Coalition, and out of some of its critics as well, a co- 
herent body ofl thought on urgent problems. 

c In this connection it *is interesting to rend 
Mr. J. B. rirth’s views in the Fortnightly Review. 
Writing^on the future eff the Conservative party, 
Mr. Firth says : — 

“ The most urgent need is a speedy return to 
*the old two-party h)stem. But that is only pos- 
sible by the fusion of the great mass of Liberals 
and Conservatives into one party. The extreme 
‘ Conservative Right, the remnants of Tor) ism, 
have nowhere to go if they quit the main body. 
Therefore, they will stay. The Radical element 
of Liberalism, which has more sympathy with 
Labour than with the Liberal Centre, will break 
away and join the Labour Party, which itself is a 
mass pf discordant elements and warring sections. 
„ So long as tlje Coalition is in power, the disinte- 
grating tendencies wiH probably remain in the 
ascendant.” 
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Absenteeism in Labour 

Mr. P. ft. Douglas, in thS course of an article 
Political Science Quarterly (Dec. 19), writes 
about the losses lyhicji absenteeism of Jabour 
entails to pro! action. The amouftit of absen- 

teeism that now exists in libour is far in 
excess of tljat which isceeessary to maintain the 
worker in the highest efficiency. It is this . 
unnecessary absenteeism fcfiat brings with* it a loss 
to the employer, to the consumer and even to the 
employee himself. 

The cost of absenteeism to the employer may 
be described as follows: 

(1) Machinery or equipment is rendered less 
efficient by the absence of the worker ; (2) . extra 
administrative and clerical force is required to re- 
cord and handle the absence ; (3) lessened produc- 
tivity of the absentee’s associates ° and (4) loss of 
profit upon the labour of the workman himself. 

The* workman's loss is also great. The absentee 
loses his pay for the period of absence and this is 
a. large item. Not only dotfs absenteeism cause a 
money loss to the workman, but it is also a 
demoralising influence. Continual absence tends to 
lake a man more foot- loose and less .anxious to 
work steadily or stay* at one job for any leng4h of 
time. • i 

The causes of absenteeism are manifold and 
not susceptible of precise measurement. They 
are rarely separated and so closely interwoven 
with one another that the absentee himself <*an 
seldom tell which is predominant The more 
important causes may be listed as follows : 

(a) Sickness and ill health ; (b) accidents; (c) long 
hours, sipce a protracted working day moans in # 
the end increased absenteeism ; (d) the greater 
susceptibility of women in industry to illness 
the pressure of hom*e ties compel tfiem to be 
absent from or be tardy at their work ; (e) nature 
of the employment ; (f) prevalence of other work ; 
(g) payment of overtime hours ; (h) lack of mate- 
rials ; (ij climatic conditions, distance of tin* place 
of work etc; (k) inadequate transport ition 
facilities ; (I) liquor ; (rn) wage-income higher than* 
standard of living. If real wages increase faster 
than the standard of living, absenteeism neces- 
sarily results. This is the situation created 
in war industries. A higher standard of living 
decreases absenteeism, as indeed does a rise in 
prices ; »nd (n) separation of interests between 
workman and -employer. • 

• The follq.wing methods of reducing absenteeism 
are suggested : • 

(a) Establishment of *an efficient employment de- 
partment which will discover the causes of 


. 1 

absenteeism and act as a central agency in applying 
remedies. 

( h ) Investigation of absences. 

(c) Imposition of fines for tardiness and absence. 
These may bo deductions of pay for timo lost or of 
deductions of more than this. 

(d) Bonuses for attendance aiming to reduce tardi- 

noss as well as absenteeism. • 

(e) Competitive devices to stimulate interest. 

(/) A shorter working day with the omission of 
overtime toonus. • 

(i g ) Improvement of working conditions. 

( h ) Prohibition of intoxicating liquors. 

(/) Cultivation of the oo operative spirit beUveen 
employees and workmen. 

O’) Improvement of certain social conditions, especi- 
ally, avoidanqo of low wages, poor housing and 
inadequate sanitation. 

The Factors of Infant Mortality 

Mr. C. N. Saleeby, writing in the Theosophht 
for April, says that babies are killed not only by 
poverty ^ but also by prosperity, since, in areas 
where tpost wealth is made, infant mortality is 
also bad. Infant mortality at the root is n4a 
medical problem of infancy ; it is a sdcial problem 
of motherhood ; afid the causes are mainly mater- 
nal and anti- natal. The curve &i mortality at 
birth and immediately after is very high, but 
drops with great rapidity at the end of the first 
year of the baby’s life. Neo natal mortality is 
largely the result of mortal injury effected in the 
ante- natal period leading to a fatal issue some- 
time after birth. Neo natal mortality curve is 
onl^y the second half of a curve which was going 
on before it and which was higher still. 

The writer concludes significantly thus : 

I think I have now proved my case. Foj practical 
purposes we may say that, other things being equal, 
ur unequal, according to fhe maternal environment, 
ante-and post-natal, go is the infant’s chance of life. 
But. you may say that this is to omit the father. This 
is not to*omit the father, because the father can deter- 
mine the maternal environment. Thus, if l*e goes 
away fr&m the home and brings back syphilis* and 
ruins the maternal environment, the child will very 
likely die The paternal environment conditions, in 
large degree, the maternal environment. 'I he deter- 
mining, immediate factor of infant life or death, 
compared with which all others are relatively trivial, 
is the m eternal factor. Hdhce the paradox that 
poverty kills babies and prosperity kills babies. If 
poverty is goifcg to damage the maternal environment 
because, for instance, the mother is starved, then the 
baby is starved. If the mother is prosperous, par 
contra , becifuse she leaves the home, cannot be 
bothejed^wffh the baby, and abandons it to the “ care” 
of others, who feed tt on humanised” milk, whilst 
she makes plenty of money, as in Bradford, then 
prosperity is goiDg to kill babies. And the moraiis: 
“ Whom Nature hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 
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The Arjre Same) 

In the cdurse of an article on “ The Arya 
Samaj " in the V edic Magazine, Mr. N. 0. Kelkar 
writes that the Sanatanists as well as the 
Arya Samajisfcs have discovered that narrowness 
of vision is a national sin, and that* there is a 
wider field and- more useful ambition to attract 
our animal spirits and our pugnacity of temper. 

Mr. Kelkarrsays that the Arya Samaj movement 
spread chiefly in the Punjab- and the United # 
Provinces, as these provinces were the earliest to • 
comq and the longest to remain under the domin- 
ation of the Mohammedans. The Arytf Samaj 
did not receive, much attention in Madras because 
the influence of Mahommedanism was the least 
felt in that far off province, 

Speaking of Swami Dayana nd a Sarasvathi, Mr. 
Kelkar says that bis magnetic persons lity and 
eloquence could not bo without their effect. 
Himself a Brahmin, he did not stand »up for 
Brahminism, but for Hinduism in its widest 
sense. ' He protested against a narrow it ter- 
pretation of .caste and founded bis vindication of 
the religion of the Aryans upon the widest basis. 
Unification w^is the dominant note in his teach- 
ing. There was but one community, the Arjas 
or the Hindus, and there was but one bond to tie 
them all together, the Vedas. 

The Arya Samaj was a kind of a protestant church. 

It denounced idolatry and aimed at establishing the 
Aryan or the Vedic faith in the purest theological 
form that was discoverable in the Vedic Scriptures. 
But it was not ecclectio like the Bramha Samaj, • and 
consequently it appealed more to the human mind of 
the Hindus. The human muid not only wants a reli- 
gious laberl, but also a label that would proclaim the 
continuity of culture and tradition in' which its own 
ancestors' for thousands of years were brought up 
before. The pride of ancoctral culture and tradition 
is the greatest factor in the scheme of Nationality, 
and the belief or even the pretence that all that is 
worth knowing or having has been recorded in the 
Vedic/Scriptures was calculated to tqke the roots of 
nationality to depths from which it would be impossi- 
ble to take it out. , 

My estimate of the success of the Arya Samaj in 
the Punjab may be right or wrong. But I do know 
why we in the other provinces top admire the Arya 
. Samaj. We do so for its work in connection with its 
educational and philanthropic propaganda .and especi- 
ally in connection with the Shuddi movement. The 
example set by the Samaj ru the last rpspect has been 
imitated in Bombay, even by people who are not Arya 
Samaj is ts therfiselves, and in course oft time that work 
will atone for the ravages that are being made in the 
ranks of the Hindu community by conversion. In 
conclusion let me express 4 my sense of admiration for 
the Arya Samaj for its social work in so many direc- 
tions, a work which is on right lines, when we take 
into account the new spirit that is dawning upon the 
land. 


Missionary Educationists 

Mr. Garfield Williams, writing in the Interna- 
tional ,hevkw 6f Minions, remarks that the 
Calcutta University bommission have attached 
great weight to the evidence of the missionary 
educationists and were greatly impressed by the 
efficiency of missionary eoucation, and practically 
suggest tfo the missionaries to give a lead in the 
carrying out of the suggested changes. 

Attaching the highest importance to the right 
kind of secondary and pre-university education, 
he says as follows : 

Now we believe that the members of the Caloutta 
University Commission have grasped the problem 
here and have really found a solution. We are 
strongly of opinion that their intermediate college 
'should also contain the last two classes of the high 
school as well as the first two classes of the old 
university system. We do not believe that a two 
years’ course covers a sufficient period of time to 
produce an institution which is of real educative 
value from the point of view of character formation. 
We are glad to see that the members of the Com- 
mission have in some measure realized this. They do 
not see their way to make their intermediate college 
compulsorily U four years’ course, but they do say 
that in any future regulations that are laid down this 
should he permitted. And there can not be the 
slightest doubt that, fi'om a missionary point of view, 
the four years' intermediate college will be the only 
one worth running. 

Further on, the writer holds up a warning 
finger «to ihe missionary institutions and asks 
them to rise up to the, high standard of efficiency 
and scholarship which the new changes may 
demand from ^he leaders of the university. 

, There will be college lectures for which there will 
be a limit of numbers. A great problem, which does 
not seem to have occurred to the Commission, is that 
the most Earned men are usually the worst possibte*' 
orators, and one wonders how the Calcutta University 
professor of the future (let us hope a man of the 
splendid ability of a Gwatkin or a Jebb) is going to 
hold the attention of 700 or 1,000 Bengali students at 
Ins lectures. It will be a new thing to insist that a 
university professor should also be a master of 
rhetoric. Yet this is what the Caloutta University 
< professor of the future will have to be. 

In the future there will be many kinds of teachers 
in the University. There will be teachers wholly 
paid by the University and appointed solely by it. 
This category will include some of the professors?' 
readers, lecturers and assistants. Then there will be 
teachers paid partly by the University and partly by 
the colleges, either appointed under the therms of a 
joint agreement between the University and the 
college, or appointed in the first instance by a college 
' as ordinary college teachers and afterwards appoint- 
ed by the University, by arrangement with the 
College, to give lectures whioh wou*M be open to all 
students in constituent colleges? 
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The Home of the Andhra Kings 

The discovery in certain Brahmi inscriptions of 
the early centuries of the Christian era of the 
names of some kings wht> had their jmalogifes in 
the names of certain other kings who, in the 
Puranic genealogies, are called Andhras and the 
identity of *the names \n the inscriptions with 
those discovered in certain coins have Ijeen the 
basis of the connection of the Satavahanas wi:h 
the Andhras and the construction of a rather 
dogmatic version of the Andhra history by Mr. V. 

A. Smith in his Early history of mdia. Mr. V. 

S. Sukthankar raises, in the firsr number of the ie- 
cently published Annals of the Bhandarkarjnstitute , 
the question whether the facts of the Sitavahana 
history necessarily demanded that the homo of 
the Satavahanas should be placed, ns has been 
hitherto done, in the Andhradesa. In the Hireha- 
dagalli plates issued by the Pallava Siva^Skanda- 
varman, there is an interesting place name'the 
Satahani-rattha which is said. to include the settle- 
ment of Gillareka An inscription of the reign 
of Sri Pulumavi Yasishtiputra (one of the Sitava- 
hana Kings) contains another place name having 
e ident affinities with Jibe former. The* name is 
Satavahani — Ilara, a point fthich roughly cojes 
ponds to modern Adoni and the inscription 4 * 
is known as the Myokadoni inscription. S.it.ahani 
and Satavahani mean one and the same thing ; 

in fact the former is a corruption of the latter. 

• • 

This is undoubtedly a proof of the existence of 
a province called after the Satavahanas and it may 
bo that th£ Satavahanas were natives of this tract 
or conquered it very early and gave it their own 
name. M£ Sukthankat contends that the home * 
of the early Satavahana kings like Sirnuka and 
K>iish na was not the Andhradesa. Outride the 
Puranic literature, no independent authority 
asserts this relation between the Andhras and the 
Satavahanas. Greek authors who explicitly 
►mention the Andhra country and the Andhra* 
people do not make any reference to the Satava- 
hanas. The Andhras themselves have preserved ( 
no memory of their illustrious Satavahanas whose 
dominions stretched right across India. The 
Puranic material confuses the Andhras with the 
Andhrabhrit^as, but state that the latter succeed- 
ed the former. And there is hopeless confusion 
among scholars like Bhandarkar, Smith and 
Rapson orr the .point whether the Satavahanas 
were Andhras or Andhrabhrtyas, If the term . 
Andhrabhrityas should mean feudatories or depen- 
dents of the Andhras, th§ latter, ie ; the Andbra- 
bhrtiyas need not decessarily be Andhras. Thus 


the theory of the Andhra connection of the 
Satavahanas rests upon the uncorroborated, and 
at the s*me time, equivocal statements of the 
Puranas. 

The inscriptions of the Satavahana kings con- 
tain no reference to their alleged affinity with the 
Andhras ; in these records the kings are invari- 
ablyjefered to by their* Kula-nama i.e , Satava- 
hana or* a variant of.it. The kathigumpha 
•inscription of Kharavela, the Girnar inscription of 
*Budra4aman and the Talgunda inscription of the 
Kadamba Kakusthavarman, which are among* the 
contemporary records mentioning various Satava- 
hana kings, never refer to them as ‘Andhras. In 
the Uathigumpha inscription, Kharavela is said 
to have sent an array due west against the 
Satakarni, and in his time the Satavahana 
kingdom lay entirely to the west of the K>rlinga 
country^not south in the Andhradesa. Them are 
only four Satavahana inscriptions from Andhra- 
desa, onl% 4 out of 24, and according to fcha topo 
graphical distribution of the inscriptions, the 
centre of gravity of the SatavaliMiias jay in the 
West of India. Tfte eirliest of these inscriptions 
are all from Western India ; and it is # not. until the 
time of Sri- Pulumavi that wo meet with any 
Satavahana inscription fiom the Andhradesa. 
The Satavahanas had undoubtedly overrun the 
Andhra country, but their earliest possessions 
were in Western India. They first made 
themselves masters of the northern portions 
of the Western Ghats and even subdued some 
parts of Malwa bcfoie they conquered Andhra- 
desa. Tlfeir inscriptions are either in Sanskrit 
or in some fdtra of Prakrit, and the # earliest 
known ffirlugu record is that of the E«stern 
Chtjukya King .Jayas infra The earliest coins 
of the Sitavahanns wflre all picked up in Western 
India. * 

The Jayis h£ve preserved a tion clear recollec- 
of the connection of the early Satavahanas with 
Western India — that Pail Iran was the capital of 
Salivahana. The connection of the Satavahanas 
with the Andhradbsa has been considerably ante- 
dated ; pioQprly regarded, it is«a result, of immigra- 
tion from Ure West to -th£ East, The home of 
the Satavaharfts has to * be placed in the South- 
western parts of the Deccan plateau 
• 

VemaSia* TSe Telugjt Saint. A Sketch of his Life 
and Teachings. (The Saints of India Series^ 
Price Annas 4. 

G.A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 
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Statistics and National Destiny 

Mr. G. H. Knibbs, whose speech before the 
Royal Colonial Institute is printed in the January 
number of The United Empire , explains the real 
and fundamental relation that statistics bears 
to natioifal destiny ; because the systematic com- 
piling of information can enable the arts of 
control to be^guided rationally instead^ of empi- 
rically and can be of almost incalculable value as 
regards the future. With an adequate record thrf 
various activities of the people can be better 
coordinated and bo given efficient Government. 

tCugewics, in the wider sense, has become inter- 
national. Trade and financial developments are 
world-wide. The rights of individuals infringe upon 
another, and the clash of individual interests is not 
always in the interest of the people as a whole. More 
and more has State interference become essential : it 
is as necessary as it is inevitable. 

So also do the rights of nations come into conflict : 
and the rights of mankind, as a solidarity, "limit the 
rights of nations, as the rights of a people limit the 
right of the individuals composing it. National eudse-. 
monism paay involve the development of national 
hygiene and of national eugenics. The co-ordination 
of national industry may similarly demand a large 
measuro of S^ate interference, and it is self-evident 
that such interference cannnot, in the nature of the 
case, be appropriately directed without adequate 
knowledge of the general drift of affairs. Just as a 
manufacturer needs to co-ordinate the various parts 
of his business, to consider its existing and future 
supplies, and to anticipate the measure of its develop- 
ment, so must a wise nation forecast its wants in 
respect of the things which demand national action. 

It is self-evident that to do this it must have a know- 
ledge of the trend and rapidity of the developments 
affecting the matters at issue. It is only when one 
realises **his that the inadequacy of our present posi- 
tion can be properly gauged/' Scfmo parts of the . 
Empire have attempted a fairly comprehensive survey 
of their activities, and* this movement is spreading. 
Other parts, however, lag behind, and henc& the 
survey of the whole either falfs Bhort, or is impossible. 
And to make the whole satisfactory, the advance must 
be considerable. r 

Recapitulating his main conclusions, ( the writer 
says as follows. ** 

A Department of Census and Statistics, properly 
equipped and directed, in chargq of a statistician of * 
adequate powers, supported by an appropriate organi- 
sation of all data derived from departmental sources, 
can compile and analyse *the statistic of a nation. 

It can do this in such a rtiann&r as tarendor criticism 
of the national drift possible, it can make the place of 
the nation in world affairs intelligible, it can reveal 
the movements of the nation in such manner that 
these movements can be facilitated if„ advantageous, 
or be inhibited if detrimental. Thus, rightly used, # 
statistics can powerfully contribute to a favourable 
Issue, and enable a great people to take its appropriate 
place in the affairs of that larger world of which it 
forms a unit. 


The Tiruvoymoli 

Mr. R. 8. lyeDgar, writing * in The Indian 
Philosophical Review (January, 1920), explains Sow 
Sri ftainamya’s Sri Bhbshya, though professing 
only to be an abridgment of the Brahma Sutras qf 
Baudhayapa who himsglf interpreted the Vedanta 
Sutras* of EMrnyana an it while mentioning the 
names pf Tank*., Dramida and Guhadeva among 
other teachers of the Visishtadvaitam Philosophy 
has not mentioned the great N&mmalwar from 
whose Tamil work,* tllfe Tiruvoymoli , he derived ( 
immense advantage. Nammalwar has been 
followed not only by Ramanuja, but by all latet 
writers on Vi&ihhtadvaitam, he is highly honour- 
ed in the Tamil land He is n hidden treasure 
unseen by Indian scholars and much more by the 
,# scholars of th/a West. If the work should he 
printed in Devanagari and there should be made i\ 
translation into English it would b(j nn enormous 
helf) to the furtherance of the study of Hindu 
philosophy. , 

The original name of Nammalwar was Sadagopa. He 
was born at Alwartirunagari, Tinnevelly district. The 
original name of the place was Kurugur. When h< 
became an "object of worship the placo also was 
named after him. Tmtvoymoli consists of one thou- 
sand stanzas oomposedhii sweet Tamil poetry and ex- 
pounds even the intricate subtleties of Visishtadvaita 
philosophy in a very easy way that may impress the 
mind of any lay reader. The method adopted in handl- 
ing such a difficult subject is very unique. If we com- 
pare this work with Sri Bhashya wo find that several 
jrassa^os in the latter are but paraphrases of the 
several portions of Tiruvoymoli. Sir Bhashya closely 
follows the views expounded in Tiruvoymoli. The 
author is called the maker of the Tamil* Vedas and 
the work is ki»own as Tamil Vedam. Visishtadvaities 
call these as Ubhaya Vedaqtam. Sri Rqmanuja has 
not mentioned this important work in his Bhashya. 
The omisbion may have been due to two causes : 
firstly, tfce Tiruvoymoli twas CQmposed in Tamil «apd 
Ramanuja might have thought it inappropriate to 
mention a Tamil work in a Sanskrit work ; secondly, 
he might have left it as his Acharya ,Alavandar has 
acknowledged the deep debt of gratitude he owed to 
"Namraalvar. Ho worships him and says' he was al[, 
in dll for him. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE ‘ 



INDIAN DELEGATES VISIT MR. ASQUITH. 

Members of the Indian Khilafat Delegation vjsited Mr. Asquith. The photograph, 
.taken outside Mr. Asquith’s house in Caven'dish Square, shows H. M. Hayat, 

Secretary on the left’side, Mohammed Ali, head of the delegation, next. . 

• ; . * 


The Khilafat Deputation 

Last month we referred to the interview which 
thfi Indian Khilafat deputation had with Mr. 
Lloyd GeorgA Since then the Deputation waited 
on Mr. Afquith in the House of Commons and 
presented the claims of Islam for fair treatnu nt. 

Mr. Asquith wished to ascertain whether they 
said that the retention of Constantinople was 1 
specifically laid down by Islam as a sine quo non 
in this connection ; it was explained to him that 
Although Constantinople did not stand in the 
same position as Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem 
or Jazeerat ul Arab which included Syria, Pales- 
tine and Mespot, it was the most important part 
of the Dal-uMslam and the tradition of ffte cen- 
turies has endeared it so much that no Mussal- * 
man could ever be expected to acquiesce in the 

35 


loss of the sacred seat of (he Khilafat, and of the 
Khilafat Dominions in Europe. No matter on 
what grounds such a policy was sought to be ex- 
plained, Islam regarded it as Asiatic domination in 
part of E*irop£ and as a direct consequence oT this, 
th£ question would arise whether non Christian 
and eastern con muuities should tolerate any 
longer the domination of Christians and Euro- 
peans in any *part of the eastern world. 
That would prove a source of great reaction 
against the British Empire itself and the 
delegation begged Mr. Asquith not to belittle 
that danger. m 

We are abft to print here, by the courtesy of 2h$ 
Madras Times a picture of the Deputation whose 
efforts on behalf of tfce Khalifa have arpused 
much interest, 


m 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 



Mr. Lloyd George on Turkey ' 

Speaking in the House of Commons on the 26th 
February, Hr, Lloyd George referred fctius to the 
Indian influenoe on the Turkish question : — “ My 
noble friend rather borrowed here ‘from other 
sources, £hen he suggested that the influences 
which have determined pome members of the 
Hones to decide in favour of the retention of 'the 
Turks were financial influence in France and else- f 
where. As a matter of fact the influences have* 
been in the main, as far as we are concerned; 1 influ- 
ences which came direct from India, We had 
two delegates at the Peace Conference, both ofr 
them representative, able and very influential 
Indians. One is the Maharaja of feikanir, who 
helped us very greatly in the war ; the other is 
Lord Sinha, neither of them Mahomedans. ‘ But 
at every meeting of the British Delegation in 
Paris they were insistent that unless we retained 
the Turk in Constantinople, it would be regarded 
as a gross breach of faith on the pa'rt of the 
British Empire. (Cheers.) I have repeatedly 
heard the Aga Khan, who represents millions of 
Mahomedans, a singularly able man, on the same 
subject, and the idea which has been suggested 
that it is foolish finance by some egregious 
hebromaniacs is perfect folly. (Laughter ) The 
influences have been influences which were bound 
to make impressions in our counsels. 

Just think what the conquest of Turkey meant. 
India voluntarily sent to our aid 1,180.000 toen 
who enlisted during the war, and taking those 
who enlisted during the war and before *it, very 
nearly a million and-a-half. We osuld not have 
conquered Turkey without their help. We had 
not the necessary trodps. There were Mafco- 
medan divisions that fought » brilliantly through- 
out the whole of ,that Turkish campaign, 
Withput their aid we should not have conquered 
Turkey at all. Were we to have broHen faith 
with them in the hour of victory ? That is what 
we were confronted with. We might go to them 
and say, 1 Circumstances have, changed. We 
gave you this promise in Januai*y, 1918. The 
Turk never gave in until November, 1918/ You 
might have said so, but I will tell ypu what they 
would have said. Whenever the British word 
was given again in the East they wtojild have said, 

( Yes, you mean to keep faith but you will always 
somehow or other find* an unanswerable Yeason 
when the time comes for .breaking it/ There is 
nothing which would damage British power in 
Asia more than the feeling that you could not keep 
the British word. (Cheers.) That is the danger/ 1 


Mr. Asquith on Liberalism 

Mr. Asquith said in a recent Speech : — • 

“ We had to dhoose between Liberalism as we 
have always Understood it, as we have practised 
it, as we have fought fqr it, and as we must 
practise and fight for it in* the future— we had to 
choose between, that and' what was in effect, 
whatever it may have been in intention, an 
organised and, as it turned out for the moment 
— but only for the foment— a successful attempt 
to stifle its voice, paralyse its authority, and 
neutralise its effective force. What is the result ? 
Look around and you will see it. Cabinet G >v- 
ernment superseded, Parliamentary authority a 
cipher, the House of Commons itself a caricature 
# of the real opinion of the nation. We live 
politically from r day to day,, I might say, from 
hand to mouth. We live upon what? Upon 
phrases, upon expediency, and upon improvisations. 
There never was a clearer or more urgent call to 
all that is best and mdsfc vital in the Liberalism 
of the country to take up and pursue with 
renewed faith and with re-doubled ardour its 
great task// 

'Mr- Fazlul Hu q on the Reforms 

** In the course of his presidential address to the 
Midnapur Conference Mr. Fazlul Huq said : — 

Whether the reforms are disappointing or unsa- 
tisfactory, or both, or neither, they are undoubted- 
ly^ great improvement on existing conditions, and 
whether they do or do not constitute a definite 
step towards responsible government/ they do 
certainly constitute a step, albeit a first step, on 
«the road towards the attainment of responsible 
government in this country. And we have all 
to remember that these first steps are always tW 
most important of all, and if you stumble at the 
very first step, your further efforts towards pro- 
gress must be foredoomed to failure. ' 

• Let me remind you that you owe it to your 
own Country so to utilise the opportunities that 
have been offered to you, as to lead to r further 
future progress and the development of a future 
social and political life. If you are apathetio or 
do not wisely exercise the privileges now given tp 
you, you will show to the world that you are 
unfit for the duties and responsibilities of citis 9 n- 
ship. 

4 Violent 'speeches, and strongly* worded 
f resolutions are good enough to raise plaudits from 
admiring thousands, but the resolutions and the 
speeches diq away with the echoed. they raise, like 
many a sound and fury w&ich portend much but 
signify nothing/ 



FEUDATORY INDIA 


Gwalior- 

United India, Mrs. ^esant’s London weekly, 
writes: — . * 

H. H. The Scindia gave a glowing account of the 
progress of the State during the past twenty five 
years be has been at the head of its administra- 
tion. Exports and importfc have* risen from 208 
lakhs and 160 lakhs ten years ago to 440 lakhs 
and 5 1 9 lakhs of rupees respectively last year. The 
»area under cultivation has increased from 32 lakhs 
of acres to 46 lakhs, the increase having been 
made possible by irrigation schemes which have 
cost the State 187 lakhs. Over 1,000 miles of 
pucca roads and 400 miles of new railway lines 
have been opened. The number of factories has 
gone up from 9 to 131. Fund! amounting to 
over eight croree* of rupees have been set apart 
for improving the State. During His Highness’s 
regime, the annual income of the State has more 
than doubled itself fiom 117 lakhs to 240 lakhs. 
Encouraged by the example of Mysore, Gwalior 
has just inaugurated a Board of Economic Deve- 
lopment whose progress, we hope, wjll be as 
rapid and as smooth % as that of the M)sere 
Economic Conference. • * ** 

H. E- H- the Nizam on the Khilafat 

The following firman has been issued by IJ E. 
H. the Niz*m of Hyderabad: — My attention hus 
been drawn to the public meetings that *hav6 
betto held in some places in my Dominions 
with reference to the Khilafat question. I 
have no desire to apply methods of jopression to 
prevent the* public expression of the sentiments 
of my people, particularly when they are in any 
wa^ associated with religion, but in the interest 
of good Government it iff necessary to guard 
against any movement developing into irresponsi- 
ble action. I* note with gratification that the 
organisers pf the Khilafat meeting of my Domi- • 
fiions have acted with sobriety and restraint, hut 
on principle I consider it necessary to insist upon 
the observance of certain safeguards so as to 
prevent the possibility of public meetings degene- 
rating into unconstitutional agitation, which 
must necessarily inflict much suffering on any 
people that have departed from the path of 
ordered and disciplined advance. It is common 
knowledge {hat repression on the one # hand # pro- 
duces unrest. Unrestrained and ill-advised public 
movements put a premium on dangerous incite- 
ment to crime, disturbance and violence. The 
feeling of the public as entitled to respect, so long 
18 in' its own turn it recognised the obligations 
t oweB to society for t^e maintenance of pub*lic 


peace, and in the manner of its expression refrains 
from lending itself to an unwholesome excitement. 
To 6ave my beloved subjects from this peril, I 
dirept the •following procedure to be adopted 
whenever the organisers of public meetings with 
reference to the Khilafat desire to call one : — (1) 
Copies of the proposedT resolutions .must be sub- 
mitted to the Government and orders thereupon 
Obtained before they are moved; (2) Notice of & 
the date and place of the meeting must be given 
to the District Magistrate or the Chief Magistrate 
as the case may be, seven clear days before it is 
held. (3) A true and faithful record of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting held must be promptly 
submitted to the District Magistrate or the chief 
Magistrate, as the case may be, for the information 
of the Government. Disobedience of these direc- 
tions wilj be taken serious notice of and severely 
dealt with. . 

* Progress in Cochin 

The Times of India writes : — # 

The Dewan of Cddhin, in a note appended to 
the last administration report of* the State, 
observes that Cochin is playing a worthy part in 
the re- construction of a new world after the 
Peace. The State rightly claims to be one of the 
most educationally advanced areas in Southern 
India, for 77 per cent, of the boys, and 36 per 
cent, of girls of school going age are in school. 
Unfortunately, education is still in a backward 
state ‘among* Mahomedans and the traditionally 
depressed elasses of the West Coast, TheoDewan 
# strikes a firm nete Vhen he declares, “ Jn the 
new era, no class can be allowed to lag behind, 
and will be the duty of the State to provide a 
system of free and confpulsory education.’ 1 

Salaries in the Nizam’s State 

Pending«the report of the Salaries Commission, 

H. ]J. H. the Nizam's Government have accorded 
sanction to interim increases in the salaries of 
•their employees amounting to Rs. 19 lakhs, in 
which all sal ary -holders up to Rs. 150, per men- 
sem, participate. Increases afe given according 
to a sliding scale from 50 to* 15 per cent. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Morvi. 

His Highness # the Maharaja Thakore Saheb of 
Morvi (Kathiawar) has placed an order with the 
Handley-Pa^e *Co. for*a two-engined aeroplane 
’similar to the one now in Bombay. His Highness ■ 
is preparing an aerodrome at his estate in Kathia^ 
war, and will, whenever necessary, be able to make 
a nbnstop flight of four hours between Morvi 
and Bombay — a distance of 300 miles. • a 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


'Mauritius under the British JFlag. 

With reference to the note publfehed^intho 
November issue of the “Indian Ifevie w,” Mr. 
Budruuarain Ganesh Writes from Mauritius 
that shortly after the movement tending to 
the retrocession of Mauritius to Fr&noe was set 
on foot, he in thename of the Indian community 
of that Island, addressed ,4n February of last 
year, a petition to the *Rt. Hon. the Secretary of 
Stafee for the Oolonies pointing out the reason why 
Mauritius should not he given back to France. 
He ended the petition in some such terms as these : 
41 Mauritius' must be looked upon as a little India 
beyond the seas: not only because two* thirds of 
the inhabitants are Indians, but because these 
Indians have Indian feelings and they love and 
iwvere&ee India as much as they love and reve- 
rence England” He continues : — * 

44 About four, months after this, I Received a 
letter from the Colonial Secretary of Mauritius in 
which I was informed that the Et. Hon. the 
Secretary of State for the Oolofcies had been pleased 
to acknowledge the receipt of my petition and 
that His Lordship thanked me for the informa- 
tion that was given. A few days after, the 
Mauritius Government Council met, and to a 
question 'put to him by a Member of the Council, 
Hifl Honour the Officer administrating the 
Government replied as follows : ‘ I can assure 

you, gentlemen, that Mauritius will ever Remain 
an integral part of the British Empire \ — ' • 

As you may probably imagine, that movement 
was started, not by the bullf of Che white popula- 
tion, but by a handful of Creoles and sfemi- whites 
who are eager to jonThands with the oligarchic 
element in order to crush down the Indians. 

They organised a public meeting which was 
attended only by the lower classes of the peoples 
with the exception of a few whites, who were not 
leaders of the political parties. At this meeting ( pup- 
pet-like delegates were appointed to approach the 
Prime Ministers of England rand France with a* 
view to cause the transfer of the Island to France, 
In spite of certain articles, which hive been pub- 
lished in foreign papers on this question, 1 desire 
to call your reader’s attention to the declaration 
made by Mr. Harmsworth in thb # Hbuse of Com- 
mons in December last. The declaration was made 
in some such words las these: * The * question of 
« the retrocession of Mauritius to France must ‘ 
sot be taken seriously; it is a movement organised 
by a few capitalists who are eager to monopolise 
all power to themselves, and the Indians 
, are opposed to it. 9 Mr. A, F. Foker a young 


Indian writer, in his booklet, 4 Beal Facts concern- 
ing £he Reform Movement in Mauritius’ 
has lengthily demonstrated' the evil that 
would arise, if the Island were retroceded to 
France Without the «coqfeent of the Indian ele- 
ment. Not a single local paper oontf&dioted him; 
on the contrary, they observed a contemptuous 
silence on the ^statements published by him and 
they altogether ignored the existence of the book- 
let although a copy was duly sent to all the, 
members of the Press. ^ 

I sincerely hope that you will not fail to 
publish for the interest of our brethren in India 
that the Indians of Mauritius are hostile to the 
retrocession and that, if ever a change of govern- 
ment is madei they would prefer to become a 
dependency of India rather % than .find shelter 
un^er the French Hag.” « 

Indiana in Tanganyika. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews has given to the represent- 
ative of the Associated Press a copy of the Depor 
tation Proclamation of the Administrator of 
Tanganyika territory (late German East Africa) 
which runs as follows : u l‘he Administrator may 
r- by notice under his hand require and order that 
any person shall within the time limited by such 
notice leave and be expelled from the occupied 
territory of German East Africa for such period 
tiS he may direct! and any person upon whom such 
notice shall have been served, who neglecte or 
refuses to leave the territory as aforesaid or having 
left the territory returns thereto before the expir- 
fl ation of the said period shall be guilty of an 
offence, and shall be punishable with imprisonment 
of either description for & term not exceeding 
six months or with a fine not exceeding Rs. 3;CK)0 
or with both, and shall also be liable to be deported. 
Should the Administrator deem it .to be conducive 
i to public good that any person should be deported 
from the said territory, he may by order undci 
his hand order that person to be deported from 
the said territory to such place and for such period, 
as he shall direct. No appeal shall lie from any 
order of deportation made under this proclamation. 
The person to be deported may, by warrant of .the 
Administrator under his hand, be detained in 
custody until a fib opportunity for his deportation 
occurs.” Mr. Andrews states that this Deportation 
Proclamation without any right of appeal will 
strike at the root of the freedom* and is parallel 
in form to the Undesirables Ordinance of British 
East Africa* which is even mp fife autocratic in its 
terms. 
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Industrial Development Industrie# and Munitions 


In an article in the Young 3£en of India for 
February 1920, a brief resume is given of a lec- 
ture delivered by Dr. Gilbert Slater on the indus- 
trial development of South India. 

With regard to the scheme of the launching of a 
Madras Ship-building company gad establishing a 
vernacular school of navigation, the Doctor warns 
Indians against hastily putting their moneys into 
companies for the above purpose at present. He 
sa> s that established lines have an awkward habit 
of resenting the coming of a new competitor, and, 
if that new comer is not very strong, of endea- 
vouring to crush it out of existence. He there- 
fore advocates further expansion of the building 
of sailing-ships. Sdmewhat bigger ships, equipped 
with auxiliary motors, either petrol or Diesel oil 
engines, which could make way in a calm or 
against moderate head- wind, should, in his opinion, 
be the next step in expanding the Indian ship- 
building industry. 

The Doctor speaks approvingly of the Rama- 
chandra water-lift and of the duty pn imported 
cotton goods, since a tax on imported oetton- 
cloths is a tax on those who are able to $ay,.£s 
most poor people go in for cheap but coarse 
Indian mill or handloom cloths. The Doctor says 
that further enhancement of the tax might induce 
foreign cloth manufacturers to set up their ^ac- 
"tories here, and that this difficulty can only be 
met by developing indigenous capacities. 

The V. P. P. System 

The blaster of the* Bombay Presidency Traded 
Association, in a speech at the annual dinner of 
•^that body on Feb 21, *pooh-poohed the proposal 
that Government should establish between 
England aqd India a Value Payable Post, similar 
to that already working between the Indian cities 
■ and coiflitry districts. He suggested that, as flie 
Post Office has already experienced difficulty in 
handling the number of parcels coming fron^ 
England, it is likely to find itself in serious trou- 
ble, if steps certain to increase the quantity are 
% taken. The answer is provided, says the Times 
of India , in the letter from the Bengal Chamber 
to the Government of India, in reply to the 
latter's enquiries on the subject. The Calcutta 
Chamber have hitherto refrained, through regard 
for the prosperity of the retail trade in Indi^, 
from recommending the introduction of V. P. P. 
from England, »\>ut they now “ urge its introduc- 
tion, 1 ’ because of the high prices being charged 
for English goods in Calcutta retail shops fc 


•It is understood that the formalities have been 
completed for starting the new organisation of 
Government under the title of the “ Board of In- 
dustries and Munitions.”^ Under new«onditions, 
the Ordnance Factories and possibly Army Cloth- 
ing, which are at present under the control of the 
Munitions Board, will be transferred to the Army 
* Department. The new Board, which will consist 
at present of one President, and two members, 
will start work without any* further delay* with 
Sir Thomas Holland as President. Mr^T. Ryan 
as member, and it is quite likely that Mr. A. C. 
Chatter ji, P.C.S. (United Provinces) will join the 
Board as a member. The programme of work 
with which the Board will start has been dearly 
chalked out, and will be on the lines of the recom- 
mendations of the Industrial Commission and 
principles formulated by Government of India in 
their despatch to the Secretary of St^te. Sir 
Thomas Holland is now busily engaged in putting 
the final touches to launch the new scheme on its 
career. 

Prizes for New Industries 

The Editor of Industry , a monthly journal of 
technology and trade published in Calcutta, invites 
the readers to compete for the following prizes 
in the coming year. 

# Ten prizes of Rs. 5 each for ideas which can be 
Successfully adopted by a young man with capita] 
up to Its. 500 in his pocket to earn a .living for 
himself. 9 

Five prizes of Rs. 10. each for best suggestions 
df industries suitable for adoption with indigenous 
raw materials as far as possible and with a capital 
of over Rs. 500. Completeness of the scheme 
specialty in regard to raw materials, mechanical 
appliances with sketches, process of preparation 
and market will be taken into consideration in 
awarding the prizes. 

Five prizes of Rs. 20 each for the best articles on 
our village industries. Tbfese articles should give 
completes) nopsis of all existing village industries, 
their present condition of development, raw 
materials used, market, names and addi esses of 
persons engaged, their conditions, ideas for their 
improvement as suggested by them ; sketches and 
photos of their implements. 

Ten prizes of Rs. 5 each for details of indus- 
tries that can be started at home giving occupa- 
1 tion to ladies during spare hours. 



, agricultural section 


* Cage Planting 


The Agricultural Journal of Indfy for March 
1920 coS^ina among many important articles 
one thatie of particular interest to the people of 
this Presidency namely, 4< The Development of 
cane-planting fey the East India Distilleries ahd 
Sugar Factories Ltd.” 

It gives briefly an account of the progress and 
experiences of thcr~ Company, and gives us 
generally«an idea of the various difficulties that 
are to be met with in cultivating sugarcane on a 
large scale in a country like ours, The East 
India Distilleries and Sugar Factories Ltd. carry 
on their business at Nellikuppam, South Atoot 
District. In the beginning, the Company bad to 
struggle very much for a continuous supply of 
cane, for the ryots grew cane only when it sold 
better than the other crops Secondly, thby had 
to contend against the difficulty of finding out a 
suitable cane to withstand t^e dry and hot 
climate of Nellikuppam, as well as its heavy rains 
during the North- East monsoon. The Agricul- 
tural Department of Madias helped the Company 
in finding out that Ashy and Bed Mauritius 
best suited the Cuddalore requirements. The 
initial difficulties were thus overcome in a way, 
but the Company had to fight against the greatest 
of all the difficulties in an enterprise like this, 
namely, the problem of labour, for a long tinra, 
They found a satisfactory solution for this iD 
Fowler’s D6uble Engine Steam Tackle^which served 
very well tp plough trench and cultivate. « Once 
the Company began to show progress, the ryots 
became encouraged and supplied them canefc 
continuously. e 

The Company in their turn helped the ryots by 
supplying them with seedlings, oil engines and 
pumps on easy payment terms. The transport" 
difficulty was overcome by the Company by laying 
a tramway across the fields upr to the road, 
whence they were carried to the factory in 
country carts. The average figure of pub turn 
that has been reached up-to-date is 25 tons, per 
acre, but it is hoped that by oareful manuring 
the figure may be raised to 30 tons. * Fiji B has 
been found to >ield comparatively the largest 
quantity of sugar and to resist fungoid diseases 
best. On the whole, the® factory has bepn a 
success and were it not for the climatic obstacles, 
the Company would have shown a grander pro* 
gross. 


Agricultural improvement* 

Reviewing the Progress Report for the ydar 
1918*10, the Pioneer yr rites: — 

1918-19 wal a bad year for India agricultural- 
ly, probably the worst the country has seen since 
1878. The failure of 9 the monsoon and the 
winter rains w«ts t bad enough, but more diastrous 
still was the influenza epidemic which took terri- 
ble toll of the 'agricultural labour supply. And 
yet there was no thronging of famine works, no 
rush for gratuitous relief. There can be no doubt 
that the work of the Agricultural Department 
has contributed in no small measure to the vastly 
increased powers of resistance to famine, which 
are now being displayed by the people of India, 
That it can do much more in this direction will 
be evident from the important series of resolutions 
passed at the meeting of the Board of Agricul- 
ture lost year and quoted at length in the Report. 
One of the most interesting of these is the recom- 
mendation that, as the success of relief operations 
has tended to obliterate the motives which 
formerly created local stores of grain, a strong 
Famine Commission should be appointed to 
enquire into the means; whereby a sufficiency of 
foodstuffs can be sec&red, even in the event of 
two monsoon failures in succession. 

The Motor Tractor. 

Ip thq current issue of the Agricultural Jour- 
nal of India, there is an instructive paper on the* 
Motor Tractor in Agriculture by T. F. Main, 
B S o, Deputy^ Director of Agriculture, Sind. 
Everyone knows very well that the Motor 4 Tractor 
hks come to be recognised as* one of the useful 
and paying instruments of the farmer, both m 
England aiTd in America. ' What it is doing is € 
seen in the remarkably large agricultural produce 
that is now being sent out to the market, both in 
America and in England. 

the JMotor Tractor is the kind of instrument 
that India needs. There is a vast deal of land 
that now lies uncultivated for want of sufficient 
oxen to till them. And even the area of land 
that is now under cultivation is not utilised to 
the best advantage of the grower, on account of 
improper tillage. The Agricultural Department 
of India could help the farmers very well by first 
getting a few tractors and finding out which Buits 
the Indiar soil best, and then by** demonstrating 
their work and advantages to the great number of 
illiterate agriculturists of this country, It would 
not at all be ap impossible task to make the 
Indian soil yield as much, as the American or the 
English., 
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Britain Victorious? A Plea for Sacri- 
fice By Mr. M. de. P. Webb. pp. 132, London, 
1919 P* S. King and* Son., Ltd. 

Mr. Webb, the well known writer on econo- . 
mic subjects and the author of India • and the 
Empire (a Consideration of the Tariff Problem), 
pleads here for a great act of national sacrifice by 
which alone Britain could avert the social eruption 
and economic collapse that stare her in the face. 
Britains’ national debt now stands at something 
over .£8,000 millions and the annual interest on it 
alone amounts to about .£350 millions, “a sum as 
large as and possibly greater than the whole of, 
the country’s yearly savings froth all sources in 
pre war times. The huge mass of interest bear- 
ing war-B8hd»is, according to our author, notfiing 
but mere* paper- wealth, which gives “a sense of 
of false security, And encoilrages idleness, extra- 
vagance and indifference to general welfare.” 
This wealth accruing to the bond holders can 
easily produce danger, but if they should volun- 
tarily sacrifice their bonds, or even one-half of 
them, the economic effects of such an act rfoul'l 
be of great and far-reaching benefit “ A strong 
incentive to fruitful work would be created in 
those who had sacrificed a portion of their income 
and also in producers, manufacturers and traders 
^iho had hitherto worked to satisfy merely home 
demands. 11 Reduced taxation and reduced home 
demands toould tend to lower the # goneral level 
of prices in a perfectly natural and legitimate 
way and would advance (1) the real wages of the 
poor and of all fixed wage earners ; (2) increase 
tko probability of British* products bein£ able to 
compete successfully with overseas markets and 
(3) thus assume a continuance of adequate impor- 
tations of food and raw materials. • 

Mr. Wfcbb asserts that the foregoing ^olitfion, 
though drastic, is the only way out of the difli 
culty and the real remedy lies only in the reduc- 
tion of the burden of the national debt. If 
sacrifice by voluntary effort be not forth coming, 
tjjen sacrifice by compulsory monetary service or 
foroed levy must be resorted to by Government! 
This sacrifice, he pleads, must be voluntary in 
order to b# noble and of maximum .utility, and 
should vie* in excellence with the sacrifice in 1871, 
by , the Japanese daimios (nobles), of their estates 1 
and privileged positions at a single word from 
their Mikado, rfr Webb also pleads for a policy 
of ruthless eoonomy in the matter of Govern- 
ment’s expenditure, for additional taxation to 


meet current expenses and to pay off some of the 
nation’s liabilities and for a rapidly* increased 
production and sale abroad of British products, 
necessitating immediate State supervision, control 
and guidance of all imports into thfe country and 
. of all producing industries. This is the real and 
• the greatest sacrifice that England should make 
and this would constitute th^ greatest victory of 
Britons. 

Modern Indian Worthier By N. Nara- 
yanan, ba* b.l., l.t. Macmillan & Co., Madras. 

This iR a collection of short biographical, essays. 
There are fifteen sketches in all describing the 
lives and careers of representative Indians of the 
Nineteenth Century like Sir S)ed Ahmed, Dada- 

bhni Nowroji, Gokhale and other leaders 

• 

The Mahabharata. By Cbanning Arnoldt 
da. (Oxon.) Longmans Green <k Co., Bombay* 

It is a happy idea to brirg out a series of 
Indian classics. In the volume under notice the 
story of the great epic is told in simple English 
for the benefit of the )oung, * We await with 
interest Mr. Arnold’s version of the other great 
Epic, the Ramayana, and his selections from 
the Hitopadesa. 

National Liberal Federation- The Liberal 

Publication Department, London. 

♦ # 

We have receives a copy of the proceedings in 

connection with the thirtysixth annual meeting of 
the Federation held at Birmingham. It contains 
besides the !»nnual report., the complete text of 
the speeches of Mr. Asquith and Sir Donald 
Maclean, whg have outlined the principles of 
Liberalism and have given a fresh lead to 
Liberals in England. 

, Christian Literature Society for India, 

Madras. # 

We have? receive^ the fqjlowing booklets from 
the Christian literature Society : 1. “ The Man- 
hood of the Master” by Rev. H. E Fosdick D d , 
tiai slated into*Telugu by Rev. Canon D. Anan- 
tan ; 2 “ Introduction to the Hebrew Prophets” 
(in Telugir) by Rev Jqsepbtfohn; 3. “A1 Ghazali” 
(The Islam Series) by Rev. W. R. W, Gardner* 
M A., 4. “ Bible Study for Everyday Life” by Mrs. 
Sherwood Eddy ; 5. J 1 Why and How to Preach 
f$om the Bible” by W. D. McLaren, m.a. ; and fi. 
“ Christianity the Final Religion.” . # 
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, DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Mar. 18. Lord Meston’s award regarding the 
reservation of seats for the „,®on- Brahmins is 
published to-day, ' 

Mar, 19. The Khilafat day. ^ 

Mar. 20. » A band of armed and masked men ' 
shot the Lord Mayor of Cork dead to-day. 

The American Senate* to day rejected the 
Treaty Ratifi6ation resolution. * 

Mar. 21. The labourers in the Sholapur mills, 
have again struck work. 

Mir«.22 Mr. Asquith addressed the National 
Liberal Club to-day in reply to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech advocating a Permanent 
Coalition. 

Mar. 23. A deputation to represent the grie- 
vances of Indian railway passengers waited on 
Sir George Barnes to day. * * 

Mar. 24. The English Miners’ Federation has 
rejected the Government’s offer of increased 
wages 

Mar 26. Mr. Asquith in the House of Com- 
mons opposed the retention of Constantinople 
by the Turks and lecommended the Vaticanisa- 
tion of thetSuPan in Constantinople. 

Mar. 26 Congress Sub Committee’s Reports on 
the Punjab disorders is published to-day. 

Mar. 27. H ]£ The Viceroy paid his first 
official visit to Bombay after his assumption of 
Viceroy alty. 

The Citizen , the liberal weekly of Madras, made 
its first appearance to-day. * 

Mar. 28. The Rajputana and Central Ihdia 
Indian States Subjects* Conference Jbegan its 
sittings to-day. r K 

Mar. 29 f . The Government of India affirm that 
the holy places of Hedjaj will remain under 
independent Moslem control. 

Mar. 30. Seventy Sinn Feiners living near 
Londondery were arrested and SQpt to goal. 

* Mar. 31. Sir William Robertson has been made 
Marshall. , 

The Supreme Council has offered the mandate 
for Armenia to the League of Rations. r 

April. 1. Mr. Macpherson resigns his place as 
Chief Secretary for Xrejand. % * 

April. 2. The Bombay Provincial f Conference 
commenced its sittings afSholapur to-day under 
the presidency of Mr. N. C. Kelkar. 

April. 3. The Bombay Provincial Conference 
demands the impaachinent of ®Sii? 'Michael 
O’dwyer and others and their trial and punish- e 
ment by a judicial tribunal. 

April. 4. Lively debate ijp the Bombay and 
Bengal Provincial Conferenoe9 orr the Re- 


forms Resolution, Mr. Tilak, Mr. Patel, Mr, 
Chuokurbubty' and others taking one sidc f 
while Mrs. Bezant, Prof. Paranjype, J. N. Rb y 
and others £ook up the Moderate attitude. 

April. 5, The Government of India have appoint- 
ed a committee to enquire into the question of 
salaries, pensions etc. of the Subordinate Postal 
Service. ‘ f 

April. 6. Hostilities have commenced between 
the Japanese and Russians at Nikolsk and 
Haberovsk. 

April. 7. A new Cabin* t has been formed in 
Turkey with Darnad Ferid, Grand Vizir, 
Resohib Bey, Minister of Interior, and Mohmed 
Vid, Minister of Marine and War, ad interim. 
r The fiist meeting of the Travancore Reformed 
Council was helfi to-day. 

The French have occupied Hamburg. 

April. 8. A deputation of the G. 1/ P^Railway 
employees waits on the agent. 

April. 9 An authoVitative statement of the 
attitude of the British Cabinet on France’s 
action in the Ruhr crisis in published to day. 
April, 10. t The Government of India’s despatch 
on the Burma Reforms is* published. 

.April 1 1. Notes of a conciliatory character were 
exchanged regarding the Ruhr crisis between 
the British and French Governments. 

April. 12. Discussion in the House of Commons 
i on <the Ruhr misunderstanding between the 
English and the French. 

April. 13. The laBt meeting in celebration of 
the National week was held in Bombay to-day. 
Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore sent a message to it. 
The Calcutta Rent Bill Ws passed to-day. 

April. 14. Mr. Montagu resumes his woik in 
the Hbuse of Commons. - t 

April. 15. The Reforms Committee has com- 
menced sitting at Simla. „ 

April. 16. The Hyderabad High Court was 
opened to-day by H. E. H. the Nizadi. 

April. 17. The Madras Khilafat Conference 
commenced its sittings to day under the presi- 
dency of Maulana Shaukut AH. 

April. 18. Most of the representatives of the 
Allies have arrived at San Remo for an impqy- 
* tant Conference on the Ruhr crisis. 

April. 19. Mr. Chamberlain in his Budget 
speech iq the House of Common* proposed 
some fresh taxes to-day. • . 

April. 20. Sir Auckland Geddes arrived , at 
New York. r 

April. 21. She National Conference of Labour 
Women opened in London to-day. 
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Literary 


Nineteenth CentOry Matters* 

Miss M. P. Willcocks, the novelist, has in the 
Nation, a very notable* analysis, full of insight, 
of the mind of Thomts 0 iriyle. She writes : 

“Absorption in form gives to the creative and 
critical work of the nineteenth century masters 
a power and trenchancy which nothing in our 
time can equ^I. in the tragedy of wealth as 
drawn by B-»lzac, the tragedy of history by 
Carlyle, in the comedy of socioty given by 
Thackeray, of the people by Dickens, the scenes 
are in the light nnd shadow of broad d i vlight, 
and the personalities which move |ic< os> the fore- 
ground n ftke our analytic creations '-eem like 
figures of the moonlight, born of dream Every- 
thing in. that age was rounded anil compete. 
You could draw lines roumt events and people, 
while between right and wrong folk thought there 
was a great gulf.” 

“ Th* Citizen ” * • 

We cordially welcome % Vh 4 e Citizen — the *new 
weekly j mrnal published under the auspices of 
loading Liberals in Madras like Sir P S. Siva- 
swami Aiyar, D wan Bahadur L A. Govindara- 
ghava Iyer, Mr. C. P. Ramuswami, G. A Nate- 
s$n and others. It is to be the exponent of 
Liberal ideas in Indian politics and we are told 
in the finft Editorial: — 

“The Reforms Act, which rnighli easily have 
given us nfore, but wl^rcb is the utmost that India • 
could have obtained at the present time, is a 
§i*bstantial and satisfactory measure ,♦ nnd it 
deserves the most loyal and hearty co-operation 
that Indians can give it. It should be the con- 
stant endeavour of leaders of opinion nnd of the 
Press to* divert, as far as possible, energies that 
were eitherto diiected to wresting power from 
the bureaucracy, to the consolidation of public 
opinion and the promotion of common welfare.” 

The Citizen will devote special attention to 
constructive programmes in connection with the 
forking of tho Reforms and we read that it 
“ will not flinch from criticising tho actions and 
policy of £he Government or of parties when it is 
called for, and \i will not hesitatfl to condemn 
inroads on liberty of the person or the Press ” m 

’The journal is edited by Mr. V. 8. Ramaswami 
Sastri, u A , b l , # t>rother of the Hon. Mr. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri. • 


The Late Mr. S A. Rfja - 

We regret to record the death of Mr. S. A. 
Ra«ja at Bombay on the 18th of last month. This 
sudden death removes one of the brightest men 
from the fit Id of Indian journalism. Mr. Raja, 
after some training under the late Mr. «G. Para- 
meswaram Pillai of the 44 Madras Standard,” went 
to Calcutta and joined the staff of # the 11 Indian 
Duly News” os an acting Editor and latterly 
* was on the stall’ of the 44 Bombay Chronicle ” at 
the caH of the late Sir P. M Mehta, the founder 
of the papor, as one of the Editors. #rom 
Bombay he shifted to Behar as the Editor of the 
44 Express.” We offer our condolenco to the 
members of tfte bereaved family. 

The Modern Novel 

“ Sir Aithur Quiller-Couch is right,” sajs the 
Outlook. 4 ‘ The trait of propaganda is over almost 
all modern literary art. Our writers proach ; 
they satisfy the stand ird of that other Cambridge 
Profi sHor who complained of 4 Paradise Los£ ’ that 
it did not prove anything. The modern novelist 
is out to p» ove something, be it his own clever- 
ness or tho weakness of society. • He is not 
content to tell ft story for tho love of the story 
and of the characters in it. 

44 Creative art is very intolerant.” 


BOOKS RECEIYED. 


Political J?roblkms and Hunter Committee Dis- 
closures. By Alfred Nundy, Bar, -at- Law. 
Published by S, K Roy, m a., Calcutta* 

The Principles of Efficiency. By H N. Pher- 
wani, lme, Rookly Cottage, Karachi, 

Report of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Bomi&y Presidency. 19J8-19. 
Government Central Press, Bombay. 

Retort of me Managing Committee o* TnK 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association. 
Eor 1915—1918. 

Indian Nationality. By Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, 
m.a., with an introduction by Professor ltam- 
sa> Muir. Longmans Gre^n and Co. 

The Private Dtaky of- Ananda Ranga Pillai. 
Edited by# H. Dodwell, ma. Goveniment 
Pi ess, Madras. 

Self Govern jiInt in the Philippines. By 
Maximo M Kalaw. The Centur) Co , New 
Yo.fi. # * • 

India at the Death* of Akbar. By W. H. 
Moreland, c s.i., cie. Macmillan & Co., 
London. 
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Educational 


Indian Women’s Education 

Lala Lajpat Rai, writing in the Modern Review 
on “ Social |teconstructicfn in India/’ deals with 
the question of the position of women* in India. 
He condemns the view that woman’s education/ 
should be differentiated from man’s. He writes : 
“ I *oee no justification for the belief that the 
educatignal needs of men and women are so 
radically different as to require two entirely 
different kinds of education. It mtfy be that the 
education of our boys is proceeding on erroneous 
lines and we are anxious to avoid the .mistakes of 
which we have been guilty in the case of our 
boys. If so, we should be equally solicitous to 
educate our boys also on right lines. Our ideas 
of the . educational requirements of our women 
should not be based on what we would like them 
to be — affectionate wives and good mothers only. 
We certainly want affectionatS wives and good 
mothers, but Ifeomen are more than that, just as 
men are more than affectionate husbands and 
good fathers. Jqst as a boy needs an education 
which will help his complete development to man- 
hood, so a girl needs education which would help 
her complete evolution to womanhood. The same 
principle must guide the education of both, t may 
be, with minor differences in details. IJut to say 
that the two systems should be radically different 
is to display either prejudice or. ignorance or both. 
What, however, is wrong with is that our 
itleas of education are not sound. The woman 
has as much need of individuality, freedom, 
resourcefulness, initiative, cfiurage, economic in- 
dependence and intellectual growth as fban has 
The needs of the Indian woman in btiis respect are 
exactly the same as those of the western 
woman.” 


A Jourilal (or Scouts • 

- 

We congratulate the young men of the Madras 
Boy Soouts Association on their enterprise in 
launching a weekly journal — Uontur — devoted 
to the cause of Scouting. The first number 
contains a. number of jjHghtly written notes and 
articles, and we trust it wdbld prove a useful paper 
for boys. The subscription is only Rs. 2-8 per 
annum, 


Dr. Fithe> on Teachers 

Dr. Fisher said in the course of a recent 
speech: — 4< The r whol # e secret of education depends 
on the teache’r. We nave to work through human 
instruments and no nation is well advised to 
allow its teaching profe^sitfn to become disconten- 
ted or unattractive to {alent and devotion. The 
teaching profession is a disinterested profession, 
and there must always be a missionary spirit in 
the profession. T do not want it to be highly 
paid, but I want it to be adequately paid. There 
is no calling which makes such a .constant and 
continuous demand upon high spirits as the 
calling of the teacher, A good teacher should flood 
a class room with his vitality 


* Medical College for Bombay 

At a meeting of thfi Municipal Corporation of 
Bombay held on the J2^h instant, the following 
letter from Dr. D D Sathaye and Dr. Abraham 
S. Erulkar.was considered : — 

i 

“\Ve beg to draw # your attention to the urgent 
Necessity of expediting the scheme of a new 
Medical College and the King Edward Memorial 
Hospital undertaken by the Corporation some 
years ago, detail^ of which have already been 
worked out. In connection with this we beg to 
bring to your notice the fact that a large number 
of students was refused admission in ^he Grant 
Medical College, the only institution of its kind 
•in the Presidency, for wanf of sufficient accom- 
modation You may also be aware that ad mis 
sion of Indian students ju the medical colleges m 
England is not as oasy, as it formerly used to be. 
Also the present hospital accommodation in 
Bombay is not sufficient to meet the* demands of 
tfoe ever increasing population even in normal 
timesf, much less so in large epidemics. W e there- 
fore request 3011 in the interest of medical educa- 
tion and the suffering humanity to expedite the 
above-mentioned schemes ” 

Dr. A. G. Viegas’ motion that the letter bfe 
forwarded to the Commissioner with a request 

that the scheme be expedited was adopted. 

• 

The Municipal Commissioner raid he #as doing 
,his best to expedite matters, and he hoped when 
the Prince of Wales came to Bombay he would be 
able to lay the ^foundation stone* of the hospital 
building. 
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The Fir»t Indian Chief Justice 

• • 

Mr. Shffdi Lai, Bar -at-L r iw, and Puisne Judge 
of the Punjab High Court , has been appointed’ 
Chief Justice of the High Court of the Punjab. 



This is the first time in the history of British 
Rule in India, writes the Bengalee , in the course of 
a leading article, when an Indian has bean 
appointed a permanent Chief Justice of an Indian 
High Court. 44 It was only last year that the 
Punjab*Chief Court was raised to the status of a* 
High Court ; and within twelve months, an 
Indian has been made the permanent Chief 
Justice of -the High Court and the head of the 
judicial administration of the Province. It is a 
significant and welcome indication of a real 
change iif the angle of vision of the* Government, 
and the steadily progressive character of* British 
Rule.” This appointment, as the Indian Social 
Reformer points put, is 14 the pulling down of one 
other invidious fljstinction in Indian Administra- 
tion." 


Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee 

Sir Ash u tosh Mukerjee took his seat on the 
beAch as Acting Chief Justice of Bengal on 
March 24, when the members of the legal profes- 
sion congratulated his Lordship. This is the fourth 
occasion in which an Indian Vakil Judge has 
acted as Chief Justice of Bengal, Sir Romesh 
Mitter having acted twice and *Sir Chander 
.Madhab Ghose once. The Advocate-General and 
•others^ havii g addressed, His Lordship Sir 
Ashutosh Mukeijee in repjy said : — 44 Since J904 
when I wbs invited to accept a seat on the Bench 
of this Court, 1 may say conscientiously I have 
never spared self in the discharge of my judicial 
duties, and it is a source of genuine satisfaction to 
me to find that I enjoy the confidence of all 
branch s of "the profession. I wish I could persuade 
ni) self that 1 possess all the good things which you 
so generously attributed to me, but I realise that, 
whatever success 1 may have achieved in the 
discharge" of my judicial duties, that success is in 
a very large measure due to the assistance which 
1 have received t om the members of the pro 
fession who have appeared before ime, and who 
huve assisted me with their great talent and 
learning The value of that assistance is not 
probably always realised or acknowledged. 'I 
venture to express the hope that, duiing the short 
time that I may have to preside over the delibera- 
tions of this Court, I may continue to roceive that 
assistance, so that the great traditions of this 
Coprt may # remain unbroken.” 

• The Virtue of Law • 

In the cou/se o*f a thoughtful and suggestive 
article in a recent number of JCveryrnan on the 
League of Nations, the Right Hon. Sir Frederick 
Pollock insists that wflat is needed above all is 
the clear hnd lively sense of honour, justice and 
fair dealing, tis due iu equal measure to all 
members in the Commonwealth of Nations : to 
th£ weaker not less than to the stronger, but 
more. 44 Many years ago,” he writes, 44 1 heard a 
speech at Calcutta which assumed from beginning 
to end, quite innocently, that# the purpose of the 
British Entire in India was to enable Scottish 
merchants to «make their fortunes in the jute 
trade. We are not all tradesmen, neither are all 
tradesmen narrow-minded, but we all have our 
jute somewhere trying to warp our sense of 
justice.* Let us beware of it, and remember that 
the virtue of law is td do justice truly, that i^ 
for the common good, and indiflerently, that is, 
rendering even to the unjust no lees than their due, 
a\id giving no more to ourselves and our friends/* 
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Slumber Malady 


, Tropical Disease* * 

Speaking on tropical and sub- tropical diseases, 
Under the auspices of tke Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute, Dr. Loifis W. Sambon, referring to plague 
and rat extermination, said that he had little* 
faith in the general crusade against the rat.' 
Experience had sho 9 wn^8ays a contemporary, that 
it was practically impossible to exterminate rats, 
the more that are killed, the faster the remainder 
breed in the better and freer conditions of life 
that were thus opened to them. Fie does believe 
though to a certain extent, in making buildings 
and dwelling houses “rat- proof.” because rats, 
like many other animals, are susceptible to a 
change in environment, and this could' best be 
secured by a change in architecture, milking ifc 
impossible for the rat to secure a home in build- 
ings. Sir Patrick Manson, himself a recognised 
auth irity on tropical diseases’, presided at the 
lecture and ^described the lecturer as one who 
possessed a faculty for forming theories and 
hypotheses and collecting facts to fit them. Jt is 
not a scientific method of investigation, but there 
is no doubt that it has been fruitful of results in 
the investigation of tropical diseases. 

The Ten Commandments 

Sir George Newman, Chief Medical "Officer ‘to 
the Bounds of Health and of Education «■ in Eng- 
land, lays down ten commandfnen^s of preventive 
medicine) which deserve careful stu<ty. They 
are : ' f 

i. Eugenics and the principles of sound 

breeding *- 

ii. Maternity, and the care, protection and 
'encouragement of the function of Motherhood. 

iii. Infant welfare and the reduction of infant 
mortality, 

iv. The health and physique qf the school child 
and adolescent. 

v Sanitation and ap improved peVsonal and 
domestic environment. n 

vi. Industrial hygiene, the health of the worker 

in the workshop. * t 

vii. The prevention and treatment of infeotious 

disease. • 1 ' 

r viii. The prevention and treatment of non- 
infectious disease. 

ix. The education of the people in hygiene. 

x. Research, inquiry and investigation. 


Oases of lethargic encephalitis,' a form *oi 
sleeping sickness, ara reported in London, in New 
York and in France. 

Mrs. Dora Muntz, .fcwqnty-nine, aNewYoik 
resident, slept 102 days, and it wag decided to 
endeavour to awaken her by music. 

A young violonist named Hoffman was engaged 
to play by the bedside of the sick woman. After 
playing a Hungarian rhapsody without effect, the 
musician changed .to Schubert's u Serenade.” 
After a few minutes the patient opened "her eyes 
and nodded her head, and after nearly an hour of 
the- music the woman was fully awake. 

< In the London Hospital there are seven cases. 

Lethargic encephalitis has been spreading in 
France for some time past, cases haying been rc 
ported from all parts of the country. 

Snake Bite* 

Colonel F. Wall, I. M. S , an authority on 
fcnakes anc^ their poisons, does not believe in the 
efficiency of snake sjones.' He is at present in 
Oeylhn, and interviewed by the Times of Ceylon , 
he pointed out that what had to be remembered 
in connection with snake stones and other alleged 
cures was that between 30 and 50 per cent, of 
pqrsor\p bitten by cobras did not die for the simple 
reason that the venom injected did not amount 
to a fatal dose. If, in such cases, snake stdnes 
or any other kind of so-called remedy wefre applied, 
that particular remedy naturally got the credit 
"for the recovery. 

Golonejj Wall said that the extraordinary dis- 
crepancies found in connection with snake bite 
cases had been proved by very careful and most 
interesting experiments which had been carried 
aut by Messrs, Acton and Knowles of ^he Indian 
Medical Service. Their laboratory experiment 
corroborated clinical experience. A large cobra, 
1 it was found, will often inject a very much 
smaller dose of venom than a very small cobra. 
They have reduced the matter to a scientific 
certainty and have proved that this applies net 
only to cobras but also to other poisonous snakes. 
They have also found that snakes will often bite 
one dog and not kill and almost immediately 
afterwards bite another and kilt. A most ingeni- 
ous method is adopted of arriving at the dose 
which has been injected into the' tissues, and some 
amazingly contradictory * results have been ob- 
tained. 
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Super-Man in the Mbon 

Professor William *J5., Pickering, the eminent 
Harvard Afetronomer, who recently made a study 
of the Moon from an observatory at Kingston, 
Jamaica, declares that there are evidences of the 
existence of a race of superior beings on the 
earth’s satellite, which has till now been 
regarded as barren and devoid of all forms of life, 
both vegetable and animal. 

Professor Pickering asserts that a careful study 
of the surface ,of the Moon through a telescope 
lens unquestionably reveals vegetation in spots 
on the Moon’s surface, particulaify in and round 
the craters of some of the extinct volcanoes. 

The astronomer states that in only a rtngle 
spot on the Moon is fclje appearance of this 
vegetation green : otherwise, so f.ir as it has been 
observed, it is like sagebrush or some of the cacti, 
or black-like lichens. . 

At the height of% the summer sols*tice, on the 
Moon this vegetation is evei^ purplish black* near 
the equator. * 

The most fascinating result of the vegetation 
discoveries, however, is that of the' vegetation’s 
spreading along the course of What look *?xacjly 
like twin artificial canals — similar in character and 
appearance to those called man-made on Mais. 

These Moon canals, Profossor Pickering points 
out, are np less artificial in appearance than those, 
on Mars. 

• # Thus the man in the Moon becomes a distinct 
and real possibility as a being, ana a superior 
being, at that, "perhaps the peer of the lords of 
the earth. ' 

• * 

A New Rocket * 

Prof.* R. H. Goddard has devised a rocket • 
which he believes will be capable of carrying 
recording instruments through the 200 miles of 
t&e earth’s, atmosphere. It will be capable of 
reaching an altitude of 230 miles in 64 minutes. 
A parachute will slow down its descent so that 
the recording instruments can do their work. The 
rocket will derive* its energy from a Beries* of ex- 
plosive charges. Prof. Goddard believes that the* 
work of the ropket can be extended to greater 
fiights than that now* suggested — even to the 
Mdon, 240,000 miles I 


A Record in Brilliance 

The most intensely brilliant light in the world is 
thdt produced by the flow of electric current bet- 
ween two pencils of carbon. The supremacy of this 
light — thecirbon “ arc” lamp, discovered by Hum- 
phry Davy about one hundred years ago is threat- 
ened by a new type pf lamp, in which an arc is 
“ struck^’ as the phrase goes between two minute 
globules of tungston in a vacuum bulb similar to 
• that of an ordinary electric lamp. Just befoie 
the war, British resea) ch had produced a lamp of 
this type with 100 candle potfer, and the resump- 
tion of the investigation after the stress* of war 
has enabled a^means to be discovered of producing 
larger globules, so that lamps of much higher 
candle-power have been made At an early date 
one \fcith 4$00 candle-power will make its appear- 
ance As the source of light is practically a 
point, bhe lamp is very suifcible for kinematograph 
work and for various microscopic and surgical 
pui poses? Being rich in the actinic rajs' which 
act on set sitive plates, it has also a wide scope in 
photography. it% efficiency is very high, though 
not quito so high as that of the ^itest types of 
arc lamp, and its simplicity, its convenience, its 
long life and the absence of flickering in its 
light are likely to make this* British invention 
very popu’ar, wheiever a concentrated light is 
required. 

The Sun’s Heat 

• About 39 per cent of our share of the Sun’s 
Heat is reflected from clouds back into sgace with- 
out ever reading the earth’s land or water sur- 
face, according to a member of the Snfithsonian 
Astro physical Observatory. Observations from a 
military balloon were made over the San Gabriel 
valley, California, with an instrument recording 
the heat radiation from the whole sky or fram the 
Sun or sky separately, and were undertaken above - 
a Jayer of fog or low cloud. Repeated measure- 
ments were made from 7 to 10 a.m,, with expo- 
sures both to th^ Sun and sky combined, and to 
the lajer of cloud below. The results agree fairly 
well in shewing that 78 ger*cent. of the radiation 
reaching the upper surface of the cloud sheet was 
reflected, and it seemed evident that only about 
22 per cent, of the Sun’s rays could reach the body 
of a planet completely encased in a sheath of 
smooth of oud. The mean»cloudiness of the earth 
being about 50 per cent., it appears that about 39 
per cent, of the Sun’s Heat is rejected or thrown 
back without opportunity to render useful service, 
popular Sciena Siftings. 
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M. Clemenceau 

M. Clemenceau, the ex- Premier ,of France, 
has decided to go on a hunting tour to Africa, a 
characteristic recreation for the energetic 11 Tiger.” 
He writes to a New York newspaper : — 

11 My pleasure trip to Egypt has mitighted the 
necessity for careful diet, for I have fourteen 
infirmities — one for each of President WHson's 
point*. I am tired of politics, and intend to 
follow Roosevelt's example by going far into the 
heart of the desert for big game hunting and, 
incidentally, to seek a fortune in rubber. 

An adventurous French business man and 
eminent chemist, who is accompanying me, has 
discovered a new process of refining, and we 
expect to start a new enterprise, using the gum 
of the eucal j ptus. 

The excitement of the pursuit of wealth w ll, 

I hope, compensate for the activity of political 
life. A man is a fool to' devote his young yemg 
to politic il squibbles, which looll both mean and 
petty compued with the wonders of Nature.” 

Mrs. Fawcett 

We have pleasure in reproducing the following 
paragraph from the British Weekly : — 

Mrs. Fawcett's many friends and admirers were 
anxious that the great }ear 1919 should not close 
without a personal tribute being presented to her 
to mark the triumph of the suffrage 'cause, ‘to 
which she has given all the best years of her life. 
They therefore presented her* with a cheque on 
New Year's Day, with the hope that it might be 
used entirely for her own. comfort and pleasure. 
She has sent the following letter of acknowledg- 
ment and thanks ; — The letter and the wonder- 
ful present did indeed give me a keen pang of 
pleasure, and I do bless and thank all the donors 
for the love which prompted it, and especially fqr 
all the strong backing they have giV'en me in my 
work. What I accomplished is really due to this : 
without it, I could have done nptfiing.” 

Hon. Ambika Charon Mazwhdar 

The Bengalee writes : — , ' 

We are sorry to learn that, owing to protracted 
ill-health the Hon’ble Babu Ambika Oharan 
Mazumdar, the grand old man of lfiast Bengal, 
has been compelled te resign his * seut in the 
Bengal Legislative Gounoil. We are on the 
threshold of a new era when the country requires, 
moro than ever, the ripe experience, mellow 
judgment and consumate ability of veterans like. 


Babu Ambika Oharan Jkja^umdar to lead her to 
the destined goal. He 16 one of those staunch 
patriots whose lifejong devotion and services to 
the Motherland, have helped* in a great measure, 
the inauguration of the new state of things 
brought about by the Jleforms Act. Through 
good report and evil, undaunted by trials and 
tribulations, he has stuck to his self-imposed 
patriotic duties for well-nfgh'h&lf a century. His 
' services to the country both in or outside the 
Council form a glorious chapter in her history. 

Rai Sitanath Ray 


We regret to announce the death of the 
Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sitanath Ray, Member of 
the Imperial Legislative Council/ on the 12th 



instant from pneumonia. The deceased was a* 
rich banker, and was noted for some prominent 
war- gifts. Since 1903 he had been continuously 
connected with either the Provincial Council or 
with the' Imperial Legislative Council. He re- 
presented the non-official members of the Bengal 
Council in the Imperial Legislative Council. In 
1916 Rai Sitanatk Rai presided over the Industrial 
Conference at Lucknow. 
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Lord Sinha and Jris Crjtics * 

Speaking on the “Coining Elections,” at the Cal- 
cutta University Institute, Mr. D. C. Ghose said: — 
“The two Qutstanding* 3 xents id politics recently 
have been Lord Sinha’s ^speech at the Indian • 
Association and the protest meeting at Patna, 
which has denounced that speech. 1 have read 
very carefully Lord Sinha’s speech and the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting at Patna, and I confess 
that lam amazed at the resolution which was 
passed at the Patna meeting. There was only 
one topic in Lord Sinha’s speech, and that was the 
question whether the two greater parties in poli- 
tics in this country, viz } the Extremists and the* 
Moderates, could coalesce Now Lord Sinha 
never said that the two parties should in no cir- 
cumstances co operato. What he said was fliat, 
having regard to the diffeience in ideals and especi- 
ally in methods, the two parties should not coal- 
esce. No doubt you can say and lam not sure 
that it would not be a legitimate ciijicism of the 
s >eech that Lord Sin^a might havo matfo it clear, 
as Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu did, that he wjjfs in 
favour of co-operation with*t.he extremist party* 
when it was necessary and desirable, and when 
the interest of the country demanded it. Now, 
whjit i9 the record of men belonging to the party, 
which organised the Patna meeting, in the fhatthr 
of promoting strife and disunion ? Who was it 
that called Mr Surendra Nath Bannerjoa, who 
has spent his life in devoted wrvico to his 
motherland, ftn impostpi? Who are the people# 
again who have called 'men, who have honestly dif- 
fer red from them on the question of Jleforms, 
ftflo -hunters, office-peckers, traitois m d flunkeys? 
Who was it also that fought tooth and nail for 
tho exclusion of Lord Sinha’s name from the 
Congress Resolution offering thanks to those, by 
whose efforts the Reform proposals have material- 
ised into law ? Who is it further that has pio 
claimed that no man, unwilling to subscribe to the 
Congress Resolution on the Reform Act, should 
be allowed to enter the Councils ? All these, 
we suppose, do not create division and discord. 
Is it any wonder ^hnt our people are becoming 
sick of these methods of purty warfare ? Consider 
this hypoctisy, the insincerity of the* whole pro 
ceeding. I will'ndw refer to one or two speeches 
that were delivered at the Patna meeting Pundit 
Moti Lai Nehru toih good enough to say that “ on 
close analysis it Seems to him thart; the Govern- 
ment party included the Moderates.” This dictum 


comes from a man who not long ng<5 was all for 
“British Character ” in connection with the im- 
pel tan t question of simultaneous examination. 
In giving evidence before the Public Services Com- 
mission, he dissociated himself from tfye United 
Provinces Congress Commitee of which he was 
the President and sail} thus : — “ The almost uni- 
versal desire of the educated community for 
simultaneous examination in India and in England 
is, in the circumstances, very natural. Indeed, the 
strict* justice of the case requires that the ex- 
amination for the Indian Civil Service should be 
held only in India. But there are practicaPdifficul- ' 
ties in the way, and these cannot in my opinion be 
surmounted by merely holding the examination 
in both countries, etc , etc.” Again it is a fact 
that when iti Decomber 1915 Mrs Besant came to 
Allahabad to obtain signatures to a notice calling 
a Conference at Bombay to consider the question 
of a Home Rule League, Mr. Nehi u declined to 
sign it oil tho ground that even a discussion was 
premature, and it was madness to think of Home 
Rule for India, yhis is tho record of the stern 
patriot, the unbending nationalist, *Pundit Moti 
Lai Nehru, who now accuses men who differ from 
him as having sold their souls to Government. 
Consider also the speech of MP. C It Dis. Mr. 
D.is has levelled a gibe at Lord Sinha for having 
said at the Bombay Congress in 1915 that the 
time was not yet for complete Self Government 
in Iadia, and for his speech in London in support 
of the Reform proposals formulated by Lord 
Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu. Loid Sinha had 
said in Lon d oil that it was no use saying that the 
time wacwripo for substantial ad vanco in*the road 
to Self Government, and that tho time would 
ne\rt r nr.ivo in the eys of those, whose self inter- 
est and tjmidity urged continuance of the existing 
order of things. The point of the gibe ig that 
Lord Sii#ha turns and twists and charges his 
opinions at official inspiration. This is a libel. 
It. can easily be demor strated that Lord Sinha 
has been consistent throughout What he said 
at the Bombay "Congress, he reiterated on the 
occision of*moving the secontl reading of the Re- 
form Act i» the House of *Lords. 

Imperial Conference Report 

The Report ?>f the Imperial Conference, issued 
on April 7, recommends the eaily formation of an 
Empire" Bureau of Statistics It suggests that 
the money necessary for*the maintenance of tha 
Bureau should he provided by joint contributions 
from the various countries concerned, in propor- 
tions agreed upon. 
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< The New Europe 

The Right Rev. Dr. Nicholas Yelimirovic in a 
a striking article in the Aew Europe for\ January 
writes : — 

A re born Europe will be a really new Europe., 
But a Europe merely set free geographically, 
politically, and economically, without a spiritual 
re- birth, will be a technical delusion, a castle in 
the air, as she was before. Freedom has been a 
a sacred notion, closely connected with religion 
and mysticism, in every civilisation but the 
modern European. This sacred word has been 
the very watchword of the highest religions, of 
the hardest spiritual training. If religion be put 
aside, what then is freedom but a mirage , a tyranny 
in disguise ? Materialism in science, epicureanism 
in conduct and freedom — these three cannot be 
blended into one, no, by no alchemy in all the 
universe. A,nd yet this is the hopeless under- 
taking of the continent which guides mankind 

and means to guide it ! 

» 

The Turkish Peace 

Referring to the problems facing the new Peace 
Conference in London, Mr, Wilson Harris wfcyo re- 
presented the Daily News at the Peace Conference 
in Paris states that there is a substantial agree- 
ment between the Allies on the main points of the 
Turkish settlement. The Sultan will bq left at 
Constantinople while the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
with the opposite coast, will be occupied, like -the 
shore of the Bosphorus, by an Inter- Allied 
Force. Symrna is likely to goto Greece. Armenia 
will be given independence, but the Actual frontiers 
are yet to be defined. The amount of control to 
be exercised over the Turks in Europe promises to 
provoke contention and delicate problems- are 
likely to arise with regard to By via, Palestine and 
Arabia. „ 

M. Millerand, in t'he course of a statement 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Chamber, Slid with regard to the ^Turkish ques- 
tion that two solutions were undei consideration ; 
first, depriving the 4 Turks of Constantinople and 
second, leaving the city ip the hands of the Turks 
frith certain international guarantees. M. Mille- 
rand said that France favoured the second 
solution. 


The Japanese Press 

The democratic movement in Jap*n, of wh|ph 
the demand foe* universal suffrage is a sure 
symptom, is r.ot likely to leave the Press unaffec- 
ted. Japan is still in the clutches of clan. ad- 
ministration and forward . looking Japanese are 

. busy devising methods tt> bring the administra- 
tion in line with 0 the nftichinery of the enlightened 
countries of the West. The freedom of the Press 
is a point on which Young Japan is insistent 
The Japanese Press seems to the suffering a great 
deal from bureaucratic intolerance and a corres- 
pondent’s account of it in a contemporary has to 
uh in Indii a somewhat familiar ring about it. 

44 The police have the authority to suppress any 
edition of any paper without giving any ade- 
quate reason beyond that it violates their regula- 
tions ; and they can make the paper pay a fino 
of §00 yen or have the editor go to prison. 
Japanese editors and publi^heis have to submit 
to these disabilities, Without redrew, being unable 
even to know before hand how to avoid offending 
the police, since the offence for which they suffer 
is not defiqitbly pointed out and they are unable 
to fvyoid a repetition yf thtf offence. Thus, the 
police can at any time come down on a piper for 
200 yen, and there is no escape. In the same 
way, Japanese citizens may be arrested without 
any warrant charging them with offence, and 
updergo imprisonment and long eximination with 
no way of defence. Recently, a Young Professor 
at the Imperial University, Tokio, was dismissed 
from that Institution and prosecuted by the 
police for publishing comments on a book of 
Kuropatkin’s. The comments contained nothing 
to which any one could see any possible objection. 
To makef*tho matter worse, tha trial was carrier 
on in secret ; and still worse, the agitation against 
the young scholar was alleged to be in the protec- 
tion of the Imperial House This custom of 
dragging in the interests of the Imperial House * 
as an excuse for suppression of modern ideas is 
sure to lead to the very dangers that the autho- 
rities are trying to avoid. Moreover, it is a libel 
on tfie Japanese people, who are among the most 
loyal subj* cts in the world and need no eodd 
ling to protect their age long lojalty. These 
prosecutions for “ Jese majesty,” where none was 
intended or even exists, are naturally resented by 
most Japanese ” 

> It is expected that such anachronisms will be 
got rid of by the energy and persistence of 
thp New Democratic Mov,eifient.\ 
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THE TURKISH. TREATY 

BY THE EDITOR. 


AN Tuesday, the 11th May at 10-25 t\m. 
&Uf, the terms of the Turkish treaty were 
vy handed over to the Turkish delegation, 

I with the information that they wore 
granted a month to deposit observations. Reuter 
has cabled that Tewfilt Pasha received * the 
document with trembling hands and briefly 
acknowledged it in a voice shaken with emotion. 
This is no surprise ; for according to the proposals 
Turkey is to be ruthlessly dismembered and that 
i eaus the passing 9 . way of the great Ottoman 
Empire. It is no exaggertrtion to state that to 
all intents and purposes the Turk is to be turned 
out of Europe. In the future Turkey in Asia 
will consist of Asia Minor only. <c The fringe of 
territory conceded to him (the Sultan) represents 
the barest necessity for the defence t)f his 
capital ” and Constantinople alone has been saved 
for the Tjprks. 

The message of H. E the Vifcoroy to the 
Muslim people is in *itself an admission of the-* 
tremendous wrong proposed to be inflicted on the 
^uslim world. While we, appreciate the tine senti- 
ment that has prompted the Viceroy to express 
^hisf sympathy with the Moslems in their hour of 
trial we must take exception to His Excellency’s 
statement* that the terms are in full accordance 
with the “ high principles ” talked of in connection 
with the peace settlement. In a solemn speech 
made by Groat Britain’s highest representative, 
the Prime Minister, it was publicly proclaimed : 

4< Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its 
capital or (Jf the rich and renowned lands of 
Asia Minor and Thrace which are predorninently 
Turkish in race” The terms now proposed 
do cast this pledge away to the windtf! 

We are glad that prominent politicians in , 
England take a more solemn and serious view of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge. In a letter to the 
Tiroes Mr. Charles Roberts, th& well known 
friend of India, indignantly points out : “ the 
Prime Minister may regard his own words lightly 
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if he chooses but he has no right to break a 
pledge given on behalf of the nation. It is 
incredible that such a pledge should not have 
been kept in the letter and in the spirit.” 

Having said this much one must confess that 
the Government of India and Mr. Montagu the 
Secretary of State have done their best fi;om the 
very beginning to represent the Moslem case at its 
best. The Government of India’s Communique 
explains that Constantinople was saved for the 
Turks as a concession to Indian Moslem senti- 
ment coupled with the strong representations 
made by the Indian Government. It is yet 
possible that by further constitutional efforts the 
Treaty may be revised though it would be too 
much to hope for any strikingly favourable terms. 
But in any case, as we have more than once 
observed, it would be folly to resort to any action 
likely to embarrass a Government which has 
been distinctly on the side of the people, on this 
question. Ncyi- cooperation if resorted to with 
reference to the Indian Government "will only 
result in paralysing order ’and creating confusion 
without in any way helping the cause of the 
Khilafafc* Non co operation with the authors of 
the Treaty viz. the Allied Council, would be 
meaningless though more logical, We can only 
tender the advice of a thoughtful Mahomedan 
who writes in the columns of a contemporary : — 

No catastrophe equal in magnitude has befallen 
Islam since the fad of Baghdad. But for that reason 
we should npt allow our wounded feelings to got the 
better of o t ur judgment. My humble advice to ray 
people is to bq calm and patient. Violence in deed 
and speech should bo avoided in this critical hour. 
Let no one think of having recourse to means other 
than Constitutional. 

At the sam 0 time we deem it our duty to 
warn foe’ dovernmevit of the danger of giving 
way to panic under any circumstanco. It behoves 
them to exercise the greatest sympathy and 
caution and to avoid wounding the susceptibilities 
df a proud people who suffer under thfr sense of 
a great wrong. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

By Mr. M. De P. WEBB, c.i.e.. c.b.e. 


HEN, some twelve months ago, the states- 
men of the British Empire and its Allies 
were assembled in Paris sitting in 
judgment on one* of the most appalling 
crimes in national history, devising the Peace 
Treaty with Germany, and drawing up the Oove- , 
nanfc of the League of Nations, they not, only ' 
attempted to secure <the punishment of the chief 
criminals and substantial reparation by the whole 
of the German peoples, but they also endeavoured 
to bring into being a combination of. the Govern- 
ments of the world which would assure all 
mankind against a repetition of the horrors and 
losses of any other great war in the future/ and 
would at the same time provide the machinery 
for establishing justice and fairplay between all 
nations and peoples, and for carrying forward the 
entire human race in one harmonious whole. 
Surely, no 'greater idea has ever inspired men’s 
activities since the world begarf. 

It is perhaps not yet widely realised that with- 
out such machinery, — without the creation of a 
League of Nations such as that recently conceived, 
civilisation must assuredly perish. For, unless 
some method be now provided whereby inter- 
national differences can be adjusted without the 
barbarous expedient of war, — unless some inter- 
national understanding be arrived at whereby the 
weaker races of the earth can be ‘protected, 
strengthened, and uplifted — unless, in shert, inter- 
national m co operation can b'e substituted for 
unrestricted international competition an h rivalry, 
the leading nations will assuredly attempt^ to 
safeguard themselves as best they can — each for 
himself ; and this must mean a continuation of 
that ‘secret diplomacy, of that constant effort to 
build up a ** balance of power,” and of tfhafc piling 
up of armaments (on land and sea and in the air) 
which has been going on for centuries, which has 
invariably failed in the past to prevent war, and 
whiefe would inevitably fall again . For the world 
has only so far learnt the mere Alphabet of 
destruction. A great war in the Suture would be 
ten times more costly and wasteful than the 
struggle just ended ; and the preparation for such 
a war would mean an expenditure of time, energy 
and wealth so vast theft neither braihs hot* indus- 
trial surplus products * would be available in 
sufficient quantities to permit of further human 
progress. Civilisation would be brought to a 
standstill. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations would represent the high water mark of 


national endeaVour from which baffled humanity 
would recede to yet another “ dark age ” not to 
emerge probably for centrums to come. t 

Happily, there need be no fear of such a 
calamity If only the peoples of the world will give 
r some thought and attention to the matter, and 
will recognise that it is in the best interests (and 
therefore the duty) of every individual man and 
woman to promote a proper understanding, and to 
* take a personal, active part in the work, of the 
League of Nations. The aims of the League are 
very clearly laid down in the Preamble to the 
.Covenant of the 28th April, 1919. They are. . . 
“ to promote international co operation and to 
achieve international peace and security by the 
acceptance of obligations not to resoi*t to war : by 
the prescription of open, just and honourable 
relations between nations : by the firm establish- 
ment of the understandings of international law 
as the actual rule of conduct among Governments : 
and by the •maintenance of justice and a scrupul- 
ous respect for all treaty obligations in the deal- 
ings of organised peoples with one another ”... 

The first and foremost object of the League, it 
will be noticed is the prevention of war. Articles 
VIII to XVII contain the provisions designed, to 
secure •this end . They cover 

(1) The limitation of national armaments. 

(2) A mutual guarantee of territory and 
independence.* 

. (3) A recognition that jjny circumstance which 

threatens international peace is a matter of inter- 
national ^interest, 

(4) An agreement not to go to war till a 
peaceful settlement of a dispute has been tried. 

(5) Machinery for securing a peaceful settle- 
ment, with due provision for publicity. 

(6$ The sanctions to be employed .to punish a 
breach of the agreement referred to above in (4). 
' (7) Similar arrangements for settling 'disputes 

where States not members of the League of 
Nations are concerned. 

Article VJII makes it quite plain that the 
League cannot dictate as to the size of individual 
nations’ defensive forces, It can and no doubt 
will make suggestions for the consideration of its 
members which they are quite free to accept or 
reject as they please. 

Article XVI is specially noteworthy. It pro- 
vides that if any Member of the League should 
resort to war in disregard of its covenants under 
the Articles of the League^* it shall ipso facto be 
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deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all other Members of the League which undertake 
immediately to subject it to the severance of all 
trade and financial relations, the prohibitions of 
all intercourse between tfieir nationals and the 
nationals of the covepant- breaking State, and the 
preventiop of all financial, commercial, and per- 
sonal intercourse between the nationals of the. 
covenant- breaking State %|d the nationals of any 
other State, whether a Member of the Leaguo or 
not. Here we see the most far reaching and • 
determined effort yet made by any group of groat 
nations to prevent further outbreaks of war in 
the future* 

But it is not only in the prevention of war 
that the League of Nations will exert powerful 
influence. By aiming to secure some control ovqr 
national health activities, disease, and certain 
forms of noxious traffic, — by working to obtain 
“ fair and humane conditions of labour fos mon 
and women” throughout the world, — by striving 
for freedom of communications and transit, and 
equitable treatment for the commerce of all 
Members, — and by providing for the protection, 
education, and administration 0 / peoples “ not 
yet able to stand by themselves undor the strenu- 
ous conditions of the rtiodern world (oijt 
Articles XXII to XXV), the Leaguo of Nations 
will assuredly prove to be the most beneficent 
international organisation which the heart and 
brain of mankind have yet managed to evolve*. 

At the present day, not only Groat Britain, 
but eaety of the other leading nations of the world, 
finds itself face to face with a group of most 
complicated social anjji economic problems — hu^o 
war debts and heavy taxation ; short supplies and 
difficulties of transport ; continuously rising 
prices and greatly increased cost of living ; 
depreciated currencies and dislocated foreign ex- 
changes ; plus a widespread determination among 
the mapual labouring classes to reduce the hard- 
ships of their lives by working less bouts and 
obtaining increased wages. All these problems 
are ifiternational in their bearings, requiring 
international consultation and, in most cases, 
international co-operation if satisfactory and 
sound solutions are to be found. What better 
organisation exists for dealing with these world - 
problems than the League of Nations ? 

At the same time, it must be mentioned that 
the Covenant of the League of Nations *has been 
severely .criticised by certain publicists fti 
England 
for the 
these lii 
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League of Nations, our country will be drawn into 
disputes that are of no concern to *us, — we shall 
be involved in expense, and our liberty of action 
tfill be curtailed with no corresponding benefits 
to ourselves, — opportunities for endless interna- 
tional diffidences of opinion will be created, and 
our State (or Empire) will be more likely to be 
disintegrated than consolidated far better for us 
(and for each of the other nations} to look after 
itself and rely upon its own strong right arm 
rather than depend upon a shadowy union of 
outsiders, etc and so on. 

The consequences of a further period of* inter- 
national competition in armaments have been 
already dealt with. For the rest, it may suffice 
to point out that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations is a solemn agreement between sovereign 
States who have voluntarily consented to limit 
their complete freedom of action in certain 
direction for the greater good of themselves and 
the world at large. The suggestion that this 
willing*co operation is likely to produce dangerous 
friction between the contracting, parties, and 
eventually the .disintegration of the British 
Empire and other States with overseas responsibi- 
lities, can only find acceptance in minds that- are 
out of sympathy with the trend of human 
progress which is now quite clearly from nationa- 
lism towards internationalism. 

In strong contrast with the opinions of those 
who criticise adversely the Covenant of tfie 
League of Nations, are the carefully weighed 
views ofthe British Labour Party— the party, be 
it renumbered, to whom many of India’s 
politicians are looking for the furtlTer political 
development of their native country. At the 
British Trades’ Congress held in Glasgow in 
September last, \ Resolution was passed in 
support of the League of Nations, and a Mani- 
festo signed by all Labour’s leading brains was 
accordingly issued to the world. The Manifesto 
jvhich contains a reasoned explanation of the 
objects of, and benefits expected from, the 
proposed organisation, concludes with the follow- 
ing words. . . . * The League of Nations is the 
greatest* experiment ever* tried upon the earth. 
In its silbcess lies the future hope of humanity. 
It can only succeed if it be a real League of 
Peoples, nob merely a League of Governments. 

The Lelguo of Nations’ Union should be 
supported- by every man.and woman who has at 
heart the onsuring of jpeace, the prevention of a 
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progress of humanity”.. Here we have a clear 
perception of -what the League of Nations can do. 
Great ideals, it will be noticed, are not the 
monopoly of one chss or section, but are shared by 
manual labourite well as by brain workers, intellec- 
tuals, and national leaders of all classes «and types. 

For IndH, the Covenant of the League of 
Nations has very special significance in that a 
representative pf India has shared in its prepara- 
tion and has appended to it his signature. The 
Covenant forms part 1 of the Treaties of Peace 
presented to Germany on May the 7 th afid to 
Austria on J une the 2nd of last year. India’s sig- 
nature appears underthat of the “ British Empire ” 
in company with the signatures of Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa. Though 
India has not yet arrived at the status of a self- 
governing Dominion, it has in effect nor been so 
recognised, so far as the League of Nations is 
concerned, by the Supreme Government of 
the United Kingdom. More significant still 
is the fact that although the overscan and 
self governing Divisions of the British Empire 
have not yet arrived at the stage ( of possessing a 
constitution bidding them to act in unity with 
the United Kingdom in international affairs, five 
of them now appear as separate and independent 
parties to an international agreement providing 


not merely for the security and progress of the 
peoples of the British Empire, but for unity of 
action in all matters calculated to promote tjjp 
security^ and advancement of the peoples of the 
entire universe , • 

Critics there are whose vision cannot penetrate 
so far as to sympathise with^all humanity. Such 
critics tell us that the League of Nations is far 
ahead of the times, — timt such a League can only 
result in all the dissatrened politicians of Europe, 
Asia and Africa wanting to appeal past their own 
local and imperial Governments to the Council 
of the League of Nations. No doubt such 
appeals will be made, (Some of Bombay’s hot- 
heads already want to submit the Indian Govern- 
ment’s present currency policy to the League of 
Nations :). Even so, appeals of this nature can 
<fo no harm. Their appearance will bring about 
a still more careful consideration of the matters 
that are causing unrest ; and so tend i«*ot only to 
allay ill-feeling, but also to the .idoption' of the 
course calculated best te promote the welfare of 
the greatest number. 

And so, in the League of Nations we see in 
practical shape the clearest testimony that a 
New r Era ft>r the peoples 6f the world has 
actually dawned. It. is for every man of us 
to* work to make this promise a reality. 


IMPERIAL AND PROVINCIAL FINANCE. 


HE conclusions of Lord Meston’s Committee 
|H on the financial relations between the 
™ Government of India and the Provinces 
* have been received with wide-fefit dis- 
appointment, especially in Madras ant the JJnited 
Provinces * which have }>een very badly and 
unjustly treated. The Committee were asked to 
advise on (1) the contributions to be paid by the 
various Provinces to the Central Government for 
tjie financial year 1921-22, (2) the Modification 
to be made in the provincial contributions there- 
after with a view to their equitable distribution 
until there ceases to be an all-India deficit and 
(3) the future financing of the provincial loan 
account. The first thing done by the Cquimittee 
was to examine the budget of the Government of 
India. They accept the annual deficit of the 
Central Government at 6 crores, the figure given 
by the latter ; they further report thaA they did 
not, as they could not, go into the question of 
the military policy of the Government but that 
proper estimate has been taken in the budget for 
the complications arising from the currency 
difficulties, the future fiscal policy and the 


miliiary 'requirements. It is somewhat inexplic-« 
able how they arrive at this conclusion in face of 
the fact that they did not inquire into the fiscal 
and military policy. But one important modification 
they suggest is the handing bver of the revenues 
from general stamps to the Provinces, as a result 
of which the Imperial deficit .increases from 
crores to 10 crores. The taint of divided head 
attaching to stamps from the separation in tht 
M. C. Report of general and judicial stamps is 
thus removed, rendering the separation of re- 
sources complete. But the chief reason for this 
qtep was that otherwise a few of the Provinces had 
to start with a deficit, a circumstance which would 
not augur well for the success of the ] eforms. We 
are of opinion that the Committee’s proposals in , 
regard to the budget of the Government of India 
cannpt be said to have been based on a proper and 
thorough investigation and that, if such aneinquiry 
had been conducted, it would have been found that 
the large gains from the exchange policy would 
have been found to more than cover the deficit. 

The following^ table shQws the- results of the 
labours of the Committee, showing the improved 
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resources from the new financial arrangements, 
including the transfer of* general stamps, the 
initial contributions, their proportion to the total 
deficit and the standard contribution whioh will 
be reached six years hence • 
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The Montagu- Chelmsford Report proposed £o 
levy the contributions on the basis of an all- 
round rati? of the surplus in the budgets of the 
Provinces. The Committee reject “this plan be- 
muse it reproduced existing inequalities of treat 
ment, that the methods of arriving at normal 
expenditure were arbitrary and did not take into 
consideration the needs of the Provinces in the 
coming years and that economical management and 
thrift on th6 part of certain Provinces were 
penalised. • The new basis for levy pitched upon* 
is the improvement in resources as a result of the 
new re-arrangements, and it is stated that it 
creates a "minimum disturbance. It is because 
the plan proceeds on the lines of least resistance, 
that the Committee’s recommendations cannot be 
considered to* be greatly superior to the M.C. 
scheme, for many of the defects of the latter are*, 
found in the former. The Committee do not 
rocommen<f that additional Imperial taxation 
should bo resorted to in order to meet the deficit 
°n ‘the coiQfortable assumption that it will be 
wrong to do so, because the Provinces have a large 
margin which ootrld be ’tapped. It is further 


pointed out that certain Provinces, to .wit, Madras 
and U. P. cannot digest the additional funds all 
at once apd it will be unwise to leave with them 
suen large amounts. Madras public opinion will 
strongly result this reflection on their ability to 
manage finance and it is very regrettable that 
having admitted that Madras has a lower level of 
expenditure than Bombay and that her needs are 
urgent and important, the Committee should have 
•laid down the fanciful and utterly unwarranted 
proposition that Madras cannot for some years 
find profitable investment for her money. Another 
cur ious and objectionable fact must be mei^ioned : 
an all-round ratio on the improved resources is 
not, as one may think, proposed, but special 
consideration is given to Assam, C. IJ., Bihar 
and Burma . * The proposals are therefore doubly 
iniquitous to Madras which is called upon to bear 
the expenditure of other impecunious Provinces. 

The rate of standard contribution to be reach- 
ed six years hence is shown in column 6, find it 
naturally is vitiated by the same, blemishes 
which characterise the initial levies, A number 
of circumstances have been taken ii^to consider- 
ation in arriving at this standard contribution : 
the relative capacity of Provinces, their resources, 
industrial development, economic condition-: 
probability of future progress etc. But admit- 
tedly the figures are arbitrary and defy any 
intelligible analysis. The question of the ulti- 
mate ..abolition of contributions is but incidentally 
referred to.; while they say that the Government 
of India have such an idea, they warn the latter 
not to commit themselves definitely about it. 
This is ^ moslE unsatisfactory state of • affairs ; 
poignancy is added to the rogret by the long 
period over which progressive reduction is spread 
in regard to the heavily taxed Provinces. We 
think therefore that the Committee have failed in 
the most ^senfial part of their duty, that is, in 
attempting a lasting solution of the problem. In 
our* view, the imperial deficit is unnecessary \ 
if it is inevitable, th^n the Government of India 
* should improve frheir own resources which are 
capable of expansion unlike th» Provincial sources 
of revenue* Madras shoifld be freed from any 
liability becautte of the harsh treatment she has 
received in the past ; her level of expenditure is 
much below than that of Bombay, for instance, and 
her wants jre^admifctedly vqry great and pressing. 
If a levy is, however,* decided upon, then we 
should protest against the scheme proposed, and* 
insist upon a basis other than improved resources, 
so that justice may be done her. 



*•* INDIA AND THE BRITISH DEMOCRACY. 

By Mr. R. & PRADHAN B.a., m.r.a.s. 


I. 

» URING my stay in England as a member 
of the National Home Rule League Depu- 
tation one of the tasks to which X applied 
myself was a study of what the average 
Briton knew and thought of India and of his 
attitude towaVds our demand for self-government. 

1 addressed a number of meetings mostly attended, 
by clerks, teachers, their wives and other .female' 
relatives, lady- typists and others who belonged to 
the Labour Party. At one or two meetings I was 
fortunate enough to have a few military men 
among my audience, I mixed and, talked freely 
with them, and the conversations I had with 
them as well as the questions they put to me 
have enabled me to form a fairly correct idea 
of their thoughts and sentiments concerning 
our country and our claim to self-government. I 
believQ the men and women I came across were 
the average men and women of the British race, 
and it is the average man and woman whose ideas 
and attitude can faithfully mirror the ideas and 
attitude of Gveat Britain as a whole, 

At the outset, it is due to the average British 
man and woman to say that nothing can surpass 
the politeness and courtesy which he or she 
extends to an Indian. One of the greatest 
attractions for an Indian of residence in England 
is that he is, as if by magic, transformed into a 
free man, breathing the pure and invigorating 
atmosphere of freedom and moving # on a fodfcing 
of perfect equality with those with .whom he 
comes in contact. Everywhere l^e meets sweet 
politeness and dignified courtesy. The •police are 
patient, considerate an'd helpful, making a very 
agreeable contrast to thosn in India. At the 
Railway Station, the Coaching Clerk, tke Station 
Master, the Guard give him the same prompt 
attention and the same consideration £s to men 
and women of their own race. On the bus, in 
the tube, in the Post Office, in hotels and restau- 
rants, he receives the samb treatment as the ' 
English. No discrimination is made against him, 
making him feel tfiat* he is a foreigner and a 
member of a subject race. If he ip inVitod to tea 
or dinner all the members "of the family do their 
best to make him feel quite at homgurid as happy 
as possible. The thousand and one restrictions 
that fetter the free ejxpressjon of thaugfht'and life 
jn his own country and* make his life one long ' 
continuous struggle, the annoying and often 
stupid Police surveillance to which a publicist in 
India is subjected, the official hauteur that he 


often meets with here, the sense of humiliation 
and inferiority Ahat gnaws at his heart at ever y 
turn, all thete are absent* and he feels the glow 
and elevation of a free life that uplifts him to 
high altitudes , ,of thought and feeling. His 
happiness is only marred by the sense* of contraM, 
between the frfie, full, efficient life of England, 
and the slavish, narrow, inefficient life of his own 
country, and the feeling of impatience that 
inevitably arises with the latter. 

The average Englishman possesses very little 
knowledge about India and her affairs, and in 
particular about the great changes, social, political 
and economic that have taken place in India 

# during the last twenty-five years. He know* 
something of oiVr movement for political freedom, 
but knows nothing or almost nothing of what we 
are doing to promote our social, educational and 
economic progress and to develop the national 
spirit among the rfcasses. lie knows nothing 
also about those current political affairs which 
agitate India from time to time. For instance, 
the agitation against the llowlatt Bills, the 
Punjab atrocities, the repressive measures taken 

# under the Defence of India Act and the Press Act 
aro all unknown to him. Ho has certain notions 
about India most of which are either obsolete or 
untrue. He still thinks that India is a capte- 
riddex country and knows nothing of. the efforts 
that are being made to abolish caste and their 
effects in weakening its hold upon the people. He 
believes that there is an eternal feud between 

t Hindus and Moslems and c that they v£Ould cut at 
each other’s throats if the British evacuated 
India. This belief is so deeprooted that when 
I narrated to an audience the story of the grrfv# 
ing friendly relations between the two communi- 
ties and mentioned the compact mad9 at Lucknow, 

•many of my - bearers were surprised aqd frankly 
admitted that they did not know that such ’ 
developments had taken place. Many of them 
still believe that infanticide is prevalent 0 in India 
and the abolition of Saii resented by the people. 
They are still under the impression that women 
in India are kept in subjection and play no p^rt 
whatever in national life. They still think that 
the depressed classes and the masses are oppres- 
sed by the ^higher castes and treated *ks chattel. 
It wa£ a revelation to them Vhen I told them 

' that education was spreading among Indian 
women, that many had obtained' University 
degrees, that? some of • them . Were doing good 
Educational and Social work, that a special 
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women’s University had b8en established in the 
Province of # Bombay f that they were demanding 
franchise and that a High Caste 9 Hindu lady was 
actually in London agitating for political reform 
and female suffrage. They were also surprised to 
hear that the depressed afld the* backward classes 
had awakened, that they had started educational 
movements of their own and were demanding 
equal sotial .rights and special representation on 
the Legislative Councils. The account I gave 
* them of the Depressed Classes Mission Society of 
India and of the excellent work it was doing 
came to them as an agreeable surprise, though I 
am glad to say it made a very profound impres- 
sion upon them, making them feel that India 
was on the right path to national self-realization, 
and strength. The depth of ignbrance prevalent 
among them with regard to India may bo seen 
from thQ fac'i that many of them did not know 
that an Indian had been raised to the peerage 
and was actually helping to rule India as Under- 
secretary of State. 

n. 

If we want to knpw the nature and extent of 
the knowledge of the average Englishman and 
Englishwoman about India, Ve shall find it'fror^ 
a book entitled 4 Light and freedom * which, ^ 
have reasons to believe, is widely read and 
studied in England. There is in England a wide- 
spread, popular organization called ‘The National 
Adult Schools Union \ As its name shows, it is 
a union # of National Adult Schools. Men and 
women, young as well as old, meat on Sundays, 
either ii\ the morning or in' the evening. Their 
programme includes prayers, singing of devotional 
hymns, reading of a chapter or two^ from the 
ftible and a study of one of the lessons in the 
above book which is, in fact, used as a text book 
in the Schools. Some one is invited to deliver a 
lecture qp the subject of tlie lesson. The book js 
described as “ A Scheme ofJStudy for tho year 
1919 for Adult Schools.” It contains fifty-one 
lessons" one for each week of tho year, there* 
being no lesson for the first Sunday in January. 
There are seventeen lessons on ‘Jesus, tho Light: 
•f the World*, nine on 4 Sons of tho Light’, four 
on * Wordsworth * who is described as a poet of 
the Light, four on 4 Singers of the Light * eleven 
on 4 FredHom * and six on ‘^Spreading the Light in 
India*. All the lessons are written ftom tho 
missionary .point of view with the object of 
advancing Christian principles and the cause of 
the Christian 0 Lurch. • The lessees on India are 
all written by one Mr, William Paton M.A. 
The first of these ledbons is on 4 What is *India * 


and its aim, as described by the writer, is 44 to 
show the complexity and magnitude of the task 
codfronting Christianity in India and the neces- 
sity of facing it in the strength of a truly 
Christian thought of God **. The second is on 
44 The educated classes of India ” and its aim is 
to show the need of thqse classes for Christ. The 
third deals with the outcastes of India and is 
, designed to show their need for Christianity. 
•The fourth treats of the women of India and its 
object is to show what Christianity has to give to 
them. The fifth which is perlfaps the most impor- 
tant is called 44 Indian social and political* issues ” 
and its aim is # to “show the political and social crisis 
through which India is passing and the bearing 
of Christianity upon it ”. The sixth* and last 
deals? with*the Church in India and is written 
with the avowed object of showing the needs and 
the possibilities of the Christian Church in India. 

As I have Said, all these lessSns are written 
from th*e missionary point of view ; and when 
this fact is borne in mind, it will nob bo difficult 
to see what must their effect upon tho mind of 
the average Englishman and Englishwoman. 
Some aspects of the Indian Society are on the 
whole described faithfully, but the general im- 
pression they are calculated tf> produce is one- 
sided, inadequate, and in some respects positively 
misleading. They emphasize the dark side of 
the Indian Society, but fail to do justice to its 
bright side. The movement of social reform is 
referred but its growth and influence are 
imperfectly realized. The difficulties of India 
are fully descvibec^ but very scant justice is done 
to the progress achieved in spite of therft. 

A few extracts will ^.rove the correctness of 
these criticisms. !• am no hater of missionaries 
or missionary onterpiise, and 1 fully and frankly 
recognise the^good work they have done ryrd are 
doing in the field of education, modical relief, 
uplift of the masses and so forth. I am anxious 
to do them justice and far be it from me to assert 
that they deliberately and consciously mis- 
represent or misinterpret Indian thought and 
life, BuB their proselytizing zeal and tho cardinal 
doctrine *of their faith that nothing but the 
adoption of Christianity shall bring about the 
regeneration of India prevent thorn from seeing 
things as they really aio in their true spirit and 
perspective* I hope my Christian readers will 
believe me when I say that the criticisms which 1 
have made and which I now proceed to illustrate 
are not inspired by any anti-Christian spirit. 
t In the first lesson on 4 What is India* the 
writer, after pointing out that the fundamental 
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thing about* India is her religion remarks that 
“ Society is built upon it (religion) ; caste, tjjbe 
essence of Indian Society, is perhaps the strong-, 
eat thing in Hinduism and has a religious sanction 
behind it. 9 With the breaking down of the caste, 
Hinduism would break up. To the orthodox 
Hindu all life is regulated by religious rule. The 
reformer finds his way barred not “only by 
u vested interests ” or conservatism, but by f 
religious rule and principle,’ 1 

Thgre is a good deal of truth in all this ; hut 
when the writer says that with the breakdown of 
caste, Hinduism would break .up, he ought to 
have added that in tho opinion of many compe- 
tent students of Hinduism, caste is not of the 
essenoe of Hinduism and that therefore, the 
breakdown of caste will not leid to the breakup 
of Hinduism. Tn fact, at a m-'eting I was asked 
this very question viz , whether caste and 
Hinduism were not s > interwoven one yvitli the 
other that the abolition of one wo ild necessarily 
involve the destruction of the other, and [ told 
my audience plainly tint in in? own judgment 
and that of «many o'-hor Hindus much more 
competent than myself they were not. 

The effect of such views as the above cm only 
be to make the readers think that Tndia cannot 
make any progress w n th the name unless she 
gives up Hinduism, 

Again in the same lesson, the fact of t the 
illiteracy of the vast mass of Indian population 
is emphasized ; but no mention is made of the 
growing dpmand for education . and of the great 
indifference shown until recently tty t the Govern- 
ment in the matter. Nor is there recognition of 
the fact that in spite of their illiteracy, the Indian 
people have developed a dfertain amount of 
intellectual, moral and spiritual culture. • 

In the lesson on “ Tho Women of <ndia ” occur 

* 9 

the following : — 

“ Christianity represents an attitude towards 
woman and conception of womanhood which is not 
native to either Hinduism or hfohammedanism. 
Without denying fhe existence in Hindu 
and Moslem Society of.instances where women 
are honoured as free persona litws, it may 
nevertheless be contended that only Christianity 
has made this honouring of women a clear princi- 
ple. There lies deep in Hindu and Moslem 
Civilization the* view that woman is primarily a 
creature of sex.” , * 

’Again “ Christianity "willjgive India’s woman- 
hood a real place in religion. Hindu sacred books, 
even the popular Gita have never given r woman a* 
place of her pwn and have treated her as dependent 


upon her husband for religious sustenance. 
It was the discovery of this that first* turned fke 
famous Pandifca Ramahai, horn of a Brahman, in 
search of other religious ideals than Hinduism 
could offer.” ^ c * 

What wonder is there if after reading this, the 
average ^Englishman and Englishwoman will be 
inclined to think lowly of Indian Womanhood, 
and of Indian Society and civilization in general ? 

In the lesson on Indian social and political 
issues the writer says : — 

“It has to be recognised frankly that while 
western influence has oreated, in large measure, 
the reforming spirit, the present fashion of 
intolerance and bitterness towards the West and 
till things Westeyn has in some quarters created 
a reaction against reform If reform means appro- 
ximation to western ways, down with reform ! ” 
Again “ It. is hard to see how anything* but the 
permeation of Indian fcfe by Christian ideals can 
make Lndii (it for complete self-government. 
Sj long as Hindu and Mahomedan are separated 
by the gulf • which now lies between them, how 
can India b§ united, and what union can there be 
in India except in ^fclie atmosphere of religion. 
Hinduism is caste and caste is Hinduism. While 
caste remiins strong, can India be united? And 
if caste goes, Hinduism, in any recognisable form 
goes too. What shall take its place ? ” 

Can stable, progressive and worthy govern;, 
ment be erected on any basis but that of the 
conception of God as — father, Holy and 4 moving 
in men’s heartsf by His Spirit ; of man as infini- 
tely dear to God, equal in aH .things thalc matter 
before Him, anJ capable through communion 
with Him of doing His Will, and of the world out 
a place where a real inoral task is to be worked 
out, which is not to be escaped from but re- 
deemed ? These are Christian conceptions. They 
afe not Hindu, or Mahomedan or Jain nr Parst 
or Bifddhist, They come to man through Jesus 
^Christ.” . 

* The general impression that will be conveyed by 
these lessons will be that India is a backward 
country divided into diverse races and religions^ 
speaking many tongues, illiterate, conservative, 
caste ridden, with no sense of nationality, hostile 
to Western influences, with her masses and 
women .opprdfesed and down-trpdden, with her 
two great communities — Hindus and Moslems— 
’fighting with each other, unfit for Self-govern- 
ment whose redemption, , social** religious and 
political can only be achieved Jby her adoption of 
Christianity. It need hardly be said that such 
a picture of India as this is very misleading. 
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. I. — THE l’EofiLEM. * 

T may be recalled that a little over four.years 

k ago (October 12, 1915) an influential deputa- 
tion waited upon the Secretary of State (Mr. 

I Chamberlain) on the subject of women’s 
education in India. The deputation asked for 
the appointment of a committee to enquire into 
the whole question and to suggest methods of 
improving the whole situation. Mr. Chamberlain 
referred the matter to the Government of 
India, which in its turn applied .to the local 
Governments for advice. Various considerations 
led the Government of India to postpone the 
expression tff its views — based largely, no doubt, 
upon the opinions of the local* governments — on 
the Bubjeet till now. 

’The Government of India has come to the 
c inclusion that “ the problem (of women's educa- 
tion) is as yet hardly an educational one. It has 
its roots in the very fabric of society and only # a 
radical change in the life, customs and ideas of 
the country will effect its solution.” Conser- 
vatism, caste, early marriage, purda , and the 
distrust of western education are given as*the< 
caurfbs of the backwardness of women's education, 
And the Government shifts the responsibility 
upon the people : “ It is on the interest evinced 
by the public.in the education of* girls that future 
development primarily "depends.” These state- 
ments deserve very careful consideration. 

• • • • 

* * • * * * 

No* one can deny that social institutions like 
purda and earl y’marriage and ^conservatism, which 
tffe a naturalresult of illiterary and ignorance, have 
had their effect on the education of Indiltn 
women. But the disparity between the boys and 
girlb in regard to education cannot be wholly or 
largely explained away by the existence of these 
social evils. It is the old ideal of women's 
function in life — home is the only sphere of 
woman's activity — that is responsible to a great 
extent for the slower progress of girls' education, 
not only in fndia, but throughout the wfcrld. * On 
the other hand, it *is held that boys must be 
prepared for .the function of bread-winners of 
their families. That also explains why a large 
proportion of boys who go to school continue their 
education to the Beoondlry and even University 
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stage, whilst the vast majority of girls who 
receive schooling do not even complete the 
primary stage. The ideal, however, is changing. It 
is.slowly but surely giving place to a broader and 
mOre htunane conception which recognises no 
limit except that of capacity, ^ie rate of pro- 
gress in higher education among women # will 
depend on the rapidity with which this new ideal 
is accepted by the people. But even those who 
still cling to the old ideal realise that education is 
.necessary to fit women for their work in the house. 

There is another factor that has contributed to 
educational disparity between boys and girls — a 
narrow conception of the meaning of education. 
The idea of studying for the mere sake of earning 
a livelihood has done a great deal of harm to*the 
country, and the British Government * in India 
must bear its share of blame for encouraging this 
conception. It was to get clerks for Hie Govern- 
ment ofliaes that schools were opened in the first 
instance, and although other ideals # influenced the 
later development of the Indian educational policy, 
the first aim never lost its impress on the 
minds of the people. Indians had no chance to 
disabuse their minds. There was no industrial 
and commercial technical education provided 
for them. They had only service to look 
forward to. • There were no other openings. It 
,is, therefore, nqeessaVy to point out that the 
primary object of education is the harmonioiss 
development of all the human faculties. The 
inculcation of this conception will do a great deal 
in furthering the cause of women's education. 

Indian public ^opinion has definitely declared 
itself in favour of giving instruction to girls. 

E iuc&tional organisations all over the country are 
doing their best to promote education among 
women. Leaders of the various communities are 
exerting thei^ influence in furthering the cause of 
women’s education . The whole of the educated 
community is selidly in favour of imparting 
instruction to girls. Indian women themselves 
are pleading for#the creation of equal educational 
opportunities for boys and girls. The All-India 
Women’s ‘Deputation that ‘waited upon Mr 
'Montagu, whilo be was * in India (1917-18), < 
specifically asked the Secretary of State to 
provide compulsory and primary education for 
boys and girls. And the men, who have had the 
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advantage of a deoent education, cannot but 
reoogni&e the supreme importance of women’s 
education. Their whole life is a painful reniinder 
of its urgent necessity. Their existence is 
blighte£ by uneducated wives. And the nation 
pays the penalty of keeping its girls — the future 
mothers— -illiterate and, ignorant. The Govern-, 
ment, therefore, cannot plead lackr of public 
interest in the subject. # 

It is not, however, alleged that there is no 
opposition amongst Indians to the education of 
girls. But, it is fcell'to bear in mind, that the 
opposition mainly comes from the illiterate and 
ignorant persons. There is nothing strange or 
serious about this opposition. How can those 
person# who have never had the opportunity of A 
appreciating education be expected to support 
women’s education ! All over the world there has 
been opposition to education — not only of the 
girls but of the boys as well — from the illiterate 
and ignorant masses, the greatest strongholds of 
conservatism. But that has not deterred the 
Governments of foreign countries from embarking 
on educational programmes for the advancement 
of women — in reality of the whole population. 

It is the duty of the Government to allay such fl 
'opposition by persuasion and even by the show of 
strength, but above all by the removal of its 
root cause — i e . — by wiping out illiteracy and 
ignorance. * * * * * 

The Resolution alleges that caste, early marri- 
age, purda , conseivatisrn and the * distrust of 
western education are responsible fo£ the back- 
ward condition of women’s education. It is, 
however, important to find out how- far these 
causes do actually hinder the progress of education 
among Indian women, and what measures are 
necessary to combat their effect. 

% (A) Caste : The Government* of India — for 
reasons best known to itself — loves tc exaggerate , 
the influence of caste, whilst progressive Indians 
are working for its abolition. Mrs. Steel — the 
Anglo-Indian novolist — declares that unless 
Indians give up caste distinctions, unless Brahmin 
and untouchable children sit side by ( side in the 
schools, Indians cannot be ^considtred fit for 
self-government. She wrote this in a letter to 
the Times during the inauguration of the compaign 
by the Indo- British., Association against the Mon- 
tagu- Chelmsford Report. But another countryman 
of hers thought differently. He had seen schools * 

* where children of all castes — including that of un- 
touchables — were receiving instruction together 
and where the teacher was also a Chitpavan Brah- 
min. Besides* it must be remembered, social distinc- 


tions are not peculiar to India alone. They exist 
in other countries as well. There are claw 38 of 
person** in England w 4 ho dare not send their 
childi en to'the Council School, even if they can ill 
affoid to pay for the tution of their children in 
the special schools. But there elementary educa- 
tion is compulsory. Children mufit be educated 
at otie place or the other. Sooial distinctions 
have not stood in the way of its enforcement. 
Why should they in India ? 

(2) Early marriage : The majority of girls arfl 
married between the ages of 14 and 16 in the 
Punjab. The figures are not likely to be lower 
for other provinces. Clearly, early marriage 
cannot, under these circumstances, hinder the 
preliminary education of girls. It, no doubt, does 
interfere with the higher education of girls. It is 
also responsible for the degeneration of physique 
and the higher rate of girl mortality. The educated 
community is for deferring the marriage as late as • 
practicable. 

(3) Purda : Like early marriage, purda system 
does not interfere to any appreciable extent witfc 
the preliminary training of girls, as purda is not 
generally observed by unmarried girls. More- 
over, if there are to be separate schools for boys 
and girls, ns the Resolution advocates, purda 
cannot stand even in the way of higher education 
of women. Recent years have seen great relaxa- 
tions in the observance of purda , and public 
opinion is surely tending towaids its ultimate 
disappearance. 

(4) Conservatism : Enough has already been 
said to show that conservatism is no effectual bar 
in the wav of womans education, and the 
diffusion of knowledge is its only antidote. 

(5) Distrust of Western Education : In the 
first place, it is well to point out that education is 
not synonymous with Western education, nor is 
Western education the only form of instruction 
worthy of being imparted to Indian women. In* 
the second instance, there ban be no question of 
western pr eastern, ns far as primary education is 
Concerned ; and surely the people can be allowed 
to decide what form of education they will like to 
give to their women. People are always sinpi- 
cious of a dark and mysterious thing, and only 
the light of knowledge can dispel the distrust. 

n — COMPULSORY AND FREE PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

What is it that stands in the way of women’s 
educational progress in India?. Social institutions 
like caste, early marriage, purda t etc , or conser- 
vatism and prejudice begotten of illiteracy and 
ignorance — which is it ? « A 
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It has been shown above that the real 
enenvp of girls’ education in India was the 
appalling amount of c ignorance prevailing 
in the country. And the oifly sure method of 
getting rid of this supreme obstacle in the way of 
educational apd other progress is the spread of 
healthy and useful knowledge among the people — 
among men and women, boys*and girls. The first 
step towards this solution is the establishment of 
a general system of primary education throughout 
*the country. 

; The Resolution recognises that “ the most 
important matter for consideration in the educa- 
tion of girls is its wider expansion.” During 
recent years the legislatures of Bombay, Bengal, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab and Behar and 
Orissa have passed permissive measures of compul- 
sion in connection with the primary education of 
boys. In.BoAbay and the United Provinces the 
• provision for compulsion can be extended to 
girls. The Bombay Act, However, can only be 
adopted in municipal areas. The Government of 
India hopes “ that these measures will bear fruit.” 
And the Resolution goes on to suggest ; 

4 ‘ That even at the risk of incurring expenditure 
which, in the first instance, might appear unremutfbra- 
tive, it would bo well to create opportunities fer edu- # 
cation upon some systematised plan such as the 
founding of a girls’ school in every centre which 
contains a secondary boys’ school, whether of the 
middle or the high grade. Other systems willflouty- 
lets suggest themselves to local Governments as 
guides/' 

Such are the recommendations — suggestions — 
of the Government of India as regards the exten- 
sion of education among the girls. They Bhow a * 
lack of real interest — a whole- hearted devotion — 
in the subject by the GotfBrnment ; and Consider- 
ing the amount of stress laid by the Resolution 
on the seriousness of the present situation and 
the importance of the question of girls' education, 
the suggestions made are most disappointir.g^ It 
should, moreover, be remembered that the 
Govera&ent took nearly four years to make this # 
pronouncement, and although it had consulted the 
local Governments before formulating its policy, 
shill it largely leaves to them to work out plans of 
improving the situation. 

The proposals made by the Resolution are 
unsatisfactory because tbe Government of India 
is afraid of meeting the situation in the face : it 
wishes to avoid the logical consequences of the, 
aflicy enunciated by itself, the propagation of 
nowledge amof\g the -masses, tjie extension of 
education among the»girls. When it decides to 


face the problem boldly, to seriously carry out its 
policy, difficulties will not remain in the* way. Its 
own •experience and the experience of other 
countries will prove to be an easy and useful guide. 

The Government of India has been trying for 
the last 65 years if not more (that is, since the 
l)esp itch of 1854), to spread elementary know* 
ledge among tbe masses, • The net result of its 
endeavours, as far as girls are concerfled, is thus 
Rimmed up in the Resolution. There were, says 
the Resolution, 1,264,000 girls in schools in 
1917-18; that is to say, spealging broadly, ^>ne 
girl in ten who should be at school was to be 
found there. Moreover, the vast majority of 
girls under instruction were receiving tution in 
private schools. Out of a total of # 19,305 
primary schqpls, 15,735 were managed by private 
bodies, 3,106 by local boards and 554 by Gov- 
ernment. # The figures speak for themselves. 

In carrying out its educational policy, the Gov- 
ernment has depended solely on the volqptary 
method, and a great deal upon private effort. And 
the refcult has been that one girl out of 
ten (of school going age) is to be found 
in school ! But still the Government of 
India hesitates to recommend — after 65 years 
of bitter experience — the application of compul- 
sion to girls in the Resolution. It, no doubt, 
hopes that the local bodies in Bombay Municipal 
areas and the United Provinces will take advant- 
age of the provisions of the recently passed 
Education .Acts tQ promote girls’ education. But 
wh*at about tbe other provinces ? 

Permissive measures, as II. H. The Aga Khan 
writes iij his iccently published book * India in 
Transition,” will not meet tbe case. Local bodies, 
as • constituted at present, have neither the 
resources, nor the 4 enterprise, nor even the 
inclination or incentive to make use of the provi- 
sions conjiiinefl in the permissive Acts. Measures 
of general compulsion are necessary in all the 
Provinces to make the local bodies provide for the 
education of girls and the people to send their 
daughters to scheol. 

The loqpl Governments seed not be afraid of 
the opposition which general measures of com- 
pulsion are cure to arouse among the ignorant 
class of people. Thete persons are like children— 
stupid and obstinate, without their innocence— 
who <Jo pot # know when a good thing is given to 
them. Like medicine to the young, knowledge 
has to tye forced dorfn their throats. Jhat^is 
what has been done in other countries and what 
requires to be done in India. * * * 
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There are, no doubt, practical difficulties in the 
way ; but * they can be overcome by persistent 
effort in the right direction. Perhaps the grea- 
test difficulty is to persuade the Government and 
the people to recognise the value of co education 
in primary schools. It is economically impossi- 
ble for a poor country like India to run two 
separate schools in each village for the education 
of boys and girls respectively ; and eveil if it were 
possible to finance separate schools for girls, there 
would be no teachers to conduct them. <At this 
time, — and for a considerable time to come — 
enough woman teachers, fully qualified or no, can- 
not be r obtained to run separate schools for girls 
all over India. Even if super-annuated male 
teachers were permitted to teach in girls’ schools, 
their nuihber would not be sufficient t^ staff, them. 

The spirit of the Resolution is against co-edu- 
cation. It, no doubt, recognises the practical 
value of allowing small girls to attend boys’ 
schools, as over 500,000 girls — nearly, 2/5th of 
the total number of girls under instruction — are 
already studying in boys’ schools. “ The defects 
of such an arrangement are fufty appreciated ” by 
the Government. In almost all foreign countries, 
co-education of the sexes is favoured not only from 
the economic but from the general educational 
and cultural points of view as well. In many 
rural schools, co education makes proper grading 
possible by increasing the number of pupils, and 
thus makes education more efficient. It creates 
more common interests between boys p,nd girls, 
and enriches life generally. It does away with 
the idea regarding the superiority of men and the 
inherent inferioiity and conhequl|nt perpetual 
bondage c of women, and replaces it by that of 
comradeship on equal terms. It has a good effl ct 
on the habits and character of both boys and 
girls ; the former lose much of their rdughness 
and ft rowdiness, and the latter get ovgr their 
shyness and mock modesty. It replaces awkward- 
ness of demeanour by a dignified, natural manner. 

The dislike of the Government of India to 
co-education is perhaps based or* its belief as to 
the advisability of giving girls a different kind of 
education to that impaired to boys. Qbviously, 
this question of separate types *of education for 
boys and girls is not of great importance, as far as 
elementary instruction is concerned. *The object 
of primary education is to make the pupil w liberate 
and to arouse her interest .in the harmonious 
development of her faculties. A simple useful 
course of instruction that is suitable for boys in 
rural areas is also suited for village girls, 


The Resolution <does not lay stress on the 
financial difficulty, because " hitherto thfriiffi- 
culty has often been not so much in the actual 
provision of* fund e/as in the discovery of oppor- 
tunity for their fruitful expenditure.” Moreover, 
the Government of India is looking forward to 
getting rid of educational responsibility and 
shifting it to Other shoulders. At any rate, it 
cannot now put forward the financial difficulty, 
because it has admitted by its acts that whenever 
there is urgent necessity, money can be raised 
“ without unduly burdening the poor.” These 
are the words of Sir William Meyer which he 
used in connection with the £45 million grant 
for war expenditure in his last Budget Speech 
(1918-19). This was, bo it remembered, after the 
* £100 million gift that the Government had made 
on behalf of India to the British Exchequer to 
meet the cost of the war. v 

fndia’s poverty is not an excuse for retarding 
educational development. It is, on the other 
hand, a strong plea for the extension of educa- 
tion. Poverty in a country like India, a country 
rich in natural resources and man power, is 
largely due to the lack, of knowledge, to ignorance 
of the ways of utilising nature’s gifts and powers. 
‘There is, indeed, a very dose connection between 
poverty and education: they move in a sort of 
vicious circle. Without enough funds, an efficient 
syptenj of primary education cannot be organised, 
and without an adequate and proper system of 
education, poverty cannot be got rid of. Poverty 
hinders the diffusion of knowledge, and absence of 
education perpetuates poverty. This is not a 
•gordian knot that can be untied. It is a vicious 
circle that can only be cut or broken into. The 
only way 'Of overcoming poverty is to organise as 
efficient a system of education as is possible at 
the time, by making the necessary sacrifices. 

* * * * * 

" Thys do the various difficulties — social, educa- 
tional, financial— disappear, when rightly handled. 
, The way is clear for the institution of a general 
system of primary education— compulsory and 
free — for both boys and girls. Space does not 
allow to treat the subjects of secondary and 
University education here. In departments of 
higher education, practically everything depends 
on the pe op Ip themselves ; but the r way to 
secondary and University education of women 
tfes through mass education. Only the diffusion 
of knowledge will remove the social difficulties 
from the path of £he educational progress of Indian 
women. 
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i NY observer of Indian politics will notice the 
\ extreme importance attached to the re- 
juI presentation of interests and communities • 
• * in India. In no other country in the 
world does one find this general acceptance of 
the principle of communal representation and the 
consequent division of the nation into recognised 
racial groups. In the old Austrian Empire, some- 
thing in the nature of a communal and profes- 
sional representation, existed ; but it was nothing 
compared to the experiment in India, The small 
community of Sikhs, the non- Brahmin majority 
of Midras, \he Maharattas of the Deccan aftd the 
Mohammadan community as a whole have 
demanded and gained separate representation in 
the new legislatures. Apart from this, separate 
representation is granted also to. planting and 
commercial interests, both Indian And British. 
This latter need not condbrn us for the p^fesent, 
as it is the inevitable result* of having a commefr- 
cial country ruling over us. But the unique 
characteristic of Indian political life, this divi- 
sion into communal groups, is a fact worth 
serious examination. * 

* It has become customary to preface all discus- 
sion of # communal representation with the 
declaration that in principle it is Mghly objection- 
able, however expedient politically it may be* 
This attitude seems to me to be entirely 
# unacceptable. To speculate on general political 
principles without reference to particular social 
ednditions is vain and useless. Principles and 
ideas are realised only through institutions, and 
all general talk of fundamental principles withoht 
considering the methods of their realisation is 
foolish^ when it is not dangerous. The same t 
system works differently under two different sets 
of circumstances. Democracy in the United 
States is not Democracy in Mexico, Parliamen- 
tary governtnent in England and in Italy follows 
different traditions, Hence to object to in 
principle and accept as^ expedient the idea of 
communal representation seems to rtfe to fye foolish 
to a degree. 

‘We are. told that oommunal representation is 
objectionable “jfti principle.’* Lot us see what 
the principle involved is. # 

the demand of Che advocates of communal 
representation is t&t each community in the 
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State ought to have ibe proper share of influence. 
The safeguarding of the interests of the minority 
has been the most difficult problem of democraoy. 
John Stuart Mill in the middle of the lafet century 
recognised the danger of “ cjpss legislation»on the 
part of the numerical mnjority, tbes^ being all 
composed of the same class.” He recognised that 
unless “ n, fcair and equal share of influence ” is 
given to minorities, the government will be 
contrary to the principle of democracy. He 
insisted that it is an essential part of democraoy 
that minorities should be adequately represented. 
Even *the most violent opponents of communal 
representation “ on principle” agree that .minori- 
ties ought to have their share of influence. A 
number of schemes like proportional representa- 
tion, alternative* vote etc., has been put forward 
and advocated, the main point bf which is to 
disguise the fact that its object is to represent 
minorities. But none of thpse proposals are 
acceptable in the case of India. 

What now is the objection of those who oppose 
communal representation 41 on principle ” ? They 
say that, if separate representation is given to 
vafious communities, it will perpetuate division 
vfliere it ought to work for union ; that the State 
would bfl split up into a number of communities, 
each wprking for its own interests, without the 
consciousness that all qf them belong to a single 
nation. They also ^object that such a movement 
would be particularly disastrous in Tndia, where 
group cSnsciousness predominates so mucji over 
national^consfciousness, that the great process of 
welding the different races and peoples of India 
into a single community will be frustrated "by the 
acceptance of this principle of separate represent- 
ation for groups? 

How f%r is this true ? • To me it seems that 
the objection is only psfrtially valid. Granting 
that the minorities in India should be adequately 
represented, and taking into consideration the 
unquestionable fact that the organisation of these 
communities is based on Religion and race, there 
seems to be no escape from the solution of 
communal electorates. And, from the point bf 
view of strict political theory, wherein does the 
objection lie ? We are all now familiar with the 
idea of the modification of the sovereignity of 
nation-states to constitute either an Umpire, ora 
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League of Nations. If independent states could 
go in to make an Empire, as it effectively does ip 
the British commonwealth, does it not stand to 
reason that independent units could go in to make 
a nation. The conception of state as a federation 
of groups is one that has been steadily growing 
in the west. Since Herbert Spencer wrote his 
book on Man versus the State, political thought 
ha| undergone such change that the problem now 
is State versus group. And in this fight a com- 
promise* seems to h*ve been effected by the 
recognition given by the State to institutions 
like Trade Unions which control the action of their 
members. 

The principle of communal representation — in 
the abstract — is merely this. "Should thepe be Jbhe 
interposition of a group between the individual 
and the State ? Political tendency everywhere 
has been in the direction of a decided affirmative. 
The Guild Socialists actually demand* that the 
constitution 9 f the State should be entirely on 
this principle. Leaving aside the vagueness of 
this extreme theory, we have to acknowledge that 
soma amount of recognition has been given to this 
principle, even in the most conservative States. 
The representation «,of the Church in the English 
House of Lords is a oonspicuous example. Indeed, 
Parliament began as a representation of classes : 
members for boroughs and members elected by 
country courts represented different and often 
hostile interests. The House of Lords cgnsistiqg 
of mitred abbots, prelates and peers stood out 
clearly for*a well defined order. • In Fraftce the 
three Estates represented the* thfee different 
interests and the great question in 1789, whether 
they should sit and vote separately or together, 
was fought on the principle of the absolute right 
of majorities over minorities. 

There are two other objection^ ccflpmonly 
raised against communal representation. One is 
this. If separate representation is to be given tft 
all communities, where is one to stop ? Mill is 
emphatic on this point. He says that, man for 
man, minorities should be as fully represented as 
the majority. Supposing there are 65 t seats for 
ejection in the Council of a province consisting of 
30 million Hindus, 5 million Mussalmans, 1 million 
Christians, 25 thousand Jews, and 6 thousand 
Armenians. Out of the 65 seats fchep, c it is 
obvious that 13 seats ought to go for Muslims, 1 
for Christians and say 5t) for Hindus and we 
have the remaining one seat to be divided bet- 
ween Jews, Armenians and other non descripts of 
the provinoe. this is on a numerical basis, Hut * 


the Muhammadan claim is for representation 
based on political importance. We htfve also frlfe 
question of the allotment* of the Hindu seats 
between the various sections of that community. 
This is a more difficult question. The Hindu 
community is split up into "innumerable groups 
and if communal representation is pressed to that 
point, as the Non- Brahmin extremists of Madras 
1 desire, the whole thing would becomes extremely 
complicated. The Hindu community is almost a 
sociological fiction. It is a general name given to 
an assortment of the most varied types of society, 
and if the principle of communal representation 
is granted, there is no reason why it should not be 
extended to the various major groups that 
constitute the Hindu society. This is the diffi- 
cults of communal representation in India, and 
it is the vague recognition of the magnitude of this 
problcfin as it affects the Hindu society that 
the Indian leaders figjit so strongly against it 
“ on principle.” 

If a practical scheme of representation of 
Hindu groups could be woiked out, 1 for one see 
no reason, Why the whole system of election in 
India Should not be on h communal basis. The 
social life of the Hindus, demands some sort 
of a political institution which will fall in 
with it. And we, cannot emphasise too much 
that all attempts at political development, which 
do fc not c take into account the social condition 
peculiar to the country, are dangerous to a degree. 
The social life of India being what it is, communal 
representation ts not only unobjectionable “ on 
principle,” but altogether inevitable. 

The other objection is that, if the principle of 
communal <. representation's so greatly extended. # 
the outlook of our politicians will become partial 
and narrow ; that the interests of the nation will 
be sacrificed to the interests of the grflup ; that in 
fabt we shall not be able to see the w # ood, for the 
trees. ° I do not think that this objection is valid. 
We have in the Senate of the United States an 
assembly, the members of which represent 
particular groups, the independence and rights of 
which they are supposed to maintain against 
Federal encroachment. Has the histbry of tlitf 
last 140 years shown that these members have 
not been able to see the general interests of the 
nation qven < hs against their qwn groups. t In 
Germany, the Bundesrath was a body of represen- 
tatives of the constituent groups of the Empire, 
They were the ambassadors of thelj princes, but it 
dbes not seem "that tfiey forgot their national 
responsibilities, What reasop have we to tbiiilf 
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that the representative elected from special 
e|gctorates*will not be able to see the wood for the 
trees. The experience in India has npt so far 
been decisive perhaps, But it "undoubtedly is 
towards a repudiation of the objection. Mr. 
Jinnah apd Mr. Maaftr-til Huque the two earliest 
and best known advocates of Hindu Muslim 
Unity were elected to thBCouncil from*communal 
electorate ;,with the possible exception of Nawab 
Ali Ohoudhuri, there is not one Mussalman member 
in the Imperial Council p gainst whom the accusa- 
tion of a merely Mohammadan outlook could be 
laid with justification. 

That the desire for communal representation 
is one of the strongest tendencies in Indian 
political life will hardly be questioned. Tfye 
opposition towards it has rilainly come from 
Hindus who oppose it mainly, it seems to me, 
because of* its implications of division # within 
their own widefold, rather than from any dis- 
regard for Moslem claims! That the Hindus are 
far from opposing the reasonable demands of the 
Mussalmans to their share of political influence 
will be seen from the momentous agreement 
(Lucknow compact), which has now bee* given 
statutory sanction. • * # 

The Government of Inlia have for some time 
past acted in accordance with the principle of 
Communal representation in the distribution of 


offices. How has it worked ? The most eminent 
Indian Judge of the Madras High Court to-day 
ftas selected on a communal principle. Sir Abdur 
Rahim was imported from Calcutta, not because 
Madras hAd not men of sufficient eminence to fill 
the High Court Bench but because a Mussalman 
Judge was required gn the principle of equitable 
communal representation. Sir Abdur Rahim is 
perhaps the most widely respected official to day 
in Madras. All the Muslim gentleman who have 
been selected for high posts, either in the govern* 
ment of India, in the Secrttary of Stated council 
or in the Provincial Executive Oouncilsphave been 
proofs positive that communal representation 
properly worked does not involve any decrease in 
efficiency. Sir Ali Imam, Srr Ibrahim 
Ra^iinatbola, Nawab Shamsul Huda — these names 
do not stand for inefficiency and communal 
selfishness. Communal representation has up to 
this time worked only as a method of giving a 
chanc^to men of this type. While I do “not blind 
myself to the dangers that a policy of indiscrimi- 
nate communal representation might lead to, I am 
optimist enough to believe that, in the interests 
of both Hindus and Mobammadans and of the 
common motherland, the principle will be fairly 
used to bring to the service of the nation the best 
intellects of the Mussalman and other communi- 
ties which are in a numerical minority. 


Preferential Trade Within the Empire 


BY* 

•Mr. V. C. RAMAKRISHVA' IYER,.m.a. 


- ■ • 

NE of the motffc unfortunate things in all dis- 
cussions about imperial Preference is that 
the question is viewed not from the Indian 
but the British standpoint. It is but natural 
that each'iTation should^ be allowed to chalk out 
and develop its policy in the best way it can. "All 
industrially-advanced countries have oncel* passed 
through the stage of protection. It whs the strong 
protective policy of Cromwell in England ana 
Colbert in France that laid the foundation of the 
industrial greatness of those countries. Even at 
•the presedt day, Germany, the United States, the 
British Colonies, Japan etc , maintain the policy 
of protection. England is the only exception, but 
even T?n gland's Free Trade policy is consonant 
with the economic doctrine that raw* materials 
should i\ot be taxed. The conditions of England 
are quite different from those of India, and 
nothing is more suicidal than tltat the economic 
policy of one country should be determined by 

reference fro that of another, in utter disregard of 
* • 


the wUnts or needs of the country. Even such ft 
^oughty champion of Free Trade as John Stuart 
Mill admitted thfft, in the infancy stage of an 
industry, protection is useful. No doubt Fiee 
Trade is a jpound economic policy for all nations in 
norrnaT times but, under certain conditions, pro- 
jection is not only defensible, but absolutely neces- 
sary. So long as India is on a footing of equality 
with England* she may try a policy of Fiee Trade 
but, as things are at presept, India is a weaker 
country* and a dependency. The struggle is 
between" thu strong industries of England and the 
nascent industries of India and, as a matter of 
fact, Indian industries are pushed out of the 
field by the strong arm of Britain. India is 
at pVeAbnt a purely, agricultural country. Produ- 
cing raw materials, *sbe imports manufactuied 
goods and, in the words of the economist, is like 
an individual with one arm which is supported by 
• & foreign arm. The development of Indian manu- 
factures is thus absolutely necessary for the wel* 
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fare of the pountry. But Indian Industries 
which are only in the infant stage are overwhelm- 
ed by foreign competition. India is at present 
the damping ground of foreign goods. 

A protective tariff in India is sur# to assist her 
industries aitd even produce revenue so urgently 
required for education, sanitation, etc. As early 
as 1879, Mr. K. T. Telang pleaded for a protective 
policy for industries. The late Mr. Justice li&nade 
was never tired of dwelling on the necessity for 
the adoption of a policy of Protection for Indian 
industries in the infant stag a. These views haVo 
been sharq^ even by Englishmen. In his speech 
at the Central Asian Society in 1911, Lord Minto 
the Ex- Viceroy of India said that the' future of 
India depended largely on what could be done for 
Indian industries. For example, Canada has 
become industrially advanced, only by adopting a 
protective tariff against her powerful neighbour, 
the United States. 

Indian statesmen are not blind protectionists. 
They desire to adopt Protection «s a temporary- 
measure for the development of those Indian in- 
dustries that require State support. ‘There is no 
doubt that the* ultimate goal of the so-called 
Indian Protectionists is Free Trade. 

This brings us to a consideration of the impor- 
tant practical question of Imperial Preference. 
The principle of ImparLil Preference, which im- 
plies that each part of the Empire should give 
special facilities and furnish adequate safeguards 
to the produce and manufactures of the other 
parts of the Empire, received a fresh accession 
of strength during the recent war. The question 
of Preferential tariffs in their relation to JLndia 
came for consideration of; the Government of 
India for the first time in 1903 and they were 
asked to report on~the resolution of the Colonial 
Conference in favour of Inter imperial Trade. 
The Indian Government had two alternatives be- 
fore it, Firstly, India might join the scheme of 
Imperial Preference on the same footing as the 
self-governing Colonies and impose duties of a 
protective character against imports from the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the t British 
Empire, subject to the condition that Indians 
should give preferenti al treatment to the products 
of the Empire. Second 1;, mother alternative was 
that India would maintain her import duties on 
British goods at a very low ipte' and i # mgosp a 
higher duty on foreign goods 'from other coun- 
tries. Any scheme of Imperial Preference on an 
ultimate analysis is adverse to the present econo- 
mic Condition of India. No preference is possi- 
JUcia the CMC of the chief export* from India to 


the United Kingdom, jute, tea, wheat, hides, oil- 
seeds, raw wool, raw cotton, rice an£ lac. Nq 
preference is possible in the case of jute and lac, 

* for there are no v rigals in the world market to 
compete with India. As for tea which is a purely 
European industry, India does not stand in need 
of protection. In the oase of the other remain- 
ing articles of food or r**w materials, preference 
can be given to those industries only by taxing 
/similar articles that are imported into Britain 
from other countries and thus raising the prioes. 
. But such a rise in the prioes of those articles will 
not be tolerated by the Britisher. India’s trade 
with the British Colonies is very small and any 
soheme of Interim perial preferential trade will 
do little good to India. More than anything else, 
Iiidia wants protection for her nascent industries 
and also protection against Great Britain, for the 
latter is the serious competitor with regard to the 
infant industries of India. As it has been well 
remarked, “ all past experience indicates that in 
the decision of any fiscal question concerning India, 
powerful sections of the community at Home 
will oontinue to demand that their interests, and 
not thqpe of India alone, shall be allowed con- 
sideration. if Indian industries are in need of or 
should now desire a measure of protection, pro- 
tective measures would necessarily seriously affect 
imports from the United Kingdom and would 
only i,n a /secondary degree affect those from for- 
eign countries We cannot imagine that the 
merchants of Lancashire or Dundee, to mention 
two interests alone, would be likely to acquiesce 
in such a course, even though it were accompani- 
ed'by still higher duties against the foreigner or 
that it would be accepted by the Home 
Government.” 

L t is indeed highly deplorable that the fiscal po- 
licy of India is being determined in Whitehall and 
Downing street. At the present stage, it is doubt- 
ful whether India would gain by the adoption of a 
system of Imperial preferenoe. As Lord Inchcape 
remarked in the Colonial Conference of 1907, “ in 
a financial aspect the danger to India of reprisals 
by foreign nations, even if eventually unsuccess- 
ful, is so serious and their results *wctuld be so 
disastrous, that we should not be justified in em- 
barking on any new policy of the kind, unless 
assured of benefits greater and more certain than 
any which Jhave so far presented thamselves to our 
minds.” The real solution of the problem from 
the Indian standpoint lies in securing for India 
fiscal freedom, so that we m^y be in a position to 
arrange the tariff in a way which Is beet suited. 
9 to the economic interests of the country t 


The ANCIENT HINDU LAW OF EVIDENCE 
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. INTRODU CCOUC REMARKS. 

N a previous article,* 1 endeavoured to , 
S describe the constitution * of ther ancient 
Jt Hindu, courts and the procedure followed 
Wy them in the tiial of causes coming before 
them for decision, and have there slightly hinted 
that in the third stage of a proceeding called 
“The trial,” the party adjudged to have the 
burden of proof on him was called upon to adduce 
what evidence he possessed in support of his 
contentions. The purpose of this article is to 
focus together all such rules beating on that topic 
as are contained in the various Hindu Dharma 
Shastras no^ available, with a view to sbo^ the 
course and extent of the development of the 
Hindu law in that direction, before there was any 
possibility of its being subjected to or moulded 
by foreign influence. 

• SOURCES, 

It may be re-collected thaj the materials £or the 
above-mentioned disquisition were collected 
principally from four Smriti works, namely, 
those of Martu, Yajnavalkya, Narada and Brihas- 
pati. Those for the present one are scattered 
*>ver a wider field and have consequently Seen 
garnered from a larger number of works includ- 
ing thefein, besides these, the Dharmasutrxs of 
Gautama, Baudha)ana, V«si$htha*and Apnsfamba 
and the* Quasi sutr^iVork of Yishnu, of which 
those first-named are considered by Dr. Buhler 
>♦0 be the product, of the period ranging from 400 
tp 500 B C. 

Now, as m regards the nature of the materials 
found in these works. Jt will, I hope,- be con- 
ceded tlfat the development of the law of evidence, 
is commensurate with the growth of intelligence 
in each community. A simple and honest people 
do not stand much in need of elaborate provi- 
sions as to what would constitute relevant and 
irrelevant # facts, what particular modes of proof 
only may be accepted in particular cases, bow 
truth may be gathered from conflicting evidences, 
etc. I 11 proportion as this 1 simplicity gives way 
to shrewdness, and honesty to hypocrisy, the task 

gf a judge ignorant of facts becomes taxing and 

• __ ___ ^ 

* 11 Judicial Administration in India in Ante-Maho- 
medan Times,"* .published in the 'Indian Review for 
July 1915. 


necessitates certain rules for his guidance in 
separating the chaff from the wheat as far as 
possible^ in order to* do justice between two 
conflicting claims. Viewed in the light of this 
hypothesis, it seems but aj^osite that such of the 
ancient Dharmasutras as have survived the tide of 
time, should afford scanty materials for com- 
parison with the highly subtle and elaborate 
provisions of a legislative enactment of the British 
GovernmentMrafted in the nineteenth century of 
the Christian Era, the sacred laws embodied in 
them having, been framed for the guidance of the 
rulers of a people whose life, a mere link in the 
chain connecting the past with the future lives, was 
one loog series of sacraments and sacrifices, inspired 
by a lofty ideal to accumulate as much spiritual 
merit as could be done in that short span, mixed 
up with such occasional secular activities as would 
he auxiliary to the former for their due discharge, 
and as wbuld be absolutely indispensable in a 
land overflowing with bounties of the Gracious 
Providence, From this view-point, it also stands 
to reason that while ns Prof. Max Muller and 
Dr. Buhler held, these Dharmasutras were 
portions of the Knlpasutras of their respective 
Vedic charanas (schools) the names of whose 
flinders, they go by, there did not exist any 
other secular schools or works in that far off 
Vedic a£e, and that consequently these* were the 
only glides as well to the Kshatriyas ,88 to the 
Braharaanas in the discharge of their respective 
duties. Both of them indiscriminately attended 
the Vedic schools of their hi reditary tihakhas, in 
which instructions were given not only in the 
purely jjeligihus lore but also in the scieiices of 
law, archery, medicine, mathematics, music Arc., 
which we now call secular, but which were then 
considered subsidiary to the former. Another 
circumstance which accounts for the scantiness of 
the contents of the Sutras on the subject in hand, 
is that ,they admittedly touch upon only Ihe 
salient points on this subject, the object their 
compilers had in view, being not exhaustiveness, 
so much as comprehensiveness, not so much to 
supply, text- books as to furnish short memoranda 
enabling the students to recollect the principle 
features of the sacrfcd law which was taught- 
orally by the teachers. With the exception there- 
fore of the few hints that we get here and therg 
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in these works, we have for this subject also to 
fall back • upon the metrical Smritis which 
formed the beeui offche law of procedure and the 
Vishnu-SutrAa, which are a kind of hybrid pro- 
duction of a comparatively recent datfif. 

■ BURDEN OF PROOF, 

To begin with, then, the third stage in a 
judicial proceeding was the trial proper. For 
tjbat to be commenced, 4t was necessary to deter- ' 
mine at the outset which party should bear the * 
burden, of proof aqd the nature of the answer 
given by the defendant on being apprised of the 
plaintifFs c claim was the key to the solution of that 
problem. According to the Smriti writers, there 
could be four kinds of answers namely, admis- 
sion, denial, speoial plea and previous adjudication, 
and the general rule seems to have been that in 
the case of a denial the burden of proof lay on 
the plaintiff, while in those of a special plea and 
previous adjudication it lay on the defendant. 

Thus Narada pays : — 

“ What the claimant has fully declared word for 
word in the plaint, that he must substantiate by 
adducing evidence at the third stage of the trial." 

“ Where the defendant has evaded the plaint by 
means of a special # plea, it beoomes incumbent on 
him to prove his assertion and he is placed in the 
position of a claimant." 

But all cases could not be so simple as these. 
Various causes of action arising out of the sajne 
transaction may be combined together in one 
proceeding. Although the Smritis themselves 
do not seem to contemplate such cases, commen- 
tators like Vijnaneshwara do and it uppears from 
his animated and lengthy discussion of hypothe- 
tical cases in which answers may be of mixeji 
characters that Hindu judget in later times, at 
< letsfc, must have had to listen to heated arguments 
on the question of burden of proof. • 

ADMISSIONS AND CONFESSIONS. 

• i 

The Smriti writers are equally silent as to the 
effect of admissions in civil cases, and with the 
exception of Narada, they are equally reticent ad 
to the value to be attached to confessions in 
criminal cases. Yet it teems probable* that by 
not specially referring to those powlts, the law- 
givers meant that when a party admitted the 
whole or part of a claim or charge? judgment 
should follow at once to, that extent as aims tter 
of course. So Vijnaneshwara commenting oo 

Yaj. II 7(2) says:— 

“ Hence too, when a reply consists of an admission, 
there being no isstle to be proved, neither the plain- 1 


tiff nor the defendant fs the claimant, and hence 
there are absolutely no means of proof io be staged 
and so with that {j.e,, admission or confession) only, 
the judicial proceeding pomeu to an end," 

and quotes the following text of Harita in sup- 
port of the statement, nqjnejy : — • 

" Whereas in the oases of the answers consisting of 
a plea of q previous adjudications and a speoial plea, 
the defendant should state the means of proof, the 
plaintiff should do so in the case of a denial, while in 
the case of an admission (or confession) that (/.*., the 
statement of means of proof) is not required." 

With regard to confessions, Narada instead oit 
leaving it to the discretion of judges, (as do the 
other. Smriti writers and the framers of the 
Criminal law of~ British India) how far they 
should show clemency in case an accused person 
made a full and free confession, laid down : — 

“ The perpetrator of a wrong aotion or of a crime 
shall pe let off with half the punishmeht due to his 
offence, if he admits the charge, or if he makes known 
the guilt of his own accond," 

while he enjoined judges to be specially strict 
towards one who, having pleaded not guilty, was 
subsequently convicted of the offenoe with which 
he was charged. He .thus provided an effective 
inducement to make,, confessions, backed up by 
the threat of being visited with the full measure 
of punishment in the case of a contrary conduct, 
and showed how without resorting to false 
inducements which - could have effect on raw and 
youthful criminals only, or to violence which is' 
likely to cause false confessions to be made, 
considerable public time, money and energy could 
be economised. * It is, quite possible that in such 
a° state of the law, there could be few, if any, 
cases of 44 retracted confessions ” with which the 
modern courts of sessions are so frequently* 
confronted. 

MEANS OF PROOF. 

» 

In disputed cases, the next step after the 
ascertainment of the burden of proof was the 
production of evidence. Now, according jto our 
present notions, evidence may be either oral or 
documentary. The Sutra works above referred 
to with the exception of that of Vasishtha do not 
however mention documents as a means of proof.* 
From this, it may probably be inferred that the 
people of tbose times and climes, for w^ich the 
other authors composed their works, were not 
sufficiently acquainted with the art of writing to 
A& Able to employ it in recording the transactions 
of their daily life. But the numerous inscrip- 
tions in highly developed characters of the third 
‘ century 9, 0, which have fapen discovered and 
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deciphered negative that* presumption, and 
Dr^Buhler,. taking note of this omission in the 
other works while fixing the date of tfeat of 
Vasisbtha, warns us again fit drawing any such 
inference, and accounts for it by opining that it 
was probably due to* these compilations being 
primarily ot a religious character that the purely . 
secular means of proof wa^not “mentioned at all 
in them. T^is argument gains support from the 
fact that, even in the Chapter of Manu Smriti 
1 dealing with evidence, we do not find even a bare 
mention of documents, direct or indirect. * 

Beside witnesses and writings, the Sanskrit 
law-books mention (adverse) possession as one more 
means of proof. According to our present 
notions, however, possession by itself cannot server 
as a means of proof but it must be proved by 
means of witnesses or documents other than 
title-deeds, showing the payment of taxes*, the 
leasing of the premises etc.^ and after it is satis- 
factorily proved, it becomes a question of substan- 
tive law whether and how far it can hold good 
against a title evidenced solely by title-deeds. 
Possession as such, therefore is not so much a 
means of proof as a f&ct to be proved, Jfcot a 
Sadhona but a Sadhya wKich has again to be 
established by any one or both of the means 
above-stated, 

RELEVANT AND IRRELEVANT FACTS. . . 

* A glance at the Indian Evidence Act (I of 
1872) v^ill show that the whole of chapter II 
thereof has been filled with minute provisions as to 
what facte may be pigoved, *what kinds of state* 
ments are admissible, what judgments of the 
# same or other courts^ in previous # cases are 
relevant, and when and how far evidence of the 
character of a deponent may be admitted. In 
the Sutras}* on the other hand, we find no such 
rules either of a general or of a special character. 
This suggests that either our ancestors ill that 
far off age did not feel bored by irrelevant facts 
and arguments being brought in, in the course oP 
a judicial investigation, or the law -givers, having 
armed judges with sufficient discretionary powers, 
did not feel the necessity of laying down any 
general guiding principles. As we come to 
the Smriti literature, we find that the boredom 
or neeesfiity had by that time begun to be felt. 
Thus in the* Vishnu Sutras is met with the 
following' rule for the admission of secondary 
evidence of statements made by others indirectly 
involving the question iof relevancy 

" An appointed witness having died or gone, abroad, 


those, who may have heard his deposition, may give 
evidence", * 

and a general rule regarding the scope of oral 
fevidence, namely, 

4 * Evidence may be of two kinds ; (1) ofrwhat may 
have been seen ; (2) of what may have been heard." 

To the same effect &x% the following provisions 
in the Smriti of Narada also : — 

> 44 In doubtful cases, when two parties are quarrel- 
ling with one another, the truth has to* be gathered 
from (the deposition fcf) witnesqps whose knowledge is 
based on what has been seen, heard, or understood by 
them." • 

11 If a witness dies, or goes abroad, after having 
been appointed, those who have heard his deposition, 
may give evidence, for indirect proof makes evidence 
as well as direct proof." 

The following rules in Brihaspati, though not 
directly touching the point, indirectly define the 
same scope for secondary oral evidence. 

“That witness, who communicates what he has 
heard to another man, at a time when ho is about to 
go abroad, or lying* on his deathbed, should be consi- 
dered an indirect witness." . 

“ He is also called an indirect witness who repeats, 
from his own hearing or from hearsay, the previous 
statements of actual witnesses." • 

WITNESSES ; THEIR COMPETENCY AND INCOMPETENCY. 

The course of development, which the Hindu 
law- has pursued with respect to the determina- 
tion of jihe competency or incompetency of 
witnesses, is very peculiar. Although this point 
is not Kite the previous one left eompletely 
untouched by the Sutrakaras, the .provisions 
they have laid down aye in such general terms 
that the judges in their times must have had to 
depend largely upon their own judgment. Thus 
Gautanfa says, that witnesses “ must be faultless 
as regards ‘the performance of their ‘duties, 
worthy to be trusted by the King and free from 
affection for or hatred against either party,” 
while Apastamba merely prescribes that “ a 
person who is possessed of good qualities” (may be 
called as g witness). Vasisbtha is somewhat more 
explicit ^hen he says * 

Shrotriyas, # mcn of unblemished form, of good 
character, men who are holy and love truth, are fit to 
be witnesses 

Btyidyaija, on the contrary, expressly excludes 
religious men and others from the class of com- 
petent witnesses ; curiously enough, he says : — • 

"Men of the four varnas who have sons may be 
witnesses, excepting the Shrotriyas, the King, ascetics 
* and those who are destitute of human intellect." 
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The same irntriotions with the further addition 
of 4< the diseased, convicts, carpenters, actors, 
dependants and servants, the depraved, agud, 
young, deformed, persons in the lowest strata of 
society, the mad, afflicted, those oppressed by 
hunger and thirst, those overpowered with 
fatigue or passion, etc.” are to be found in Menu's 
code and the Smritis of Yajnavalkya, Viqhnu and 
Brihaspati, In Nar&da’s Smriti, which is more 
systematic and elaborate in details, the above/ 
classes of persons are said to be incompetent on 
accouht of texts of taw and of depravity, and to 
their list are added others whose depositions 
would be rendered valueless 41 on account of con- 
tradiction, uncalled for deposition, an9 intervening 
decease of<the party.” 

From these law books, it further appears ’that 
there was a time when, in the opinion of some, the 
caste of a particular witness was considered at the 
time of determining his competency. Giutama 
who among the extant Sutra writers is consider 
ed the earliest, while laying down that witnesses 
may be of any caste including the Sudra«, 
disregards this restriction and yet in order to 
maintain the privilege of the Brahmin caste, 
directs that a Brahmin should not be forced to 
give evidence at ‘the word of a non-Brahmin, 
and again there is the saving clause, 44 except if 
he be mentioned in the plaint,” so that, in that 
case, a Brahmin could not claim exemption. 
Yasishtha agrees with Gautama so far as regards 
the general rule, yet he inserts what seems to'fce 
a traditional verse saying that witnesses should 
be of the same caste and even the same sex as 
the partite, while Apastamba and* Bandhayana 
take no note of this opinion at all, not even r to 
contradict it as the others do.* As we proceed to 
the Smriti writers, we find that in Manic’s code, 
over and besides the provisions above* referred to, 
the same verse that occurs in Vasishtha 1 Sutras, 
as regards the restrictions of caste and sex, cs 
incorporated, with the result that the conserva- 
tism of the earlier times, whiclj, Gautama had 
discarded, again gained prominence. Yajnavalkya 
on the other hand having once laid d&wn that 
witnesses having the qualifications 'enumera- 
ted by him were to be selected from amongst the 
members of the same c&ste and colour as the 
parties, says in the alternative 44 or all in all 
eases,” showing thereby that Jn his Gpitflofl the 
caste of a witness was not of material importance. 
Vishnu, Narada and Brihaspati are like Apas- 
tamba and B&ndhayana totally silent on this 
point. From this it oan safely be inferred that,* 


although in the early stage of Hindu jurispru- 
dence, some sages did' propound such c a conserva- 
tive view, it did not at any time meet with 
general acceptance, because of its impracticability 
and impropriety in a judicial proceeding and was 
with the lapse of time consigned to oblivion. 

Apart from this question, there were, however, 
occasions on which, from the earliest times, a 
strict scrutiny as regards the qualities, profession, 
ways of life &c. of the witnesses was not permit- 
ted. Gautama places, among such exceptions, 
cases of’oriminal hurt only, while Vishnu, Manu 
and Yajnavalkya add to them those * of theft, 
abuse, assault and adultery. Manu also lays down 
one general exception, in the following verse, 
t namely : — 

“ Any man whatever who is acquainted with the 
facts of A case, which may have happened in the 
interjpr of a house, in a forest, or which may be that 
of a murder, may give evidence on behalf of the 
parties.” «. 

while the next verse in his code which permits 
of evidence being taken of 44 even women, 
children, offl persons, religious persons, relations, 
slavey, or servants,” wfyen no r other witnesses are 
available, takes away £he force of all the previous 
directions as to the examination of the compe 
tency of witnesses, and reduces them to the 
nature of mere recommendations, for the author’s 
posjtioij comes to this, that the qualifications or 
disqualifications previously described may be 
examined where several classes of witnesses are 
at hand, and when the cage in hand doe& not fall 
under any of the ^exceptions above-mentioned. 
Though judged in comparisbn with the broad and 
simple rule of the Indian Evidence Act enacted 
after centuries of experience, . that all men art 1 
competent * to testify 44 unless the court thinks 
that one is not able to understand orgjve rational 
answers to questions put to him on account of 
te'nde^ years, extreme old age, mental dt physi- 
cal disease or any other caupe of the same kind,” 
tthis makes a poor show, yet if it is bcrne in 
mind that the law-givers in the self centred 
Indian peninsula had no other nation’s experi- 
ence to guide them, it cannot but b$ admitted, 
that they were making steady progress towards 
the attainment of the ideal that no other con- 
sideration should weigh with a court ol justice, 
except that of doing justice and fair play to 
ell and sundry who appeal to it for help. 

APPOINTED AND UNAPPOINTED c WITNESSES, 

Narada distinguishes between eleven classes of 
witnesses, five of whom are gr&uped together under 
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the heading termed “ the* appointed ” and the 
othqr Bix uodgr another called “ the unappointed.” 
The first group comprises, “a subscribing witness,” 
one who is reminded, a casual witness, a secret 
wituess and an indirect witness ” The other is 
composed of # “ the villagers, a judge, 8 King, one 
acquainted with the affairs of the two parties, 
one deputed by the claimants atid the members 
of a family in the case of a family quarrel.” To 
these-eleven, ferihaspati adds one more, namely, 

* one who has been caused to be mentioned in the 
deed along with the details of a writing.” Vishnu 
also speaks of witnesses being appointed or other- 
wise. Yet it is not clear from these law-books 
what importance was attached to this distinction. 
From the provisions as regards secondary evidence 
above quoted, we can however safely infer that* 
the appointed witnesses enjoyed the advantage of 
having their * statements, made before death or 
going abroad, admitted in evidence, and from the 
following passage, it will ateo appear that some 
importance as regards the number of witnesses 
necessary in a case was attached to the class to 
which one belonged. * . 

LEAST NUMBER OP WITNESSES NECESSARY. • 

Whereas the Indian Evidence Act Sec.* 13\ 
provides that “no particular number of witnesses 
shall be required in any case for the proof of any 
fact,” the Hindu la W- givers erring on the side of 
of over-caution laid down that, except under frhe 
ofrcumstftnces enumerated by them, one ^witness 
alone shoyld not be relied upon. Of the Sutra- 
karas, Gautama alone has referred to this point 
and he toq, merely directs th&t witnesses “ shall, 
be many.” Amongst the Snriti writers, 
J£*nu is totally silent. Vishnu’s opiniqp is that 
one man alone cannot be made a witness, hut if 
that one is virtuous, holy, learned, studious, vera- 
cious, aged 9 tC, he can be made a witness singly. 
According to Yajnavalkya, witnesses should m 
all cases be “ more than three ” but “ a single man 
virtuous may also be a witness by the consent of 
parties ”* Narada is also exactly of the same * 
opinion. Brih&spati’s opinion however varies 
from that of the other doctors. He seems to 
attach importance not only to their qualifications 
but^also to the olasses to which they belong, for 
he says : — 

There should be nine, seven, five, four or threo wit- 
nesses and two only, if thoy are learned Brahaians, are 
prQper to be examined-but let him never examine a. 
single witness. 

Further on ha*direct$ — . 

‘‘.Of subscribing dnd ^eoret witnesses there should be 
two ; of spontaneous, rf minded and family witnesses, 


and indirect witnesses, there should be three, four or 
five. ” 

“•A single witness may even furnish valid proof if 
be is a messenger, an accountant, one who has acci- 
dentally witnessed a transaction, or a King or a Chief 
Judge. ” * 

EXHORTATION. 

Immediately before # their evidence was com- 
menced tb be taken, the witnesses we*re exhorted to 
* state the facts exactly as they may have 

^happdnd, without applying any color or var- 
nish. The advantages and {jh'sadvantges, •spin* 
tual, moral and legal, of doing |0 and 
of not doing respectively were explained to 
them, and then oaths appropriate to their castes 
and callings were, according to all tfce writers, 
administered to them. From the Sutra of 
Gautama below mentioned which says : — 

Somp (declare that witnesses) shall bo charged on 
oath to speak the truth.” 

it appears however that at a remote period in 
Hindu jurisprudence, when probably it was in its 
nascent state, it w^ls a disputed point whether it 
was necessary to administer an o^bh or not, but 
the subsequent unanimity of opinion shows that 
the controversy did not last long and that the 
teachers of all the Schools made*this an invariable 
preliminary of examining a witness. 

Although it is a moot point of ethics how far 
this has a deterrent effect on persons inclined by 
self-interest or other cause to perjure themselves, 
on* both ‘sides of which much can be said, the 
formality of taking oaths according to the several 
religious forma of witnesses or of making solemn 
declarations before proceeding to malke state- 
ments in a witness-box, Is made obligatory even 
by*Sec. 5 of the Indian Oaths Act (X of 1873), 
and as* a consequence, the practice in modern 
courts in thie respect is much the same a« that 
which jfrevailed in the Courts of the Hindu 
Kings, who flourished four or five centuries 
preceding the birth of Christ, with this differ- 
ence that while yi the latter case the exhortation 
was made quite solemnly^ and in a lengthy 
manner, rf as to assume (he form of a homily, in 
the former it is reduced to mere formula, an 
anachronism which has to be observed like many 
others of its class because the law has made it 
indispensable. 

The* legal* utility and pi*bpriety of this ceremony 
ie however perceived *when a case of perjury 
arises. Although it is quite possible that several 
shrewd perjurers should escape scot-free, yet, when! 
tvith regard to the facts of a particular case, a 
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deponent makes clearly contradictory statements 
on oath on different occasions, it is but meet that 
the law shouM^n order to preserve the solem- 
nity of court proceedings and to prevent a 
repetition of the crime, visit such frivolity with 
adequate* punishment. As might have been 
expected, the Hindu law- givers, who treated 
fdrensio law *as a branch of the Dharipashastra 
(Science of Duties) and its administration as the 
discharge of a duty enjoined by it, looked upon/ 
this offence as a very grave, one. The 1 Sutra 
writeVs simply lay 'down in general terms that 
the King (or judge) should punish a witness who 
gives false evidence, but the authors of the 
Smriti8 exhort judges to mark the* deportments 
-of parties and witnesses, and describe certain 
indications from which a witness can be adjudged 
to be prevaricating, and Manu lays down the 
different grades of punishment for the offence as it 
is committed on account of greed, infatuation, 
fear, friendship, love, anger, ignorance and child- 
ishness, and the forms recommended are fine 
and escheat of the dwelling house of non- 
Brahmins aqd the latter only in the cise of 
Brahmins. Ab an illustration of the signB, 
which those people considered as justifying the 
inference that a witness was telling a false story, 
may be quoted the following verses from the 
Narada Smriti : — 

n One who, weighed down by the consciousness of 
his guilt, looks as if he was ill. is constantly shifting 
his position, and runs after everybody,” • 

44 Who walks irresolutely and without reason, and 
draws repeated sighs, who scratches the ground with 
his feet, and who shakes his arms and Ylothes,” 

41 Whose countenance changes colour, whose fore- 
head sweats, whose lips become dry, and who looks 
above and about him.” * 

44 Who makes long speeches which are not to the 
purpose as if he were in a hurry and f without being 
" asked ; such a person may be recognized* as a false 
witness.” 

One curious fact deserving of/notice in tliis 
connection is that, side by side with the long 
exhortations to witnesses to speak the truth and 
the directions to fudges to punish* perjurers 
heavily, there is to be* found in almost all the 
books a mention of an exoeptionaf circumstance 
in which false speaking was, if not expressly 
enjoined, at least freely permitted, tad a course 
of penance recommended for being gone through 
subsequently. This circupidt&nce was the proba- 
tes death of a member of any of the four castes, 
and the penance was a worship of Saraswati by an 
offer of oblations to the Goddess of speech, or thp 


propitiation of Agni Of Varuna by offering obla- 
tions to them. < ^ 

* ELIMINATION Of WITNESSES. 

As regards the topio of the examination of 
witnesses the treatment if which occupies the 
whole of Chapter X of the I. E. Act, the Sanskrit 
law books are totally* reticent ; so that we are 
left completely in the dark as to tpe manner in 
which witnesses were examined in the Hindu 
Courts. Possibly, the art of cross-examination 
which, is purely a creation of lawyers was com- 
pletely unknown then, for the theory of Hindu 
jurisprudence was that every party was to 
appear in person and conduct his own case except 
in rare instances in which, too, some relationship 
f or connection had to be shown before a stranger 
could be allowed to interfere and the learned 
Brahmins, other than the Sabhyas or members of 
the Judicial Council who attended the courts, were 
permitted- or, more properly, enjoined to assist 
the court, rather thai^ the parties, in deciding the 
points of law that arose in the course of a pro- 
ceeding. This supposition is strengthened by the 
facts (1) that, as observed above, there are very 
jjcanty provisions and those too in two Smritis 
only, as regards the allied topic of the relevancy 
pf facts ; (2) that there are, on the other hand, 
directions in almost all the Smritis with respect 
tOfthe* manner of' weighing evidence, which the 
present law leaves to the discretion of Judgeti. 
These rules, as expressed in more lucid terms in 
the Yajnava^kya Smriti than in tile others, 
are : — r 

c - • 

“When there are witnesses 1 on both the sides, then 
plurality of them {decides the question) ; when the 
number itf’equal the qualifies of the witnesses are th6 
guide. When there are meritorious witnesses on both 
the sides, then ho on whose side there are the most 
virtuous witnesses wins.” 

e 

< 41 He, whose witnesses bear out the allegations made 
by him, wins the case, while he whose witnesses state 
the contrary surely loses it.” 44 Even if after wit- 
nesses have made their depositions, others highly 
virtuous or double in number say otherwise, then the 
former witnesses must be (taken to be) false.” 

DOCUMENTS. t 

Now as to documentary proof. It has already 
been observed that none- of the Sutraa except 
those of Vasia tha, nor even the Code *6f Manu, 
mentiotf writings among the mdanu of proof. For 
r the purpose of this enquiry, we have .therefore to 
concentrate our attention on the ' remaining 
Smriti literature, including thata- called Vishnu 
Butras. / • 
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*»% PUBBIO AND PRIVATE DOCUMENTS, 

Corresponding to the division of documents 
into public end private ones obtaining in sections 
74 — 75 of the Indian Evidence Act, is the division 
thereof in Hindu laws into those executed by royal 
authority, and those by privaffe individuals.-One of 
the former olass, being either a grant of land or 
of a stipend, was executed by a 14 Minister of 
•Peaoe and War ” on a cotton cloth or a copper 
plate impressed with a Royal sea), contained par- 
ticularly the names of the Royal donor, his 
father and grand-father and that of the donee, 
the limits of the stipend or other subject of the 
grant and the double time, t*., to say the era and 
also the year of the reign of the rilling sovereign, 
and had the attestation of the sun and the moon 
inscribed on it. Decrees of the judicial courts 
which weto also included in that class were 
mutatis mutandis drawn up fn the same manner 
by judges and their councillors. Documents 
of a private nature which were those of gift, 
purohase, mortgage, partition, agreement, bond- 
age, debt etc , were distinguished into those 
written by the executing parties and tfiose , 
written by professional scribes. This distinction 
was considered of such paramount importance in 
this respect that those of the former category were 
not, while those of the latter were, required 4o be 
attested. The validity of each depended upon 
local usage. In each of them were to be neces- 
sarily entered particulars as to the year, month, 
half of a month, and # day, 4he individual and 
family names of the parties and the particular 
terms agreed upon between them. And in the 
liftter class of document^ it was to be further 
added by the executing party in his own hand, 

“ so-and-so # Eon of so-and-so/agree to what is 
above written/ 1 and each of the witnesses, who# 
•were to be even in number, was to add in* bis 
own hand “I, so and-so, son of so-and so bear 
witness hereto at the request of both the 
parties,” and lastly, the scribe was to write “ I 
so-and-so have written this/' It is an evident 
testimony, if, any were needed, of the conserva- 
tive nature of the Hindus that, even after the 
lapse of several centuries, the rise and fall of 
several dynasties and kingdoms and the changes 
of court languages- and of the vernaculars *of the 
several provinces, exactly the same method of 
executing documents is found to prevail to this 
day, at least so favjas those written in Gujrati 
And Marathi are concerned, 


ADMISSIBILITY AND INADMISSIBILITY OF DOCUMENTS. 

The admissibility or inadmissibility of doou* 
merits depended upon their validity. The validity 
of public documents was unimpeachably if they 
were proved to havtf been executed in proper 
. form, but, in the case qf private ones, although 
they might appear to have been duly* executed, it 
.was open to the parties to impeach their validity on 
several'grounds, which, as given by Yajnavalkya, 
are substantially the same as are stated ip the 
Indian Contract Act • Sec. *14 as vitiating a 
contract on account of want of free Consent 
of any of tjie parties. Vishnu, Naiada and 
Brihaspati however mention, in addition to tbcse 9 
other causes such as insanity, minority etc., which 
the Ctfo tract? Act considers as affecting the very 
competency of a party to contract. 

The (foe noticeable feature of the Hindu law 
in this connection is that, in it, women are like 
minors held incompetent to Contract. This 
may perhaps lead one to suppose that we living 
in the twentieth coBtury are ahead of our fore- 
fathers of that early age, for the ‘present law 
does not prohibit women from entering into 
contracts. But this illusion will. vanish when it 
will be recollected that the cases of defences of 
fraud, undue influence, misrepresentation etc. 
against the enforcement of contracts executed by 
female parties are far too numerous in modern 
courts to Jje overlooked, and that with a view to 
avoid such objections being raited, jo nt stock 
cornpaniesf corporations etc. require a signature 
, of a female t(f he* made in the presence of an 
Hon. Magistrate or of two respectable men, for 
thesp occurrences leave no doubt that although 
the British Indian Taw has left women free to 
incur obligations, people do not consider it safe to 
deal with them single-handed. The diflefence 
then coords to this only that while the Hindu 
lawgivers knowing the frail nature of women, 
generally, treated them on a par with children, 
f the modern law, •extending to them the same 
liberty of action .as is enjojyi by mm, has left 
several loopholes thiough which they could escape 
the liability *incyrred by themselves, wdth the re- 
sult that society always thinks it unwise to deal 
with them without employing some safeguards. 

One igogB ground on wbi^h the admissibility of 
a document could, according to Naiada and 
Brihaspati, be called into question, was, want of* 
publicity This consisted in its “ being shown or 
read out to meetings (of families), associations (of 
tr&ders), assemblies {pf co-inhabitants), or other 
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bodies (of persons),” ; If this was not done in the 
oase of a document for a period of thirty years, it 
lost its validity even though the witnesses were 
alive. ' This apparently seems to be t* later inno- 
vation necessitated on accpunt of the increasing 
mischievous conduct of the people, because the 
earlier Smrity writers ar6 totally silent on this 
point. This conjecture is further supported by the 
following advio of Narada to judges: — * 

44 Both (sorts of evidence) must be tested with great 

care ; Jiars may have the appearance 

of veracious men, and veracious men may resemble 
liars, there are many different characters. There- 
fore it is necessary to examine everything." 

“The firmament has the appearance of a flat 
surface, and the fire-fly looks like fire ; yet there is 
no surface to the sky nfor fire in the firefly. There- 
fore it is proper to investigate a matter, even though 
it should have happened before one’s own eyes." 

o 

ADMISSIBILITY OP DOCUMENTS. 

Although in the Hindu law-book*, there 
appears to* be no direct provision, as there is in 
seo 70 of the Indian Evidanoo Act, as to what 
effect the alraission of the execution of a document 
should have, vet, as is self evident, admission 
obviated the necessity of formal proof. 

PROOF OF DOCUMENTS. 

The mode of proof of contested documents, 
approved of by their writers, was substantially the 
same as is now in vogue, namely, that the 
authenticity was ascertained by the evidence of 
the writer and the attesting witnesses, by a 
ompirison of the writer's handwriting ‘with that 
of onhera known to have been written bj him, a 
consideration of the probability of the transaction, 
the previous relations of the pirties, the source of 
the alleged loan, if any, &c. 

Wfren a document was at a distant pface, suffi- 
cient time was granted to enable the party 
relying on it to produoe it ; but when a document 
was rendered totally illegible, or unintelligible, or 
was destroyed by fire or torn through lapse of 
time, or mutilated in any ot‘ner way, it was 
either replaced by another by consent * or, in the 
case of a disagreement, proved hy parole 
evidence, which it would seem "was otherwise 
excluded when the matter wtft committed to 
writing or was required by law to be in writing, 
such as the transfer of,, an immovable property, a 
decree or an order of the w court &c. The Hindu 
law in this respect, then, appears to be on a level 
with^h&t of British India as laid down in sec. 91 
read #ith secs. 63 and 65 of the Indian Evidence 
Act, with this drawback thakthe form of secondary 


evidence contemplated by it is one only, namely, 
oral' evidence. * Of course, copies 6f documents, 
made by sue)) process as type- writing, printing or 
even lithography* could hardly be expected to have 
been noticed thereio, bu$ it js even doubtful whether 
copies were-everm&de out in handwriting. This 
state of, back Gardners can easily be explained on 
the ground of the manufacture of piper being 
unknown arid the other substances, cotton 
cloths and Copper plates, used in its place, being 
probably dear and scarce then. 

i ORAL AND DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE. 

The next point for consideration is that contem- 
plated bv seo. 92 of the Indian Evidence Act, which 
, is, whether, when once a fact, is proved by a docu- 
ment, oral evidence to vary, add to or subtract 
from its terms, can he admitted or not. On this 
poict also, it may be presumed, tlie Hindu law 
had, at the time of the composition of the 
Ynjoavalkya Srnriti 4 (A. D. 400), reached the 
same st iga, which the British Indian law repre- 
sents, for Vijnaneshwara, while commenting on 
Y »j II 22 , which describe/* in general terms the 
motles of proof considered ad missihle, understands 
f the v author to la^ down inter alia that a fact, 
directed to he proved by one kind o f * evidence, 
could not be allowed to be falsified or modified by 
another kmd of it. Narada also, while laying 
d*wn< that a 44 writing can only be annulled by 
another writing," clearly hints that an obligation 
stated in wri’ing cannot be allowed to be super- 
seded t»y ar* oral agreement to the contrary. 
t Lastly, Brihispati expressly stating that 44 a 
document is certainly not oVer-ruled by witnesses 
or by ar> orde* 1 ” leaves no doubt as to the state 

* C * c i)f, 

of the in his time. 

ORDEALS. 

* V . 

Besides witnesses and writings which constitu- 
ted Jjuinin proof, the Hindu liw-givertf sactioned 
proof b> ordeals, which was deemed divine proof 
k in certain o.ises. Out of the four sets of Sutras, 
only the one ascribed to Apastamba refers to this 
kind of tost, but it contains no further details. 
Out of the Srnriti writers, Manu, says that 4{ in 
cases in which there are no witnesses, the parties 
should be asked to make statements on oath, ” 
and other Srnriti writers also agree* that the 
divine itest is to be resorted to* only when no kind 
e of human proof is available, while Katyayang, as 
quoted by Vijnaveshwara, goes so far as to say 
that, even when human .proof of a part only of a 
transaction is available, that should be accepted 
in preference to divine test covering the whole* 
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And, again, although it* was admitted that the 
laj$er test* was acceptable in the cases of “ an 
offenoe being committed in a Solitary forest, at 
night, or in the interior of* a hoiflse, and in the 
oases of a heinous offence and the denial of a 
deposit,” and that ft Was equally applicable in 
the case of those women whose morality was 
impeaohed, in cases of theft and robbety, and in 
all cases of denial of an obligation, yet it was 
understood that these provisions in the Narad a 
Smriti were subject to the above general rule 
accepted by all the law- givers. 

The commonest ordeal resorted to was that of 
swearing by a person or thing held dear or sacred 
by the deponent, such as nearest relations, or God 
or a cow. If any calamity befell the relation of 
the deponent within a certain period, the latter 
was considered guilty ; otherwise, innocent. The 
other ordeals mentioned by Manu are those of 
fire and water. Other writers do not include 
simple oaths which were administered in light 
cases only among ordeals proper, which according 
to them are of five sorts, namely, those of the 
balance, fire, water, poison and sacred libation. 
Besides those, JS ara da • describes two etheis, 
namely, those of rice and a piece of gofd. * 

FINALE. 

The theory of Hindu jurisprudence appears 
to be to make the administration of justice 
as simple and easy as possible, for We have 
seen that, in the first instance, any aggrieved 
party aould effectually get redress from the 
assembly of his kinsmen, company of traders, or 
assembly of co inhabitants, who meted out justice 
at little cost and inconvenience. If however for 
^tny cause whatever, he .were to go to fche King’s 
court, there, too, his only duty was to lay the 
facts orally before the judges, who and whose 
subordinates then did, .without charging any 
court foe, all that was required to be done till t*he 
trial stage was reached ; again all parties, *except 
in ra^e instances, being required to attend in 
person, there were no lawyers’ charges to be 
incurred by either party. Secondly, the judicial 
authorities who administered both the civil 
%nd the criminal laws wero freed from all othor 
cares and considerations ; in other words, the 
separation of the judicial and the executive func- 
tions was already an established fact. # Thirdly, 
those authorities could be moved only 
by a party who .felt himself wronged* 
but, while, on # the one hand, crown prosecutions 
were thus prohibited, 6n the ottier, no aggrieved 
person, be his grievance mentfcl or ghyeical, 
.'■49 


appealed in vain to the Court for help, for in 
IJindu jurisprudence the maxim that every wrong 
. has its remedy was more literally true than it 
was in Roqian law, or is in English law. Fourthly, 
the trial proper was, consistently with the life 
of the people, of as simple a character as could be. 
Given a few broad principles for the determination 
of the burden of proof, of the admissibility and 
the inadmissibility of oral and documentary 
evidence, of the course to be taken in case of 
absence of primary evidence, and lastly of the 
weight to be attached # to the statements made by 
particular kinds of witnesses, or contained in 
particular classes of documents, the judges were, 
in matters of details regarding the conduct of the 
triaj, lof^ free to use their discretion. No 
lengthy cross-examination to exhaust their 
patience ! No wordy warfare to rack their 
brain^ ! All was smooth sailing. They were 
their o # wn masters in coming to a .decision 

one way or the other from the plaint, the 
answer and the evidence put forth ; while 
an improper exercise of that discretion was 
guarded against by the provisions *as to holding 
them liable both civilly and criminally , in case 
such a conduct was proved, lastly, forensic law 
being treated as a portion of the Science of 
Duties, an air of religiousness, ensuring a strict 
adherence to truth, pervaded the whole proceed- 
ing,. The judges while engaged in their work 
were actuated by a sense of religious duty, to 
•tfndowour to see, not so much that the technica- 
lities of law, of which there were a # few, were 
satisfied, as that justice is anyhow done between 
the parties * parties and witnesses were exhorted 
tq state the truth and nothing but the truth, on 
pain of being visiteB, not only with punishment 
by the* temporal authority, but also with social 
degradation •and spiritual perdition ; and docu- 
ments allowing success or failure were drawn up 
ill the most solemn manner with the attestation 
of the sun and the moon inscribed on them. 
Verily, a fascinating and desirable system, but 
alas ! unsuited to the requirements of the country, 
now no longer the habitation of a single leligious 
community, no longer separated from the rest of 
the world by impassable barriers, no longer too rich 
to afford to^emain self-sufficient, and of the age 
in which material comforts involving numerous 
kinds of Activities . are* more looked after than 
spiritual merit, and *in which the quantum#of 
means for the attainment of the former more 
than that of the latter is the noim by which the 
•respectability of a man is determined, 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

BY 

Mr. T. R. VENKATRAMA SASTRI, B.A., B.L. 


HE book seems primarily designed to give 
the«general reader in Great Britain an 
idea of how India is beiDg governed, what 
changes have come over the country and 
her people, add consequently what changes are 
necessary in the machinery and methods of 
Government to meet the altered conditions and 
improve the administration of the country. To 
the Indian reader conversant with the recent 
political history of India, there is not much 
perhaps that he does not already know, but the 
book should nevertheless be of great interest to 
him. It deals with a subject in which he is 
vitally interested. In a manner it contains the 
narrative of a history in the making of which he 
has taken and is taking a hand. He must very 
naturally be interested in knowing what a 
student of Indian history thinks of his country 
and himself. The author is a leading personality 
in one group of the Labour Party in Britain — a 
party which hffs taken a considerable interest in 
the political advancement of India~and it may be 
taken that his views represent the views of the 
Labour Party or may influence their views. 

It is impossible to help the general reader to 
form an adequate opinion of the book without his 
reading the book for himself. However, at the 
end, is given a short summary of the author’s 
proposals for ^the improvement of the Indian* 
administration — which is after all the onPy thing 
in which - the Indian reader is "likely to be 
interested. 

The actual proposals, which the author makes 
for the improvement of the administrative 
machinery of India, are not on the whole more 
satisfactory than what are now finally embodied 
in the Statute-Book for the better Government of 
, India. They do not contemplate the introduction of 
responsibility either in the Central Government or 
even in the Provincial Government. The author is 
‘ distinctly and decidedly against diarchy, and 
consequently his scheme for the provinces is in 
substance no better than the_ five Governors’ 
proposals. His suggestions for tlie Central as well 
as Provincial Governments are that the Executive 
Councils should, in the coming years, con?is$ more 
and more of people with legislative experience, and 
off the success of ' that “ experiment ” should 
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depend the establishment of full responsible 
Government in the future, 

On the other hahd, the* author suggests that the 
Civil Service appointments should be confined to 
what they now are and new recruits to the Civil 
' Service should be distinctly told that they have no 
right to any place in the Executive Council — so 
that ultimately the true relation between the 
executive council and the civil service, that subsists 
in England and should subsist in all democratic 
countries, may be established in India also. This 
suggestion finds no place in the Stitute. The 
active opposition of the Civil Service to the intro- 
duction of any vital alteration Iips been bought 
off by concessions in all directions. The Civil 
Service will not be relegated to its proper place in 
a scheme of responsible Government without a 
further struggle between the democratic forces 
and the favoured Civil Service. 

The author’s isuggestions about the associa- 
tion of the Native States with the affairs 
of British India are not" such as would command 
r*ady acceptance. He recognises that the esta- 
blishment of organic relations between them 
is impossible and undesirable. He, nevertheless, 
recommends that the chiefs should be allowed to 
send representatives to the Indian Legislature. 
The attainment of uniformity in the general lines 
of administration adopted by British India and 
by the Native States is fraught with considerable 
difficulty. 

In discussing expenditure, the author suggests 
that the ppy of ohe services should be fixed on ap, 
Indian scale with provision for allowances to those 
who come out from Britain. This is a good 
suggestion but has litt!e f chance of acceptance in 
the future. Some years ago it may hive been 
carried out, but the strength of prescription in 
favour of the existing high pay and the economic 
difficulties, which the war has created, make it 
impossible to hope that any retrenchment could be 
effected in this direction, and with the expiration 
of each year the difficulty must become greater etilK 

The chapter on India and the Empire indicates 
a true appreciation of Indian feeling, and makes 
the suggestion that the entrustment to India of 
the East African people under the care of the 
League of Nations would j>e a conspicuqus badge 
of the emancipation of India, and that it would 
make a just and' hopeful experiment, securing to 
India ultimata equality among the federated 
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nations of the British Empire. This is a just and 
wi»B suggestion, but recent happenings in Africa 
and the way in which the Imperial Government 
is dealing with the matter give no indication that 
the suggestion is likely to be favourably 
considered # . • • 

The chapter on the Press Act correctly diagnoses . 
the psychology of the Govdftmeht of India. The 
last pages o$ the chapter are worth reproducing 
in cxtemo , but we must resist the temptation and 
leave the reader to read for himself. Recent 
events have proved the statement of the author 
that, so long an the Government remains eesen 
tially a bureaucracy, it will not consent to abolish 
the Press Act. If the Government were gifted 
with sympathy and imagination, it will start the 
new reforms with the abolition of the Press Act 
and the Rowlatt Act. But it is too much to 
expect it of a Government the personnel of yybich 
is the same as before the Reforms Act, and which 
unwillingly accepts the reforms only as an inevit- 
able fait accompli. 

The following summary will show, at one glance, 
the ideas of the author in regard to .the changes 
required in the Indian administrative machinery. 

HOME ADMINIOTRATION. / 

The salary of the Secretary of State should 
be placed on the British Estimates. The under- 
secretary of State should as far as possible be 
an Indian. If a person With the required 
qualification is available, oven the Secretary of 
State may be an Indian. The Council of the 
Secretary of State should be abolished. Depart- 
mental Committees f^iould -be appointed at the 
beginning of each "session by Parliament “ as 

f iart of a Scheme to associate Parliament more 
ntimately with Indian affairs,” the end* to bo kept 
in view, however, being that “ Parliamentary 
control should slowly fade away as in the case of 
the Dominions.” • „ 

viceroy. * 

The combination in the Viceroy of the triple 
function of the representative of the Crown, the* 
representative of the Home Government and the 
responsible head of the administration, should cease, 
and the Viceroy should retain only the character 
of the representative of the Grown endowed with 
the dignity of that exalted office. The President 
of the Cbuncil* should be a separate functionary. 
And the Vicerdy should be in touch* with the 
India office on the one hand and the Indian 
administration on the other. 

Executive councih. 

•'The Civil Service appointments should be 
limited to \vhat the^f now are. The claim* of the 


pew recruits to regard these offices -as belonging 
to the Civil Service should be terminated, and the 
constitutional practice should be established of the 
* Crown appointing those who have legislative 
experience. 9 Some time must elapse and something 
must happen before the change is fully accom- 
plished ; slowly the legislatures will be becoming 
more aqd more the sources from which the Counoil 
Members will be drawn. This democratic conoep- 
, tion of the relation between the Executive and the 
Civil* Service on the one hand, and the Legislative 
Council on the other ougkt at once to Begin to 
show itself in the machinery of Indian* Govern- 
ment. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

“ The Imperial Legislative Council* should be 
whcfly composed of the representatives of Provin- 
cial Legislative Councils, with perhaps a few nomi- 
nated ,members limited in number and named 
before the others are elected.” It “should act 
as a sectmd chamber to the provincial ones’and the 
Viceroy should have power to ask it to consider 
and decide upon doubtful legislation passed in the 
provinces.” t 

if direct election is to be set up, the author 
favours communal representation as likely to 
result “ not in division but in* unity of interest 
and spirit.” Proportional representation would 
be preferable if it could be worked, but if it could 
not be, communal representation is the only 
alternative possible. There ought to be no 
represenflation of Chambers of Commerce at least 
*so long ijs Indians have not free admission to them. 

. • phovtnces. # 

AU Provirfces should be turned into ■Governors’ 
Provinces ; and the Crown should appoint the 
Governors alternately at least from “ Home.” 
The Councils should be so composed that there 
shall sit on yiom men representing the mind of 
the legislatures, and not merely the mind of the 
Qivil Service. 

LEGISLATURE. 

Diarchy is “ clumsy and in every sense inex- 
pedient.” The executive “ when appointed must 
be a unitj.” The Governors should appoint the 
executive^ subject to this that it should include 
some of the legislative leaders, and watch the 
development of events. 

Though tie author prefers the English to the 
Americefti model in regand to the relations bet- 
ween the legislature *amd the executive, it can only 
be the ultimate goal. As for powers, Local Gov- 
ernment, Municipal affairs, education and a 
•limited amoufit of financial independence may be 
transferred according to the author, 
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BY 


Mr. KANNOOMAL, m.a, 

• f 

t HE abrupt Quotations of exchange have, 
taken the financial world by surprise. All 
the lineasures adopted, to restore the normal 
* state of the exchange seem to fail. The 
Currency Conynittee has 'suggested no remedy 
that suits the financial distemper. The Govern- 
ment of India have devised measures enough J m 
to cure it, but its efforts have proved abortive. 
The recommendation* of thq Currency Report are 
not whafothey were expected to be, or what they 
ought to be. 

I would attempt to comment orf some of its 
leading conclusions in this article. 

The Committee is in favour of extending the 
legal tender of nickel eight anna coin to Rs. 5 or 
10. No Indian is satisfied with a nickel coir}. Two 
annas, four annas or one anna nickel coin might 
pass but the eight annas nickel coin is a nuisance. 
The Government have adopted all the smaller 
coins made of nickel and thqs made all the 
children of the f silver rupee illegitimate. If the 
rupee is to be retained as it is, there is no reason 
why the eight anna coin should not be left intact. 

If silver could be procured to mint the rupee, it 
could as well be procured to mint the half-rupee. 
The half rupee is not very much in vogue com- 
pared with the four annas, two annas and one anna 
coins but it holds a higher position than that held 
by the other smaller coins. If the Committee 
had suggested that the eight anna coin ought not to* 
be of a baser metal, as it is the balf*rupee*just in 
the same sonse as the half sovereign which, is left 
intact, it would have earned the approval of all 
right-thinking men in the finapcial world of India, 
The argument of the Committee that the high 
exchange has arrested the rise of prices in India 
is fallacious, Things were never so depr when 
the exchange was one shilling and four pence a 
rupee. The factors that really matter in regard 
to the rise and fall of prices #.re other than the 
exchange. 

If it is once maintained that the high* exchange 
tends to the fall in prices, then it would *be quite 
legitimate to infer that, when the* things were 
cheap some four of five years ago, the exchange 
rate was high, which is altogether Wrong. The 
exchange at that time, was very low, and yreak. 
The view of the Currency * s therefore 

urftenable and seems to have been put forward, 
simply to find a plea for maintaining the high 
exchange. * 

The view that the high exchange does not in- 
terior* witfc the development pf Indian industries 
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is equally fallacious.* The exporters of India 
find their goods much less paid in Indian coins 
than before. The value ,of /their goods is daily 
diminishing in view of the high excnange. When 
‘a pound was wertlwRs. 15, an exporter got 
Rs. 150 for his goods worth ten pounds. For the 
same goods he gets now only Rs, 75 dr 80. This 
is too perceptible and tangible a loss to be over- 
• looked. The trade of India has suffered immen- 
sely, ever since the exchange has had a upward 
leap. The story pf its suffering is not yet ended, 
it is developing into a financial tragedy. What 
does the development of an industry mean, if it 
does not mean it$ out-turns to be large enough to 
be exported to other countries. But exports 
suffer from the heightening effects of a high 
exchange, which is a sufficient detriment - to the 
development of the industry. 

Would one liko the prospect of another 
Currency Committee being installed in the near 
future and fkce all the expense, trouble and 
delayjvhich it means ; l?ut tb6 Committee makes 
a recommendation to this effect when it says that, 
contrary to expectation, if a great and rapid 
fall in world prices were to take place and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

Is it not a confession of the experts of the 
Committee that wfiat they have suggested is 
Only a half-thought-out programme ot action ? 
Why the Committee should believe in make 
shifts and * half- measures, gne can not understand*. * 
What is sport to the children is death to the 
frogs. It is the Indian money which is spent so 
extravagantly in getting up such committees. 
Tfiere ought to be no humbugging thd'Jndian- 
rate- payer, although he has no voice in the 
.matter. There is no use wasting the Indian 
money in holding such committees if they think 
out only half-measures and legve the problem 
unsolved to a great extent. 

India pays about 37£ crores of rupees every 
year for Home charges. The Committee’s view is 
that a saving of 12£ crores would he effected in 
these charges* when the pound is reduced to 
ten rupees. Is it a real saving or only an 
illusion ? Suppose it is a real saving, the 
question is whence this saying comes from. It 
comes out of the pockets of the poor producers 
whose condition is getting, worse and worse 
every day, , The producers, the agriculturists, are 
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suffering a tremendous aftiount of loss by the 
> expqft of their goods at suoh a high exchange, 
The saving of 12£ croijBS is insignificant %before 
the immensity of their lols. If *by inflicting 
such dreadful losses upon the cultivating classes of 
India and tjbus deepening* their penury, you light 
upon an expedient to save 124 crores out of the • 
lamentable Home charges, i^it not tantamount to 
drawing thi$ saving out of the pockets of the 
producers ? 

The amount of loss which the exporters under- 
go far exceeds the saving on account of the Home 
charges. The saving is only nominal and affords 
no argument for the high exchange being 
maintained. 

The committee has fixed the rate of ten rupees # 
to one sovereign. A rupee weighs 180 grains, out 
of which 165 grains are silver and the rest, alloy. 

A sovereign Weighs 123 27447 grains, out of vjhich 
1 1 3*00 1 G grains are gold and the rest, alloy. The 
relation between gold an(f silver has thus been 
fixed at one to fifteen. The price of one tola of 
gold which means 180 grains is p thus about 
its. 1G. tn ancient Jimes the relation between 
gold and silver was fixed in «BabyJonia but brought 
into ufio in the time of fhe Persian Er/pire* 
This relation was 1 13, not 1*15 as has now boon 
fixed. 

.What is worth consideiing is whether the 
relation now fixed is natural or artificial ie. 
whether one tola of gold is actually sold for 
Rs. 16. JSIone can say that gold is so cheap. Its 
price is 23 or 24 rupees a tola— «a difference of 
7 or 8 rupees a tola. Di orddr that the rate of # 
exchange fixed by the r Government should prevail, 
it is necessary that gold js made cheaper. The 
Currency Committee suggested a course, which 
if adopted, would bring gold down to the required 
price ; and it^s to remove all restrictions existing 
on the ijnport of gold. *The Government, for 
reasons best known to it, has not adopted this 
course, and is having recourse to makeshifts to 
achieve *the aim in view. What it is doing is * 
selling gold in large quantities fcwioe a month at 
the highest rate tendered by purchasers. This 
plan has not proved so successful yet. In spite 
of enormous sales of gold by Government in the 
last six months, the price of^old is still Rs. 23 or 
24 per to&, whereas it ought to be Rs. 16 a told. 
The most obvfou*s reason why tl e Government 
plan has failed is that speculators in gold never * 
want to bring down its price, as it would involve 
enormous loss to*them on the largS quantities of 
gold they have stored up or bargained at high 
prioes. Such is the* effect of their speculative 


tendency that the Government has failed to make 
gold cheaper. It would take a pretty long time 
to Veduce* the price of gold by the method being 
pursued. The only way to do the thing is to 
remove all Yestrictions on the import qf gold, as 
suggested by the Committee. Instead of carrying 
out this recommendation, the Government has 
passed the Gold Import Act by whioh the existing 
, restrictions have received a fresh lease of life. 
••The result is that the rate of. exchange fixed by 
the Government has not yet prevailed in the 
market. Instead of a rupee being equal to two 
shillings, it is 2s. 3d. or 4d. It had le&ffed up to 
2s. 9 or 10d. # when the report was issued and the 
Government action taken on it. The loss, 
incurred by the exporters owing to the fluctuations 
of th3 exchange, is just the same as before. No 
remedy has yet given any cure. The mountain 
was in labour and a mouse is the result. All the 
high hopes of the commercial people have vanished 
into the Inane. 

The Committee suggested that, if the rate of 
exchange became weak, the Government of India, 
in order to raiso it, might sell Reverse Councils 
without the permission of the Secretary of State 
for India. 

The exchange is still high — iiT fact it has never 
come down to the fixed standard — but the Govern- 
ment has embarked upon the suicidal policy of 
selling these bills in enormous amounts. How 
are these bills paid in England ? The Secretary 
of .State is* not indebted to the Government of 
India foy any payments. He holds, however, 
certain Reserves in* trust for the Indian Govern- 
ment. These* Reserves contain paper *securities 
of Indian and other Governments at 2, 3, or 3£ 
per* cent , purchased fit Rs. 15 a pound in the old 
days of financial stability. These securities are 
now taken out of their hiding place, sold at 
Rs. 7 of 7] a pound and the proceeds used to 
pa^ up the Reverse Bills. Just as the value of the 
Promissory Note has comedown from 99 to about 
54 or 55 now, tl\p value of the aforesaid securities 
has also considerably dwindled down in the same 
way. What was worth R$. f,000 before, has now 
become wefrth Rs. 300 or 400 only, partly for the 
reduction in value and partly for the towering 
rates of exchange. The Gold Standard Reserve 
of India, wfiich is being held in London, is thus 
dwindling down every day. No less than ten 
crores of rupees have by^now disappeared from it 
in this way. The total amount contained in this 
Reserve in Nov. last was £37,438,317 or 
Rs. 5,61,574,755 at Rs. 15 a pound. If the 
sale of the Reverse Councils is continued at the 
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present retd, the whole Reserve will disappear 
in no time. Indians are protesting strongly 
against the financial vandalism involved in this 
action, but it is a cry in the wilderness. The 
Reverse Councils are sold cheaper than the regular 
exahange drafts, and they 'are mostly monopolised 
by the European merchaQts who have to remit 
large amounts to England for the goods purchased 
there. The benefit derived from these bills goes, 
mostly to the European merchants. The Indians' 
whose hoarded money is thus being frittered 
away have to bewafi their 'lot. 

As Agards the Gold Standard Reserve itself, 
the Committee recommend that it should, when 
practicable, contain a considerable portion of gold 
and that half of it should be held in India. Why 
should not the whole Reserve be heldf in India ? 
It is India's money aud India is best entitled to 
keep it. Why should the paper securities of 
other countries, the value of which rises and falls 
with the caprices of exchange, be keffc in this 
Reserve ? 'Why should not there be a predomi- 
nating amount of solid gold in it ? If the 
Reserve contained gold, as its name implies, its 
value would have enhanced with the dearness of 
gold — not diminished as it has — with the ever 
rising tides of exihange. The Reserve should be 
held in India and its money used in developing 
the local industries and the flanking business of 
the country. Money thus invested would bring 
high rates of interest without any risk. Indians 
who are entitled to the benefits of the Reserve 
are left ^ disappointed, while business* men in 
Eagland enjoy them with immunity. 

There # ls another bigger Reserve neld f in trust 
for India by the Secretary of State in London. 
It is called the Paper Currency Reserve witfi a 
value of Rs. 1,796,700,000 in November .last. The 
percentage of gold and silver in it was then 44 6. 
The committee now recommend that thfe percen- 
tage should be only 40 i e, 4*6 less than what 
it actually was in November last. The balance 
of the Reserve is held in papier securities of 
various Governments, which are subject to the same 
disadvantages and evils pointed out in connection 
with the securities of the Gold Stapdatd Reserve. 
If the percentage of bullion is to be fixed, it 
should not be less than 50, and tthe^other moiety 
should be invested in the same* way, as suggested 
in regard to the funds of the G^l(f Standard 
Reserve. « 

The Committee recommends that all the gold 
and silver in this Reserve should be held in 
India in view of the agitation of the Indiaxs 
in this matter. Should only 40 per cent. 


of the Reserve be held in India ? Why should 
not the whole Reserve be kept in this country „ 
and utilized for the bepefit of the Indian? If 
the Reserve ia kept In England, are the Indians 
to blame, if they say that the Government issue 
merely paper notes and take away all the money 
fetched by them to England ? It is a reflection 
on the* credit of iJBe Government : all light 
thinking people know that the credit of the 
Government is very sound and beyond all ques- 
tion, but the foolish and the illiterate cannot be * 
prevented from indulging in their own wrong 
conjectures. Why should the Government run 
the risk of this reflection — however foolish it be ? 
It should show to the Indians that it has no 

e selfish motives in keeping this Reserve in London, 
aud the only way to do it is to Bhift the locality 
of the Reserve from London to Calcutta or Delhi, 
as i( suits it. 

The total amount of both the Gold Standard 
Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve is 
Rs. 2,35,82,74,755 (it was so in November last.) 
This gigantic treasure is kept in London and it is 
the British, merchants and ^financiers who profit 
by ifc. The first step towards assuring the people 
r of this country or the purity of the motives of 
the Government is to bring down all this money 
to India, and keep it there for their benefit. The 
portions of these Reserves not actually kept, in 
gold *and silver * should be utilized in the 
following ways, for augmenting their value : — 
purchasing shares of respectable companies ; 
investing in .the mortgages of valuable landed 

# property ; advancing mqney on loar^ to the 
Ruling Princes, Chiefs or wealthy men on adequate 
securities^ inviting in sound Government securi- 
ties of the face value of' rupees — not pounds ‘or 
any other foreign coin, as the exchange affects 
such securities most injuriously, foresting it in 
the development of thfe resources of thp country 
bringing in high profits, and so on and so forth, 
Why should not the Government establish a 

' Department, whose sole business it shobld be to 
look after the investment of this money ? It 
would be its look' out to invest the money in the 
best possible way, so that itmay increase by leaps 
and bounds. Why should not a portion of this 
Reserve be utilized,, in clearing the debts of 
England against India, on account cff the interest 
of whidh so much money is sent every year under 

* Homo charges ? These will appreciably be 
reduced, if this debt £s cleared off. 

It is a formula of the sciqfice of economics 
that a country which exports more and imports 
lees ib a wealthy and prosperous country, but it 
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also lays down that, if theT exports happen to be these countries profit by it because th'ey have to 

raw n^,terials«only, the case is otherwise. India pay less rupeds for this sum in pounds. If the 

comes under the latter qpse. Its ^exports predo- exchange is low and weak, India profits because 

minate over its imports, but ifiey consist mostly of it would receive more rupees for this sum than 

raw materials and the produce of the land such as in the former case. , 

grains, seeda, cotton, jute, hides, bones <fcc. India In forcing a high ratenf exchange, it is intended, 
is not therefore a prosperous country from the • as people say, to pay to Jndia as little ns possible 
point view of economics. But" it is a couftt.ry in for its balance of trade Thi* is what is said in 

whose favour, there is invariably the balance of .some quarters. The balance of trade irv favour of 
trade. Tndia # i.s being whittled doyn by pitching the 

Just look at the statistics of 1918-19 in rate of exchange, as high as it could be. Iji the 

support of the above contention. laBt four years, since *the exchange has taken 

Exports .. £ 10,92,42,000 upward leaps, India has suffered enormously and 

Imports .. £ 11,26,89,000 the sad tale pf its suffering is not yet ended. 

Net Exports . . £ 5,65,53,000 During the War, India’s exports were enormous 

Imports of gold silver m and the balance of trade in its favour rose very 

and bullion ,, £ 1*56,51,000 high.* Morfoy had to be found to pay up this 

balance but it was not sufficient to clear off the 

* Balance . . £ 4,09,02,000 • debt. Tho plan discovered to solve this difficulty 

Thissum amounts to Rs. 4,09,020,000 at Rs. 10 was it is said, to raise the eAchango rate and thus 

per pound, to Ils. 6,1 3,530,000 at Re. 15 per pound to bring down the amount as low as possible. This 

and to 45 crores at average exchange rate. This is how India is to be cheated and how ft creditor is 

amount represents the balance of tracje in favour to be transformed into a debtor. It would be well, 

of India. It means^ that other countries are if the Government weie to remove all causes 

indebted to India to this amount and they must lending themselves’ to such interpretations of 

pay their debts. If the exchange rate is Ifigb, % their financial policy. 

HELLENISM IN ANCIENT INDIA' 

• • BY 

Mr. C. S. SRINIVASA.CHARI, M.A. 

• • 

JL R. Gauranga Nath Banerjee, the author of The most^xtreme view was that almost everj'- 

a monograph with the* above title, holds • thing was borrowed? On tho other hand, it has 

E J that India has not willingly sought the aIs <> becotoe the fashion to minimise the liellenis- 

• t treasures of foreign wisdom and has tried, tic influence ; and Dr. Comaraswamy and Mr. 

throughout the long course of ages, to work out Havell are vindicating the independence of Indian 

her own salvation. But the European mind artistic tradition, and hold that tho Gandhara 

nurtured in Mosaic traditions and on Greek and sculptures influenced India only to a very limited 

, Roman classics could not naturally transcend the^ extent anfl they were influenced more by Indo- 

limitations of its training and environment ;*and Scythic than by Bictrinn or Greek genius, 

the western Orientalist could not help measuring In the book before us, Dr. Baner jee has 
the ancient culture of India in terms of that of collected the opinions of all leading Tndologists 

Greece, and finding numberless affinities, not only with reference to ti e special benches of arcbitec- 

in language, but also in thought and culture ture, sculpture, painting,* coinage, astronomy, 

between Ancient India and tbe Greek world. The mathematics, medicine, the art of writing drama, 

general conclusion that was regarded as axiomatic religion and philosophy. He estimates Hellenis- 

and irresistible was that India had borrowed a tic influence 41 each one of these various branches 

great deal from flreece; and the ctoly question of art and knowledge and comes to the following 

for Indologists to answer seemed to be to deter- generaf result : — “ Greece has p'ajed a part, but 

mine how .far and in what branches of art and * by no means a predominant part, in the civilisa* 

culture and edifice the borrowings had been. tion of Ancient India. The evolution of Philo- 

~*~i ie l lenism in Jtncier^ M ia. By* Dr. Gauran i a “Pty, ^ and Mythology *** »«<>"* 

Nath Banerjea, Buttervprth &Co. Calcutta. ,1919. parallel, but independent paths. India owes to 
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Greece an improvement in coinage And astronomy, 
but it had begun both ; and in Lyric and Epic 
poetry, in Grammar, the art of writing/ the 
Drama and Mathematics, it had no need to wait 
for the intervention or the initiative of Hellenism. 
Notably perhaps in the plastic arts and especially 
in the details of some of, the architectural forms, 
the classicat culture had acted as ferment to 
revive the native qualities of the Indian artists, 
without robbing them of their originality and 
subtlety.” 

The c book shows patient industry and vast 
study, must prove very useful to the histori- 
cal student and lists of authorities •consulted and 
useful, appended to ench chapter, consideiably 
increase its value, though one might wish that 
original Sanskrit works and authors had been 
more largely consulted and quoted. Dr. Banerjee 
holds, as opposed to the late Dr. Vincerft Smith, 
the view that the Indian motifs and reliefs do 
not owe anything to Alt xandrian art, and that all 
that is best in Indian reliefs, their wonderfully 
skilful and accurate modelling of animals and 
plants, are Assuredly Indian.. He refutes tho 
hastily drawn conclusion of scholars that the 
Ajanta school qf pictorical art was indirectly 
inspired by Greece, and declares that Indian 
artisans assimilated perhaps foreign technique, 
but were inspired by their own artistic ideals and 
that an indigenous school of paintings was 
developed in the Buddhist monasteries, long before 
the tjme of Ajanta. Indians had their own 
coinage before the advent of the Greeks ; and a 
knowledge of the simple mechanical processes 
necessary for the production of rude coins origina- 
ted independently in India. The authq* doe^ not 
admit that the earlier inexatfb Indian Astronomy 
was of Babylonian origin. Hindu borrowing 
of tlleir medicinal knowledge from the Greeks 
sedms to stand on an exceedingly 4 blender 
basis ; and in CJharaka and Susrnta 'we 
find osteological knowledge such as is not found 
in the earlier Greek medical schools. Evidence 
also tells strongly against the attempt, to deduce 
the Indian from the Greek drama, though it is 
an unsolved question yet, as to whether the 
independent Indian drama might have receivod 
an influence from the Greek theatre. It cannot 
be asserted that either the Hindus or the Greeks 
borrowed consciously 'from each other Jh their 
religious ideas, though the Hindu sectarian cults 
are often strangely like those of Greece in details. 
There is also not much of truth in the statements 
that the myths and fables of the Greeks were 


deliberately borroweS from the Hindus or the 
Persians ; but there must have keen a general 
stock of mythical traditions among the Indo- 
European peoples before their final dispersion. ' 
The author seems to take it too much for 
granted that every InSiari author or. work refer- 
ring to Yavanas (Saka is a parallel term) must be 
placed* after the ^hird century B. C. Thus 
Garga, the astronomer, and Patanjali, the gram- 
marian, are of the second century B. C. and the 
Yavanas mentioned in the Mahabharatha as well* 
as by these must be “ the real Greeks bearing the 
name of Yavanas.” In fact, the author considers 
that it would be a desperate resort to imagination 
to hold that the Yavanas and the Sakas mean 
, other than the Scythians and Greeks. He how- 
ever admits 'that the terms are used in a 
general way in Sanskrit books to devote the 
Mhchchm tribes on the western borders. Nobody 
denies that at a later time, not only Greeks, 
but other western nations were loosely termed 
Yavamsby Indians, But what was the original 
meaning of Yavanas ? The word in Sanskrit 
may be takon to meaq a mixed tribe — 
ie.r> of Aryans and 4 * non Aryans. The Matsya 
, Pm\na calls them tho descendants of Turvasas. 
One Yavana tribe is located in the south-east ; it 
appears to have penetrated as far as Siam and 
Java ( Yava-dvipa). Another Yavana tribe is 
locate-d about the Indus delta along with 
Sauviras, Sindhus, Barbaras, Makaras. etc. 
Parasara, the astronomer, locates the \ r avanas in 
the south* west of the land. The problem of the 
, elucidation of the meanings successively given to 
Yavanas has not been tackled with ; and this is 
necessary in order that we may have a cl^n 
indication of the line between Greek influence 
and other foreign influences on India. Even 
some, of the European scholar#/ like Weber, 
'admit that the term was applied ti? the Indo- 
Scylhic successors of the Greeks in N. W. 
India and further to the Parthians, Persians 
and Arabs ; and the word was in lafer times 
commonly used to denote the Mussalmans and 
sometimes was synonymous with Mleoh,cha8. The 
name of Yavana, -applied to Tushaspa who 
must have been an Iranian (Junagadh Inscrip- 
tion of Rudradaman) cannot mean Greek, but 
must be Iranian. All these musf shovJ that the 
term was applied in a general* way to other 
races besides the Greeks and Yavana influence 
must mean the influence of pother peoples besides 
the Greek (Hellenic or Hellenistic ) 
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[The Report of the CommissiQncfs appointed in November latft by the Sub-Committee of the Indian 
National Congress to enquire Into the Punjab Disorders, together with the evidence taken by them, haa 
been published in two volumes. The Report is submitted to Pundit Motilal Nehru, an ex officjo Presi- 
dent of the 'All-India Congress .Committee, and the members signing it ave Messrs. M. K. Oandhi, 
C. R. Dass, Abbas Tyabji and M. R. Jayakar. We congratulate the Congiess Committee on issuing 
their Report even before the’flunter Committee. In the forwarding letter, the Commissioners observe 
that they have examined over 1,700 witnesses and have selected for publication about 650 statements. 
Attention is next drawn to the fact that every admitted statement was vo ified by one Commissioner 
* and no statement was admitted without sullicient cross examination. Erquiry was confined to the 
martial law area and to the districts in which it was proclaimed. Xbe Commissioners freely 
availed themselves of the evidence before the Hunter Committee in order to strengthen 


or correct their conclusions. Below we print 
We await the Hunter Report with interest 

E have been obliged in ^places to use 
strong language, but we have used 
every adjective with due deliberation 
If anything, we have undei stated * the 
case against the Punjab Government. We recog- 
nise we have no right to expect an lm possible 
standard of correctness from the Government. In 
times of excitement and difficulty, fcny officer is 
prone to make mistakes insjrite of best intentions. 
We recognise, too, that when the country on 
the eve of important changes being introduced in' 
the administration, and the Sovereign has made 
an appeal to officials and the people for co-opera- 
tion, we should say nothing that may be calculat- 
ed to retard progress. 

But we feel that it is not possible to ignore the 
acts of atrocious injustice on a wholesale scale by 
responsible officers, as it would not f>e possible, no 
matter hofo bright th« future might be, to ignore * 
criminal acts of the people. In our opinion, it is 
fiiore necessary now than* ever before, tfcfat official 
wrongs should be purged ns well as tho peoples.’ 
The task o[*working the reforms and making 
India realise her goal in ihe quickest time pos- 
• sible woifld be well nigh impossible if bot£ the 
people and the officials did not approach it with 
clean hands and clean minds. If, therefore, we , 
recommend that the officials who* have erred 
should be brought to justice, we do so, not in a 
vindictive spirit, but in order that the adminis- 
tration of the country may become purified of 
corruption and injustice. Whilst, theiefore, we 
believe t£iat the mob excesses in Amritsar and 
elsewhere were .wrong and deserving of condem- 
nation, we are equally sure the popular misdeeds , 
have been* hiore than punished by the action of 
the authorities. / A 

We believe, hatl My. (Sandhi not been arrested 
whilst he was on his jpay to Delhi and the Runjab 
. 41 •’ 


the conclusions arrived at by the Commissioners, 
and we reserve our comments: [Arf. I . /£.] 

and bad Kitchlew and Sat)apal not been arrested 
and deported, innocent English lives would have 
been Sf^ved and valuable property, including 
Christian churches, not des f royed. These two 
acts of the Punjab Government vere uncnl>ed for 
and served like matches applied to material ren- 
dered inflammable Jby provious processes. 

In examining in detail the eventg in different 
districts of the Punjab, wo havo refrained from 
saying anything regarding the Government of 
India. It is impossible, however, to ignore or 
slur over the inaction, if not aofcive participations 
of the Central Government in official action. The 
Viceroy never took the trouble to examine the 
peoples’ case. He ignored the telegrams and 
letters from individuals and public bodies. He 
efiSorsed the action of the Punjab Government 
without enquiry, clothed the officials with indem- 
nity in ^indecent haste. He never want to the 
Punjab to make a peisojial enquiry, even after 
the* occurrences, Hp ought to have known, at 
least in May, everything that various official 
witnessed have admitted, and yet he faited to 
inform tjio public* oi the Imperial Government of 
the full nature of the Jallianwala Bagh massacre 
or* the subsequent acts done under martial law. 
He became a party to preventing even a noble 
and well known English Christian of unimpeach- 
able veracii), in the person of Mr. Andrews, from 
proceeding, to the Punjflb whilst he was on his 
way, not to inflame passions, but simply to find 
out the truth He allowed Mr. Thompson, Chief 
Secretary, Punjab Government, to indulge in 
distortyoQ of facts and to insult Pundit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya whose statements made in the 
Council have almost -all now been proved to be 
true, out of the mouths of official witnesses 
themselves. He expressed such a callous indiffer- 
ence to popular feelings and betrayed such 
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criminal want of imagination that he would not Mob violence, whfch began at Amritsar, was 
postpone death sentences pronounced by the directly due to the firing at the Railway^ over- 
martial law tribunal, except after he frag forced bridge and tb/p eight of dead and wounded, at 


to do bo by the Secretary of State for India. He 
seems tg have closed his heart against further 
light by shutting out questions by a responsible 
member of the Council lijce Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. He would not visit the Punjab for 
local inquiry. We refrain from criticising his # 
attitude over the Rowlatt agitation. But a sen so 
of public safety iorbids us to ignore His Ex- 
cellency’s inability appreciate and deal with the 
situation in April. Whilst, therefore, we do not 
think His Excellency has wilfully neglected the 
interests of those who were entrusted to his charge 
by His Majesty, we regret to say that H. E. Lord 
Chelmsford has proved himself incapable of hold- 
ing the high office to which he was called, and we 
are of opinion that His Excellency should be re- 
called. 

We summarise below our other conclusions : — 
The people of the Punjab were incensed against 
Sir M. O’Dwyer’s administration by reason of his 
studied contempt and distrust of the educated 
classes, and by the reason of the cruel and com- 
pulsory methods adopted during the war for 
obtaining recruits r and monetary contributions and 
by his suppression of public opinion, by gagging 
the local press and shutting out Nationalist news- 
papers from outside the Punjab. 

The Rowlatt agitation disturbed £he public 
mind and shocked confidence in the goodwill of 
the Government. This was shared by the Punjab 
in a fullqr measure, pprhaps, than , elsewhere, be- 
cause of the use made by Sir Michajl O’Dwyer of 
the Defence of India Act for purposes of stifling 
public movements. 

The Satyagraha movement and ' hartal, which 
was designed as a precursor of it, whilst they 
vitalised the whole country into activity, saved it 
from more awful and more widespread calamities 
by restraining violent tendencies and passions of 
the people. < 

The Rowlatt agitation was not conceived in 
an antkBritish spirit and the Satyagraha move- 
ment was conceived and conducted in a spirit 
entirely free from ill-will and "violence. There 
was no conspiracy to .overthrow the ^Government 
in tlie Punjab. 

The arrest and internment of Mr. Dandtii and 
the arrests and deportations of Kitcblew and 
Satyapal were unjustifiable and were the 
only direct cause of the hysterical popular 
excitement, 


a time wheiythe Excitement had reached white 
heat. 

Whatever the cause of provocation, the mob 
excesses are deeply to be regretted and con- 
demned. 

So far as tlie facts are publicly known, no 
reasonable cause has been shown to justify the, 
introduction of martial law. 

In each case martial law was proclaimed after 
order had been completely restored. 

Even if it be held that the introduction of 
martial law was a State necessity, it was unduly 
prolonged. 

Most of the measures taken under martial law 
in all the five districts were unnecessary, cruel, 
oppressive and in utter disregard of the feelings 
of the people affected by them. 

In Lahore, Akalgrah, Ramnagar, Gujerat, 
Jallalpur, Jattan, Lyallpur and Sheikhupura, 
there were no mob excesses worthy of the name. 

The Jalliian walla Bagh mfissacre was A calculat- 
ed piece of inhumanity towards utterly innocent 
' and unarmed men, including children, apd un- 
parralleled for its ferocity in the history of modern 
British administration. 

Martial law tribunals and summary courts were 
made the means of harassing innocent people and 
resulted in au abortion of justice on a wide scale, 
and under the name of justice caused moral and 
material suffering, to hundreds of men and 
' women. * , ' 

The crawling order and other fancy punish- 
ments were unworthy of a civilized administration, 
and were symptomatic of the moral degradation 
of their inventors, 

The imposition of, indemnity and of punitive 
police at various places, notwithstanding the » 
exemplary and vindictive punishments meted out 
, through nearly two long months to innocent men 
and the extfbtion of fines and illegal impositions, 
were uncalled for, unjust and added injury. 

The corruption and bribery that took place 
during martial law form a separate chapter ’of 
grievance, which could have been easily avoided 
under a sympathetic administration. 

The pleasures necessary for redressing the 
% wrong done to the people for the purification of 
the administration and for preventing repeti- 
tion in future of official lawlessness are — (a) The 
repeal of the Rowlatt Act, (b) Relieving Sir 
Michel O’Dwyer of any responsible pffice under 
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the Grown (c) Relieving General Dyer, Colonel 
Johctfop, Colbnel O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
Sri Bam Sud and Malik Sahg> Kfean, of any posi- 
tion of responsibility under the Or&$n (d) Local 
inquiry into the corrupt practices of minor 
officials, whose names have been Mentioned in the 
statements published by us a^jl their dismissal, on 
proof of their guilt, (e) Recall of the Viceroy, 
(f) Refund of fines collected froffi the people who 
were convicted by special tribunals and summary 
courts, remission of all indemnity imposed on the 
cities affected and refund thereof, where it has 
already been collected, and the removal of punitive 
police. 

It is our deliberate opinion that Sir Micbml 
O’Dwyer, General Dyer, Colonel Johnson, OoloneL 


O’Brien, Mr, Bosworth Smith, Sri Ram Sud and 
M%lik S%bib Khan have been guilty of such 
illegalities that they deserve to be impeached, but 
we purposely refrain from advising any such 
course, because we believe India can only gain by 
waiving this right. * Future purity will be 
sufficiently guaranteed • by the dismissal of the 
officials Concerned. • 

• We belie vo Colonel Macro; and Captain 
•Doveton have failed equally with Colonel O’Brien 
and others to carry out their trust, but W£ have 
purposely refrained from aoivising any public 
action against them, as, unlike others mentioned 
by us, these two officers were inexperienced and 
their brutality was not so studied and ^calculated 
as thgtt of experienced officers. 


THE RAKHI “BOND ‘OF PUNNA 

• • 

By K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI, b.a., b.l. 




In Nagor, Man Singh’s heart was full of gritf 
As Feroze Shah had come with armed hosts/ 

To take the fort. His sons were far away 
Engaged in fighting for their suzerain King. 

T^e age’d warriors and the ladies fair 
Were all the garrison. His Goflwar fort . • 

He sought and then resolved to welcome death 
Whene’er it came from his besieging foes. 

Though Ume’d Singh, Arikan da’s jprince, 

Was neighbouring chief, some petty bitter feud 
Forbade the seeking of his valiant aid. * 

But Man Singh’s daughter Punna, sweet and fair, 
Th her mind saw what sHe had seen before — 

The prince as he through Nagor’s regal streets 
Did ride when he was friend and not a foe. 

Such grace and might were in his face and arms . 
That that bright vision was a daily joy. # 

She sent her bracelet unto him. — a call 
That rib heroic soul can e’er put by. 

Young Bonni took this bond of human love 
That was as pure as love of soul to God. 
slipped between the watch-fires of the foe. 
ut soon a Muslim soldier held him fast. 

A dagger freed Mm from the iron grip. 

He found a steed and vaulted on it^ back 
And soon distancing his pursuing foes, • 

He reached the realms of Arikanda’s King. 

There Unread Siqg and Zalim Singh his friend 
Were starting <ani a bunt. But Uime’d Singh, 
"When he the bracelet saw and joyful heard 
Its silent thrilling cad, he yearned to go • 

On jvings of honour unto Punna’s feet. • 


And Zalim with hfls forces joined him 
And both with martial might and beating hearts 
Did march to cross the crimeon*seas of wap 
To reach the realms of glory’s paradise. 
Meantime a traitor showed a secret way 
To scale and take the fort ; but ere Feroz 
Could win, the traitor’s head came tumbling down 
The wall. •The fort was saved. And soon the hosts 
Of Umed’s and of Zalim’s spacious realms 
.AppeareS with arftiours glittering in thfc sun. 
They cut off all supplies that frequent came 
To Guzerat’s armies round the fort, and soon 
THtese hosts between*the fort and Umed’s Knights 
Found thin starvation’s spectral form arise 
And ruin bryig to pomps of earthly might* 

Feroz resolved to storm the mighty fort 
And with a mine effected soon a breach. 

But the rescuing knights’ victorious arms 
Beat down his might and welcome succour brought, 
Then he withdrSw from there in grief and shame. 
There rose the sounds of jo/ to shining skies 
When Ume’d came within the rescued fort. 

And Man Sidgh asked what he, the hero pure, 
Would deign to take at his most grateful hands. 
Ume’d replied : I want from thy bright crown 

The brightest diamond seining starlike there.” 
And Man Singh saichtjie gem wqs his; but he 
Would take the human gem, sweet Punna fair, # 
And not mere earthly gems. And in that fort 
,The hero great and his heart’s chosen Queen 
Were gladly wodded to the joy of all. 



INDIAN CHEMICAL SERVICE 

By SIR PRAFULLA CHANDRA RAY. * 


am opposed to the creation of a Chemical 
m Service Corps. Recruits, though selected 
ft from honours men, are so many dark horses. 

' During the last thirty years I have been 
a teacher of Chemistry, and 1 have noticed that 
honours men and even first class M. Sc’s do not 
turn out always to be successful researchers. A 
researcher, like a poet, is to a certain extent born • 
and not &ade. Very few men can catch the real 
inspiration from the teacher. Thus 1 have often 
noticed ( that first-class 1 4. Sc.’s who have been 
offered research scholarships of Rs. 100 per month 
have run away from the laboratory the moment 
they havp got the offer of a service dangling 
before their eyes. The filling of the ranlf and 
file of the Service by honours men, properly ap- 
prenticed to Research Chemists, does not augur 
well for the successful continuity of a *race of 
Research Chemists. 1 have already said that the 
diffusion of teaching in pure and applied Chemis- 
try will be' best secured by improving the staff of 
the University profession and the importing of 
technological Experts from abroad for these posts. 
The very best men could be appointed either 
permanently or ipr a term of five years, as first- 
class men will not care to come out on permanent 
service and under them meritorious students 
should be trained as apprentices. 

It is true that the Committee suggests . that 
the inefficients should be weeded oqt, but this 
will be found unworkable in actual pracfifco. 
Once a man has been taken in, as in the Indian 
Civil Seryice, he must be provided 'with a job and 
promoted according to seniority. All 'that you 
can do is to stop his promotion when he drpws 
the pay of Rs. 1000. The fereation;of a Service 
means, in short, that we have to run the Depart- 
ment Vith the help of good, bad ttnd indifferent 
men.* I am distinctly of the opinion ‘that the 
chemical heirarchy, which it is proposed to create, 
will be a top-heavy arrangement. It will be an 
expensive luxury. The crying seed of the coun- 
try is for primary, secondary, and ^ven higher 
education The Govevnment of India has not 
got an inexhaustible purse and, vthen it cannot 
spare money for these indispensable purchases, it 
is scarcely justified ki incurring guch a heavy 
fresh expenditure. 

A CHEMICAtf BUflEAUCBAC? * 

a I need not proceed further. I hope I have 
suffioiently indicated thit the installation of a 
Chemical Bureaucracy in ail its glory is by no 
means a need devoutly to be wished for, in order 
tq secure tfye industrial regeneration and salvation 


of India. The report states at the putset 
that a r large preportion of the written evidence is 
definitely in ^rfvour c of the formation of a Chemi- 
cal Service. This is true so far as it goes. 
Whether a matter of feuch importance should be 
‘ decided by a mere show of hands is quite another 
thing. ' ** 

1 find, at any rate, that I am fortified in the 
position I have taken by the reasoned and most 
cogent arguments of the following gentlemen, 
each and all of whom are entitled to speak with 
authority— Dr. H. S. Mann, Director of Agri- 
culture, Bombay ; the Hon. Mr. J. G. Covernton, 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay ; the Rev. 
( Dr. D. Mackichan, Principal, Wilson College^ 
Bombay ; Mr. F. Lewisohn, Revenue Secretary to 
the Government of Burma ; Rai Bahadur Ganga 
Ram, Lahore ; Lala Ruchi Ram Saffni, Late Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Government College', Lahore ; 
Mr. S. N. Jacob, Director of Agriculture, Punjab; 
Mr. B H. Wilson, Agricultural Chemist to the 
Government # of the Punjab; Rai B. N. Das 
Bahadur, Professor, Dac.c§ College; Mr. M. 
Balem Rane, Professor of Chemistry, Benares 
(Hindu University ; ‘Mr. M. O. F. De la Fosse, 
Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces ; 
Mr. H. O Kershaw, Professor of Chemistry, 
Presidency College, Madras. 

•In conclusion 1 desire to state that, although 
I consider that the days of Government Services 
are over, and that the development of industries 
by the agency *of a Government Service is not the 
t most suitable way*of dealing with the, problem, 
yet I agree that if a Government Service is consti- 
tuted thy prop^als of the Committee represent 
the best methods of constituting and carrying on 
such a Service. It is for this reason that I have 
attached my signature to a report, with the major 
portion of which i am r in substantial agreement, 
The essence of the new scheme is the section on 
recruitment, whiob has been drawn up by the 
4 distinguished President himself and fully* endors- 
ed by my colleagues, The principle that recruit- 
ment for the Indian Sei vices must be made in 
India is one which I have long upheld, hithetfo 
without success. I shall be satisfied if this princi- 
ple finds acceptance as a result of the Commit* 
tee’s Report, for it will afford a c splendid 
opportuhity to the youth and ttflent of India, and 
* will give a vigorous impetus to the pursuit of my 
favourite science amongst my ebuntrymen. 
{Note appended? to the Report of thM Chemical Service 
Committee.) 



THE LATE MR. RAMANUJAM 

• -- 


^TlHE deftth of Mr. Ramanujam on the 26th 
ultimo remove®, “ Jn sdme respects the 
most remarkable mathematician in the 
world.”’ From humble beginnings he won, by 
sheer force of genius, the touch coveted dis- 
tinction of a Fellowship jjf tfye Royal Society.* 



THE LATE MR. RAMANUJAM, F. R. 8. 

• • • 

He was born ih 1888 of a very poor Brahmin 
family at Kumbakonam and early in his school 
career gavfe "promise of exceptional mathematical 
talent. • Mr. Ramanujam was a failed F. A^of 
the Madras University. He entered tho service 
of tl^e Madras Port Trust and there he found 
recognition of his extraordinary talent which 
secured for him facilities for exclusive devotion 
to research work in Higher Mathematics. 

• In February 1913 the Director General of 
-Observatories, Sir Gilbert Walker, drew the 
attention of the Syndicate to the mathematical 
work of Mr. &. Ramanujam, at that time, a clerk 
in the Accounts Department in the Madras Port 
Trust and previously an undergraduate of the 
Madras University. In March of the same year 
.Mr. Arthur Davies, the Secretary to the Madras 
Students’ Advirofy'Comtmttee, forwarded a letter 
*ij’om..the. Secretary tdr Indian students in 1 London 


also inviting enquiry into the work of Mr. Rama* 
nhjam bn a suggestion made by a tutor of the 
' Trinity College, Cambridge, with whom Mr. 
RamanujaA had been in correspondence. 

Luckily the Board of Studies in Mathe- 
matics recommended 9 a decent scholarship to 
enable *him to devote his whole time to the 
. study of his favourite eubject. Early in 1914 
\ Mr. # E. H. Neville, a Fejlow of the Trinity 
College, Cambridge, visited Madras as a special 
lecturer in Mathematics, and interested “himself 
in Mr. Ramanujam’s work upon whieh he report- 
ed to the Syndicate and suggested that Mr. Rama- 
nujam should be afforded an opportunity of being 
trained in modern methods and of tomiDg into 
contact vfith European Scholars. Mr. R. Little- 
hailes, then Professor of Mathematics in the 
Presidency College, also at the same time recom- 
mended to the Syndicate that Mr. Ramanujam, 
should be sent to the Trinity College, by means 
of a special scholarship of £250 a year. 

Provided with*the necessary funds Mr. Rama- 
nujam sailed for England, lie entered Trinity 
College, Cambridg*e, where he attracted the atten- 
tion of some of the foremost mathematicians of 
the day, one of whom wrote® that Raxpanujam 
discovered for himself a great number of things 
which the leading mathematicians of the last 
hundred years had added to the knowledge of 
schoolmen. 

, * # Prof. 1?. V. Seshu Aijar of the Madras Presi- 
dency College after describing Mr. Ramanujam’s 
• researches iir Puib Mathematics wrote, as far back 
as 1913 ; # 

,1 was one of those who had tho privilege of looking 
into Mr. Ramanujarfl’s note books when he was her® 
and I njay say that in addition to what has been pub- 
lished he h^d in his notes many nrore curious and 
interesting results and theorems and that when ho 
comes out with such theorems, specially a definite 
integral theorem at which I hoar he is now working, 
and his theory of divergent series, I have no doubt he 
would astonish the mathematical world. 

But this excessive application to the science 
told upofl his constitution," never robust. With 
an indifferent health, he was while in England a 
constant source of anxiety to his friends. Nurtured 
with the best care possible, he yet succumbed 
steadily to a malady too deep for medical cure. 
He returned to India in* March last. But be grew 
worse in spite of excellent Medical Aid and died 
at Chetpjut near Madras. By bis death, bay 
those who are competent to judge of hiB genius, 

» India and the world of science, have lost one of 
tfce most remarkable matheu bicians of the age. 




Me EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 

BY 

Mr. C. RAMAUNGA REDDY, m.a. 


Inspector* General of 

Top heavt Natcjrb of the Existing System 

NE of the most serious' charges against the 
present system of Education is that it does 
neither ^social nor regional justice ,*that it 
favours the urhantyopulation at the expense , 
of th© rural ; that primary education is not lqoked »' 
after so wall as the higher. This is borne out by 
for, Sharp’s Quinqubmial Review in whioh he 
proves by much statistics that education in India 
is top-heavy andtthat mass edudktian is, relatively 
speaking, far less developed than the higher. 
Relatively speaking the State spends far more on 
higher than on lower education and this is 
inevitable, for the literate people are able to 
exercise influence to a degree that the 'others 
cannot jgtnd they obtain what they ask for more 
easily. The clamour for secondary schools, high 
sohools and Universities is insistent, vociferous 
and organised and one such institution consumes 
the finances which would have gone to the 
opening of dozens of primary schools. The 
solution of this does not consist in opening more 
primary schools of the present type but in pro- 
ducing a better integration between the primary 
and the secondary grades so that in the course of 
time a better diffusion of higher education and 
public influence might be secured. 

CORRELATION OF VOCATIONAL WITH GENERAL 
r EDUCATION • 

There ig such a thing as eduction through 
hand and eye and the best way of combining the 
principle of integration with that of social effici- 
ency as opposed to clerical is fly providing along 
with a minimum of general education? which 
ought to be made compulsory, optibnal courses 
both general and technical, so that pupils who 
have an aptitude for manual occupations will havfc 
an opportunity of taking up subjects congenial to 
their inclination. 

Let the compulsory subjects remain as, they are, 
but find a place amongst 'the optionals for voca- 
tionat*knd technical subjects, and you will have 
remedied the defects of too literary an education 
without depriving the boys going in for voca- 
tional education either of generrt culture or of the 
chances of progress to higher .grades including the 
University. 

HOSTELS AND THE ORGANIZATION Of SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

It is not possible to provide secondary schools " 


Education, Mysqnf, t 

make it easy 'tor their children to come up to 
these schools, which doubtlees will be situated in 
urban areas. Those of us who are acquainted 
with the conditions ifTbur rural parts know how 
difficult it is for the children, say of agriculturists 
to migrate to the oities for their ' education. 
The proper provision of hostels at all centres of 
secondary education is very necessary if the 
rural children are to benefit by them. 

These are the few principles which ought 
to be kept in view in the further development of 
educational policy in the country, viz , integration, 
expansion, provision of technical instruction as 
optionals in the different grades, and of hostels at 
secondary school centres. If they can be applied 
with thoroughness and consistency they will 
result in a popular, democratic system of educa- 
tion, which will at the same time promote 
industrial and economic efficiency ; Educational 
Liberalism wjli have been realised. 

« MORE UNIVERSITIES. 

Wbhe I thus insist on the supreme importance 
of a thorough- going reconstruction on these lines 
I am not blind to the urgent necessity there is 
for establishing more Universities in the Madras 
Presidency. Even should Travancore give off, 
there will still " be room for at least two more 
Universities in the immediate present. An 
Andhra University has long been overdue and a 
University for the Southern Tamil districts is no 
less necessary. These new Universities should be 
organised on very different lines from the Madras ■ 
University ; and the Madras University itself 
should take advantage of the relief thus afforded 
to cast off some of itjs obsolete features and 
rethodel itself on the principles recommended by 
Dr. SaYUer’s Commission. You have been asking 
for a certain amount of decentralisation, in the 
S S.L.C. administration and if these new Univer- 
sities are established — and I trust every effort 
will be made to bring them into speedy existence 
the decentralisation that you have been'asking fof 
will be automatically secured. * * * In any 

scheme of educational reform whether of # content 
or organisation — we would do wetll to remember 
that the country is not prepared to sacrifice the 
principles of social liberalism and national solida- 
rity. Unless our reforms are chfc,rgGd with the 
saving grace of equality, which is the new princi- 
ple qf ( social reconstruction,' their chanoes erf 




THE TURKISH TREATY w 

The Turki^i peace treaty was handed to the Turkish delegates at Paris on the 11th instant. The 
Government of India published on the 14$h a Gazette Bxtraortlinary explaining the terms of the treaty 
and accompanied by a message fnuaa H. E the Viceroy to the Muslim people of India. The following 
are the principal conditions of the peace terms as summarised in ttoe Government of India’s communique . 


GOVERNMENT Of INDIA’S * STATEMENT. 
f I' ^HE frontiers of Turkey will be as already’ 

{ demarcated and where necessary revised 
by a* Boundary Commission to be created, • 
According to this delimitation Turkey will include 
the Constantinople sector of Thrace and all the 
predominately Turkish areas of Asia Minor. 

2. The rights and titles of the Tuikish Gov- 
ernment in Constantinople will not bo affected, 
but the right to modify this provision is reserved 
in the event of the failure of Tqrkey faithfully to 
fulfil the Treaty. 

.3. A Coyimission of the Straits will have 
authority over all wateis between the Mediter- 
ranean, the mouth of the Dardannellos, the Black 
Sea, the mouth of the Bosphorus and of tho 
waters within three miles of each of these mouths, 
also on the shores to such extent as may be 
necessary. The duty of the Commi&ion will bo 
to ensure freedom of navigation in these Raters 
in peace and war. * ' 

4. A scheme of local self-government will be 
drafted for Kurdistan, including provision for the 
protection of Assyro-Chaldean and other minori- 
ties, The League of Nations will decide l&ter 
whether Kurdistan should be granted independ- 
ence of {Turkey if it be proved that separation is 
desired by the majority of the Turkish people. 

5 Certain portions t>f Smyrna are formed into 
a separate unit to be administered by Greece, the 

• suzerainty of Turkey being continued fi»r a period 
of years till the autonomous State of Smyrna 
decides its own destiny. 

6 With* the exception^of the Constantinople 
sector, Eastern Thrace is ceded to Greece provi- 
sion being made for the local self government of 
the to^n of Adrianople. 

7, Certain portions of the Armenian districts 
of Turkey are added to the existing Armenian 
Republic, the boundary between Tut key and 
Armeniajn certain districts being referred to the 
arbitration of the President of the United States, 
whose excision will be final thereon and on any 
stipulation regarding Armenian aedess to the sea. 

8. Syria, Mesopotamia and Palestine are pro- 
visionally. - recognised as independent States 
Subject to ad ijrinistrative* advice and assistance 
from a mandatory Potfer until such time ps they 
are able to stand alone. The mandate for Syria 

i • 1 w 


has been entrusted *to Prance and those for 
Mesopotamia and Pijestine to Great Britain. 
The mandate for Palestine will include provision 
for giving effect to the declaration of the 8th 
November, 1918, regarding the establishment of a 
National Home tor the Jewish people. 

9. The Hedjaz it? recognised as a fiee and 
independent State The King of tho Hedjaz under- 
takes to assure free and easy access to Mecca and 
Medina for Muslim pilgiimsof all countries. 

10 Turkey relinquishes all rights’ and titles 
over the iSgypt and Soudan and Cyprus. 

1 1 . Turkey recognises the French protectorate 
over Morocco and Tunis 

12 Tin key relinquishes her claims to certain 
islands in tho ^Egean. 

13. The military, naval and air forces at the 
disposal of Turkey will consist of the following : — 

(1) The Sultan’s bodyguard at Constantinople; 

(2) a troop of gendarmerie for the mainten- 

ance of international order and security and the 
protection of minorities ; 1 

(3) special elemonts for reinforcement of the 
gendarmerie and eventual control of the frontiers. 

The bodyguard is limited to 700, and the 
gendaimerie with special elements to 50,000. 

‘ All warships interned in Turkish ports are 
declared, to be finally surrendered. The Turkish 
fleet is limited io six torpedo boats and seven 
sloops. "No military or naval air forces or dirigi- 
bles are to be maintained. ' 

14. Control will he maintained over the 
finances of Turkey until the discharge of her 
inter nationai obligations hsis been assured. 1 

15 Freodom of navigation and transit is 
secured. Tho following ports aro declared inter- 
national ports, provision to bo made for free 
zones in aoch — Alexandretta, Basra, Batoum, 
Constantinople, Dedeagatc^ Haifa, Haidar Pasha, 
Smyrna and Irebizond. s 

16. In addition to the above are numerous 
provisions regarding (n) the League of Nations, 
(b) the protection of minorities, (c) the restora- 
tion of abandoned property rights, (d) prisoners 
of war, (e) graves , of ‘Allied soldiers, (f) the 
punishment of war critininnls, (g) economic ques- 
tions and concessions, (h) labour conventions and 
(i) antiquities ; but it is not necessary to detail 
J these in the present statement, 



PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

\ . 


r|"\he Government of India have just published * 
I the electoral rules for the Provinces, and 
the^public is being steadily prepared for the 
ensuing elections under the New Reform Act. 
The rules comprise details Regarding the constitu- 
tion of the Provincial Legislative Councils, their 
division into constituencies, and description of the 
qualifications of electors and candidates. 'That 
the elections are cavsing considerable interest is 
evident fcom the fact that already a number of 
candidates have announced their constituencies. 
The following table published by the Citizen , an 
enterprising weekly of the Liberals of Madras, 
gives a bird’s eye view of the arrangements ha at 
present proposed. It will be seen from the table 
that 41 the integrity of territorial constituencies 
is disturbed in every Province by provision made 
for communal representation, 29 and 7 seats 
being reserved in Madras and Bombay respectively 
while in the Punjab 10 seats are accorded to 
Sikhs.” The disparity in the treatment of 
European and Indian Commerce in the different 
Provinces has been much criticised ; the wide 


variety of qualifications of electors for the 
University constituencies in .the various Provinces 
is also much objected” to. The question of 
.residence as a qualification for voters in. the 
University constituCThcy is obviously of some 
importance and ito is held that “ the JMadras rule 
that the place of residence may be anywhere in 
India is the soundest. In Bombay, it is provided 
that the elector should have a place of residence 
in the Presidency on the 1st April preceding the 
date of publication of the electoral roll. Twelve 
months residence is required in the Punjab, while 
in Bengal a place of residence within the province 
will do. In the United Provinces, a place of resi- 
dence in India in the case of Fellows and 
Honorary Fellows and in the province in the case 
of Doctors, Masters and graduates is required. 
Bihar appears to be tne most reactionary in this 
respect. Ft Hows cannot vote there, while gradu- 
ates of seven years’ standing should register them- 
selves before they can become qualified. Uniformity 
of prQcedure in all the provinces could easily have 
been secured with a little effort.” 


Province. 

* 

General-urban rural. 

Mahomedan urban and 
rural. 

Sikhs 

Indiam Christians. . 

Europeans. . 

Anglo-Indians. 

CO 

a 

o 

9 

§*•* 

•s* 0 ' 

o« 

H 

Land holders. 

Euro-commerce. 

6 

© 

u 

© 

B 

B 

0 
© 

1 

*-v 

University. 

Total special 9, 10, 11, 
12. 

Total elected, 2, 8, 13. 

Maximum official in- 
cluding ex-council 

Special classes. 

Totaf nominated. 

Total strength. 

1 

2 

3 

' 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

JL 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

, 

Madras 


211 


5 

if 

.. 

20 

6 

4 

2 

1 

13 

' 98 

19 

6 

w 

127 

Bombay 


5-22 


... 

2 

... 

29 

3 

4 

3- 

1 

11 

86 

16 

5 

25 

111 

Bengal 

11*34 

6-32 



6 

3 

47 

1 5 

12 

3 

1 

21 

*115 

16 

2 

24* 

129 

U.P 

8*52" 

4*25 


... 

4 



6 

2 

1 

1 



18 

3 

23 

' 123 

Punjab 

6*13 

4*25 

10 

•••<* 

... 

... 

39 

4 

2 

... 

1 

7 

65 

16 

4 

22 

87' 

Burma 

6*42 

3*15 

... 

... 

1 


19 

5 

3 

... 

1 

9 

76 

1 

9 

27 


C.P 

7*21 

•4 

••• 

... 


\ 

4 

2 

2 

•• 

i 

4 

1 54 

13 

\ 

5 

16 


Assam 

1*20 

•12 4 


... 

... 

••• 

12 

... 

6 

... 

... 

6 

39 

7 

2' 

14 

53 


* 2 to be elected by wage earneis. 

1 17 nominated as result jof-eleotions In Berar. 
















TOPICS FROM 

The Turkish Question 

Tfie Rt. Hon. S} ed Ameer AIL writing .to The 
Asiatic Review for April, urges\jiat there is 
absolute unanimity throughout the Moslem world 
on the question of the retention of Constantinople . 
and the Province of Thrace^n the hanfls of the 
ruler of the Turkish State who is the religious 
head of the vast Sunni congregation and that the 
Mussalman feeling in India is a factor which no 
statesman should ignore. He says that the 
Turks have ahvajs been giving their non- Moslem 
subjects the fullest toleration and the fullest en # 
joyment of their communal antf religious rights, 
though they have been ruthless in suppressing 
revolutions and risings fostered almost always 
from outside. 

He then gives a grave and serious warning to 
the British Ministry in the following words : 

British administrators* Who have been in «diroct 
touch with the people of Indrta, can estimate* its in- 
tensity, and have already raised their voice against 
the danger of trampling upon it They have shown 
in emphatic terms the fatuity ol' tho idea that it is a 
fictitious agitation. 

i Tho fact remains that the Sunni world, v*hicb in- 
cludes by far the largest proportion of Moslems, 
accepts him as do jure and de facto Imam and spiritu- 
al head.# Constantinople has been the capital of the 
Caliphate and of the Turkish Empire ever since 1453. 
It is now covered with Moslem institutions, witjj 
Moslem shrines, mosefues, mausolea. It has become a 
Moslem city, and is regarded as a sacred city, sacred 
• 4>y its associations and .traditions to tho Moslem 
world. It is certainly not so sacred as Mecca and 
Medina, but in the eyes of Islam, from the shores of 
the Atlantic fts far towards the East as tho Pacific, 
it is loved and venerated ne' 4 t to the Holy cities ; it is 
lovingly Called Islambol, which is the name by which 
it is commonly known. This is not a new w<ftd. It 
has existed ever since its capture by Muhammed II , 
and a Reference to it will be found in the well-knowif 
work of Professor Grosvenor, the American author. 

Adrianople is also regarded as a holy city. To drive 
the Turk from Constantinople and Thrace, which is, as 
•Mr. Lloyd George has stated, predominantly Turkish 
in race, would be a degradation to the Caliph and 
would be regarded as an insult to Islam. Is it to be 
wondered at, then, that the threat [should create im- 
mense and vehement feeling in the Moslem world? 
The French, with their practical common seflse, realize 
this. It is strange that in England, which holds in 
her handff the destinies of three to four times as many 
Moslems as Frqjice does, there should be such violent 
animosity where the feelings of tlie King’s .Moslem 
subjects are concerned. 

’ 42 


PERIODICALS 

Christianity and New India 


Mr. G E* Philips, writing in the East wnd tlie 
West for April, says lhat from the time of the 
Apostles Christianity fins bridged^ tho deepest 
# chasms that separate man from man ; that the 
'•goal fgr individuals is tho ideal human life which 
will be realised when all redeemed humanity in 
fellowship shall grow up to the measure* of the 
stature of Christ, while the goal for society is that 
order of things which Christ called thg Rule of 
God., lle^nys : — 

We thank God for raising up mon of Tagore’s spirit 
in Indi^. Wc rejoice in the remarkable unity of ulti- 
mate aim which links us to them. We want to see in 
India juti what they want to seo, and we want as 
much as they to see Indian agency playing the largest 
part in the realisation of their and oilr ideals for 
India. We missioifcaries are not tho mere prosely- 
tisers whom they take us to be, thinking only of the 
enlargement of our numbers and tho glorification of 
“Foreign” Missions. We may have given ground for 
such ideas by certain of our methods in the past, but 
wo are every day getting further and further from 
such methods. Wo dare not claim that our manner 
of work has always rightly interpreted iho spirit of 
Jesus Christ. What we think we can claim is that 
witlj all their imperfections, Christian Missions have 
already proved that the spirit of Christ, to which 
thpy have«nevor been entirely unfaithful, is the most 
powerful means yet discovered of moulding the New 
India after the noblest pattern. And if so Jtnucb has 
• been accomplished an dor tho handicaps of tne present 
situatioa. by an agency under foreign contfol, inade- 
quately financed and supported, and recruited in most 
of^the ranks of its service from tho humblest orders of 
people in India, wli?it will happen when India’s 
natural leaders, with all their gifts, turn their faces to 
Christ direct, ^nd without any “foreign ” intervention 
catch Hjfi own attitudo towards tho lowliest, towards 
women, towards, separation between man and man, 
tewards the programme and final goal of humanity, 
and find truly Indian ways of expressing that attitude 
in daily life ? Can they afford to try to bring in their 
New India without Christ? They may say what they 
like about foreign Missions- -those are only earthen 
vessels, within which has boon brought to India a price- 
less treasiTro. They can do without the earthen pots, 
when once they have found the treasure. Until then 
we who bear the reproach of being foreigners in India, 
though in mewy cases wo have livod in and for India 
throughout our working lives, have our course clear 
befortf us£ Wo service to tke India that we love can 
be so infallibly certain^producing the best results as 
tho service of bringing men in India into vital contrfbt 
with tho roal spirit of Jesus Christ. 
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The Poetic Temperament in Politics 

Mr. Schapiro, reviewing the Life of Lamartine 
by Remsen Whifcebouse in tbe pages of the Poli- 
tical Scimto Quarterly offers the following perti- 
nent observations. Lamartine was by tempera- 
ment first and foremost a poet ; his influence over 
the masses w^s essentially poetic and *he was 
essentially a 4 Bonaparte of the crowd/ He had . 
neither political idea* nor policies, but only genti- <’ 
ments ^ his speeches were clear and logical, but 
not in the ideas and 'policies which he was sup- 
posed to r be propounding. Lamartine did not rea- 
lise that there are two political worlds which 
never meet — the world of the masses full of 
emotion and sentiment and the world of interests, 
personal, party or class. 44 Lamartine w#s a politi- 
cal monist ; at no time was he conscious of the 
existence of these two very real but different 
worlds. o For him as for the masses principles and 
ideah were the only realities/’ r/ 

In religion also was Lamartine a poet. He 
was inclined to the way of faith* without dogma, 
of a Church faithout temporal power and of a 
Christianity without supernaturalism. Like La- 
mepnais, by whosq teachings he was influenced, 
Lamartine came to believe in the separation of 
church and state. His views were far from being 
anti-clerical, as he argued that the Church would 
be more free to pursue its divine mission if < the 
bonds which united it to the state were, removed. 
The Revolution of 1830 put a legal instead of' a 
divine stamp upon earthly authority. But as the 
Church rqsts upon divine authority; its interven- " 
tion in temporal matters has now become an 
anarchronism. * 

4 

Lamartine’s political activity lay entirely within 
the period of the July Monarchy, w He sat in 
splendid isolation identifying himself jvith no 
party group or faction. He was always in oppo- 
sition to Government ; for in opposition alohe 
could his eloquence find full play and field for 
influence. Aristocrat and poet, he detested the 
crowd of newly-ennobled stock- brokers And manu- 
facturers on whom Louid Philippe relied to bolster 
up his regime. He resented no Jeed the opposi- 
tion in the street under the leadership of Re- 
publican and Labour agitators that Was gathering 
to destroy the bourgepisie government. , His 
1 History of the Girondins ’ (1847) was a political 
phmphlet glorifying the French Revolution and 
criticising Louis Philippe. In the Provisional 
Government of 1848, Lamartine represented the 
Republicans and controlled the savage Parisian 


mob by the charm of his eloquence. He gave 
freely of his sympathy to oppressed pationaljtiea. 
But her could nrt control, the National Work- 
shops and the $ucia]i£ts, was defeated badly in his 
attempt to become President and immediately 
sank into oblivion— becahse'of bis desire, to com- 
promise his vacillating temperament In his 
latter days he bedSme a literary drudge and 
when he died in 1869, his death, caused no 
comment. 


The Workmen's Right to Strike 

Mr. Philip Thomas, writing in a recent number 
of The Positivist Review, lays stress on the Positivist 
aversion to workmen’s strikes, these being acts of 
social and civil war, as bad as military wars 
among nations. Positivism however recognises 
labour in its true light as the fundamental basis 
of human society and fts the beginning of that 
living for others which is the root principle of the 
Religion of Humanity. But in labour questions, 
whatever advances we may make in theory there 
will still be appeal to material force represented 
by tlfp strike of workman on tbe one hand and on 
the other the repressive power of the state 
soldiery. 

44 We would ask workmen to join with us in 
regarding the strike as a serious, nay sacred, 
weapon, and to think once, twice and thrice 
before using it. Comte himself who is eager to 
admit the workmen’s right to strike gives this 
same counsel. He ejays it must be regarded as a 
last resource, to be used only when every other 
method has bee” exhausted, and that a strike 
should only be entered upon solemnly and reluc> 
tantly as an act of social war. It would conduce 
to our domestic peace and security, if workmen 
and their leaders would act upon this principle. 
Inhere can be no question that a most un&ocial use 
has been and is being made of the strike And the 
i right to strike. Instead of being the lost re- 
source, it is made the first caprice ; instead of 
being entered upon solemnly and deliberately, it 
is too often brought about hastily and lightly. 
This is to bring it into hatred and contempt 
instead of respect and fear. Workmen must be 
as conscientious with regard to the, weapon of the 
strike as. they have the right* to demand that 
.statesmen shall be jp the exercise of military 
power. Hitherto, neither statesmen 1 nor work- 
men have showp a due sense of thpir responsibili- 
ties towards their fellow- men, their own comtnu* 
nities and the world at large/’ 
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The State of Central Europe 


\Qenna offers now the spectacle of a great city 
reduced to beggary ; it is foodleta, coalless and is 
daily drifting into a deeper sloughy despondency. 
The Treaty of Brest Litovskand the simultaneous 
agreement* with the Ukrainian* Government that 
Austria made, were the direct results, sajs a* 
writer in the March number of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury of Vieira’s overpowering nled for food. The • 
collapse of the Austrian Grown has destroyed the * 
Viennese middle class as completely as Trotsky’s 
Letts and Chinese have exterminated the Bour- 
geoisie of Petrograd and Moscow. The Pro- 
letariate has been reduced to beggary, the Church, 
convents and monasteries are left resourceless; 
but in spite of the Spartacists in Munich, andL 
the Bela Kun Dictatorship in* Buda-Pest, the 
Viennese have avoided Bolshevism. “The nation- 
alities that have emerged as states cannot figain 
be crushed into the old artificial system and the 
idea of a Duiubian Federation seems to the Pole, 
the Czech and the Jugo-Slav, to be little more 
than an attempt to resconstitute the hegemony of 
Vienna and Buda-Pest. Even a customs- union 
is as impossible in the present state of public 
opinion as a political reunion A Zoliverein 
might well mean in tho eyes of the new states 
the sacrifice of Prague, Warsarf and Zagreb to the 
dominance of Vienna. This does not mean that 
the Allies are doing a wise thing in dela}in£ to 
fix the boundaries of Austria ; by delay the racial 
problem^ of Central Europe have been immeasur- 
ably embittered and its economic recovery retard- 
ed for many years. There can also be no hope of* 
economic recovery for Austria until the country's 
labilities are definitely fixed by the Separation 
Commission ; and • the present uncertainty in the 
a&ount and character of the indemnity makes it 
impossible for any reputable financier to. enter 
into big commitments in tfiat country. The Aus- 
trian Republic is now held responsible for war 
in whu^i every one of the constituent parts of the 
Hapsburg monarchy took part. The Croats fought 
bitterly against the Italians. The Bohemian Pan- 
Germans, who fought bitterly against us are now 
o«r allies ; While the anti- Prussian Austrians are 
our enemies. , 

In the # present state of Central Europe, cus- 
toms lines block, every avenue of* escape from 
economic bankruptcy, import and export restric- 
tions impede the most necessary transactions ; * 
the transport system has been cut into morsels 
and the currency position is $ery bad# The 
Austrian Government, doctrinaire and ^Social 


Democrat, is dissipating the country's meagre 
resources by its impractical theories and experi- 
ments ; it interferes but doejs not control. Vienna 
is opposed by its own provinces politically and 
economically ; the provincial governments seem to 
be actively hostile. The predominating need is 
the need for disarmament in all Central Europe 
where tjie burden of armaments is Jen-fold worse 
than before the war. 


Jai Singh and his Observatoiy 

Principal Kanwar Sain, writing in the* current 
number of 7Jie Vedio Magazine , describes the life 
and achievements of Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur 
who built the modern elegant city of that name 
and ’displaced a talent for learning especially in 
Mathematics and Astronomy. He came to the 
gadi ofr his ancestors in * the latter part of the 
reign of Aurangzib and played no moan part in 
the wars and turmoils which followed that Em- 
peroi's death. In spite of various chances that 
cnme to him for gaining advantages for himself, 
he remained loyal Jo the Delhi tbfrone. Though 
he realised that the downfall of the Empire was 
inevitable, he refrained from meddling with im- 
perial politics, and threw himself heart and soul, 
in beautifying his own capital, improving his ad- 
ministration and above all completing his astro- 
nomical works, tablets, almanacs and observa- 
tories. The Jantar Mantar near Safdar Jang's 
toftib in Uelhi (literally the House of Instruments) 
was buiU by him.. He is credited wifch having 
•written some worlfs on Hindu history and Hindu 
Law, bilt these works have not so far seen the 
ligjit of day. His predecessors were equally illus- 
trious before him ;*Baghwan Das and his son, 
Man Si*gh acquired gi eat power and dignity at 
Akbar’s court, and Mirza Raja Jai Singh won 
high distinction and favour at Aurangzib's court 
and was so proud as to exclaim that both Delhi 
and Satara were in the hollow of his hands. 

Successful in «his military exploits which were 
not many^Sawai Jai Singh performed a Yajna in 
the place still marked as Yagiashala, wished to rival 
the Emperor's court by building at Amber palaces 
which in beauty of design and fineness of execu- 
tion and coqpeption excel many a famous edifice 
in Rajputana. Finding however the hills of 
Ambet too tugged and nrftrow for his ambition he 
laid the foundation of the elegant city of Jaipur 
on the plains beneath. In thisjbe took he advice 
of one Vidya Dhar, an Engineer- Astronomer hail* 
ing from Bengal. 
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the Antiquity of the Andhras 

There is an article on the above subject in 
the South Indian Research for March * by the 
editor of that journal. He says that mention is 
made of the Andhras in the Aifceraya Brahmana 
of the Big* Veda. In that* Brahmana, mention is 
made of a sage Visvamitra ivho had a hundred sons 
and tfho out of compassion for a boy, deserted by 
his father, took him in adoption and assigned « 
to him (be status of the eldest son. But th? fifty •' 
elder sons of Visvamitra refused to recognise the 
adopted boy as their*e1dest * brother, whereon the 
sage go t f angry and pronounced the following curse 
upon them : r 

‘ Let your progeny possess the farthest ends 
(of the country)/ 

And the Brahmana in the next lin§ mentions 
“ These are the numerous border tribes, the 
Andhras, the Pundras, Sabaras. Pulindas, Mutibas. 
Most of the Dasyus are sprung from ¥18780^™/* 

As this is the oldest record mentioning the 
Andhras, the learned editor rightly says that on 
the date of this Brahmana depends the antiquity 
of the Andhmracd, so far as textual authority is 
concerned. 

With regard to the date of Aitereya Brahmana, 
Prof. Oolebrooke tefers to astronomical calcula- 
tions of the Zodiac as mentioned in the Vedas, and 
infers therefrom that the date of tlie Brahmana 
was approximately the fourteenth century before 
the Christian era. Prof. Max Muller who has 
investigated the subject speaks of four distibqt 
periods, the Ohandas period, the Mantra period, 
the Brahmana period and the Butra period which- 
followed each other in regular succession 1 , From 
various considerations hd thinks that the earliest 
Sutra text could not have ‘been written before 
600 B C. He then assigns a date of 200 years 
to eaih preceding period, thus making the age 
bet weep 800 B. C. and 600 B. C, the Brahmana 
period. < 

Professor Wilson who next took up the 
subject thought that a limit <?f two hundred 
years was much t<jo brief for the t evolution 
of the appropriate ritual, for the appropriation 
of all spiritual authority by tfce "Brahmins, 
for the distinctions 6f races or the institution 
of castes etc. The learned professor said that 
the general accuracy of the lists of teachers 
preserved by Brahmifiical tradition couW not 
be questioned and as those lists would extend 
the limits of this ago to a considerable degree, 
he thinks that the interval between oactf period 
was probably four or five centuries. 1 


Dr. Haug in his introduction to the Aitereya 
Brahmana wants an interval of thousand years 
bet weep these periods. He says that there (s an 
interval of 5(Mf; years between Moses and David, 
and if we assume a similar one between the 
Yajus formulae and Ohandas period we shall not 
. be in the wrong. Again, since there was an 
interval t of 100\) 7 ears between the purely 
sacrificial and not^- sacrificial hymns of the Chinee 
accounts, the learned doctor says thet we would 
not be very wrong in presuming similar intervals 
to exist between the different hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. He also refers to the astronomical data 
furnished by the Brahmana in support of his 
view. Finally, he assigns 2400 — 1200 B.C. as the 
period of the commencement of the Vedic 
literature. Mr.* Tilak, basing his views on the 
mention in the Brahmana of Prajapati (the 
personification of the Indian yeai) trying to 
approach Rohini (constellation) and on the well- 
known astronomic il fact that our vernal equinox 
once began when the year was in Mrigasira, (i e . 
the Ritu Vasanta was then in the month of 
Margasira) /fivides the period of the Vedas into 
threq, 6000 to 4000 RC , 40*00 to 2500 B.O. and 
2500\B C. to 140G B.C. Hence, even if the 
fatesfc period of these is taken, we have an anti- 
quity of 2500 — 1400 B C. for the Andhras. 

It is thus seen that scholars aro unanimous in their 
opinion as to the great antiquity of the Brahmana. A 
period c of B.C. 2500—1400 B.C. is no small antiquity* 
though the Indian mind is not satisfied with it We 
can as a compromise take the mean botwoon the two 
periods and thjs gives us about 2000 B.C. If the 
Andhras are mentioped in a book of that age, they 
«must have been a nation earlier still, and -this takes 
the period back to another 500 or 1000 years. We are 
not prepared V give any particular date to the first 
formation' of an Andhra ‘tribe, but must necessarily* 
admit that a tribe which was expressly mentioned in 
a book must be centuries earlier than that book, or 
that sag© Viswamitra who appears 'ill the earliest 
hymn of the Rig-Veda. f 

Prohibition and Woman Suffrage 

In Norway, as in America writes, the Living 
' Age granting the franchise to women has ''turned 
the tide of ballots in favor of prohibition. The 
country will not be precisely 1 bone-dry * as a 
result of the recent referendum, but it will hane 
covered so muoh of the road in that direction 
as to make its eventual arrival at the latter 
destination probable. It will be recalled that the 
Scandinavian countries have bebn, for many 
* years, the scene of experiments to deal with the 
liquor business by regulation,* and that the 
Gothenburg system was at one time widely 

advocated in the United Statos, 

* ' \ 
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The Future World-Polity 


Writing on the abote sutuect^n the pages of 
Everyman's Review, “ A Workman)}’ draws atten- 
tion to the evolution ;of pur ideas on the relations 
between the State and the individual. He says 
that the Hegelian notion l&ab the State is the 
supreme authority and the individual has only to 
worship it * as a god on earth * has been provod 
to be hollow by the events of the war. 

The Nation, it is now discovered, was a lie. It 
did not mean the people. The peoples of the world 
are diverse in their qualities and graces ; the 
Nations are uniform in a dead monotony. These 
latter are mere*machines of production and des- 
truction. The isolated Nations are dying, btft 
the peoples are shaking themselves free, roused 
at last froni their lethargy. 

The Vriter says that the workmen’s demand 
for an increase in their tfiiges tells us clearly of 
the repudiation by the peoples of the idea of the 
Nation. 

It throws the shibboleth of patriotism, as opposed 
to Humanity, into the lumber-room of curiosities. It 
trumpets forth that at last th*e toiling millions of tfie 
earth arc coining into their own. 

The thunder claps and reverberating peels of Bolshe- 
vik Russia portend the birth of a new World-Polity. 

• • 

Franco was the first to suffer the agony of the throos 
of birth of that idea, that every man who has an inte- 
rest in any institution should have hand in shaping 
it. Andjiow Russia, inebriate with a like idea, is 
celebrating it in drunken orgies of blood and rapine, 
i Thewvriter then says, that, owing .to the pro- 
gress of science’, the barriers of country and 
nation, once real and protective, have now become 
meaningless and cumbersome. The day is already 
in sigh# when a man wilfsay that he is Jndiaft or 
English with the same indifference and difbttaute 
antiquarian interest as he says to day that he is 
descended from so and so Rishi or chief, or it may 
be, the Norman baron, 

The political nomencluture of men will then be 
•vocational 1 , not geographical, — what they do, not 
where they are born. Nevertheless it is impossible to 
entirely displace the regional division. Hence the 
task before the unborn generations, will be nqt to 
supersede the .political personality of the # country in 
its entirety, but rather to soften and tone down the 
differential accentuation that it has attained in the 
last few benturigs. The megalomania which raises 
the statoto tho position of an all-devouring deity, to ' 
he worshipped 4t the cost of the happiness of the 
people whioh it oughj to be its funotion to subserve, is 


ii>w onco for all become impossible. It is a proving 
cialism that any cultured man of the third roillenium 
^ . D. wijl be justly ashamed of. 

The problem facing the architects of recon- 
struction ig a harmonious weaving of the two 
cross- threads, regional and occupational, of politi- 
cal life. The writer thinks that Syndicalism 
limited to a country Will not revive hereafter, but 
extended to the whole world it wifi come in spite 
of all opposition. Though labour will became more 
powerful by such international combination, it 
should recognise that excessive demands* for in- 
crease in wages, woufd, even if got, ca^ise a pro- 
portionate increase in the prices of the articles 
they manufacture and, as one trade is interdepen- 
dent on another, in the prices of other articles 
anc^ necessaries of life. The writer therefore sug- 
gests that a central committee embracing in its 
jurisdiction all the workers in each trade of all 
the countries of the world should have the final 
voice ity the question of making demand for 
higher wages in any particular branch of labour. 
If prominent labour leaders are taken into the 
councils of the regional rulers, the chances of 
friction between .the regional governments and 
the labourers will go down, as the labourers will 
follow their representatives iji the Government 
more cheerfully, more completely than *they will 
men outside their ranks. 

When the above sketched international federa- 
tion of labour, with a powerful voice for labour 
in the counsels of the regional rulets, comes into 
practice, the division of human activities will fall 
into more specialised groups than .at present. 
There^will be several sub divisions of Jawyers and 
naturally there will have to bo special courts to 
deal with each sub division of the law. Educa- 
tion will become specialised in the higher branch- 
es in £ pronounced manner. Hut it should be tho 
duty of teachers that a proper perspective of 
human life and its relations is imparted to the 
•pupils in the lower standards. The write* 
says : — a 

A man is equftl to evory other man in respect of his 
common humanity, and unequal in respect of his 
heredity^and up-bringing. The first will entitle him 
to fair opportunities for earning decent means of sub- 
sistence and comfort, to equal treatment before tho 
law, aud to # a voice, however faint because of multi- 
tude* like kim, in shaping.tbe laws that concern him. 
But this equality catfnot be mado into a political 
creed and raised as the war-cry of class-conflict with- 
out the consoquences recoiling upon tho heads of tho 
very people who do so. 
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. The Military Genius of Hyder Ali i 

An interesting article by Mr. K. M Panikkar, 
on the genius of Hyder Ali as a general 'appeals 
in the pages of the March issue of the Hindustan 
Review, Panikkar says that despite his 

failings Hyder was the greatest general that 
fought in South India. f 

“In the two campaigns that he oonduoted •against 
the British the Indian Commander out-generalled and 
out-manoeuvred his European opponents." 

I r r * 

The first campaign looked most unfavourable 
to him. c The coalitibns of Muhammad Ali, the 
Nizam, Marp-thas and the British ; the experi- 
ence and generalship of Wood and r Ool. Smith, 
commanding the English Army ; and his own 
untutored, 'untrained and inexperienced know- 
ledge of regular warfare — all these mftght have 
made another man lose heart. But Hyder was 
up to this. He bought off the allies from the 
ooalition, recovered the lost fortress of Malwagal, 
routed Cfol. Wood’s army, captured all the / stores, 
biggage and guns which Wood had left at Bagur 
and again by an ingenious movement surprised and 
defeated Wood* who was marching to Kolar to 
replenish his stores. 

Having regained^ the whole of his northern 
province? in four days and confident of his own 
powers he now gave his army a momept of merited 
rest. Creating by numberless emissaries an 
atmosphere of fear and expectation, he burst oto 
the lowlands through the strong passes of .Pallikod 
and Tapur. The British armies were everywhere r 
defeated. f Hyder out manoeuvred Col.* Smith 
and at the head of a picked* coi'ps attacked 
Madras. Madras had to surrender. 

t 

“ Hyder dictated the terms of peace, but even rt 
the moment of victory, his moderation which is the 
highest crieterion of statesmanship, was truly 
remarkable." , 

The Company did not care to keep the tbrms of 
the treaty. They violated every provision of it, 
The crisis at last came when they paid no heed to 
the ultimatum of Hyder and attacked Mahe. 
Hyder at once declared war. 

Hyder’s great marc\i through the Carnatic in 
which he did not ravage ‘ the innocent l&mbs of 
the countryside ’ but 4 maintained the most 
perfect order and discipline/ his ^Napoleonic 
tactics in getting his army between those of 
Munro and Baillie, and the groat * victory at 
Perumbakkam, are undoubtedly some of the most 
bri\liant feats in history. The road to Madras 
was now open : but Hyder knew that Coote was 
coming to aid the British forces and invested 1 


Arcot, Arcot fell ; but Coote was marching upon 
him. Coote marched to Pondicherry. The coast 
was held by a Frenoh fleet under OhevalUfr d’ 
Orvez r Hydei;ijow *cut Rim off from Madras, 
by occupying tlfo position on the communications, 
Coote was thus between the (fcvil and the deep 

JIAO ” 

Dvui 

Unfortunately r however, Chevalier d* Orvez 
failed to do his dqty and set sail, leaving the sea 
<* free. For five months both the armies hatched each 
other. At last Hyder, weary of waiting, gave 
battle. The battle fought at Porto Novo wes by 
no means a decisive one. Owing to the death of 
Mir Sahib, Hyder had to retreat. His losses 
were comparatively small. Fortune however was 
with Coote and after some othdt engagements 
Hyder died in 1783. 

As a general, says Mr. Panikkar, “ Hyder was 
undoubtedly the greatest that India produced in 
the lttth century with the possible exception of 
Modhoji Scindia ” He'concludes : — 

That he usurped the Royal power in Mysore is true; 
but it is also true that he did so, not because he was 
ambitious, but because he recognised that he alone 
could raise orcftr out of the chaos then prevailing. He 
did so because he knew tht.t he alone oould organise 
successful resistance towards the two foreign powers 
tlfen struggling for supremacy in South India. To call 
him a military adventurer is to pass off as historical 
judgment the opinion of prejudiced adversaries , 
History recognises in Hyder Ali a great statesman, 
an efficient administrator, and, above all, a general of 
the highest ability. 

Indian Art 

a 

Students of <ihe Bengal School of Art have 
4pne much in recent years to revive interest in 
the ancient but neglected field of oriental paint- 
ing and architecture. Mr. Gangoly the well knowi^ 
author of a standard work on 44 South Indian 
Bronzes,” has now brought out an illustrated 
journal of oriental art under the nam'e of Rupam 
— »a handsome volume in a jacket oR saffron 
coloured cloth and silk. We welcome this 
pioneer and praiseworthy attempt to publish a 
'quarterly specially devoted to Indian Art/ The 
first number is a superb edition containing a 
number of rare portraits accompanied by well 
informed articles. It has for its frontispiece a 
panel from Arjuna’s Ratha in tbe Seven Pagodas 
— a magnificent specimen of the oldest Pallava 
style. Among other articles may ‘he mentioned 
the “ Continuity of Pictorial tradition in the Art 
Of India ” by E. Vredenburg ; “ Garuda, the 
career of Vishnu ” by Ahshay * Kumar Maitra 
and “ A Note tin Kirtimtikha : iSeing the Life- 
history of an Indian Architectural Ornament.” 
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Imperial Air-Routes 

H C. Macfie, President of the Aero- Club 
of Australia, says i#i a papa: published in 
The United Empire for Mitch, \ftiat the Air- 
service is the foremost defence line of 
the future and that* ttfe verftie of civil and 
military avitation within the JSmpire has been a 
removed, owing to geographical and 9 'weather 
reasons from Qreat Britain to Egypt which is the 
junction of the India, Australia and cape routes 
and the heart of their whole system of expansion. 
There are difficulties of the route from England 
to Egypt ; the Cape to Cairo route is at present 
less likely to pay commercially; but the route 
between Egypt and India holds out many advan- 
tages ; while the great span from England t<* 
Canada will be probably the last. 9 The great chain 
between India and Australia must be developed ; 
and thepe ie'also the England-West Indies voute. 
Air-boards from the varioqp dominions and from 
India must co operate with the Air- Ministry of 
the Mother Country and Service and Civil Avia- 
tion must be interrelated. . 

Quoting from Sir F. Sykes, th^ writer urges 
Government subsidy and* active action iff the 
following passage. * / • 

Direct assistance is a necessity. Subsidised competi- 
tors are in the field. France m straining the pace, 
Italy is pushing her interests, the United States is 
grappling with the problem ; Germany is making 
feverish efforts. The signposts are clesft. *An 
Empire policy must bo formed. In the no distant 
future, after the crucial domestic problems arising out 
of the w£r have received first treatment, tho Imperial 
and Dominion Governments mi^st define and adopt a 
considered policy towards aviation. * • 

It is not enough {o believe — as I firmly do— that 
aerial transport being right is bound eventually to 
•fucc^ed. The seasoned ttee can stand •alone— the 
shooting sapling must be stayed. Some of the require- 
ments of aviation on an Empire basis are : 

1 The maintenance of a highly efficient fighting forco. 

2. The expansion of commmial aviation to promote 
British trade and to supplement the fighting force 
when necessary by a reserve of personnel and mate- 
rial, knowledge and experience. 

3. The co-ordination and co-operation of serial* 
communication throughout the Empire and its rela- 
tions to other countries. 

4. The organisation of routes, aerodromes, ground 
oommunicafton, and meteorological services on an 

- Imperial basis. 

5. The energetic promotion of research and encou- 

ragemenbof design. # 

6. Money to ^ssift the a institution of experimental 
mail services. 

6. The encouragement of land survey, forest patrol,* 
and other Wrk in.whioh aircraft can be utilised. 

This year will^I hope, go down to history as marking 
•the birth of a flpund. virile, and truly Imperial air 
policy« 


The Purdha System 


An Indian lady, writing in the current num- 
ber of lirithin and India t says that the purdah 
system has its own good features and that it 
prevailed among the apcient Greeks and Persians 
and even among the Medieval Christians and is 
still found in the Islamic world and in 6ome 
i placeg in China, Korea, antf South America. It 
was only in the Ommeyyad Kali fate 661-7^9 A.D. 
that the custom was* generally extended among 
the Muhammadans bn account of the laxity of 
public morale While allowing that the lot of the 
purdah women in India is not as bad or as 
unhappy as outsiders are apt to *think and 
that* the Zenana has its own comforts, luxuries, 
amusements and education, the writer continues 
as follews ; — 

“ Wi^h all these compensations, however, the 
Purdah system has many disadvantages Life is 
apt to become self-centred in selfish seclusion. 
Healthy curiosity and observation are stifled, 
superstition and ignorance are encouraged, and 
education is retarded. Thus the influence exer- 
cised over the men is sometimes likely to be in 
the wrong direction. And seclusion castefa doubt 
on the charter of the women themselves. It 
implies that no reliance can be placed on their 
virtue, and by this very doubt sometimes suggests 
unfaithfulness. The smug goodness, which can- 
through force of circumstances ever become 
lowered f is very different from ^hat true 
' virtue which * is fried in the fire anjl emergeB 
victorious. 

• 

•Moreover, Purdah tends to make women un- 
heal thy 4 For it is only the rich who can 
afford priva{e gardens and patks. The* poorer 
women •have ofton to pass their lives in one 
crowded room and become easy victims to wasting 
efiseases. 

It is time tljat this system should be entirely 
uprooted from India It a time-honoured cus- 
tom though, and very hard to get rid of. All the 
more credit, .therefore, to the Indian women and 
men who are breaking through it everywhere. 
There are immense capabilities for thought and 
action in tho women of India, which have only 
to be*gi?err an opportunity to n ake them equal 
to the women of arfy ^nation, however cultured. 
Such a process will naturally be a long one, 
but wo already see the firmly-established begin- 
nings of it,” 
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Religion 

F. G. Constable writing to the Editor of the * 
Occult Review May, suggests that religion is 
an idea of obligation to an unseen power and 
that to rtffer the origin of religion to sexuality, 
nature-worship, earthly hei*oes, ancestor worship 
etc. is merely dogmatic ; fo- these origins all came 
to existence in' time and to result in worship there 
must have been the pre existent sense of unseen 
power. 

Our fjord Jesus Christ appealed to this sense in 
man and He left us ’pmely "spiritual directions for 
thought and conduot which, as before said, if followed 
in thought and conduct, would result in a very heaven 

But what, have we done ? We have brought strife 
into the world by establishing various and conflicting 
dogmatic interpretations of religion. Religion •» 
responsible for not one case of evil in the world. It is 
the strife between dogmatic forms which is responsible 
for the numberless foul cases of mental ana bodily 
suffering which Christianity is generally charged with. 
Only a few hundred years ago any one, Accepting 
what I will term the Church of Christ and refusing to 
accept any dogmatic form of religion, was likely to be 
burnt alive: quit as likely to be burnt alive by a 
Protestant as b£ a Roman Catholic. The unreason- 
able strife between dogmatic forms of religion still 
exists, causing not only untold mental, even physical 
suffering, but veiling from us all the infinite beauty of 

religion as revealed by Jesus Christ. ... ■ ■ 

Now, when we have given to us the glorious, if 
mystic, religion of Jesus Christ, which, I repeat again, 
if aocepted by all as governing thought and conduct 
on earth would destroy sin, cruelty and suffering, why 
should we seek after any new religion > Why not 
try to establish the Church of Christ V What wo yM 
is spiritual guidance for human thought and conduct. 
You yourself say that should any u^w prophet anso be 
can only rely on “ the old truth upon which the world 
has turned its baok. the truth that all men are child- 
ren of a common Father.*' Is not this the same as 
saying that we have turned our lack on the Church of 
Christ in following erroneous dogmatic forms of 

^Mankind is craving fora purer, mord human, form 
of worship ;* the astounding success of the oalvation 
Army marks how restrictive, how ' unembracing 
are the forms offered by the Churches. It would seein 
that we cry out for a new prophet. But I think we 
want a new prophet of the old, old leligion our Lord 
Jesus Christ gave to us v ( 

Parliament and Indian Tariffs 

This is the subject of an article bty Mr. Snint 
Nihal Singh in the March number of the Modern 
Review. Mr Singh summarises the' discussions 
-on the Tariff question during the debate en the 
Indian Reform Bill in the. two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. He then sums up the position thus 

In future India is to have fiscal freedom analogous 
to that enjoyed by the Dominions of T ^? . 

analogous because the Government oflndia will not 


be constituted in the manner that the Governments 
are constituted in the Dominions, nor will it possess 
the same powers. Until the Government of Ijpdia 
becomes an Indie a Government, and until its powers 
are enhanced— convention regulating the fiscal 
policy of Indie* cannot aoquire the potenoy or even 
the meaning associated wjth it in the self-governing 
Dominions. 

• In the meantime, while we are pressing for the 
subjectiort of at legist fr part of the Central Govern- 
ment to British control, what means are to be devised 
to insure that the Government of India, which in no 
sense will be responsible to Indians, and which, even 
in its composition, will still remain mainly non-Indian, 
will give effect to the Indian desires in respect of 
fiscal matters ? The question is really of vital impor- 
tance, because, as I have shown, the power of 
initiating any proposal in this respect has been 
reserved to the executive, and not to the Legislature. 
Even if the Government of India does not have to get 
the previous sanction of the Secretary of State before 
such a proposal can be included in its Budget, or, in 
view of the canon of non-intervention, reference on 
such subject to the Secretary of Stbte is to be a 
more formal matter — the question still remains, how 
an executive, ovorwholmt-ngly non-Indian and without 
any legal obligation to the Indian Legislature, will 
feel the impulse that a Cabinet in one of the Domi- 
nions would £eel to translate the popular desire 
regarding fiscr 1 matters into legislation and executive 

a In %e proportion in wtiich we are able to answer 
that question satisfactorily, Indians will ho able to 
derive benefit from the concession that Lord Curzon 
has characterised as “ the most Important of all” 
offered under the Government of India Bill. 


‘inImA IN INDIAN AND FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS. 

The World's Debt to India. By Dr. Sudbindra 
Bose, m.a , rn d. [ u The ( Modern Review," May 
1920 ] 

The Debt of Mr. Thomas Hardy to Indian 
Philosophy. By Mr. Everard G. Gilbert* 

Cooper. [“ The Hindustan Review,” March 
1920.] 

Public Health Rf^rm in Guzerat.^ By Dr. 
Suuaiith Mehta, m b. [“ The Sjcial Service 
Quarterl),” April 1920.] 

'Indian Christianity and Some Notable* Indian 
Christians By Nicol Maonicol D. Litt. 
[•« xhe International Review of Missions,” 
April 1920 ] v i,. 

Ancient Hindu Legislation: Its Origln. By 
A. Krishna Iyer, b a , b.l. [“ East and West,” 

’April 1920»] w ’ 

Indian Domestic Industries. By John Wallace, 
< o b. [ u Business,” March 1920 ] „ 

The Indian National Movement. By John 
Pollen* c i ej [" The .Asiatic 'Review,” April 
1926.1* 
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General Dyer’s Claim 

It is the duty of every )Sngl^mau in India, 
gays the Times of India^oi at once repelling the 
monstrous libel which Brigrfdier-General Dyer 
has perpetrated on his countrymen. In an inter-' 
view with the Daily Mail, Brigadier- General Dyer 
is reported • to have declared tfhat every English- • 
man in Ipdia, official or non-official, approved his • 
act. <3n the contrary, wherever this tragedy 
has been discussed in whatever society, we have 
heard nothing, but the loathing of the horrible 
circumstance which has linked the slaughter of 
Jallianwallah Bagh with the name of an English- 
man. We have not met a single Englishman 
or a single Englishwoman who does not feel 
acense of irremovable shame, both at the tragedy 
of Jallianwallah Bagh, and at the excesses •which 
were committed under thp Martial Law regime in 
the Punjab. Brigadier General Dyer says he 
should have been given an opportunity to defend 
himself. Nothing said in condemnation of his 
action surpasses or could surpass\hat which he 
has said himself. To allflw his statement to stand 
without immediate repudiation might b^to asso- 
ciate ourselves inferentially with it. That we 
will not do particularly in jbstiee to the large 
•circle of Englishmen and Englishwomen who equ- 
ally reject his declaration with scorn and«angtei\ 

Dr. Macnicol on Patriotism and Truth 

We are far too ready to prefer patriotism to 
truth, Cb side with.otir class and let wrong remsun • 
unrighted. We have far too much of the time- 
» serving spirit. That is not the spiritof the Bible. 

I think that those who say that we held our peace 
in the matter of the Punjab disorders in a way 
that was cowardly, hivejustification fpr their 
charge’against us. I wonaer who was in that 
matter on the side of Christ and of the Prophets 
of Israel — Mr. Gandhi or we. 

• 

The Magna Charla of the 20th Century 

Mr. H* G. Wells has sent a letter to Sir Leo 
p Chiozza- Money, Labour candidate for Stockport. 

“ You stand,” he says, “ for the soundest prin- 
ciples of modern Liberalism as distinguished from 
the pompous sham Qf official £iber§lism-— that 
the great national interests of food, fuel, 
and transport shall no longer be the prey of 
unsorupulou%combinations and jvealthy profiteers, 
.but be owned land jid ministered by the people for 
the people. Nationalisation will be t(je Magna * 
Oharta of the twentieth Century.” # 
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World’s New Hope 

The Duke of Cannaught, in accepting the office 
of /patron of the special appeal for^funds inaugu- 
rated by Lord Grey, the Prime Minister, Admiral 
Beatty, Mr. Asquith, Lord Robert Cecil, Sir 
Hubert Gough, and Mr. dynes, has addressed the 
following message to the League of Nations 
Union : — 

Mankind has drunk deeply of tile bitter 
draught of international conflict, and must long 
bear a load of sorrofr and buffering unpSralleled 
in its history. The purposes of the League are 
well-known, and it is their hope and belief that, 
by submitting the causes of dispute to the judg- 
ment of an impartial tribunal, they m£y lessen the 
occasions of conflict and “ make wars to cease in 
all the world.” it is a task worthy of the wisest 
statesmanship and the cordial co-operation of all 
men good-will, which may assuredly claim the 
benediction that belongs to the peacemakers, and 
in which it is good to have a share. * 

In its pursuit, even failure would be praise 
worthy, while it§ full realisation would bring to 
the world a new hope in the dawn of a better 
day — and to our generation a glory and renown 
that time could never dim. * . 

India and the League 

.At the East India Association, Mr. Kanhayalal 
Gauba read a paper on the subject of the League 
■Gf Nations. 

He deplored the fact that the people of India 
were too prone to concern themselvet only with 
their ‘own affairs. India could not Afford to be 
oblivious of the worM around her. She must 
either move or govnder. Dealing with the subject 
of mwidates, he suggested that the mandate for 
Mesopotamia should be entrusted to India. 
The Idbturer further contended for the immediate 
# admission of 'Germany and Russia to the League. 

Major David Davies, M.P., who presided, said 
that the allu^'on to the apathy of India in the 
matter of foreign affairs reminded him that other 
countries, including England, suffered in the same 
way, ahd # had hitherto been content to leave 
foreign affairs to the Foreign Office diplomatists 
and others supposed .to know all about it India 
had been ’recognised as a nation in the Covenant 
of thJ League of Nations, and was to be repre- 
sented upon it. 0ur position in regard to India 
Was that of trustee, and Mr. Montagu's Hill 
recognised that principle, so that the time would 
come when India would be self-governing, 
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Mr. Asquith on Liberalism and Labour 

r 

What have we done for Labour? Every- 
thing. It due to the exertions, the sacrifices, 
the ceaseless energy and the idealism of the 
Liberals of the past that ' Labour is to-day an 
active, articulate, political force. It is due to us 
that it received both its political and its indus- 
trial enfranchisement^ and it is due to us, above 
all, tha{ it obtained and had safeguarded the free 
power of combination? It is not from weariness 
of legs and not from any growing senile weakness 
of heart, that I decline to follow come of our 
friends in their new mountaineering adventure. 
On the contrary, I say to you, that if it is a 
question of ideals, I much prefer, and 1 believe 
the people of this country much prefer, the ideal 
of Liberalism, which is not the predominance or 
special interest of any class in the coufftrjv be it 
great or small, be it numerically strong or 
numerically Weak, be it powerful in material 
resources or in the strength of its industrial 
capacity and c6ntribution to the wealth of the 
State — it is not any particular class or interest, 
but it is to day * just as when our fathers and 
grandfathers fought against the ascendancy of 
privilege and property, it is the subordination of 
every interest and every class to that of the 
community, I am prepared to set that ideal 
before my countrymen, set side by side w[th the 
ideal of the Labour or the Socialist or any other 
party, and ^am perfectly oertain and as confident 
to day as I was when I began political life ^forfcy 
years ago, that when it is presented to them in 
its length and breadth as an ideal, I have na 
doubt whatever what the verdict; of my country- 
men will be, ' 

« « 

Lady Bonham-Carter on Paiale? 

Paisfey has righted a great wrong. I was 

with my father in December, 1918, when he saw 

the Party to whose service he had given his life, 

shattered before his eyes, not by a frontal attack 

from without — that it could never have been — 

but by a betrayal from within. He saw himself 

deserted by men who bwed him their political 

existence, by men whom he ted never failed, by 

men whom he had led from victory to victory, 

He saw — and this was the hardest thing of all 

for ljim to bear — he saw thoce who stood by him 

go under. The choice of Paisley, the welcome of 

the whole nation — for it is nothing less — has 

made some amends to a heart which Was too great 

to be broken. 

* 


Lord Haldane on Labour 

» . ■ ■ ■ 

^ More and n^/re the working people are getting 
to ask whether it is right that their lives and 
those of their families (which, after all, they 
‘have invested in the enterprise in which they are 
employed), should be solely at the control of 
/those who employ them. No doubt' the State 
' interferes in some respects, but not on any very 
large scale. As regards conditions relating to 
wages, employ ment, and surroundings, there is 
an increasing demand that the worker should be 
consulted about the state of things in which he 
has to live, and should have some voice in appoint- 
ing the conditions^ ... You find everywhere, 
you find with all the people to whom you talk, 
this desire that the employee, however humble, 
should 4 have a voice in saying whether his life is 
to be spent under circumstances that may lead to 
its deterioration or under circunnstinces which 
will give him at least a chance of living a decent 
life. These things ought not to be at the 
disposition of individuals who are both advocates 
and judges in their own case That is at the 
root of this question as to nationalisation.” 

* „ * * 

“ We are in new times, and unless we can be- 
come super- Labour — that is to say, rise to Ideals 
so high that Labour will be compelled to work 
with us and we be compelled to work beside 
labour — we shall* not make that alternative to 
the present Government whicji is required.” 

Mr. LIo;-d George on Co-operation 

I want to see more co-operation, and closer 
co-operation, between aU those who have a com- 
mon purpose. Unless'^you do it, the forces of 
anarchy^ the forces of subversion will inevitably 
triumph. You cannot trust to luck «You 
cannot trust even to the merit of your case or of 
the system which you defend. You must in a 
democratic country organise support for any idea 
or for any system if it is to survive. That is 
what is lacking There must be more organised 
co-operation between all those who believ?, not 
merely in the system -which has .made this 
coqpP^ great, but in the improvements in that 
system which alone will make it permanent. 
That is what I want you to devote yopr minds to. 
I want your counsel and I want your advice, I 
believe in co-operation between all these great 
forces for a common purpose. 
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Co-operatioq in Hyderabad** 

The Report of the workirl^ ol\fche Hyderabad 
Oo-operative -Department during \he past year 
is in some, respects a remarkable record, The 
Oo-operative Movement, says the Madras Mail , . 
was started in the Nizam's Dominions at a most 
unfavourable period — in war tinie — and when the 
crisis of Indian joint stock banks was at its 
height. The year itself was one of agricultural 
distress ; the cotton crop was ruined by untimely 
rains and a subsequent drought played havoc with 
food grains. There was an epidemic of plague, 
and prices were so high as to threaten famine. 
It seems somewhat paradoxical, therefore, that 
the oo-operative Department reports really good 
and satisfactory progress in all its branches, and 
th&*fact tbatf it can do so may be taken as proof 
of the keenness with which the people have taken 
up co-operation and of tie completeness with 
which they have realised that it is the only means 
by which they can free themselves from the 
clutches of the moc^y- lender. How. considerable 
that progress was may be* judged by the inorease 
in the total number of alt classes of sofiietieg 
which took place during the year. These rose 
From 295 to 616, and their membership also more 
than doubled, from 6,255 to 15,186. 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur * * 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur speaking on 
the occ^ion of laying the foundation stone of 
the Maratha Boarding at Nasilf on the 15th 
April last said: — • * , 

I am proud of my subjects having achieved 
Qpedit in one particular pespect. Theig example 
has been copied elseWhere. With a just sense of 
pfide the British people call the British Parlia- 
ment the di other of Parliaments. In th$ same 
way Kolhapur has, I veniule to say, deserved fy 
come to be called the mother of students' Board- 
ings. JThere are Boardings of Marathas, Jains, 
Lingayats, Saras wats, Mahomedans, Daiwadnyas,* 
Panchalas, Simphis, and Kayasthas. There are 
msitutions suoh as those of the Arya Samaj work- 
Utg on the’principle of equality and faternity. 
Io crown all those is a Boarding of the untoucha- 
bles with a regular programme for removing Un- 
bouchitbiiity. some deserving members of the un- 
touchables hav£ been granted sanads to practise as 
Vakils, Kolhapur has not only taken a lead in* 
abolishing artificial distinction between man and 
man, but has also taken a lead ih equalizing the 
status of men and wbmen in our society, I can- 
not let this, ocoasion pass without paying just 
tribute to my beloved subjects. % * 


• * The Nawab of Rampur 4 

The Nawab of Rampur has intimated that he 
proposes to # waive the recovery of tbe sum of 
Rs. 2,28,813 due to thtf war to the Rampur Durbar 
from the Government «on account of expenditure 
incurred by them during the war cfti the Rampur 
Imperial Service Troops over and above the 
ordinary peace charges. His Highness* desires 
that this amount may be considered a| a war 
contribution to the Britislf Government. Zhis 
sum has been accepted, 

Leather Industry in Cochin 

Some time ago a commitee was appointed to 
draW up tfie Memorandum and Articles of Asso- 
ciation for a tannery to be established in Cochin , 
under \he patronage of the State. The committee 
has noW concluded its work and the company has 
been registered under the name and style of the 
“ Cochin Tanneries Ltd " with a capital of Rs, 
four lakhs divided into 40,000 ten-rupee shares. 
It is stated that the enquiries conducted by the 
State have shown * that large quantities of raw 
hides and skins of fairly good quality suitable for 
conversion into high class finished leather are 
exported every year from Cochin. The new com- 
pany will collect all the available raw leather and 
manufacture them into the finished article. After 
meeting internal demands the finished article will 
^GPexportSd direct to England and other foreign 
countries . The proposed factory will have a 
.capacity of turning out 250 hides or about 5,000 
square fbet of leather per day and for* this pur- 
pose, the factory will be equipped with all the 
necessary machinery of the latest type. 

* Trpvancore Legislation . 

In re^onse to frequent representations made 
by the Ezhavas, the Travancore Government ap- 
pointed, in 1918, a committee to enquire into the 
customs and practices in vogue among them in 
Travancor^, regarding marriage, inheritance, par- 
tition of family property* management of family 
estates and testamentary disposition. The Com- 
mittee's report was duly* published and public 
opinion was/dso invited. The Government have 
now passed orders on the report. The Ezhavas 
are the untduchable and flnapprochable section of 
the depressed classes* forming 16 per centf. of the 
population in the State. The Government have 
accepted the proposals of the committee on the 
Above mentioned matters and have ordered a bill 
to be prepared by the committee for being intros 
duced into the State Legislative Council. * • 
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Indians Abroad 

Mr. 0. ]J. Andrews writing to the r press with 
regard to his visit to the Central East and South 
Africa says : 

In Uganda,* Zanzibar, Rhodesia and <.Nyasa- 
land, the Indian situation is good. Indians are 
regarded as desirable {residents and the economic 
value of Indian industry and commerce is recog- 
nised in Uganda as highly intelligent. The people 
of the country have deliberately expressed through 
their own Representative Council tfa^ir wish for 
further Indian Colonists for development of the’’" 
commerce. The recently published economic 
report is also on the whole favourable to Indian 
settlement 

In Rhodesia, Indians have the same rights of 
franchise as in the Cape Province of the South 
African Union. In both these countries iiu conse- 
quence Indians are contented. In Nyasaland 
most of the pioneer railways and commercial works 
have been carried out by the Indian traders and 
artisans. The administration views with favour 
the Indian settlement. 

Zanzibar has a l&rge Indian population which is 
both prosperous and contented; the resident is 
respected by all Indiajis of the Inland outside 
British territory. 

I spent considerable time in Portuguese East 
Africa. The republican government ha& treated 
Indian residents with every courtesy an<J consi- 
deration. Equal rights have been granted them 
in practically every sphere of life and Indians 
from Goa have been appointed to some of the 
highest positions in the Colony. There are no 
racial distinctions. 

In contrast with this, the situation in British 
East Africa and in Transvaal’ has become so 
strained owing to race animosity that explo- 
sion of racial passion is possible at any 
moment. The most careful and thoughtful 
statesman in the South African Union told me 
that Indian position iq. the Transvadi was far 
worse than that in 19t3 16. I regard the atmos- 
phere of British East Africa jis no less highly 
inflammable, it being common belief in the past 
that economic causes were the chief factors in 
t fri> tension, but after examining all the evidence 
on the spot I am convinced that the racial factor 
is the greatest. 

I have seen with my own eyes the racial treat- 
ment of Indians which fully bears out the opinion 
in Natal. I met with certain surprise. There was 
a distinct wish in important sections to conciliate 


Indian sentiment>&nd to avoid the extreme upti- 
Asiatic attitude of the Trafisvaal. A great deal 
of bitterness, ri the^years 1913-14 had subsided 
but on the other hand Indian labourers on sugar 
plantations had not been able to rise (as they 
should have done) -after stoppage of all indentu- 
red recruiting from India in 1910-11. Ex-inden- 
tured Indians who had served their terms of 
contract had not improved their lot in life. 
Indeed having regard to the rise in prices, their 
position was actually worse than in earlier days. 
This labouring population now is sinking below 
the level of the Kaffir and the Zulu. While the 
monthly wages of the latter have risen, the 
monthly wages of the Indian have fallen. I was 
very greatly distressed when I witnessed at close 
quarters the submerged and sweated (Condition* of 
this fix indentured Indian labourers. Only in 
very few instances has a radical improvement 
taken place ; in a great majority of cases labourers 
have sunk too low to ribe at all. I regard this 
as by far the *aost serious Indian problem in the 
whole of Africa. 

i 

c \ Segregation of Asiatics 

The Minister of Justice, Mr. De Wet, addres- 
sed a South African Party meeting on March 2. 

Dealing with the Asiatic question, the Minister 
said thkt the Nationalists hoped to have used it 
in Potchefstroom as a political weapon, but the 
attempt had been a failure. It was an absolute 
untruth to say that either the Governor-Gene- 
ral or the Imperial Cifoverniiient had in any way 
interfered in the matter. He (the Minister) was 
against repatriation because it was impracticable , 
and he desired to wait for the finding of the 
Commission which had been appointed to inquire 
into the entire question. He had always been in 
favour of segregation^ with compensation, and he 
was giad that the chairman of the Anti- Asiatic 
League had come to be of the same opinion. 
That must be a bitter disappointment to the 
Nationalists of Potchefstroom. 

Indians in America and Japan 

Mr. R. K. Sorabji, Secretary, Advisory Com- 
mittee for Indian Students, United Provinces, 
has compiled a pamphlet entitled “ Facilities for 
Indian Students in America and* Japan/’ with a 
‘View to afibrding assistance to Indian students 
who may desire to complete their Education in 
America and Japan. The pamphl&t is published 
by the r bureau of Education, Government of 
India. ** 
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Prvgreta* of Co-operation in Madras 

The principal features of V)-opofration in the 
year 1918 — 19 were (1) tjje growth ot distributive 
oo operatioh (2), the large expansion of non credit 
societies and (3), the development of non-credit 
activities undertaken by credit societies. In 
agricultural societies, very few ^ere tenants and 
» field labourers and thus poor men who are most 
in need of help have not been admitted — the more 
well to-do members not caring to incur liability 
on behalf of persons holding no tangible security, 
The paucity of deposits in agricultural societies is 
also to be regretted, and collections of interest 
were very slack. The number of loans is # 
extremely small in proportion to the number of 
members. Their legitimate needs are not satisfied 
and most societies adopt a policy of unwise caution 
in accomodating their members — 


“ The number of purchase and sale societies add- 
ed to during the year was 14. Four of these new 
societies were village stores and five V^ding unions 
intended to do indent trade for credit societies, yvhicli 
form a large part of the membership. Among the 
other five societies, three were supply societies for 
hill-tribes, one a production soci&ty started with the 
object of preparing the members’ produce for the 
market by jointly-owned machinery, and thBjrefnaifiing 
one a sole society for the disposal of the areca-nut 
produced by the garden planters of South Canara- 
In addition to these separately registered societies, 
much non-credit work* was undertaken by rural credit 
societies ' Supplies to the extent of three lakhs of 
rupees were distmbuted " among members through 
ptedit societies, resulting in a profit of sixty thousand 
rupees, and* joint sale was also undertaken by some 
societies^ Non-agriculturafTtooieties increased »in 
number to 465. Their membership at the close’of the 
Jrear «was 71,011, and their working capital 
Rs. 48,28,681. 361 among these were credit societies* 
95 of whioh bad an unlimited liability. Though the 
number of. credit societies increased largely during 
^Ihe period under report, a more interesting develop- 
ment was the number of new distributive societies 
started fn the Course of the year ; these numbered* 52, 
raising the total number 1 of stores to 89. Afiiong other 
hew societies in this group were five weavers* 
societies, a dyey # society, and a cobblers* society. Only 
cpe new building society was registere&dujing # the, 
year} while the olc^r ones, numbering ajiout 10, 
developed their work considerably. Fjpajly, i t may be 


N noted that the presidency had 118 societies composed 
wholly of ^anchamas, 34 of which were started during 
the year, by the special officer in charge of Panchama 
welfare, for t&e purchase of land and the provision of 
house-sites. * Municipal employees had 38 societies of 
their own, while amongst "the baokward classes, there 
were 45 societies for fishermen and 44 for Badagas.” 

\ For the financing of the movement, these were, 
at the* end of the year, 26 Central banks, one of 
which may be classed %s provincial. The Provin- 
cial Bank is being gradually transformed into a 
federation. There are now central banks in all 
the districts of the presidency, except three, while 
in two districts, there are more banks -than one. 
The •establishment of district banks, however, 
offers no final solution of tho problem of rural 
banking. 


Paper Shortage 

There is now nd doubt as to the grave shortage 
of newsprint papei;in the United States. Supply 
has not kept pace with the new demands, partly 
because new forests are not planted to replace the 
old, and partly because the failure at Canadian 
Reciprocity yi 1910 has been followed by provi- 
sions whereby the Dominion forbids the export of 
wood pulp unless it be fiist manufactured This 
stipulation is much resented in the United States, 
especially by manufactures of paper, who before 
the embargo, had purchased Canadian,! orests, as 
• sources # of ratf material. 

The gradual exhaustion of American forests 
without scientific replacement, is of great 
importance to the Press throughout the world. 


» • 

•Indigo industry in Bengal 


Professor Henry E Armstrong, F.R S , writes 
in the Times \«ry hopefully about the prospects 
of the ijidigo industry in Bengal. He says 
that the c progress made is 11 so substantial and 
encouraging* that success may now be regarded as 
assured.” He deals with the position in some 
detail and » mentions/rerent experiments which 
have # clQarly demonstrated the superiority of the 
natural prbduct. Al£hohgh he expresses the hope 
that “ ere long ” indigo will again be &vailable»&t 
home he emphatically says in an earlier part of 
his letter that for “ many years to come ” the 
"Eastern market will absorb the whole of tlw 
Indian output. 
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Fallow , 

The exhaustion of the soil, says the Wealth 
of i ndia^ may be rectified by resting the soil 
and by proper tillage and other operations. 
By deep ploughing and hoeing, the dormant 
constituents qf the soil m ay be made active and 
rendered available for plant life : by allowing a 
{dot to remain fallow for sometime, it will be able, 
to recoup its lost fertility. The benefit of fallow- 
ing cannot be said to be unknown to the agricul- 
turists f it is not however resorted to for more 
reasons than one. The majority of the land- 
holders of this Presidency being more or less 
peasant proprietors, holding a few acres of land, 
they cannot afford to allow a plot * to remain 
fallow. Secondly, about a decade ago remission 
of assessment was, it appears, used to be give n by 
Government in the case of lands which were left 
uncultivated or in Revenue parlance i left as 
Banjar but this policy was subsequently changed 
for several reasons and remission ceased to be 
granted. Thig altered policy gave, for obvious 
reasons, to some extent a death blow to the 
4 fallow/ system and petty landholders are, 
whether manuring or no manuring, forced to 
cultivate their land to get something out of it 
which will at least pay the kist due thereon. In 
the case of lands which *are permanently planted 
with fruit trees, exhaustion could only be recti- 
fied by deep tillage and adequate manuring h 

Milrh and Agricultural Cattle 

Writing on 44 Milch and Agricultural Cattle’* 
in the Indian Humanitarian , Mr. K M. Khand- 
wala says : — * * 

In India the chief agricultural cattle are bulls, 
cows, and buffaloes. In 1913-14 in British India 
the number of bulls was 4,80,00,000. *Out of 
these almost two-thirds, that is, 3,20,00,000 were 
decrepit and not fit for agricultural purposes. 
The number of bulls which can be used for agri- 
cultural purposes was only about 1,16,00,000. 
This number is quite insufficient for tho cultiva- 
tion of land. About 22,00,00,000 acres % of land 
are being cultivated in India every ^ydar. Thus a 
pair of bulls is available for every 27 acres of 
land. But it has been estimated that* for every 
two acres of cultivable^, land a pair ^ofrbulls is 
necessary. Thus it is quite * dear that there is 
not a sufficient number of bulls for proper culti- 
vation of land in India. 

After referring to the urgency of the problem , 
of an adequate milk supply for India, Mr. Khand- 
wafe suggests the following remedies for improv- 


ing the quality and quantity of milcfc and agricul- 
tural cattle f * 1 

f 

(1) Establishing a live stock branch of the 
Agricultural Department to attend to this sub- 
ject. 

(2) Provision by Government of free grazing 
r grounds or commons for each village and greater 

facilities for cattle to graze in the forests. 

(3) Improving the water supply by digging 
more tanks and wells. 

(4) The slaughter of healthy calves should be 
prohibited. 

(5) Spreading scientific knowledge about rear- 
ing and breeding of cattle among agriculturists 
by pamphlets, leaflets, lectures, etc. 

(6) Establishment of more veterinary hospi- 
tals. t 

(7) Universal free education for boys and 
girls. 

When 'Agriculture is Profitable 

To 1 make agriculture a profitable business in 
this country two things are, above all others, 
necessary, says Mr. G. S. Dutt, I O S . in the 
B. B Orissa Co operative Journal viz * — 

(1) Giving the cultivator better agricultural 
edutcatiton and teaching him the improved and 
scientific methods which have revolutionised 
agriculture in Europe and America ; and 

(2) Organising him for joint sale of his pro- 
duce so that he may not bn .under the Necessity 
of buying all the necessaries of life at a higher 
and higher price, while* in the case of his own 
produce he has to sell at a lose? in the cheapest 
market. 

c Sugarcai^ Cultivation < 

In tfie course of his evidence before the Sugar 
Committee, the Principal, Agricultural College, 
Poona, said: — 

For an improvement in acreage and out-turn, 
it was necessary to look to improved varieties, 
improved extraction of juice, and better drainage^ 
An improvement on the furnace introduced by 
the Agricultural Department was possible. More 
important work in the canal areas fh the 44 Deccan 
was the work on water saving * I 'see no reason 
why India should not have sugar school^ similar to 
that at Audabon in Lousiana. Suck a school would 
have to be put in where manufacturing was going 
On and the Government should have a sugar fac- 
tory of its own, to whioh it cotald be attached. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

• » 

SHORT NOTICES ONLY ArftSAR IN THIS SECTION, 


* v'- ^ 

Forty-four Months in uerftumy and 
Turkey* By Bar* D*yal, P. 8. King and 
Son, Ltd., London. 

Mr. Har Dayal is well known Us a revolutionary 
and has had a chequered though q$iite an adventu- 
rous career. * He has travelled extensively in 
•three continents and in March 1914 was arrested 
in the TJ. S. and deported as an undesirable alien. 
Released on bail he escaped to Switzerland and 
later in the war served under the directions of 
the German Foreign Office. Now that is not a 
record with which to adumbrate in these days # 
even the most unexceptionable truths. He is now 
as violent against Germany and Turkey as he was 
agaiffet Englaml. Though bis sudden admiration 
’ for Englahd and abhorronce of Germany may be 
reasonably explained people ".will yet persist in 
reading into this amazing record of invectives. 
Har Dayal is of course vivacious and fluent. 

The Ramayana. .By Channing A-nold, ba. 
(Oxon) Longmans Green St Co., Bombay. • 

Last month we noticed Mr.XJhanning Arnold's „ 
Mahabharata. We have now received its com- 
panion volume— the Ramayana-s-written in the 
same easy and simple English. % Though Hindu 
boys are fairly familiar with a multitude of 
episodes froflHfce epics they are seldom in posses* 
sion of tlje complete story. Mr. Arnold has 
supplied that want and though nothing can be a 
substitute for the original classics in Sanskrit 3 
good translations are* the next best, and we 
heartily commend this beautiful story Rama 
and Sita to the young.* In reading literature of 
this'kind in English, Hindu boys will be at home 
as they live 'again in thought in the proud and 
heroic day# of Dasratha. *»iey can quickly J 
0 appreciate the colour and life of their own litelra- 
ture and forget the strangeness of the medium. 

Pundit Sivanath Sastri. By Sitanath 
Tattvabhushan, 210 3-2 Cornwallis St., 
Calcutta. 

jft r, Tattvabhushan has supplied in this pamph- 
irfsk an informing sketch of the life and teachings 
of Sivanatb Sa^fcri — a 6 rah mo lcadqr of wide . 
learning and deep piety. J3ivanath Sastri might 
be said to be the historian of the Brahmo move- 
ment and thU* short biographical account of the 
old leader who has just passed e^way will be 
welcomed by all interesjjed in the development of * 
religious thought in th% latter half of the nine- 
teenth'Centuryt 


• • 


Great Gahga The Guru or How A 
Seeker Sought the Real. By K&vita 
Kaumudi, Kegan Paui> Trench, Trubner <fe Co., 
Ld., Lendon. * 

This is a quaintly illustrated volume of y verses 
y Elizabeth Arnold, describing the journey of 
the Soul in search of salvation. Th^ Arnolds 
have a genius for probirig intft the secret^ of a 
great civilization and culture however alien they 
may be. In tbhis volume the poetess is nothing 
if not oriental alike in the conception of the 
allegory of the Ganga Mata and in the manner of 
representing what ought to be the right aim in 
life. These verses were read in manuscript by 
Dwijendranafch Tagore (brother of the poet) who 
urged hdr to publish them. Dwijendrtnath 
indeed is' enthusiastic over them and writes 
to her: “ T shaU never forget tlie happy 
evenings I speht wish you listening to your poems 
so reminiscent of the inspired utterances of our 
Rishis of old." Whatever it be, there are certainly 
lines of more than ordinary interest, some of 
which are charming in their* simplicity* and 
quaintness. “ Kavita Kaumudi " is the title 
bestowed on the poetess by Pundit Sachchida- 
nanda^Balbrahmacharyaji of Benares. 

Hindu Aryan Astronomy and Antiquity 
of the Aryan Race. By Pandit Bhagwan 
Das Pathak, Rtd reload Clerk, Aligarh Gollecto- 
1 rate. , * * 

The author gives a brie/ but lucid account of 
the ancient Hindu A gran Astronomy, traces its 
antiquity from the remotest times and verifies by 
calculation the results of the observations ipade 
by the ancient ’Hindu sages. “ During the course 
of my researches ” writes the Pandit, 44 I was 
astonished to find the degree of accuracy with 
which the ancient Indian astronomers made their 
observations and T believe that if -the western 
scientists had made use of the ancient Brahmanical 
works for determining soffie of the astronomical 
constants instead of the old, Greek works, they 
would have received much valuable help but 
unfortunately the generai^tendency of the majority 
of the IJurppean scholars h|is been and still is t» 
ignore the ancient Indian Civilisation and to 
’ attribute to foreign influence every mark thereof, 
which is brought to light either by study of 
,the ancient Indian works or by archaeological 
researches." 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Ami 22. Publie meeting in London on tfap 
Khilafafc question with Mr. George Lansbury 
in the thair. 

April 23. Experiments were made in the United 
States to day to ccmmunicate with Mars 
by means bf wireless messages. ' 

April $4 The Prince of Wales arrived at Auck- 
land to day, 


May 2. Enver Pasha is reported to have*p)aoed 
himself at the ^lead of the Turkish National 
Movement 

May 3 H B. H the Prince of Wales arrived 
at Wellington this morning. 

May 4** Government of India’s reply re Sikh 
representation in Councils. 

May 5 The North Western Railway strike. 



JOSEPH CAILLAUX. * 


M. Oailtaux was relea&d this afternoon. 

The United States haS formally recognised the 
independence of the Republic of Armenia 

April 25. The San Remo Conference has entrus- 
ted Britain with the Mandate fcr Mesopotamia 
and Palestine, and France with the* Mandate 
for S>ri&4 

April 26. Debate in tbe House of Commons on 
the Irish situation 

April 27. The Indian Postal Committee com 
menced its sittings fyt Simla to day 

April 28. Mr. M. X Gandhi jointe the Home 
Rule League and becomes President of the 
League. " v 

April 29. The Report of the Financial Relations 
Committee presided over by Lord f Meston is 
published to-day. *** 

April 30. The Bolsheviks are reported to have 
entered Azerbaijan and to be marching on 
Baku. 

May 1. The Madras Liberal League held its 
first annual meeting to-day. 


May 6 Mr. Montagu makes a statement in the 
Commons on Gen Dyer's enforced resignation. 

May 7. Reports of murders and outrages ia 
Ireland 

May 8 ~ Mr Gandhi has issued a manifesto on 
non co operation** 

May 9. Death of H V Nunjundayya, ma.ml, 
cie, Vice-Chancellor of Mysore University. 

May 10. Public Meeting at Madras protesting 
against the sale of Reverse Councils and res- 
trictions on the import of gold. 

May 11 The Turkish treaty was handed to the 
Turkish delegates to day at Pans. 

May 12 Madras Educational Conference at * 
Salem w > 

May 13 H M the Ring invested Lord South- 
borough with KCSI. 

May 14. Sir J 0. Bose has been formally 'ad- 
mitted to the fellowship of the Royal Society. 
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The Fate of Old Md^usc^ipts 

Chamber's Journal Erfs «an interesting article on 
the world’s lost manuscripts. 

u Of those literary treasures* which cla^ical au- 
thors bequeathed to the world, only a small 
portion has* been preserved. Time, spite, and 
ignorance have contrived for us, the heirs, an 
irreparable loss ; and if it be asked how this has 
happened, it can be replied : * The character of tho 
destroyer suits equally well the bigot, the block- 
head, and the Barbarian.’ How great is the loss 
mny be surmised when we recollect that, Livy’s 
History orginally consisted of .one hundred and # 
forty- two books, of which but thirty- five remain. 
Of the twelve books of Tacitus’s Histories there 
are only" four extant. Chance has saved for us 
nineteen out of the eighty*.or ninety dramas of 
Euripides. Plautus is credited with one hundred 
and thirty comedies, and of these one hundred 
and ten have been lost. The same fate has over- 
taken the autographs of iihe Bible ; and ^0 are 
dependent in some instanoes upon manuscripts 
prepared many centuries after the boolA wer^ 
first written. Nor has fortune been much kinder 
ir\ the case of the writings of certain modern au- 
thors. Louis XVI destroyed 'with his owp hi^ids 
tho works*a£ ffenolon The letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu were burned by her mother, 
though her Turkish correspondence was saved.. 
Some valuablo family* manuscripts belonging to 
the Duke of Bridgewaler were also destroyed bf 
fire because, it is reported, he wished to conceal 
*ftis descent from paean antecedents. * 

. The splendid library at Alexandria was destroy- 
ed by religious fanaticism, both Christian and 
Mohamnj|0dan t Four thou^nd manuscripts ^so 
the story goes) were used for heating the*stoves 
by the master of the baths in the time of Caliph 
Omar^ At Granada, Xiinenes burned five thousands 
. copies of the Koran. Twelve thousand copies of the 
Talmud peiished in the flames at Cremona. The 
Persians destroyed the literature of Phoenicia and 
‘‘'Egypt, the Jesuits that of Bohemia. Many manus- 
cripts in the quaint Peruvian picture writing 
were lost for ever owing to the bigotry of Roma if 
Catholic priests. • The brilliant writings«of Origen 
wore burned by the orthodox. The ancient learn* 
ing of the Irish monasteries suffered at the hands 
of invaders. And the, ruin of vwhat escaped the 
npalice of man was eompleted by the n6t fees cer-* 
tain process of decay.” • 

tv 


1 Lawrence Binyon on India 

jSpeakipg for Mr. Fisher, Mr. Binyon in open- 
ing the Indian Students’ Hostel in London, made 
among other remarks the following which is taken 
from the April number^Jf The Young MA 1 of India, 

“Now after all these centuries East and West 
are agaip brought into contact, fcjince the war 
ell nations have been forced into a closer contact. 
It is no longer possible for any nation* to live 
isolated from the other, and fhese strange circum- 
stances beget new aryi pressing problems* One 
of the great problems to-day is that eitth race 
should try to understand the races which are 
different frdih itself. There is tho problem of 
nationality and the national spirit. *Many, full 
of tke horrors of the war and recognizing how # 
vile have been the fruits of a strong natioiml feel- 
ing, would like to cut it out, altogether ; but, after 
all, naronal character is something too strong to 
be suppressed. To m> mind, it is not suppression 
of national character which vo should aim at, but 
it is education, ^m'-ng men the character is not 
necessarily the most aggressive. IJurope has this 
strong genius for notion and India has genius for 
contemplation. Let us recognize the extreme 
value and power of thought and tho things of the 
mind. Above all, let us try and understand each 
other. # 

The Hostel is an admirable start in that direc- 
tion. I think the most admirable thing about it 
i^that Represents mutual effort, mutual advance 
on each side. As Sir Arthur Yapp has said, here 
will be a little bifr.of India in which England may 
be welcomed and may learn We English want 
to understand India, and we want India to under- 
stand England. . * 

• The English are not all politicians, bankers, ad- 
ministrator s^and roldiers. If the British JSmpire 
were s\itf>pt. away to-morrow, with all its achieve- 
ments, there -would still be left the glory of 
"English literature, that splendid tradition which 
for centuries has tried to express the ideals of 
our race. 

I shouW like to see on tfte walls reproductions 
of some c*f tho finest works of Indian art side by 
side with Some of the .best work of English 
artists. 1 venture to prophesy that in years to 
come Englf-h and Indians alike will look back 
upon.the sfcnrt of this Hqstel as an event of preg- 
nant consequence .Wo have this afternoon lit a 
candle which I trust nothing will put out.” • 

* Mr. Bin n yon is in a modest way, a good stu- 
dent of Indian art and.culture and has attempted 
a version of the famous drama Shakuntala, 
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Education of Women in Bengal 

Miss. B. D. Gibson wri^ng in the International 
Review of Missions says : — , 

Of the Arts Colleges in Bengal two — those 
Under* Government and' Anglican Missionary 
management — are affiliated up to the B. A. 
standard, and the third (Roman Catholic) only 
top to the intermediate. in 1917, 126 6f the" 
179 w^men students f were 4* the intermediate or 
higher ncondary stage, thus only f>3 women in 
all Bengal were doing true University work. 
The two missionary colleges draw thkir students 
largely from Calcutta and are mainly staffed by 
Swomen, while the students of Bethune College 
come from every part of Bengal, and of the staff 
of ten, seven are men. 

The Muslim University / 

At the end of March the llon’ble the* Educa-* 
tion Member received a deputation from the 
promoters of the Aligarh Muslim University with 
a view to discussing the constitution of the future 
University. The result was Eminently satisfac- 
tory and a complete unanimity was reached on 
fell outstanding points. The proposals are now 
under consideration by the Government of India. 
The scheme is largely based on •the Benares 
University Act, but contains various nbw featyres 
suggested by the report of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission. In view of the * ffortfl made ty 
the Mussalman community and the history of 
the moverhent in the past, the promoters and the , 
new Member for Education are to be congratula- 
ted on bringing the project within reasonable 
distance of completion. 

• „ Forest College 

Presiding at the prize-giving ceremony of the 
Dehra Dun Forest College, Sir Claude Hill fore- 
casted a great development of education in the 
higher branches of forestry. 1 I anticipate a 
time/ he said, * at which the Research Institute 
and College at Dehra ,Dun will be a world centre, 
not only of research but. af post-graduate teaching 
which ehall have an influence on forest '"develop- 
ment and policy throughout the world.’ There is 
no doubt that untapped v sources wealth lie 
unutilized in the great forest® of I ndia, especially 
in tne Himalayas. Innumerable varieties of 
tigpber are .to be found fin' them which can be 
made available for various industrial purposes. 
There are other forest products which are of great 
commercial v&lqe, ' 


Mahomedah Education 

The Bengal Mahomedan Educational Confer- 
ence we 3 held at Dinajpur # during the last faster 
Holiday, Nawab^Uasirul Mamlek who presided 
delivered an interesting speech. Replying to the 
charge that the Mahoafedirn community is not 
alive to the needs of education, the Nmvab said : — 

“ Gentlemen, *if we are responsible for neglect- 
ing education or for failii.g to appreciate its 
baneflts in time to come abreast of other Indian 
communities we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that our backwardness as Indian is also due to 
Government Educational Policy. Look at Japan 
who having recognised the indispensability of mass 
education has been compulsorily educating itself 
for years whoreas we who have been under the 
rule of one of the most civilised countries are 
still waiting for it'. I hope the experience gained 
during the last war has disclosed to" Government 
the defects of their policy towards education — 
intellectual, industrial* and scientific 

It is no good heaping the entire blame for this 
backwardness in education on our community 
alone. No governed race or country can realise 
these^igantic aims without the full assistance of 
the Government amt this assistance has every- 
where faken the share of compulsion. Without 
that we could nevc^r have expected or can expect 
to«ome alongside of other countries and peoples 
or acquire that status as a nation which education 
alone confers either in our own est ; -\ ../ion or in 
the eyes of the world at large. ’’ 

Teaching of English 

i Sir Arthur T. (^mller-Oquch, . Profrssor of 
English at Cambiidge University, in the course 
of a paper prepared for the British Association* • 
said : — '* 

“ Of every 1,000 men, women, and children 
999 thought in their mother tongue, which for 
thb vast majority \\ * those islands was English. 
Ought? they not to demand of the plainest, most 
everyday speech, that it he clear, expressive, 
accurate, graceful when possible, and at any rate 
decent real English, not jargon ? English was • 
not adequately taught to-day. Our literature 
was too aristocratic, and school mnsterd for mors* 
than 300 years had divorced literature from ^ 
Reality. Yet men of science did wrong to* 
misprize literature. The problem was 'how to 
bring Erfglish teaching to do hard’, clean, stark 
Service in the modern industrial State, and to 
humanize it through the idenS f of our great 
ancestral literature. The dbstacle was the time 
table.” 
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British Indemnification Bill 

In the House of Cojiqjons on May 3, moving 
the second* reading of the Bill for Indemni- 
fication against the consequences of acts 
done bona fide but ultra vires *in con- 
nection with war duties anil also for the 
validation of certain laws and military and other 
sentences, Sir. E. Pollock said that amongst other 
things it was desiiable for the purpose of provid- 
ing against possible acts in such places as German 
South West Africa, New Guinea, Samoa, East 
Africa and Togoland, especially between the time 
of actual surrender and the formal handing over, 
of territory to the Mandatories, lie pointed out 
that where iw w territory was taken over by one 
of the Dominions or when one of the Dominions 
was given a Mandate for territory it was possible 
for such a Dominion itself to validate the nets by 
persons subject to its jurisdiction. There might, 
however, be an indefinite period^ for which it 
would bo necessary to have the Imperial Parlia- 
ment’s sanction, After considerable criticism of 
domestic points and promises by the Attorney 
General of concessions in Committee, the Indem- 
nity Bill passed its second reading by 100 votes 
to 28. •• 

Sir E iljqilqck said that an Act hud been passed 
in India granting indemnities for acts done dur- 
ing a dbnsideiablo period. There was no such a 
thing under* the fndjan system of government 
as a Government Department or any officer simi* 
lar to the Attorney General in England and the 
T[). 0. R. A. passed Jiert) was not applicable to 
India ; special legislation had been provided in 
India, but .the Secretary of State for India was a 
possible ^defendant for actions which previously 
could be brought against tlie East India^ Com- 
pany, and power to sue him at Home still existed 
unde^the legislation of 1858 and 1915. t 

Referring in the House of Commons to the 
Indemnity Bill, Sir E. Pollock said that clause 
^even gave power by an order in council, to apply 
the Bill to India. Armitsar was not in mind 
when the question of extending this bill to India 
was coifsiderGd. It might be neeessary to apply 
the powers of this A elfin order that some defence 
might be # open to persons who could be sued in 
respect <5f actioas for which there was no indem- 
nity under Vie legislation already passed in 
flndia. • 1 * • 


, Rent Restriction Acts 

The English Rent Restriction Acts, observes 
thb Calcutta Weekly Notes % were originally passed 
'as war measuies. But not withstarding the ces- 
sation of the war, various emergency legislations 
to which it gave birth do not seem at all to be 
on the vane.. Some at any rate show signs of 
enough, vitality to prolong the ; r existence until 
^ real peace is restoied in the affairs of men, the 
, prospect of which seems still to be veryt distant. 
The belligerent tendency lef loose by the war is 
now manifesting itself in gn attempt by every 
class who can wield some power over another to 
use it to the fullest extent for its own advantage 
and to the disadvantage of his fellow 
beings. In this strife between ilasses it 
is the ckity of every Government worthy o|T 
the name to affoid protection to the weak and the 
oppressed. It is from this point of view that we 
supporVd the Bmigal Rent Bill. The form in 
\vhich il has emerged from the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council is by jjo moans a model of legisl tion. 
Nor are we sanguine that the Act will expire au- 
tomatically aft'ir three years, Should its natu- 
ral or unnatqrai fife be extended, lot us hope 
that the Reformed Legislature may be able to 
present to us a measure which* would afford some 
real protection to the poorer class of the*commu- 
. nifcy and not/wcrely seek to favour a privileged 
■ few,. • 

* • A Judge on Divorce 

The marriage laws are fast becoming meaning- 
less, because ,say^ a eoft temporary, the more di- 
vorces a woman has to her credit, or rather dis- 
credit, the more men .ghe is able to get. This 
wHs the opinion expressed by Judge Joseph B. 

• David of the Superior Court of Illinois in a re- 
quest to be Jbrnnsf erred to another court Jbeca use 
he wasjbired of hearing divorce cases. “Some- 
thing must her done,” he said, “to prevent rich 
Couples from slipping from one State to another 
in search of an easy and expeditious way of unty- 
ing the marriage knot. I have reached the decision 
to apply ^or transfer, Judge David wrote, be- 
cause I am convinced 4 that marriage does not 
mean anything any more. 1 hove reached this 
conclusion after sittirjf herg day by day for many 
years, Pefhnps my rceas are old-fashioned, but if 
they*arfc, I believe in tjjero, and I am glad 
getting out of this .court.” Judge David has been 
for many years a strong advocate of national^di- 
vorce laws as a remedy for Jhe existing evil of 
.easy divorces. 
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Women Doctors 

“ Nearly 3,000 women students arq taking up 
tile profession of medicine, and within a few years 
the practising woman doctor should be known in 
every part of the country/’ says the Chronicle. 

$4 This is a£ it should be. If there is any pro- 
fession in which women ought to be well repre- 
sented, it is that of medicine. For ordinary 
attendance upon women and children, the services 
of womqjji doctors should often be more welcome 
than^ those of men, and there are sources of 
information open to them which Should add to 
their knowledge and efficiency. Medicine is a 
^pience and an art which will undoubtedly gaijp by 
co-operation between the sexes.” 

Rheumatieiq and Towel Friction 

The sjrin, says Dr. J. B. Madison Taylc •, in a 
recent lecture on muscular rheumatism, shbuld be 
educated to protect itself and the hypersensitive 
muscles from chilling by friction' with a dry towel 
on rising and oa going to bed ; also by gradations 
of exposure to air and by alternations of heat and 
cold as by hot and cold douches. Dry skin fric- 
tion' is vastly superior as a tonic to the peripheral 
circulation than is bathing in any forpa The late 
Weir Mitchell frequently used a “ salt towel ” — 
i.e. 9 a coarse 44 kitchen towel ” dipped in aalfc 
water and dried — for friction. 

Rewards for Medical Discovery 

A joint* committee 'of the ^ritjsh Medical 
Association* and the British Science Guiid has 
drafted and is distributing, a report on the need 
of rewards for medical discovery. Sir CliffbiJ 
Allbutt, Regius Professor of Medicine at Camb- 
ridge, Pfofessor J. S. Haldane, Sir Alfred Keogh, 
Sir Ronald Ross, Professor Bayliss and, other 
medical and scientific men are responsible for the 
recommendations, and it is understood that 
question is to be addressed to the Prime Minister. 

It is pointed out that medical discoveries and 
inventions often confer signal benefits on the 
community, and that those who make them not 
only have spent mpch ability and timft on them, 
but have frequently sugefed financially by giving 
up time which otherwise migfct have bein devpted 
to p*id professional work. c In a very Itjrge num- 
ber of oases the results of such .work could not be 
patented, or, if it were possible to do so, have not 
been patented from public motives. Rewards and 
pensions on an adequate scale are granted to 
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distinguished Soldiers ar?d sailors and the reward- 
. ing of inventors is at present under consideration. 

State grants, it is urged, are inade*for the pur* 
pose of* conducting, jnedteal research, but the 
principle of rpw^fng success is not established, 
although many of the most* Remarkable discoveries 
have been made by men who^were not ‘financially 
assisted in making them. It is admitted that 
honours conferred by the King are a much-valued 
r form of recognition, and no suggestibn is made 
with regard to them. But it is urged that in 
addition there is need for a regular system of 
pecuniary reward. The precedent of the grants 
of £ 10,000 and .£20,000 made by Parliament 
should pay compensation when due for losses in- 
curred in achieving medical discoveries, and should 
provide on annugl sum of not less than ,£20,000 
for life pensions of from £500 to £1,000 a year 
as rewards to those who have made worthy medfcal 
discoveries. The procedure of allotment should 
be similar to that used for the Nobel prizes and 
for the honours and medals of learned societies. 

The Constituents of Potato 

The water in which potatoes are boiled contains 
70 per cent, of the sdine constituents of the 
potato, and if the water is thrown away valuable 
anti scorbutic gaits are lost. This waste can be 
prevented by utilising the liquid as a basis for 
*soirps, or in place of milk for making scones. In 
' Americr, it is pointed out by the 4 Chemist and 
Druggist,' the liquid is largely * used in"’ outlying 
districts to disintegrate the dried } east cakes and 
start fermentation in bread-making, 

Japane«e Miceas Disease Cartiers 

A. peculiar disease that is still confined chiefly 
to certain 'river valleys, df Japan, but suggests* 
possibilities of breaking loose as a widespread 
epidemic, is known as 44 tsutsugamushi.” It is 
transmitted says the ^Popular Science Sift^igs, by 
the 44 ajeamushi,” an insect parasite of certain field 
nrice. It is a fever strikingly similar to typhus. 
The investigators have learned that its chief tfScur- 
rence is in the months of June to October, which 
is the time of development of the insect carriers, 
and the season when the peasant victims of the 
disease are brought into contact with the miceA 
The mortality, though very variable, sometimes 
e&caeds 50 per cent. Cutting out tin bitten 'part 
does not prevent the spread of the virus, while 
speh remedies as iodine, mercury, arsenic; quinine 
and flyes have proyen ineffective. t The only hope 
r of stamping out the disease seems to rest in the 
tfktermifiatfon of the field mice, * , 
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Science 

• • 

Sir J. C Bose fend. JPlant' Growth 

Sir J C Bose’s visit has created 

a great con trovers^ ig connection with his 
researches* Dr. Debire Waller, of the Univer- 
sity of London doubted the vfjjidity of Sir Bose’s ’ 
demonstrations of plant growth, in the course of 
a letter to the rimes Eight professors of the 
University College and the Imperial College of 
Science including Lord Rayleigh at once decided 
that they were satisfied that Sir Chandra Bose’s 
Creseograph correctly records the growth of 
plants. 

In a letter to the Times , Sir Chandra Bose 
liimself points out that his papei on researches 
into the growth movement of plants was accepted 
by the Publication Committee of the Royal 
Society as the result of two years’ closest scrtitiny. 
Sir C. Bose emphasises tha extraordinary ditlif ul- 
ties of his investigations, greatly aggravated by 
misi epresentations and worse. He expresses his 
gratitude to distinguished Brit : $h scientists, 
including Sir Fianrfis Darwin and the late Lord 
lliyleigh, who stood for tTi$ principle of fait 1 play, 
so that Sir C Bose’s work might be judgacf on its 
merits. The whole matter had concluded happily 
in his nomination to the Fellowship of tho Royal 
Society, and a warm welconfa had been extended* 
to him Jay t he g reat band of scienflsts in 
England. 

* Indian Chemical Service 

The report of the Chemical Service Committee 
is signed by all the members, including Sir P. C. 
Roy, who has added a separate minute. 

In the course of dn introductioh Professor 
J. F. Thorpe points out that so far as the Chemical . 
Service proposed in this report is concerned it is 
intend^ that such factory experience as .may # be 
required will be given in one or othej of the 
pioneer or demonstration factories which it^is 
proceed to erect, but it is not suggested fchffct 
this should obviate the need for University 
training such as that outlined in tha text of the 
report. JFhe committee has gfven its reason for 
^recommending the establishment of Provincial 
Research Institutes at the chief centre of indus- 
try in* each* province under th^ control of. the 
Provincial Governments, and the provision of a 
Central Reseaich Institute unler Imperial 
control at Dehca Dun. 

The following recommendations are made:— • 
(1) That a ChemicsJ Service should be^ooestitisted. # 



(2) That the service should be called the Indian 
Chemical Service. (3) That the service should be 
controlled by a Director General. (4) That a 

, Central imperial Chemical Reseaich* Institute 
should be erected at Dehra Dun under the 
Director G eh era l of the Chemical Service as 
Director, assisted by if number of Deputy Direc- 
tors. (5) That each Deputy Director should be 
incharge of a separate department and 'that in 
the first instance there should be four depart- 

• ment^ (a) Inorganic and # Physioal Chemistry; 

(6) Organic Chemistr} ; (c) Metallurgical Chemis- 
try ; (J) Analytical Chemistry. (6) Thatf a Pro- 
vincial Research Institute under the control of 
the Local Government should be erected in each 
province near the chief seat of industry in that 
province, and that each Provincial Research. 
Institute should be under a Director of Research 

(7) That the functions of the Central Imperial k 
Institute should be as follows > (1) To create new * 

.industries and to carry out development , of new 
processes ; (2) to investigate those problems of a 
fundamental character arising from \he work of 
the provincial institutes which have been trans- 
ferred to the central institute by the local direc- 
tor of research in consultation with the Director- 
General. » 

The Latest Telephony • 

Electrical/ optical and other phjsical apparatus 
that show^the accumulate inventive progress of 
{he i\ar years wore recently exhibited in Kensing- 
ton by»the Ph}sical Society of London and 

* Optical Society. 

Onelof the mrjst inferfisting subjects touched 

* on is ‘4 wireless ” telephony, and this was demons- 
trated in a lecture by iJ?rofessor A. 0. Rankine, 
kfc is now possible j?ot only to project sound on a 

• beam of light, but to photograph the sounds on a 
moving film and reproluce them at leisure, 

The # instrument used is known as the photo- 
phone. It eoatains a gramophone sound box 

Xvith a delicately poised mirror, instead of the 
needle. The mirror oscillates in accordance 
with the fluctHtions of the sound, and the beam 
from tlte miiror, travelling to the** receiver, 
conveys these oscillatTons with it, the sound 
being reproduced in a telephone instrument by a 
reversal of the process Tjjis miracle is worked 
by means ©f the element salenium. 

Rrofessor Rankine sajd that, with sunlight Jjfcpre 
would be* practically no limit to the range of 
transmitting speech through the medium of Tight 
other than that interposed by tho curvature of 
, the earth. 
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Personal 


Mr. Lloyd George 

, Speaking of hie fifteen years’ work ki office the 
Prime Minister said in the course of a reoent 
lecture ; — 

u Personally I am not concerned with the 
future; I have had fifteen years of the hardest 
work ah»cet any man ever had, in every kind of , 
office and in every kind of weather, and Tf any 
change #f the politics^ conditions could give me a 
respite, ft would rejoice in it — not that 1 feel my 
strength failing, thank Ood, But I^ould like it. 

1 have got to a place 1 never thought of getting 
to. I tell you this oh my honour, that I have 
to a place I never sought ; I was put* there by 
« events over which I had no control, and I have 
►.only tried to do my^duty. If I had the oppor- 
tunity that would put me in a position of/inde- 
pendened I should personally rejoice, because I 
Should love ta devote tiie whole Qf my time to the 
task which appeals most deeply t« my nature and 
is most consistent with my upbringing — namely, 
to do my best for those who are less fortunate in 
life. But men have no choice in great times ; 
they* must carry ontwhere they are placed ; they 
must givS the best counsel they can ; they must 
devote the whole of their energies \o the task 
which Providence has cuT out for them.\ w 

The Late Dr. Vidyabhushap 

It is with deep regret that we record the un-' * 
timely death of Mahaznahopidhyay Dr. 'Satish 
Ohunder Vidyabhushan, Principal, Government 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. Passing the M. A. 
Examination in 1898, he entered the Educational 
Service and soon made his mark by his erudition, 
scholarship and pnfiagging zeal for learning. Qe 
was, the* first M. A. of the Calcutta 'University 
in* Pali, says the Bengalee , having, won golden 
encomiums from his examiner Prof. Rhys Davids\ 
in 1901, by the high quality of his answers. 

“ With Dr. SuhrawArdhy, he carried^away for the 
first time^the distinction of Ph. D., by fcis able 
thesis on the “ Jain School of Logic.” In Pali, 
Buddhist literature, philosophy and history, he 
was regarded as otie of the highest authorities, 
whose weight was aboJe ohsK^nge. Hyp fame as 
a 8<want 9 spread abroad to accademic cirgle^ In 
Europe and America, and his„valued contribution 
to elucidating the dark chapters in the history of 
ancient India have won for him an honoured place 
among antiquarians.” 


ritr. Ramsay* Macdonald 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald writes to fche Bombay 
Chroniclf . : - ** # 

In the batph of j B ombay Chronicle which has 
come to-day the leading article in which 

you speak so kindly of my Hook on the, ‘Govern- 
ment of India/ In it, however, you find fault 
with me fbr not Hkving appeared before the Joint 
Committee and given my views to it. As a 
f matter of fact that was exactly what I was 
anxious to do. The Labour party asked officially 
that I should be examined on its behalf both 
before the Indian office and the Joint Committee 
and a similiar request was made from various 
quarters. Lord Be) borne objected and being 
Chairman nothing could be done. I had prepared 
if statement and JC it did not appear, the fault 
was not mine. This is an interesting sidelight 
upon not only how India but GreaS, Britain ‘is 
governed.” 

Mr. Gandhi 'and Home Rule 

Mr. M K. Ganuhi lias joined the All- India 
Horae Rule L^gu« and accepted the office of the 
President of the League. Mr* Gandhi writing to 
the pr38s in that connection says that he would 
engage ‘tjhe the League* if he can carry the mem- 
bers with him, in activities such ns the promotion 
of Swadeshi, Hindu 1 - Moslem unity, with special 
• /offence to Khalifa^ acceptance of Hindustani 
as the national lingua franca and linguistic re- 
distribution of provinces. He*pF<Sptwes to treat 
the Home Rule League as a non-party organisa- 
tion and considers the Congress of 'vhich tho 
, League is auxiliary as'a naticfn^l organisation pro- 
viding a platform for all parties. While he will 
not expect the League to follow him in civil dis- » 
obedience methods, be expects the principles of 
‘ uncompromising truth and honesty c in political 
life accepted and acted upon by *the All- India 
Hofiie Rule League. ■»* ^ 

H 'Dr. Tagore on Aurobindo 

() Djr. Rabindranath Tagore writing of *Mr. 
Aurobindo Ghose says “ that he is a great 
man, one of the greatest we have, and therefore 
liable to be misunderstood even by his^ friends. 
What I myself feel for him is not mere admir- 4 * 
ation but reverence for his depth of spirituality, 
hiss l/irgeness of yision and his liters ry<gifts,< 'extra- 
ordinary ip imaginative insight and. expression. 
He is a true Risbi and a Poet combined, and [ 
sfill repeat my namaskar which I .offered ' to him 
i when he was first assailed by the trouble which 
, tjAimately made him an exile from Bengal.” 
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Universal Suffr&gl yn J apan 

The demand for J^iversa^flTlIfcige is by no 
means comfined to Mirope and America. The 
movement has taken deep root in Japan and cor- 
respondents give accounts of* t\e agitation in 
Tokyo, calling on the Government to approve the 
universal suffrage measure now before the Diet. 
Demonstrations and meetings have been held-nll 
over the country and the determination of the 
young men of Japan seems irresistable. “The 
Leaders of the movement M says a correspondent 
in the columns of the Pioneer “ include dis- 
tinguished statesmen like Mr. Yukio Ozrki, ex- # 
Minister of Justice, who has recently returned 
frojn a tour in Europe and America. He avers 
that proper poot-wir reconstruction is impossible 
in Japan until the present antiquated political 
svstem is overthrown, and if this revolution is to 
be a peaceful one it can come only through uni- 
versal suffrage. The 70,000,000 of Japan are 
©presented by a DM effected by only 1,500,000 
voters ; and naturally such an assembly does not. 
really stand for Japanese opinion and desift. ^ 
the Diet rejects the demand of* t^e public there 
is likely to bo an interesting situation. 

Sikh Representation 

The Secretary to the Government of Imfia, Re- 
forms DepSTWffenF^n the course of a communica- 
tion dated the 4th May, addressed to Sardar 
Sundar Singh Majithia, points ouf that, the Sikh* 
representation in the. dew Councils, cannot be fur* 
tber increased without unjustly diminishing the re- 
presentation to be givem to the more, numerous 
Hindus. If, however, the Sikh Community think 
that their fortunes would be better secured by 
abandoning their special electorates and trusting 
to their ^hting strength in general Non-Muslfm 
constituencies, the Government of India, orPbein^f. 
assured that such is the clear wish of the com- 
munity, will be quite prepared to support fho f 
proposal to the Secretary of State, it being 
understood that the resultant delimitation of thj^ 
constituencies will be made only on the grounds 
' of convenience, and not with an eye to be electoral 
advantage of any community. Thfe Governor* 
General will, low # ever, be prepared to consider the 
claims of the Sikh comfnunit.j^to a nominated seat 
in the Legislative Assembly. If the Sikhs held* 
three seats out of 140, their representation should 
be three times, what* it would te on # a # purely 
mathematical basis* # 


Who it a Liberal • * • 

A Liberal says ( The Times of March 1 9th,) 

^ is* not a* man who swears only by Cobden or 
Bright, Gladstone or Asquith. He does not 
necessarily take his economics, from the Manchester 
school, or his idea of social ethics fronq Bentham, 
Mill, or Ricardo. He a man who believes in in- 
dividual liberty as a good in itself^hough a good 
^ conditioned by the duty of public* service and by . 
,a sense of individual responsibility towfftds the 
community at huge. He fears no change of 
social or economic foum, provided that the sub- 
stance of freedom be preserved. He \^uld ex- 
clude none, rr^n or women, from their full share 
in public life, but would strive to secure for all 
equality of opportunity. He believes'in com bat - 
ing *erroi* by truth, in the* 'employment Qjg 
persuasion rather than force, but holds that, at 4 
all costs, the right of the maj«^it> to rule within 
constitutional forms must be upheld Ip public 
*life he is opposed to all forms of tyranny or dicta- 
tion, monarchial, Jhuieaucrntic, syrutfealbt, com- 
munist, or semi presidential. He has profound 
faith in the genius of the Britbh j^ople to .adapt 
their institutions ahd their economic arrangements, 
without utter disk cation, to th^ changing needs 
of a changing time, and ho •believes t^iat. this 
genius is not the monopoly of any cla^-s or party, 
m but that alj^ingluding tl^ Labour of ‘ Socialist* 

* Par;ty, pos^fes their share of it. 

• * m Burma Service 

.•The following resolutions weie passed at a 
meeting* of the \ipper Subordinates ’ Association 

• held at Rangoon t>n 4th April 1920. 9 

That the initial pay of each member of the 
U^per Subordinate Sefvice selected for the new 
Provincial Servicofte fixed so that he will draw 

* the minimum pay of R f i. 800 in the 25r.h )ear 
of his total .service with a view to enable him to 
draw tlfb full ^eijsion at the time of retirement. 

. y^Thut the Upper Subordinates should he given 
preference over the Temporary Engineers and 
College Engineer Students in forming the nev*^ 
service. . 

. That the attention of Jhe Local Government Nr 
drawft ft tjie Press cornmnn/^ut; ffsued by th^ 
Punjab Government whicii*st»4?vd that the Govern- 
ment of India havof sanctioned a temporary 
increase percent to all non gazetted pfticers 
drawing over Rs. 75 per morith and thatf-nfle 
Local Government !TeVq np 6ted to address the (j^o- 
I vernment of India to grant a similar increase to 
the members of this service respectively from 
• -1st March 1918. 
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. Indiaat the Olympic Games 

' Tjbe id** Jihafc Indian /sportsmen should take 
Olympic Games originated in 1910. 
$ii§ Deccan Gymkhana organised tournaments 
With a view tcrprepare a team. But wa# inter- 
lined and the idea had to be kept in abeyance. 1 
After the declaration of peace it was finnouu- 
ned that thenexfc Oljtpjpic Games would be held 
itl Belflum* in 1920 and the authorities of the 
Deoe&n Gymkhana decided to take^ip the ques- 
tion of securing representation for India that had 
toJte abruptly given up in 1914. The Indian 
fgllymjiic Association was formed on 23fd Ncrtmm- 
bfct 1919, with the object of carrying out this 
work. < - 

s £he following team has been selected t# repre- 
sent lndi& at the next Olympic Games at Antwerp 
in Belgium.* » « 

for the Marathon and long distance races : P. 
t Bk, Ooughule fjom Belgaum, H. D. Kaikaii from 
S&tara* B V. Datar from Sangli, For athletics : 

0. Banerji, Calcutta. For wrestling: K. T. 
Navale pf Poona, grid D. H Sninde, Kolhapur. 

Mr. 8 R. Bhagwat, General Secretary of 
Indian 01)mpic Assq^ation, accoWanies the . 
team to Europe. \ t 

The team also includes H. H. the Maharaja «f 
Jamnagar, who has subscribed liberally* and ib wo 
other ways active in or^ani-ing the team. ^ Prince 
Ranji is *well known in the continent and his f 
association with this team is a distinct ticquisi- 
4ion. 

The Prince of tyalee 

* #>■ 

His Jloyal Highness the Pnnco of *Wales in his 

Judian tour will be accompanieci^by Loid Or omer, 
Who, it will be remembered, was* ah A D. C v to 
Lord Haidinge when Viceroy and has since beep. 
Assistant Private Secretary to the King; Lieub- 
- Qg|gnel Clive Wigram, of the Indian \rmy, who 
was A,*^ C. to Lord* Elgin and Lorff* Ourzon, 
and, like* Lord Cromer* is an Assistant Envate 
Secretary to His Majesty ; and Lieu# Colonel Sir 
Jhmes Dunlop Smithy of t|j^e India Office. 

, Qo.ee n Victoria Memorial, Cc4$utta 

^ lETr. F. 0. Salisbury his, been comnfissioned to 
point twelve panels of historic incidents in com- 
memoration of the, life arid reign of Queen 
Victoria, for the Queen Victoria Memorial^ 
Calcutta. 


Madras Liberal League 

The first annual meefciug of the Madras Ljberal 
League* was hold on Saturday the 1st instant at 
the Gokhale Hall, Madhas, with Sir P S. Siva- 
swamy lyer^in^rn© chair, The annual report 
which was adopted, showed that the League, 
which begin witj^oighteen members had now 109 
member* on its soft. 

The League adopted the following resolution 
on the Khilafat question : — That while fully 
sympathising with Musalman fellow country- 
men in their desire to save Constantinople, 
and the homelands of the Turkish race for 
the Sultan of Turkey, and to secure Musalman 
control over the Holy Places of Islam, the League 
^desires to dissociate itself from, and express its 
emphatic disapproval of, the policy of non-co- 
operation which, involving as it dqps, lefusaLto 
serve* the Crown especially in the police and 
military services and, to pay taxe*, is fraught 
with disastrous consequences to the country. 

Office beai eis for the new year were selected. 
Sir Sivaswar^i Iyer is President Mr. L. A. 
Govindaraghava i>er, Vice- President, and Messrs, 
G. A. Natosan and T. R Vcnkitarema Sastri, 
ftecrefep’ies. * 

Tins 'Course of Rivers 

A recent suivey of the river Hooghly and its 
“ tributaries the Bhdgirathi and Jalangi has 
disclosdd th< f.ict that the Bhagirathi jyjrich lower 
down after the confluence witfi flie Jalangi is 
called the Hooghly, has completely changed its 
course. Th * new river has forced a passage for 
itself right across its formef course, no^ to the 
east of it, now to the west, and formerly where 
a large loop in the river ^flo^ed towards the east 
and is now towards the west 'After the laps^e 
of over (50 years, since it was last surveyed, such 
changes, sii)H he official report, art? bou^d to take 
plS.ce in course of f .^ r ry streiftj, whether large or 
i^pall,*!! »wing through the plains of Bengal, which 
^o a great extent are alluvial in character, as it ie 
well known that in a country of this description^ 
sti earns are constantly altering their courses 

S ating away on />ne bank and depositing on the 
ther, until the channel in which they forbjerlf 
flowed becomes silted up and the water is compel- 
led to seek another course. ^ # 

• • 

Jndian pays in Ltfndon 

Tagore’s plays, Sacrifice and Cbitra were played 
in English, with an English cast w at the Prince of 
t Wales* Theatrv,* London, on May 4th and were 
t‘ ten*husms4cally received, The MabVrani of Oooch- 
Bihar was present* 






